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NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


liIOTTO— "  ■CT1^TITBI^      £:2£PZXt.£]." 


Cbjtdi. 

"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  Qentlemen  oonoeotod 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Room  and 
Library,  in  vhich  recent  and  anthentio  intelligenoe  npon  Colonial 
and  Indian  snbjeots  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum  for 
the  collection  and  eshibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  prodaotions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportonities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  DiBcnssious  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  Bnbjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  DiacoBsion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institate  a  party  character."  (Rule  L) 
gjUntbmgip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows,  Besident  and  Non-Besident, 
both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two  Fellows, 
one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The 
former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  eatranoe  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  enb- 
scription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased  to  £2  when  temporarily 
visiting  the  United  Kingdom),  Resident  Fellows  ean  compound 
for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £16  ;  and  Non-Besident 
Fellows  can  compound  for  the  Non-Bsiident  annual  subscription 
on  payment  of  £10. 

^ribikgis  of  ^tilabs  inijau  Siahsaif&oia  art  tut  in  ^mar. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &a.  AJl 
Fellows,  whether  residing  in  £nglandorthe  Colonies,  have  a  report 
of  each  Meeting,  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  Qiem. 

To  be  present  at  the  Evening  Ueetings,  and  to  intioduee  one  visitor. 

Tobepresentatthe  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to  introduce  alady. 

The  support  of  all  British  subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  vrill  be  thankfully  received. 
J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 
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ERRATUM. 

Page  81,  line  29,  f&r  <'  Middlebnrg^EleTation  in   feet,  2,197,*'  read 

"  Middlebnrg— Elevation  in  feet,  4,000." 


EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1888-69. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Bession  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November 
13,  1888. 

Sir  Henry  Babki.t,  G.G.M.G,  E.C.B.,  Member  of  Cooncil, 
presided. 

The  Secbetabt  read  the  Minates  of  the  last  Ordinary  .General 
Meeting  (June  12,  1888),  which  were  confirmed,  and  announced 
that  since  that  meeting  103  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  27 
Resident  and  76  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Allan,  Etq.,  Jamet  Bichard  BaUlie,'E»q.,  Jamei  Barn/,  Etq., 
John  CaTTuthera,  Eaq.,  Harry  A.  Cook,  Etq.,  Angug  Eraser,  Etq., 
Colonel  Charlet  Henry  Qardner,  Morrit  Hert,  Eiq.,  H.  M.  Hicka,  Biq., 
Edward  Lancelot  Holland,  Etq.,  Oeorge  Norgate  Hooper,  Etq.,  Robert 
Jaciton  Kent  Etq.,  Augutt  Leon,  Etq.,  Leopold  J,  Itaxie,  Etq.,  A. 
Steele  Park,  Etq.,  George  Peek,  Etq,,  Edmu/nd  Harria  Thomhiirgk 
Plant,  Etq.,  Charlei  Champion  BawUnt,  Etq.,  Alexander  Wood  Benton, 
Etq.,  Byron  Lord  Bonaid,  Etq.,  Freeman  Soper,  Etq.,  Certain  George 
E.  A.  Bott,  Jamet  Shand,  Etq.,  Alexander  B.  Stewart,  Etq.,  Charles 
H.  Stewart,  Etq.,  C.M.O.,  Jamet  A.  Yeitch,  Eiq.,  Seymour  Wade,  Etq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Edgar  Alden,Etq.{Qamhia),H.  J. L,  Batten,  Etq.(Tv)tOTia),I>r.  John 
Belitwrio  [Neto  South  Walei),  Henry  Franklin  Bellamy,  Etq.  (Malay 
Peninmla),  Joseph  E.  F.  BeUamy,  Etq.,  O.E.  (BrUiih  Honduraa), 
Chrit.  Bennett,  Esq.  {New  South  Walei),  Percy  8.  Bovlt,  Esq. 
{Transvaal),  Jamet  Linton  Bogle,  Etq.  {Cape  Colony),  LudwigBreit- 
meyer,  Esq.  (Oi^e  Colony),  Alan  Broderick,  Etq.  (Tranivaat),  EduiaTd 
J.  Burt,  Etq.  {Gambia),  J.  M.  Butt,  Etq.  (New  Zealand),  Frederich  D. 
Bitrdett,  Esq.  (Wettem  AiutraUa),  Cokmel  Sir  Fredoriok  Carrington, 
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K.O.M.G.     (Bechu^ndUvnd),    Leon    Centeno,    E$q.    {Trinidad)^  Hon, 
WUMa/tn  KeUmcm  Chandler,  M,L.C.  (Barbadot),  Frank  CleveUmd,  Etq, 
(Western  Australia),  Naph  H.  Cohen,  Esq.  {Tra/navaaX),  Henry  W,  A, 
Cooper,  Esq.  (Trcmsvaal),   Thomas    Spencer  Cope,  Es^.    (Victoria)^ 
Nicholas  Cox,  Esq,  (British  OtUana),  WHUa/m  Holme  Davtes,  Esq.  (New 
South  Wales),  Sir  Frederick  Dickson,  K.C.M.G.  (Straits  Settlernents)y 
Louis  Foucart,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Qerard  Balph  Oore,  Esq. 
(Queensland),  B.  Mampson,  Esq.,    (Cape    Colony),    James    Atherton 
HampSon,  Esq,    (Cape  Colony),    George  Hardie,'  Esq.    (New    SotUh 
Wales),    Thom^M   Heslop    HtU,     Esq.    (Malay    Peninsula),    Charles 
Abraham  HolweU,  Esq.  (Natal),  William  Musgrave  Hopley,  Esq,  (Cape 
Colony),  H.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.B.G.S,,  F.Z.S,  (Cameroons),  Hon. 
Philip  (Hdley  King,  M,L.C.  {New  South  Wales),  W.  T.  KingsnUll,  Esq, 
(Cape  Colony),  George  Ja/mes  Lever,  Esq^  (Queensland),  Thomas  Loader ^ 
Esq,  (Victoria),  Bowleg  C  Loftie,  Esq.  (Western  Australia),  J.  B.  Love, 
Esq.     (New    South    Wales),    Andrew   Anderson    MacDtarmid,   Esq. 
(Queensland),  Thomas  Macfarlane,  Esq.  (Canada),  Alexander  McHardy,, 
Esq.  (New  Zealand),    James  Edward  McNess,  Esq.  (Nata^,   Wilson 
Moore,  Esq.,    C.E.    (Transvaal),    Henry   Nourse,  Esq.    (Transvaal) ^ 
Thomas  Benson  Notoell,  Esq.,  C.E.  (Delagoa  Ba/y),  George  Osborne, 
Bsq,  (New  South  Wales),   John    Ha/yse  Parker,   Es^.    (Transvaal), 
Lawson  Nimen  Peregrine,  Esq.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  WHUam  Cunmng- 
ton  Petchell,  Esq,  (Western  Australia),  James  B.  Bay,  Esq.  (Victoria)^ 
Dr.  Leonard  Bedmond    (Queensland)  William  Lee  Bees,  Esq.  (New 
Zealand),  G.  H.  Bichter,  Esq.  (British  Guiana),  John  Bobertson,  Esq. 
(Queensland),  Henry  Bobinow,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  (jhranviUe  Sharp^ 
Esq.,  J.P.  (Hong  Kong),  Ma^  Shoeps,  Esq.  (Delagoa  Bay),  Augustine 
WiUiam  Sinclair,  Esq.  (Malay  PeninstUa),  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
K.CJi.G.  (Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements)^  Henry  Flesher  Smithy 
Esq,    (New   South    Wales),    WiUiam   Spencer,   Esq.,    J.P.   (Western 
Australia),  Hugh  Garden  Seth  Smith,  Esq.  (New  Zealand),  Otto  Sta/^, 
Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  McLeod  Stewart,  Esq.  (Canada,  Captain  WHUdm. 
Keppel  Stier  (Delagoa  Bay),  John  Percy  Stuart,  Esq.,  C.E,  (M^lay 
Penmsula),  Frederick  P.  T.  Struben,   Esq.  (Traruvaal),  Herbert  T, 
Tamplin,  Esq.   (Cape  Colony),   WiUiam   Coulson  Tregarthen    (Cape 
Colony),  C.  G.  Tultoch,  Esq.  (Taemama),H,  W.  Venn,  Esq,  (Westifrn 
Australia),  William  De  Campe  Waters,  Esq.  (Victorid)',  Edwin  James 
Welch,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Charles  Btby  WUHams,  Esq.  (Gold 
Coa^t  Colony),  Thomas  D.  Williams,  Esq.  M.E.,  C.E.   (Transvaal), 
Leopold  Yates,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales). 


It  was  further  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  had 
been  received  from  the  varions  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and 
India,  from  Institutions  and  Societies  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  and  from  a  large  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute ;  including,  among  others,  the  Hon.  Michael  Solomou, 
M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  of  Jamaica,  who  presented  Blome's  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  was  published  in  1672 ;  this  being 
the  oldest  book  contained  in  the  Library. 

Tl^e  following  additional  subscription  to  the  Building  Fund  was 
reported :— H.  W.  Struben,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  £10  10s. 
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-  The  O&AiBHAii :  Up  to  the  close  of  last  week  the  Council 
of  the  Itoyal  Golonial  Institute  were  in  hopes  that  their  Choirmui, 
the  Duke  of  Majicheater,  would  htire  been  able  (o  preside  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  thiB  sessioii,  bBt  I  am  eorry  to  say  that  the 
state  of  HiB  Grace's  health  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  biT"  to 
do  BO,  and  I  am  sure  yon  will  all  join  in  regretting  the  caoBe  of 
his  absence.  As,  therefore,  the  paper  to  be  read  to-nif^t  ia  con- 
nected with  South  Africa,  I  have  been  asked  to  act  as  -chairman 
on  thiB  occasion.  I  am  aorry  also  to  have  to  mention  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  £arl  of  Meath,  who  had  promised  to  attend,  and 
who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  the  Bobject  of  colonisation, 
espeoially  in  Sonth  Africa.  As  this  is  the  first  evening  meeting 
of  onr  twenty-first  session,  I  believe  it  is  cnstomary  to  say  a  few 
words  ae  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Institnte 
since  the  close  of  last  session,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  those 
words  need  be  very  few,  seeing  that  its  advance  has  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  its  members  now  numbering  upwards  of 
3,940.  There  is  ajeo  an  increasing  tendency  to  seek  membership 
from  persons  in  ail  parts  of  the  globe,  which  shows  that  the 
taboors  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  are  appreciated  by  the 
Colonies  generally.  I  am  reminded,  however,  by  the  Secretary 
that  one  or  two  matters  have  eccurred  since  the  last  ordinary 
meeting  ot  the  Institate  which  are  of  some  imporiiance,  as  we 
have  received  commnnications  from  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
npon  points  which  we  thonght  it  onr  duty  to  press  upon  their 
particolar  attention ;  and  as  it  may  be  necessary  during  the  course 
of  the  coming  session  to  take  further  action  on  these  points,  it  is 
considered  as  well  that  I  should  refer  to  them  to-night.  First  of 
all,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Council  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  Imperial  Government  drawing  attention  to  the  effect  npon 
colonists  of  the  English  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty  Acts,  and 
the  disadvantages  they  labour  under  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  in  terms  of  which,  if  a  person  dies  domiciled  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  alao  in  a 
Colony,  the  property  may  be  liable  to  pay  duty  twice  over — once 
to  the  Imperial  Government  and  once  to  the  ^Colonial  Govern- 
ment. The  Council  contended  that  the  liability  of  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person  to  pay  duty  should,  as  in  the  case  of  probate 
dnty,  be  determined  not  by  his  domicile,  bnt  by  the  locality  of 
his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  urged  the  introduction 
into  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  measure  to  exempt  personal 
property  not  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Uabihty  to  pay 
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\egkcy  aad  stiecession  doty,  I  am  sorry  to  say^  howerer,  that 
the  CHiaDcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ia  reply,  stated  that  the  Lords 
Commimoners  of  Her  Majesty^s  Treasury  could  not  see  their  way 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  inasmuch  as  it  would  in- 
Yolre  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  change  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  danger  of  involving  this  country  in  awkward 
controversies  with  foreign  Governments.  I  hope  that  this  last 
argument  will  soon  cease  to  be  used  against  us,  and  that  the 
British  CJolonies  will  not  long  continue  to  be  included  in  the  cate< 
gory  of  foreigners.  Another  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention 
is  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887  the 
Council  have  been  in  communication  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, urging  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  legis- 
lative sanction  for  the  investment  of  trust  moneys  in  Colonial 
Government  stock,  but  unfortunately  a  clause  in  the  Liability  of 
Trustees  Bill  of  last  session  which  would  have  enabled  this  to  be 
done  was  expunged  when  the  measure  was  before  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Council,  however, 
observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  under  the  provisions  of  a 
new  Bule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dated  August,  1888,  cash  under 
the  control  or  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  may,  on 
the  order  of  one  of  the  Judges,  be  invested  in  the  inscribed  stock 
of  any  British  Colony  provided  that  such  inscribed  stock  shall  not 
at  the  time  of  investment  be  quoted  in  the  Official  List  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  at  a  price  below  £105  for  every  £100  of 
inscribed  stock  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  in  lower  rated  stocks  which  shall  be  quoted  at  an 
equivalent  value.  The  Council  earnestly  hope  that  in  justice  to 
the  Colonies,  and  as  tending  to  unite  the  monetary  interests  of 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  similar  rule  may  speedily  be  applied  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  all  trust  funds.  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer  by  enumerating  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Colonies 
and  the  Empire  that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
but  call  on  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  to  read  the  paper  which  he  has 
kindly  prepared  for  this  evening. 

Dr.  Symes  Thompson  then  read  his  paper  on 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESOET. 

When  the  request  was  made  to  me  that  I  should  read  a  paper  on 
the  climate  of  South  Africa,  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  a  new  session,  I 
could  not  but  feel  gratifii  ~         be  faoQaor  >  '  upon  me. 
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I  am  fully  aware  that  some  of  my  hearere  may  have  epenl  half 
a  lifetime  ia  Africa ;  hut  it  is  one  thing  to  hve  in  a  vast  country, 
and  another  to  collect  particulars  aa  to  its  climate  and  capabilitiee 
from  the  staodpoiat  of  a  physician  anxious  to  search  into  every 
region  of  earth  and  sea  which  may  suit  his  purpose  of  giving  or 
restoring  health. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  published  my  first  contribution  or. 
the  subject,*  I  was  able  to  record,  as  the  basis  of  my  work,  the 
details  of  some  twenty  cases  of  disease,  treated  for  the  most  part 
ia  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Experience  since  gained,  supplemented  as  it  has  been  by 
information  acquired  during  a  recent  visit,  is  my  justification  for 
venturing  to  address  you  on  the  subject. 

On  comparing  the  Southern  with  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  first  point  to  which  our  attention  is  called  is  this,  that  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and'Cape  Town,  only  distant  about  34°  from 
the  equator,  have  a  corresponding  mean  annual  temperature — 
namely,  about  63° — with  Naples,  Nice,  and  the  Riviera  in  from 
41"  to  43°  north. 

At  this  latitude  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  as  necessary  to 
secure  immunity  from  consumption.  But  the  elevation  above  the 
sea  at  which  such  immunity  is  secured  in  South  Africa  is  remark- 
ably low. 

In  the  dietrict  of  the  "  Karoo  "  we  find  a  region  characterised  by 
excessiye  dryness  of  air  and  soil,  where,  at  a  level  of  less  than 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  remEirkable  purity  and  coolness  of  air  are 
secured,  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  floating  matter ; 
together  with  great  intensity  of  light  and  solar  influence ;  great 
stillness  in  winter;  a  large  amount  of  ozone,  and  a  degree  of 
rarefaction  of  proved  value  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

In  winter  these  conditions  prevail  in  greater  or  lees  perfection 
in  various  places ;  in  summer,  however,  the  heat  is  apt  to  prove 
excessive,  the  winds  hot  and  dust-laden,  and  it  becomes  difGcult 
to  take  the  amount  of  out-door  exercise  necessary  for  recovery. 

A  physician  who  is  brought  into  daily  contact  with  those  who 
are  seeking  relief  from  climate  treatment,  is  accustomed  to 
arrange  bis  patients  into  various  classes. 

*  "On  the  Elevated  Health  BesortB  ot  the  Southern  Bemiaphere,  with 
epeeial  nferenoe  to  South  Alrioa ; "  Transactions  of  Royal  Medical  and 
Chinugioal  Sodatj,  vol.  Ivi.,  18TS. 
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First,  those  who  require  *'  change  of  air  "  to  complete  their 
convalescence  from  acute  illness. 

Second,  those  who  need  to  be  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  English  winter. 

And  third,  those  for  whom  health  can  alone  be  anticipated  if 
they  are  content  to  be  separated  for  years,  or  perhaps  for  life,  from 
the  conditions  under  which  their  disease  originated. 

Our  European  health  resorts  supply  us  with  varied  means  by 
which  we  may  successfully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
and  second  group ;  but  our  Colonies  must  be  searched  to  supply 
what  is  wanted  for  the  third. 

As  regards  the  first,  however,  a  sea  voyage  with  a  short  sojourn 
in  a  sunnier  clime  may  accompUsh  more  completely  what  is  often 
sought  in  a  too  hurried  rush  across  Europe, 

As  to  the  second,  shelter  from  the  dangers  of  a  northern  winter 
may  be  sought  and  found  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  readily 
as  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  with  less  risk  of  renewed  illness 
during  early  spring. 

The  public  mind  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  British  Empire  has  climates  adapted  for  every  form 
of  constitutional  defect.  Those  in  this  room  may  do  much  to 
emphasise  and  to  impress  the  fact  that  health  and  life  may  be 
secured  and  maintained  at  a  higher  level,  and  for  a  longer  time, 
if  we  select  with  care  and  forethought  the  home  for  which  we  are 
fitted. 

It  is  not  enough  to  decide  what  occupation  or  profession  should 
be  chosen  for  our  youth,  we  must  also  determine  in  which  part  of 
the  Empire  it  may  best  be  carried  out.  We  must  look  at  life  from 
a  larger  and  broader  platform,  and  regard  our  Colonies  with  grati- 
tude, as  affording  health  stations  for  our  children  and  breathing 
space  for  our  teeming  home  population. 

At  home,  trained  talent  and  strong  health  are  alike  essential. 

But  there  are  many  whose  strength  and  vitality  are  not  sufficient , 
for  success  in.  the  high  competition  pf  this  country.    These,  if 
transplanted  to  a  Colony  where  life  is  more  restful,  and  competition 
less  keen,  would  rise  to  eminence. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Colonies,  like  the  Mother  Country,  are 
overstocked ;  but  men  of  exceptional  ability  will  push  their  way 
in  every  community,  and  South  Africa  can  boa^  of  many  in 
positions  of  high  trust  who  could  never  have  attained  such  eminence 
in  a  trying  climate. 

The  present  moment  does  not  appear  a  very  favourable  one  for 
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settling  in  South  Africa,  but  wlio  ahaJl  aay  that  it  may  not  quickly 
cbanga  its  phase,  and  those  who  arriTe  soon  may  have  the  credit 
of  being  the  pioneers  of  a  new  and  important  development  in  a 
conntry  the  capEtcities  and  capabilities  of  which  are  unquestioned. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  and  inappropriate  were  I  to  venture  here 
on  any  detailed  deacription  of  the  coses  suited  for  the  climates  of 
Sooth  Africa.  This  could  alone  be  attempted  before  a  medical 
audience,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

In  deciding  where  to  send  our  patients,  we  need  to  be  not 
doctors  only,  but  students  of  character  as  well.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  power  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  is  needful 
for  the  health-seeker  in  a  new  country. 

It  is  nseless  to  send  to  South  Africa  a  man  or  woman  whose 
comfort  depends  on  the  Insorions  surroondings  of  home  life, 
and  who  will  never  cease  to  grumble  when  difficulties  arise. 
We  must  not  expect  success  if  we  send  to  our  Colonies 
those  who  have  always  drifted  and  have  never  exercised  voli- 
tion, have  always  been  moulded  by  circumstances,  and  have  never 
learned  to  overcome.  The  dyspeptic  who  cannot  digest  hard,  dry, 
or  greasy  meat  will  be  in  perpetual  difficulties,  and  we  must  not 
expect  those  whose  main  occupation  at  home  is  to  criticise  their 
food,  to  change  their  habit  when  there  is  ample  scope  for  its 
exercise.  What  is  really  more  important  than  the  nature  or 
stage  of  disease  is  the  character  of  the  patient,  and  his  readiness 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  resource,  able  to  interest  himself  in  the  life  of  his  neighbours. 
Those  so  often  met  with  in  South  Africa,  who  have  regained 
health  thmv,  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  having  this  aptitude, 
ready  to  accept  any  post,  and  to  undertake  any  work  which 
may  ofEer  in  the  new  country. 

I  would  now  say  a  few  words  in  favour  of  a  short  pleasure  trip 
to  the  Cape,  not  for  invalids  only,  but  for  those  seeking  a  new 
playground  wherein  to  spend  a  summer  holiday. 

There  are  very  many  people]  who,  tired  of  the  London  season, 
disincUned  for  the  bustle  of  a  scamper  to  the  Swiss  mountains  or 
Scotch  mooie,  may  well  seek  pastures  new.  For  snch  I  would 
suggest  a  trip  such  as  I  have  lately  taken.  Leaving  the  Bast 
India  Docks  at  the  end  of  July,  after  three  weeks  of  perfect  rest 
in  a  maH  steamer  having  all  the  r^olarity  and  dependency  of  an 
express  train  on  a  well-appointed  line,  you  find  yourself  retreehed 
and  renewed  by  a  time  of  qoiescence  unattainable  on'  land; 
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A  vast  change  has  indeed  come  over  the  habits  of  men  a» 

regards  hoUdays.    In  the  time  of  John  Gilpin,  we  have  it  on  the 

authority  of  the  devoted  spouse  herself,  that  they ' 

**  For  twice  ten  tedious  years 
No  holiday  had  seen.** 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  gives  local  expression  to  the  idea — 
quite  a  novelty  in  the  eighteenth  century — that  a  seaside  haven 
of  rest  was  suited  to  a  Prince  Eegent. 

But  this  century  has  marked  an  amazing  development ;  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  summer  holiday  has  spread 
from  prince  to  peasant,  and  even  the  poorest  of  the  East-ender» 
count  upon  an  outing  in  the  hop-picking  season. 

The  development  of  the  railway  system  has  brought  within 
reach  places  inaccessible  before,  and  the  application  of  steam  to 
ocean  transit  has  done  much  in  bringing  near,  lands  previously 
beyond  our  ken. 

Our  schemes  of  benevolence  enable  those  who  add  the  sorrow 
of  sickness  to  that  of  poverty,  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the  seaside 
or  the  country.  My  own  hospital  at  Brompton  has  lately  adopted 
a  systematic  plan  of  drafting  off  such  patients  as  may  need  it  to 
convalescent  homes  on  the  South  Coast ;  and  I  have  helped  to  estab- 
lish  a  scheme  by  which  the  health-restoring  luxury  of  a  winter  in 
the  Engadine  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Our  American,  African,  and  Australasian  Colonies  hold  out 
attractions  to  those  needing  a  holiday  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
All  members  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  will  support  me  in 
the  opinion  that  if  the  idea  of  our  responsibilities  as  citizens  of 
the  Greater  Britain  has  any  reality,  we  should  endeavour  from 
time  to  time  to  make  the  money  we  annually  spend  on  the  luxuries 
of  foreign  travel,  of  benefit  to  those  of  our  own  Empire. 

Medical  men,  and  especially  those  whose  work  takes  them  in  the 
direction  of  **  climate  treatment,"  may  do  much  to  promote  this 
truly  national  aim,  if,  before  commending  a  patient  to  a  foreign 
health  resort,  they  think  first,  **  Is  there  any  haven  of  our  own  of 
equal  value  ?  " 

I  have  recently  published  a  paper  on  water  treatment,  pointing 
out  that  the  baths  of  England  have  equal  virtue  with  those  of 
many  continental  spas ;  and  it  might  be  readily  shown  that 
and  England  her  Colonies  possess  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can  be 
needed  by  the  health-seeker. 

I  am  no  "  specialist"  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  chest  disease. 
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Every  day  bringB  me  in  contact  with  those  who  have  "  nm  down  " 
from  overwork,  under  rest,  or  faulty  adaptation  of  the  hnman 
machine  to  its  eDvironment. 

A  sea  voyage  is  well  suited  for  those  who  are  unequal  to  active 
exertion,  and  to  the  boBblo  of  a  crowded  lodging  in  the  country,  or 
at  the  sea  side,  where  a  bevy  of  children  or  relations  are  always 
en  ividence,  and  preventing  rest. 

We  are  too  prone  to  think  that  people  with  "nervous  disorders" 
are  not  really  ill,  and  to  despise  their  ailments ;  and  truly  tbe 
physic  they  require  is  not  an  "  alterative"  to  be  purchased  at  the 
chemist's,  but  a  change  of  scene  and  surrounding  such  as  can  best 
be  found  at  sea.  The  melancholy  patient  is  sure  to  find  on  board 
a  mixed  party  of  fellow  travellers,  with  bright  animal  spirits  and ' 
exuberant  vitality.  The  fact  that  he  cannot  shut  himself  in  his 
room  away  from  society  keeps  him  from  ennui.  He  will 
soon  be  drawn  out  of  himself,  and  on  arrival  in  South  Africa,  or 
when  he  reaches  home,  liis  friends  will  hardly  recognise  bim  as 
the  same.  The  short  stay  at  the  Cape  will  have  added  to  the 
value  of  the  change  and  consolidated  the  benefit,  and  two  months 
thus  spent  will  do  far  more  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  same  time  on  the  shores  of  England,  or  even  among  the 
Norwegian  Fiords. 

Remember,  there  are  some  to  whom  new  life  comes  with  active 
exercise  on  the  moors  or  among  the  peaks,  posses,  and  glaciers ; 
and  others  who  need  rest  and  quiescence,  and  for  whom  the  eea 
voyage  or  lying  on  the  beach  throwing  pebbles  into  the  sea  is  the 
desideratum.  Those  who  need  the  first  and  choose  the  second,  return 
from  their  holiday  more  oppressed  than  ever ;  and  those  who  need 
rest  and  take  violent  exertion,  return  with  a  strained  heart  or  over- 
distended  lung.  Change  of  work  is  good  for  some,  cessation  for 
others. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  comforts,  convenience^,  and 
courtesy  experienced  on  board  the  "Castle"  steamers;  and  I  hear 
that  those  of  the  "Union"  Company  ore  equally  satisfactory. 

On  arriving  at  Cape  Town,  the  splendid  Table  Mountain  rises 
in  front  of  us,  with  the  town  spread  out  at  its  base. 

Not  lingering,  in  the  first  instance,  more  than  two  days  at 
Cape  Town,  during  which  I  had  time  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  I  went  on  in  the  same 
steamer  round  the  Cape  to  Mossel  Bay,  past  the  Enysna  to 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  proverbial  roughness  of  the  sea  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  of  which  I  had  full  experience,  makes  it  desirable 
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to  go  on  in  the  larger  boats  irather  than  in  the  small  mail  steamers 
which  ply  along  the  coast. 

The  Knysna  district  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  qf 
South  Africa.  Its  mountains  ieuid  valleys,  covered  with  varied 
vegetation,  and  peopled  with  large  and  small  game,  afford  great 
attraction  to  the  sportsman.  Although  the  rainfall  is  greater  than 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  not  excessive.  The  coast  lands 
partake  of  the  rather  unhealthy  character  prevailing  all  round 
South  Africa,  but  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet  and  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  shore,  these  evil 
influences  are  lessened. 

A  plan  is  in  contemplation  for  the  development  of  this  part  of 
the  Colony,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  hotel  and  provide  greater 
attractions  for  visitors  than  exist  at  present.  The  beautiful  land- 
locked harbour  is  open  to  small  mail  steamers,  and  the  large 
vessels  call  at  Mossel  Bay,  not  many  miles  off. 

Port  Elizabeth  lies  in  a  deep  bay,  shlaltered  from  all  except  S.E. 
winds,  which,  unfortunately,  are  at  times  severe  and  destructive, 
as  was  the  case  two  monthcf  ago,  when  nine  vessels  were  blown 
ashore.  Thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  energy  of  the  Mayor, 
it  has  many  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  has  been  called  the 
''  Liverpool  of  South  Africa."  Water  has  been  laid  on  i^om  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  there  is  a  magnificent  sea-wall  and 
promenade,  and  the  greater  number  of  European  inhabitants  make 
it  more  enlightened,  more  cleanly,  and  better  paved  than  the 
other  towns  of  South  Africa.  Not  a  tree  will  grow  till' the  top  of 
the  hill  is  reached,  where,  protected  from  the  sea  breezes,  Vege- 
tation is  luxuriant  around  the  villa  residences  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants.  In  smnmer  the  climate  is  cool,  and  es^posed  iron 
rusts,  as  it  does  not  in  the  interior. 

From  October  to  March  the  prevailing  winds  are  S.E.,  blowing 
right  Mnto  Algoa  Bay,  laden  with  saline  moisture  and  accom- 
panied by  high  solar  heat,  thus  producing  a  ''  local  climate  "  in- 
compatible with  the  health  and  cbmfort  of  an  invalid  with 
bronchial  or  lung  mischief.  From  April  to  August  N.W.  winds 
prevail,  and  the  sense  of  oppression  in  breathing  is  relieved. 

East  London  has  a  similar  climate ;  landing  is  no  longer  a 
difficulty,  and  hence  Queen's  To^m,  King  William's  Town,  Cath- 
cart,  and  Aliwal  may  be  readily  reached  by  railway.  '  It  is 
resorted  to  in  summer  by.  the'  Eing^'William's  Town  residents. 

The  temperature  of  the  cda9t  on  the  south  aiid  east  is  influenced 
by  the  Mozambique  current,,  th^  effect  of  which  is  to  make  all  the 
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coaet  to  the  eastward  of  Simon's  Bay  warmer  than  that  of  Cape 
Town,  just  as  the  Equatorial  current  that  impinges  on  the  east 
coast  of  Australia  helps  to  make  Sydney  warmer  than  Adelaide. 

Graham's  Town  (1,800  ft.)  is  beautifully  situated,  witMo  thirty 
miles  of  the  sea,  although  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  railway.  The 
rainfall  is  fairly  and  equally  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and 
is  not  limited,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  Africa,  to  a  few 
thander-stormg  in  summer.  The  temperature  is  remarkably 
equable. 

It  is  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds  which  render  Port 
Elizabeth  undesirable  for  invalids,  and  has  a  delightful 
climate  both  in  summer  and  winter.  With  the  exception  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cape  Town,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  pleasant 
[dace  to  live  at  in  the  Colony.  During  my  stay  there,  at  the 
end  of  winter,  the  nightB  were  cold — mean  42"  F. — but  during 
the  day  the  shade  temperatnre  rose  to  75".  The  atmosphere  is 
distinctly  less  dry  than  that  of  Bloemfonteia ;  the  rainfall  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year  (see  diagram),  and  excessive  dryness 
is.  less  complained  of  at-  Graham's  Town  than  in  many  other 
parts. 

Graham's  Town  has  been  described  as  the  "Winchester"  of 
Soath  Africa.  Its  ecclesiastical  and  educational  advantages  are 
great;  the  intellectual  and  social  activities  of  the  place  are 
much  like  those  of  an  English  cathedral  town,  and  any  person  of 
onltore  would  find  in  its  public  buildings,  gardens,  and  surround- 
ings much  to  interest  and  divert.  It  is  situated  in  the  most 
productive  plateau  of  the  Colony,  close  to  the  watershed  of 
three  river  systems ;  its  genial  climate,  fruitful  soil,  cheap  living, 
and  easy  access  by  rail  to  the  coast,  tq  the  bracing  mountain  air, 
or  to  tix6  dry  inland  plains,  make  it  a  desirable  sojouming-place 
for  the  invalid. 

The  air  is  bright  and  exhilarating.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
peratnre is  60° ;  in  summer  63°,  and  winter  S3° ;  mean  range, 
15°  (IT'?"  in  summer,  and  12*8°  in  winter) ;  ati  annual  rainfall 
of  32  in.,  dletribnted  over  about  84  days.  The  rainfall  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer,  and  so  keeps  down  the  temperature,  and 
secures  remarkable  equability. 

The  Eastern  Province,  of  which  Graham's  Town  was  formerly 
the  capital,  may  be  thus  divided  :  (1)  The  coast  platdan, 
warm,  genial,  and  equable;  (3)  a  midland  terrace,  from  1,000 
to  2,60l0  ft.   Novation,  cooler,  drier,   and  more    genial;  {S)'a 
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mountain  climate  from  2,500  to  5,000  ft.,  still  drier  and  more 
bracing,  with  greater  extremes ;  hot  days,  cold  nights ;  the  range 
of  temperature  being  double  that  of  the  coast-lands.  Gradock  and 
Aliwal  North  may  illustrate  the  high  plateau,  Graham's 
Town  and  King  William's  Town  the  intermediate  one,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  and  the  Cowie  the  coast. 

King  William's  Town  (1,273  ft.)  is  decidedly  hotter  than  Graham's 
Town,  but  otherwise  the  climate  is  similar ;  the  social  interests 
are  less ;  and  the  elevation,  geographical  and  ecclesiastical,  is  less 
also. 

Port  Alfred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cowie  Biver,  44  miles  by 
railway  (now  disused)  from  Graham's  Town,  is  a  pleasant  place  of 
sea-side  sojourn  during  June  and  July,  but  it  is  ^unsuited  for 
cases  of  phthisis. 

Graaff-Eeinet  (elevation  2,463  feet)  is  an  exceptionally  hot 
place  in  summer,  but  may  be  recommended  in  winter,  as  being 
accessible  by  railway,  and  having  a  competent  medical  man. 

The  climate  of  Queen's  Town  (3,500  ft.  elevation)  on  the  line 
between  East  London  and  Aliwal  North,  is  thus  described : — 
''  The  mean  temperature  of  the  four  hottest  months  (November  to 
February)  is  69° ;  of  the  four  coldest  (May  to  August),  62°.  The 
night  temperature  is  seldom  high ;  10°  of  frost  may  be  looked  for 
on  two  or  three  mornings  every  winter.  The  frosty  mornings  are 
followed  by  glorious  days.  Only  on  quiet  and  cloudless  nights 
does  dew  fall,  and  the  peace  and  clearness  abide,  while  the 
brilliant  but  no  longer  scorching  sun  does  his  daily  journey..  The 
rainfall  during  the  five  months  from  May  to  September  is  only 
three  inches.  Heavy  thunder-storm  rains  fall  in  summer, 
leaving  the  sky  serene,  followed  by  calm  nights.  This  is  an 
admirable  place  for  consumptive  cases." 

Aliwal  North  (4,348  ft.)  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
Eailway ,  is  280  miles  distant,  and  may  be  reached  in  24  hours  from 
East  London;  or  the  Eastern  Eailway  maybe  reached  from  Gra- 
ham's Town  or  Gradock  in  a  day's  drive.  It  has  two  fairly  comfort- 
able hotels.  Houses  are  to  be  had,  and  rents  are  low.  It  is  a  large 
village  on  the  Orange  Biver,  which  runs  rapidly  after  rain,  and  is 
never  dry ;  for  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is  but  a  stream  running  in 
a  deep  bed.  The  air  is  dry  and  cool,  like  that  of  Gradock,  but  the 
extra  elevation  makes  it  more  bracing.  A  patient,  whose  disease 
was  arrested  at  Graham's  Town,  has  been  able  to  carry  on  his 
work  assiduously  and  without  break  since  living  at  Aliwal.  In 
October  last  he  wrote : — "  The  winter  has  been  splendid :   at 
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night  sharp  frosts,  the  days  bright,  dry,  and  crisp.  The  spring 
rains  come  down  in  two  or  three  days,  the  weather  has  been  per- 
fectly dry  since."  The  Doctor  observes  that  dark-complexioned 
people  do  badly,  but  that  the  climate  of  AUwelI  eoite  blondes  1 

AUwal  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  valaable  health  resorts 
of  South  Africa  for  phthisical  patients.  Until  the  railway  is 
completed  which  is  to  connect  the  East  and  West  prorinces,  the 
greater  accessibility  of  Cradock  is  likely  to  make  it  more  popular. 
Aliwal,  however,  as  being  on  the  line  of  railway  from  East  London, 
is  more  easily  reached  than  Bloemfontein,  which  is  likely  to 
remain  for  years  beyond  the  reach  of  the  "iron  horse."  The 
Boers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  or  of  the  Transvaal  prefer  to  make 
money  by  transport,  and  are  slow  to  allow  the  access  of  the  rail. 

Tarkastad  (4,280  ft.)  midway  between  Cradock  and  Queen's 
Town,  is  superior  to  many  other  health  stations,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  shut  in  by  hills,  and  has  constant  breezes  to  cool  the  air. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  aurroimded  by  large  farms 
mainly  occupied  by  Englishmen ;  the  Golden  Valley  Farm  being 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Colony.  It  has,  moreover,  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  hotel,  Passmore's,  managed  by  an  English 
lady.  There  are  two  capable  medical  men,  and  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids  who  find  Cradock,  Queen's  Town,  or  King 
William's  Town  too  hot.  There  is  no  time  in  the  year  in  which  it 
is  unpleasant ;  the  summer  thunder-storms  freshen  the  air  when 
tending  to  sultriness.  The  baths  in  the  hotel  are  well  arranged, 
and  very  refreshing  after  a  day's  shooting  or  a  long  drive. 
Tarkastad  is  reached  by  a  five  hours'  drive  from  Cradock  (180 
miles  by  rail  from  Fort  Ehzabeth),  over  beautiful  country, 
which  on  leaving  Cradock  becomes  more  grassy,  the  karoo  bush 
being  superseded  by  a  richer  vegetation ;  yet  the  air  and  soil  are 
so  dry  that  a  knife  left  on  the  veldt  for  a  year  or  two  does  not 
become  rusty.  If  approached  from  East  London  the  distance  to 
<3neen'8  Town  is  154  miles,  whence  it  is  a  five  hours'  drive  to  Tarka- 
stad. The  fact  that  it  is  off  the  line  of  railway  makes  it  superior  to 
more  accessible  places,  where  the  temptation  is  great  to  be  flitting 
oonstantly  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  losing  the  benefit  which 
in  chronic  cases  can  alone  be  secured  by  patient  continoance  for 
many  months  in  health-giving  air. 

Dordrecht  (5,200  ft.)  nearly  1,000  ft.  higher,  may  be  resorted 
to  for  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer,  but  it  is  less  attractive  than 
Tarkastad,  and  patients  do  not  so  willingly  remain  there  long 
enough  to  gain  permanent  benefit. 
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Bnighersdorp  (4,650  ft.),  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Karoo,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Eannemeyer 
specially  on  the  ground  that  it  is  within  easy  access  of  places 
1,000  ft.  higher,  and  1,000  ft.  lower  elevation,  thus  affordiog 
the  opportunity  of  readily  changing  the  climate  at  different  times 
of  year.  To  quote  Dr.  ELannemeyer's  description  of  the  climate 
of  JBurghersdorp,  "The  simuner  months  are  hot  and  relaxing 
during  the  day ;  the  midwinter  nights  are  cold.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  weather  is  temperate  and  delightful ;  the  sun  is 
rarely  obscured,  never  for  a  whole  day,  mostly  and  gratefully  by 
thunder-clouds  during  the  hot  smnmer  afternoons.  We  live  prac^ 
tically  under  a  cloudless  sky.  Our  principal  rainfall  is  in  siunmer, 
sharp,  short,  and  refreshing  thtmder-storms.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature in  simuner  is  high  on  the  plains.  In  the  Stormbergen 
Mountains  it  is  more  equable,  the  heat  never  oppressive  during  the 
day,  nor  are  the  nights  cold ;  and  there  is  more  verdure  and  humidity. 
In  winter  the  days  are  cloudless,  rainless,  sunny,  and  very  dry  on 
fihe  plains.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise  the  air  is  very  cold  and 
frosty.  Snow  is  rare.  The  mountainous  parts  are  cold  and  com- 
paratively damp,  frosts  heavy,  and  snow  occasionally.  Mists  oi^ 
fogs  are  unknown  on  the  plains ;  in  the  mountains  they  occui* 
frequently." 

Phthisical  cases  do  better  at  Burghersdorp  than  at  Bloemfontein. 

Before  returning  to  Cape  Town,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of 
Cradock  and  Beaufort  West,  Fraserburg,  Hanover,  and  Ceres. 

Cradock  (2,850  ft.)  is  accessible  by  rail  (180  miles)  from  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  is  regarded  in  the  Colony  as  one  of  its  principal 
health  resorts.  Although  apt  to  be  dusty  during  droughts,  it  has 
a  good  all-year-round  climate.  It  is  more  accessible  than  Aliwal 
or  Bloemfontein.  Its  rainfall  is  small,  occurring  only  in  the 
form  of  summer  thunder-storms.  The  humidity  is  62  per  cent. ; 
the  average  summer  maximum  temperature  is  91  degrees 
Although  the  days  are  hot  the  evenings  are  cold.  The  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  makes  it  easy  to  bear  the  heat.  Asthma  is 
unknown  there. 

The  elevation  of  Beaufort  West  (readily  reached  from  Cape 
Town  or  Port  Elizabeth)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cnt4ock.  It  is 
halfway  between  Cape  Town  and  Eimberley.  Trees  grow  along 
the  streets,  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  more  attractive 
than  that  of  Cradock;  but  those  compelled  to  stay  there  for 
months  are  apt  to  mope  in  either.  It  is,  however,  a  very  good 
stopping  place  on  the  way  north. 
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'  ^!Haaover/ 9  miles  from  HanoFev-^road  Station,  30Q  miles  from. 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  539  miles  from  Gape  Town ;  elevation 
4^00ift. ;  is  dry  and  bracing ;  the:  winter  climate  is  compared  to 
that  of  the  South  of  France ;  the  sammer  is  hot,  evenings  cool ; 
rai^all  10  in.  The  scenery  is  described  as  pretty,  but  it  partakes 
ol  the  arid  karoo  character.  Gases  of  phthisis  and  bronchitis  in 
the  young  and  middle-aged  do  .well.  Pneumonia,  however^^  is 
c(nnmon% 

The  district  around  Hanover  is  available  for  those  preparing  to 
lead  an  agricultural  life,*or  for.  sheep  fsirming. 

Fraserbiirg,  360  miles  from  Gape  Town  (4,500  ft.  elevation)^ 
i^  barren.  "Periodical  rains"  relieve  monotony.  The  vmids 
are  strong ;  the  air  dusty,  i  Both  summer  and  winter  are 
severe — summer  100  to  110  de^ees  in  the  shade ;  winter^ 
24  degrees.  Bainfall  2  to  4.  jinches.  Bailway  station  10 
miles  off. 

Geres  (1,700  ft^),  10  miles  from;  Geres-road  Station,  which  is 
85  miles  from  Gape  Town,  occupies  a  beautiful  position,  and  is  a 
very  suitable  place  in  which  to  spend  a  few  weeks  before  deciding 
on  a  mbre  settled  home.  In  elevation  it  is  similar  to  Graham's 
Town,  but  the  climate  is  much  more  humid,  especially  in  winter.. 
Geres  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  a  comfortably-arranged 
sanatorium,  or  hospital,  available  for  invalids,  tmder  the  highly 
competent  supervision  of  Dr.  Kahn.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out 
with  boulevards  of  oak  trees.  A  river  runs  through  the  town,  with 
well-protected  bathing-places.  The  soil  is  sandy ;  the  air  is  dry  in 
summer.  Geres  is  sheltered  by  mountains  from  the  S.E.  winds,. 
which  (rften  render  Gape  Town  :  and  its  vicinity  trying.  An 
elevated  plateau,  2,700  ft.  high,  is  reached  in  a  two  hours'  drive, 
having  a  beautifully  cool,  dry  summer  climate,  but  from  May  ta 
August  strong  N.  and  N.W.  winds  prevail,  and  thunder-storms 
are  frequent.  The  highest  recorded  temperature  was  only  84°^ 
and  the  lowest  night  temperature  50°. 

It  was  my  hope  when  visiting  South  Africa,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  hold  it  out  as  a  country  in  which  many  Englishmen  with 
damaged  tissues  or  hereditary  taint  might  hope  to  settle,  with  a. 
prospect  of  health  and  affluence.  So  far  as  cUmate  is  concerned, 
I  am  not  disappointed  ;  I  regret,  however,  to  have  to  confess  that 
in  the  present  state  of  fbiancial  depression,  when  men  and  money 
have  poured  into  the  Transvaal,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  regards 
the  highest  class  of  patients,  whom  we  see  in  town  and  country 
living  with  every  comfort  and  luxury,  we  could  not  venture  to 
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send  them  to  a  country  where  the  hotel  accommodation  is  so 
deficient. 

The  hotels  in  South  Africa  are,  for  the  most  part,  unsatisfactory. 
The  attendance  is  bad,  and  the  conveniences  few.  The  number 
of  patients  going  to  South  Africa  is  comparatively  small,  and 
quite  inadequate  to  fill  the  various  competing  health  resorts.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  patients  could  be  all  concentrated  in  one  or 
two,  and  an  enterprising  hotel  manager  wilUng  to  lay  out  capital, 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  comforts,  could  be  found. 

At  Graham's  Town  and  King  William's  Town  (called  "  King  ")  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  are  as  fully  attainable  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Colony,  except  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town  (which  are 
too  humid  in  winter),  or  in  Eamberley. 

As  regards  the  class  of  clerks,  warehousemen,  journeymen 
tailors,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  promise  employment.  As  to  pro- 
fessional men,  whether  architects,  engineers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
or  clergymen,  there  is  always  scope  everywhere  for  really  able 
men.  Those  who  have  held  their  own  in  the  midst  of  the 
competition  of  the  old  country,  are  sure  to  ma>ke  a  position  for 
themselves  in  a  community  where  the  number  of  really  eminent 
men  is  necessarily  limited. 

Open  air  occupations  are  at  present  few,  but  as  the  unhealthy' 
mania  for  gambling  in  gold  and  diamond  shares  which  is  the 
curse  of  South  Africa  is  replaced  by  patient  plodding  work  on 
the  land,  the  country  will  speedily  change  its  aspect.  A  friend  and 
patient  of  mine,  Mr.  Irvine  of  Khig  WiUiam's  Town,  showed  what 
care  and  wise  outlay  could  do  in  converting  a  desert  into  a  model 
f€u:m  full  of  flourishing  fields,  plantations,  gardens,  and  thus  setting 
an  example  which  might  be  advantageously  followed  throughout 
a  great  extent  of  barren  country. 

Such  efforts  as  these  increase  the  value  of  South  Africa 
as  a  health  resort  by  reducing  the  excessive  dryness  of  the 
air  and  soil,  and  by  giving  something  for  the  eye  gratefully  to 
rest  upon,  and  thus  rendering  those  contented  who  without 
-anything  of  beauty  to  look  at  would  soon  escape  to  more 
attractive  lands. 

Cape  Town,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  capital,  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  largest  town  in  South  Africa,  is  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  in  a  truly  disgraceful  condition.  The 
European  population  has  deserted  the  town  in  favour  of  the 
suburbs.  The  Governor  and  the  General,  who  are  obliged  to  be  in 
residence  for  part  of  the  year,  escape  to  Wynbeig  whenever  it  is 
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possible.  The  efforts  at  drainage  hitherto  made  have  turned  the 
Bay  into  a  sewage  outfall,  the  Breakwater  having  prevented  the 
*'  scour  **of  the  tide,  the  matters  brought  down  by  the  drains  under- 
go decomposition,  poison  the  air,  and  develop  endemic  disease. 
Until  this  .state  of  things  is  remedied  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
invaUds  are  not  tempted  to  remain  in  the  city. 

When  at  Cape  Town  an  opportunity  was  kindly  afforded  me  of 
meeting  the  members  of  the  "  South  African  Medical  Association" 
io  discuss  questions  connected  with  the  cHmate. 

More  than  twenty  members  of  the  society  were  present,  repre- 
senting various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  very  interesting  statements  were  made  and  important 
generalizations  arrived  at. 

A  series  of  papers  (33  in  number)  were  placed  in  my  hands, 
prepared  by  the  medicid  men  of  the  various  districts  of  the  Colony, 
containing  a  liiass  of  information  from  which  I  was  allowed  to 
make  extracts.  These  papers  were  drawn  up  in  answer  to  a 
series  of  carefully  prepared  inquiries  with  a  view  to  obtain 
definite  information  on  climate,  elevation,  water  supply,  &c., 
together  with  references  to  cases  of  disease  treated  in  the  several 
districts. 

Time  and  space  make  it  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  these 
conmiunications  here,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  classify  them 
according  to  the  different  areas,  some  of  which  are  of  great  eleva- 
yation,  some  low-lying,  some  humid,  and  others  exceedingly  dry.  I 
have  already  described,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  some  of  the 
typical  places  mentioned  in  these  reports,  and  will  now  pass  to  a 
comparative  survey. 

Dryness  and  clearness  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
air,  due  to  the  fact  that  rain  falls  at  long  intervals,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  glazed  with  baked  clay,  from 
which  the  water  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  falls ;  there  is  nothing 
to  retain  the  moisture  or  allow  it  slowly  to  filter  into  the  earth ; 
this,  though  bad  for  agriculture,  is  good  for  those  for  whom  a  dry, 
rarefied  air  is  essential. 

A  glance  at  the  diagrams  will  show  that  the  rainy  season  occurs 
in  winter  in  the  West,  and  in  summer  in  the  Eastern  Province 
so  that  the  wet  season  may  be  easily  avoided  by  travelHng  from 
one  part  of  the  Colony  to  another. 

The  three  winter  months  are  exceedingly  trying  in  the  high 
exposed  parts,  for  the  houses  are  built  without  fireplaces,  and  coal 
and  wood  for  fuel  are  almost  unobtainable;  dried  cowdung  doing 
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daty  for  peat,  as  well  as  for  cement  for  flooring,  and  stucco  for  the 
walls. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  63^,  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Biviera,  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

On  the  coast  lands  the  mean  summer  heat  is  68^,  and  in  winter 
56°. 

That  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  and  developmenir 
of  "  genus  homo  "  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  who  have  been  in  the  Colony  for  200  years 
are  amongst  the  largest  and  most  robust  of  men.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  men  from  6  ft.  4  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  not  lanky,  weedy, 
or  ill-grown,  but  with  bone  and  muscle  more  than  proportionate 
to  their  height. 

Army  statistics  show  that  the  Cape  and  Australia  are  the  most 
salubrious  stations  in  which  the  British  Army  has  been  stationed. 
Before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  the  Cape  was  recognised,  and 
justly,  as  being  the  sanatorium  for  broken-down  Indians. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  lands — that,  for  instance,  of  the 
suburbs  of  Cape  Town — has  been  compared  to  that  of  Madeira. 
At  Wynberg,  Bondebosch,  and  Kalk  Bay  the  air  is  clear,  bright^ 
and  sunny  m  summer,  but  in  winter  overcharged  with  moisture. 
It  proves  enervating  to  residents,  who  in  a  few  years  are  apt  to 
lose  physical  and  intellectual  energy.  The  heat,  too,  is  great  in 
summer. 

At  Kimberley  the  mean  temperature  is  7(f  in  summer  and 
50°  in  winter,  whilst  in  London  it  is  64°  and  37°. 

The  winter  is  short  and  mild ;  the  heat  of  midsummer  is  more 
intense  than  that  of  July  and  August  in  England,  but  so  dry, 
rarefied,  and  buoyant  is  the  atmosphere,  that  the  men  work  aU 
day  with  ceaseless  energy  and  activity  notwithstanding  the  high 
temperature,  which  in  December,  January,  and  February  rises 
frequently  to  104°  or  105°. 

Much  consideration  is  needed  for  the  selection  of  the  district 
suited  for  each  case,  and  it  may  be  wise  to  obtain  advice,  after 
arriving  in  the  Colony,  as  to  the  best  places  at  which  to  stay  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  Happily,  there  are  highly  compe- 
tent men  at  Cape  Town  and  in  the  Eastern  Province  ready  to  give 
the  needful  counsel.  Some  general  principles,  however,  should  be 
recognised  before  leaving  home  if  our  patients  are  to  gain  the 
fullest  benefit,  although  each  individual  case  requires,  of  course> 
special  consideration  and  guidance. 

The  Eastern  Province  supplies  to  non-tubercular  cases  very 
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many  adTantof^,  especially  in  Gn^am'sTown  and  King  William's 
Town. 

The  Karoo  district,  in  which  Aliwal,  Beaufort  West,  Colee- 
bei^,  Cradock,  Ac.,  are  situated,  may  be  reached  from  Cape  Town 
or  Port  Elizabeth  in  a  few  hoars,  and  will  prove  a  haven  to  ai^ 
ever-increasing  number  of  health-seekers,  whilst  the  Upper  Karoo 
and  more  elevated  plateaux  of  the  interior  give  scope  for  the 
cnergiea  of  those  who,  having  regained  health  in  the  Karoo,  desire 
to  secure  wealth  in  the  gold  fields  or  diamond  mines  of  the 
Transvaal  or  Kimberley. 

Title  extensive  district,  which  occupies  some  18,000  square 
miles,  owes  its  name  to  the  presence  of  the  karoo  bush,  which 
dots  the  whole  area  and  afiFords  food  for  millions  of  sheep,  who 
find  in  its  young  shoots  a  highly  fattening  food. 

Spring  and  autumn  hardly  exist  in  the  upper  Karoo  plateau. 
Bummer  begins  suddenly  about  September,  increases  in  intensity 
till  January,  decreases  till  the  end  of  April.  Dry,  worm  vrinds, 
sometimes  dust-laden,  prevail  during  the  day,  with  cool,  invigo- 
rating breezes  at  night.  Thunderstorms  are  common  in  mid- 
summer (Christmas  time),  accompanied  by  rain  or  hail.  These 
summer  thunderstorms  infuse  new  life  into  every  hving  thing ; 
before  these  refreshit^  storms  occur,  the  heat  is  often  oppressive, 
and  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high  as  110°  F.  in  the  shade ; 
bat  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gentle  currents 
of  air,  and  the  cool  evenings,  it  is  not  very  oppressive.  In  winter 
the  air  is/-dry,  clear,  sharp,  and  delightful,  but  very  cold,  often 
frosty,  at  night. 

The  inaccessibility  of  this  region  has  made  it  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  Now  that  the  Diamond  Fields  have 
opened  up  the  country,  comfortably  appointed  express  trains  on 
the  American  system,  having  sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars,  and 
every  convenience,  rapidly  convey  the  traveller  to  places  where 
he  can  spend  the  summer  and  winter  months  respectively  onder 
conditions  calculated  to  secure  benefit  with  the  least  possible  risk. 
The  towns  and  villages  of  the  Karoo  become  tree-clad  and 
attractive  if  the  water  supply  is  adequate  for  irrigation ;  without 
this  they  have  a  dry,  desolate  aspect. 

The  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  ehadeless  regions  of  the  Cape 
Colony  can  be  borne  without  injury ;  the  air  being  pure,  dry,  and 
generally  in  motion,  sunstroke  never  occurs.  A  lower  shade 
temperature  where  the  mbvement  of  the  air  is  less,  and  evapora- 
tion, with  its  cooling  tendency,  is  checked,  cannot  be  so  easily 
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borne.  A  shade  heat  of  90°  F.  is  overpowering  to  those  who 
can  sustain  prolonged  hard  work  in  a  sun  heat  of  120°. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  evidence  points  is  that  for 
phthisical  cases  the  Karoo  climate  supplies  all  the  desiderata,  but 
that  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  home  are  here  still  deficient » 
and  that  even  where  they  are  to  be  found  there  is  a  want  of  that 
incident  and  variety  so  important  in  every  case. 

Those  to  whom  the  delicacies  of  home  life  are  essential  may  find 
the  monotony  trying,  and  the  coarse  conditions  of  life  intolerably 
irksome.  A  continuous  residence  is  needed  for  cure  in  chronic 
cases,  and  no  one  should  attempt  such  a  life  who  is  not  content  to 
put  up  with  many  inconveniences,  and  to  renounce  most  of  the 
refinements  and  avocations  of  English  town  life.  To  many  per- 
sons, however,  the  free  and  easy  mode  of  existence  becomes  so 
pleasant  that  a  return  to  city  life  is  viewed  with  regret.  There  is 
variety  for  sportsmen,  and  those  who  enjoy  riding  and  hunting 
the  four  kinds  of  buck  found  in  the  district. 

Experience  shows  that  tubercular  phthisis  is  almost  unknown 
in  many  parts  of  the  Karoo. 

Strong  and  healthy  people  notice  a  diminution  of  appetite  and 
activity  at  an  equable  high  temperature ;  whereas  weak  persons 
live  and  flourish  in  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  manifest  greater 
energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  less  liability  to  disease  than  in  cooler 
and  more  variable  regions  suited  to  the  strong  and  healthy. 
Conversely,  cold  climates  are  well  borne  by  the  sturdy,  though 
trying  and  perhaps  destructive  to  the  delicate  or  ailing. 

If  the  invalid  determines  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  lower 
Karoo,  or,  indeed,  in  the  central  or  higher  Karoo,  he  must  be 
content  to  pass  the  day  under  the  verandah  of  the  house,  or  in  a 
hammock  slung  under  the  trees.  The  houses  are  kept  cool  by 
closing  doors  and  windows  in  the  early  morning ;  such  a  close, 
fusty  air  is  of  course  quite  unsuited  to  those  with  chest 
disease. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  continuous  residence  for  a  series  of  vears  is 
necessary  to  establish  cure  in  cases  of  extensive  or  advanced 
disease,  but  that  in  incipient  cases  and  those  of  threatened  disease 
a  short  residence  often  secures  speedy  improvement.  But  suitable 
hotel  accommodation  must  be  provided. 

During  thirty  years  of  practice  I  have  had  ample  means  of 
judging  the  results  of  climate  treatment  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada.    I  have  found  these  Colonies 
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prove  of  essential  service  to  many.  I  feel  satisfied,  however, 
that  Sotith  Africa,  from  its  accessibility,  its  dryness,  elevation, 
and  other  peculiarities,  is  specially  adapted  to  others.  At  present 
it  is  batter  fitted  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  be  pioneers. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  making  a  comparisoQ  between  the 
Anstraliau  and  Soath  African  climates  that,  whilst  the  latitude  of 
Sydney  correspondB  with  that  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town, 
there  is  no  part  of  South  Africa  in  so  low  a  latitude  as  Melbourne, 
or  even  Adelaide. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Cape  Town  is  61-3°  F.,  of  Melbourne 
57'2°,  the  same  as  Bathurst,  which  is  2,150  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
Washington  is  56-9°.  Bordeaux  570°.  MarseilleB  58-3° ;  Sydney 
62-6°,  Adelaide  64-6°,  and  Perth  (W.  Auatraha)  64°. 

Whereas  the  rainfall  of  Cape  Town  is  25  inches,  that  of  Sydney 
is  50  inches,  of  Perth  28-9,  of  Melbourne  2546,  Ventoor  25-5, 
London  24,  Paris  22,  and  Adelaide  20. 

The  elevation  of  Cradock  and  of  Beaufort  West  is  only 
2,800  ft.,  yet  this  has  proved  sufficient  in  many  cases  of  phthisis. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this  should  be  the  case  without 
personal  experience  of  the  remarkably  dry,  clear,  and  heating 
atmosphere. 

In  cases  of  contracted  lung  after  pleuro-pneumonia,  collapse 
after  whooping  cough,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  expanding  effect  of 
rarefied  air  is  required,  a  higher  altitude,  like  that  of  Aliwal, 
Tarkastad,  or  Johannesbergis  requisite. 

Experience  is  required  also  to  determine  in  each  case  whether 
(a)  it  is  best  to  accustom  the  patient  to  the  dry  air  of  the  Karoo 
at  a  moderate  elevation  before  making  trial  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, or  (b)  whether  the  higher  elevation  should  he  first  sought, 
and  then  a  settled  home  be  found  at  a  moderate  elevation,  e.g., 
1,700  ft.  above  the  sea. 

I  have  known  good  results  follow  from  a  sojourn  in  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  during  the  winter,  and 
then,  taking  ship  for  Sydney,  settle  in  the  Biverina  between  the 
Murray  and  Mumimbidgee  Bivers  at  an  elevation  of  some  1,200 
or  1,500  ft. 

In  a  communication  of  this  kind  it  is  not  possible  even  to  indi- 
cate the  conditions  which  guide  the  physician  in  formulating  a 
plan  for  a  given  case.  For  instance,  I  have  to-day  advised  a 
patient  to  seek  first,  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  tropics ;  second, 
an  exceedingly  dry  and  elevated  climate ;  and  third,  a  Ufe-long 
sojourn  in  a  variable  climate,  like  that  of  New  Zealand ;  for  a 
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Tenr  loo^  sea  TOfiee  voold  cerudnly  hare  been  hannfuly  and  a 
long  sukT  in  the  Kazoo  idll  probably  not  be  leqniiecL 

This  is  soi  the  oecasion  for  details  as  regards  rainfall,  thenno- 
metric  obserratimis,  ves  and  dry  bolb  readings,  f<»ce,  preyalence, 
and  direetioc  ol  winds,  kc.  These  facts  are  recorded  in  the 
annnal  reports  ol  the  Meteorological  Commission.  I  have  prepared 
from  these  reports  the  diagrams  on  the  wall,  which  illoslrate  the 
monthhr  rainfall  in  certain  selected  health  resorts  in  the  east  and 
west  provinces  of  Cape  Colony,  and  I  also  exhibit  a  table  giving 
the  annual  rainfall  in  inches  and  the  nnmber  of  days  on  which 
rain  fell — for  the  value  of  the  first  without  the  second  is  greatly 
lessened.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  how  much  places  near 
together  vary  in  this  respect,  thou^  no  diversity  is  so  marked  as 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rainfall  at  Cape  Town  Castle  is  21'7'l,  at  Wynberg 
43-40  rten  miles  off),  and  at  Bishop's  Conrt  56*65.  The  last  is 
situated  half-way  between  the  other  two»  but  the  position  of 
Tahle  Mountain  determines  the  rainfall  in  either  case. 

Some  of  the  diagrams  exhibited  have  been  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  my  kind  friend  Sir  Charles  Mills,  the  Agent-Gieneral 
of  Cape  Colony,  to  whom  our  best  thanks  are  due. 

The  series  of  framed  drawings,  thirteen  in  number,  show  the 
rainfall  for  each  month  in  the  vear,  and  for  the  whole  vear ;  from 
which  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  winter  rainfall  about  Cape 
Town  is  high,  whilst  in  the  Eastern  Province  the  winter  is  dry, 
the  rainfall  occurring  only  in  the  summer  months. 

The  large  coloured  diagrams  show  exactly  the  distribution  of 
rain  month  by  month  at  Cape  Town,  Wynberg,  and  C^res,  with 
the  almost  rainless  Pella  in  the  N.W. 

Compare  those  in  which  the  winter  rains  are  heav}',  with  the 
diagrams  of  the  Eastern  Province,  which  clearly  exhibit  the  fact 
that  at  Aliwal  and  Colesberg  the  rainfall  in  winter  is  almost  nil, 
whereas  in  summer  it  is  considerable. 

At  Graham's  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  rain  is  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  disadvantage,  and  really  is  so,  iu  those  cases  of  lung 
disease  in  which  an  absolutely  dr\'  climate  is  the  great  desi- 
deratum. It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  iu  a  region  the  chief 
evil  of  which  is  its  excessive  drvness.  the  free  tiistribution  of  rain 
throughout  the  year  in  certain  oases  a^iils  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  enjoyment. 

The  Table  shown  in   Appendix,  which  gives  the  altitude  and 
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Taanfall  of  certain  selected  resortd,  has  a  column  stating  the 
n;umher  of  days  on  which  rain  falls,  an  important  point  for 
consideration  in  judging  of  climate. 

I  am  saying  but  little  about  Natal,  having  written  much  about 
it  elsewhere.  The  climate  is  good  for  persons  with  complaints  of 
the  throat  and  chest,  those  liable  to  bronchial  affections  in  Eng- 
land being  surprisingly  free  from  them  at  Maritzburg;  it  is  some- 
what too  relaxing,  and  the  sudden  changes  in  summer,  as  the 
moist  sea-breezes  or  dry  land-winds  prevail,  are  apt  to  try  those 
with  irritable  nerves. 

Durban  has  greatly  improved  of  late,  but  the  coast  lands  of 
l^atal  cannot  be  recommended.  The  country  rises  gradually  until 
the  elevated  plateaux  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal 
are  reached.  These  are  very  dry  and  salubrious,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, come  into  favour  again.  The  excessive  native  population  of 
Ifatal  will  necessitate  firm  and  wise  government. 

In  Natal,  however,  and  indeed  throughout  South  Africa,  there 
is  no  need  for  the  invaUd,  or  even  for  the  colonist,  to  do  any  hard 
manual  work,  for  the  native  population  is  large,  and  the  Kafirs 
are  ready  and  able  to  work. 

On  leaving  Natal  for  the  open,  dreary,  desolate  Orange  Free 
State,  great  changes  take  pletce  in  the  climate  and  vegetation ; 
many  parts  of  this  now  deserted  region  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  at  a  distant  time  densely  populous ;  remains  of  stone-built 
villages,  with  pottery,  are  found  in  the  gold-bearing  districts  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Matebeleland. 

Bloemfontein  (4,500  ft.),  since  attention  was  drawn  to  it  (see 
paper,  R.M.C.S.  Trans,  vol.  Ivi.),  has  proved  of  essential  service 
to  many.  Still  more  favourable  health  resorts  are  now  opened  up, 
which  were  inaccessible  for  invalids  before  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  diamonds  rendered  means  of  transit  comparatively  easy. 
Speaking  generally,  the  Orange  Free  State  is  dry  and  cold  in 
winter ;  its  average  elevation  is  nearly  4,500  ft.  It  is  less  rich 
in  vegetation  and  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  Transvaal. 
Well-appointed  costches  now  leave  the  railway  terminus  at 
Kimberley  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  train  (32  hours  from  Cape 
Town,  and  27^  hours  from  Port  Elizabeth),  those  carrying  the 
mails  accomplishing  the  distance  to  Johannesburg  in  57  hours. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  railway  will  be  pushed  on,  and  this 
weary  journey  be  materially  shortened. 

The  sanitation  of  Bloemfontein  is  bad ;  fever,  dysentery,  and 
diphtheria  prevail.     Ladybrand  is  free  from  these  defects. 
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The  natural  seaport  for  the  gold  fields,  which  is  only  115  mile8> 
from  Barberton  and  346  from  Pretoria,  is  Delagoa  Bay.  The- 
railway  thence  into  the  interior  is  now  completed  for  fifty-five  miles,, 
and  may  possibly  be  extended.  Delagoa  Bay  is  unhealthy  in 
summer,  and  is  at  present  marked  by  that  stagnation  which  may 
be  expects  under  Portuguese  rule. 

When  the  line  is  worked  by  an  English  or  Transraal  company,, 
obstructive  influences  will  be  removed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Pretoria  should  not  be  reached  in  a  day  from  Delagoa  Bay — the 
natural  port  in  South-East  Africa. 

Johannesburg  (5,000  ft.),  285  miles  from  Kimberley,  the  present 
railwav  terminus,  can  be  reached  bv  coach  in  57  hours.  1V>  an 
invalid  this  drive  is  so  exhausting,  that  it  should  not 
be  undertaken.  The  slow  coach,  which  stops  for  a  few  hours  each 
night,  is  not  so  well  appointed,  and  is  likely  to  prove  even  more 
fatiguing  than  the  fast  one.  The  mud  is  often  more  than  knee- 
deep,  and  even  thirty-six  oxen  may  prove  insufficient  to  get  the 
vehicle  out  of  the  mire.  The  crowding  is  alwairs  great,  and  the 
discomfort  hence  arising  excessive. 

The  climate  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  is  oulv  dustv  in  the  towD» 
or  where  the  traffic  is  great.  During  the  summer  rains,  however, 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  and  ver\'  trying,  and  during  ibe 
winter  the  nights  are  bitterly  cold. 

Quarters  are  so  dear  that  the  nsitor  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
rvH>!n  which  would  not  content  him  elsewhere,  and  Club  life  is 
natumlly  expensive  where  the  distance  and  cost  of  transit  are  so 
grvat. 

One  day.  when  railway  communication  is  completed,  and  when 
ouartexs  are  good  and  reasonable,  and  when  the  *'gold  mania" 
is  in  a  less  acute  phase,  this  may  perhaps  prove  a  more  valnaMe 
health  resort,  but  at  present  it  is  unsuited  for  health  seekers,  and 
must  be  left  tv^  those  who  are  searching  for  wealth. 

The  pn>verbial  unhealthiness  of  Delagoa  Bay.  and  the  whole 
seaK>ard  nc^rth  of  Durban,  Port  Xaial*.  is  dependent  on  the 
rai'.k  grass  and  hmr.idity  of  the  air  and  soil.  Ten  years  ago 
Barbortor.  had  the  reputation  of  beini:  at  least  as  fatal  to  the 
so;:Iorsi  as  DolA^^>a  l^v.  Now.  thanks  tv*  she  niareh  of  civilisa- 
tior.,  iv>  the  outti»;g  dowr.  of  trees,  ar.d  specially  to  the  burning 
of  rjiuik  crass,  it  has  Kwir.o  hoahhv. 


•  Fcff  the  wvttvU  "  r.x>rth  o*  r\irb*r..  IVrt  Kasal." 
St,  Lucia  Bi^/'    vNc^e  W  Astbcr.) 
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Pretoria,  the  capital  of  tbe  Transvaal  (elevation  4,000  ft.),  is 
said  to  be  an  exceedingly  attractive  place.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and 
in  summer  decidedly  hotter  than  Johannesburg ;  but  scarcely 
hotter  than  the  hot  days  of  our  English  summer,  and  decidedly 
lees  hot  than  Paris. 

In  the  summer  months  the  hills,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  8,000 
feet,  are  covered  vrith  mist,  and  the  whole  region  is  healthy. 

In  Bechuanaland  the  elevation  varies  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 
More  rain  falls  than  in  Cape  Colony.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c., 
grow  readily  in  the  beautiful  valleys,  but  it  is  found  that 
inigation  is  apt  to  breed  fevers ;  the  gardens  are  therefore  kept  ab 
a  distance  from  the  honses.  Above  the  level  of  4,000  feet  the 
immunity  level  is  reached,  and  the  risk  of  fever  and  phthisis  ia 
greatly  diminished.  Should  the  proposed  Bechuanaland  Bailway 
be  pushed  forward,  it  will  open  up  a  country  having  a  fine  climate 
and  great  possibilities  of  expansion. 

Experience  now  being  gained  in  Tropical  Africa  confirms  that 
acquired  in  India  in  regard  to  the  immunity  level. 

In  the  Neilgherriee  the  immunity  level  from  fever  is  4,500  feet. 
In  the  latitude  of  Bechoanaland  it  must  be  at  a  level  considerably 
below  this,  say  4,000  feet. 

The  fever  is  not  limited  to  the  oozy,  jungly,  saUne  marshea 
n^nrth  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but  is  found  too  in  dry  arid  tracts  where 
the  rainfall  is  slight,  where  there  are  no  swamps  or  signs  of  super- 
ficial moisture ;  there  may,  however,  be  areas  of  damp  subsoil 
without  drainage  in  which  solar  heat  leads  to  the  development  of 
malarial  poison  ;  the  turning  up  of  such  ground  produces  an 
outbreak  of  fever,  but  when  the  drainage  and  cultivation  are  com- 
pleted the  unhealthiness  ia  removed. 

Anyone  setthng  in  the  8ub*tropical  or  tropical  regions  of  Africa 
should  master  and  act  upon  the  mles  found  needful  in  other 
malarioos  lands,  or  he  will  lay  his  bones  beside  those  of  many 
pioneers  of  civiUsation  who  would  not  have  died  had  they  followed 
ont  wise  precautions. 

For  instance,  the  rainy  season  and  the  still  more  sickly  drying- 
np  season  should  not  be  spent  in  malarious  districts.  The  first 
clearance  and  digging  up  of  virgin  soil  should  be  performed  by 
those  already  acclimatised.  Malaria  being  most  potent  near 
the  ground,  and  specially  when  the  smi  has  just  disappeared  below 
the  horizon,  it  is  important  to  sleep  well  above  the  ground. 
Hoosea  should  be  constructed  with  sleeping  rooms  in  an  upper 

■*ry,  the  windows  being  closed  at  night.    The  diet  should  be 
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nutritious.  Drink  very  temperately  used,  if  at  all.  Exercise, 
taken  early,  should  he  preceded  by  a  cup  of  chocolate,  tea,  or 
coffee.  Protection  of  the  head  and  neck  from  the  s\m  should  be 
adequate,  drinking  water  boiled  and  filtered,  and  two  grains  of 
quinine  taken  night  and  morning. 

Directions  such  as  these,  which  are  based  on  Sir  Joseph  Fay- 
rer's  experience,  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  ague  and 
fever. 

In  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  breaking  up  and  cultivat- 
ing virgin  land  it  is  important  not  to  Uve  in  the  midst  of  the  land, 
and  if  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  the  garden,  the  house  should  not 
abut  upon  it,  but  should  be  placed  to  the  windward  of  it,  or  a  belt 
of  Eucalyptus  should  be  planted  between  the  house  and  the  irri- 
gated fields.  Such  a  belt  acts  as  an  effective  screen,  just  as  a 
gauze  mosquito  curtain  keeps  the  malaria  from  one  sleeping  in 
the  jungle. 

The  Eucalyptus  grows  readily  after  the  first  year  or  two,  dur- 
ing which  it  needs  attention  if  the  season  is  unfavourable. 

The  Forestry  experiences  of  South  Africa  are  such  as  to  en- 
courage great  development.  A  wise  outlay  would  change  the 
face  of  the  country,  as  it  has  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 
of  the  towns.  In  this  respect  Graham's  Town  is  a  model.  The 
annual  **  tree  planting,"  when  every  child  plants  a  tree  (the 
Pinus  insignis),  is  an  institution  which  might  be  copied  in  many 
a  neighbourhood  with  great  advantage  to  the  climate  as  well  as 
to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  place. 

Stinkwood,  the  **  teak  of  South  Africa,"  is  a  most  valuable 
wood  [specimen]. 

Ironwood  has  been  found  by  Sir  John  Coode  of  great  value  for 
piles  driven  under  water-mark 

Bechuanaland  and  the  protected  districts  extend  to  the  Zam- 
besi. The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  suited  for  pasture ;  many 
of  the  natives  wear  European  clothing,  and  show  a  talent  for  car- 
pentering and  mechanics,  and  the  climate  is  said  to  be  almoat 
perfect.  No  frost  in  winter ;  rain  is  rare  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber. Children  may  be  reared  as  high  as  the  Zambesi  latitude 
(18^  S.). 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  under  the  influence  of  alcoholios, 
some  of  the  native  races  of  a  low  type  are  dying  out.  Bui  thft 
Zulus  are  a  powerful  race,  and  resist  the  aeoesB  of  jditMi      ^ 

Leprosy  is  said  to  be  spreading  among  Hm^ 
in  various  places.  ;•    i 
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A  peculiarity  has  been  noted  in  the  climate  on  the  Limpopo  at 
an  altitude  of  2,880  feet,  where  the  road  from  Pretoria  to  Ehama's 
country  crosses  the  river  :  whilst  the  sun  is  hot,  99^  in  the  shade, 
cold  blasts  of  wind,  having  a  temperature  of  70°,  occur  every  four 
or  five  minutes.  Eheumatism  is  very  apt  to  be  thus  caused,  the 
moist  skin  being  dangerously  chilled  by  the  cold  blast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  N'gami,  at  an  altitude  of  2,813 
feet,  lat.  21°  8,  the  sickly  season  prevails  from  September  to  May, 
when  it  is  wise  to  avoid  this  region. 

At  the  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zambesi,  the  river  is  about  a  mile 
in  breadth ;  although  the  elevation  is  2,580  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
is  unhealthy  during  the  summer. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  this  region  as  a  valuable 
field  for  emigration  and  for  trade  with  the  interior,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  further  information  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  climate, 
the  means  of  maintaining  health,  the  time  of  year  at  which  it 
ahould  be  avoided,  ^. 

Mission  and  other  stations  now  extend  from  the  Biver  Congo 
on  the  west  to  the  stations  of  the  East  African  Company  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  so  on  to  Zanzibar. 

The  interval  between  the  Victoria  Falls  and  the  sources  of  the 
Zambesi  and  of  the  Congo,  which  He  side  by  side,  is  being  rapidly 
bridged,  especially  by  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  Rev.  —  Amott. 
A  railway,  as  proposed,  to  Stanley  Pool,  would  make  the  1,200 
mile  water-way  of  the  Congo  accessible.  Another  short  railway 
will  eventually  connect  the  Congo  near  the  Stanley  Falls  with  the 
Lake  system  of  the  interior,  thus  linking  the  east  with  the  west ; 
whilst  much  will  be  done  to  connect  the  north  and  the  south 
when  the  Cape  Eailway  is  extended  to  the  Zambesi. 

Passing  northward  of^the  Zambesi,  only  the  lower  parts  of  whose 
course  are  known  to  be  very  unhealthy,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Island  of  Zanzibar,  we  come  to  the  region  recently  acquired  by 
the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  which  has  rights 
extending  over  a  section  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  between 
the  coast  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake,  a  territory  of  67,000 
square  miles,  three  times  as  large  as  Natal.  It  is  bounded  by 
mountains  Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro,  upwards  of  19,000  feet  in 
lieighty  with  high,  cool  plateaux  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 

mtrjfp  and  affording  districts  endowed  with  a  temperate  climate 

parate  flora,  well  watered,,  richly  wooded,  and  offering 

a  locahties  for  European  settlers.     This  country  is 

4r.'  H.  H.  Johnston  in  the  October  number  of  TJis 
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Fortnightly  Beview  in  a  way  to  attract  all  who  read  it.  It  is  the 
finest  botanical  and  zoological  garden  in  the  world,  and  might 
become  the  granary  of  the  East. 

Large  areas  in  these  districts  have  a  European  climate,  superior 
in  salubrity  to  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  average  night 
temperature  in  the  hilly  districts  being  6CP,  and  in  the  plains  68°, 
and  the  greatest  heat  registered  81^. 

The  seasons  are  regular ;  from  June  to  October  no  rain,  from 
November  to  May  an  abundant  rainfall. 

At  an  altitude  from  4,000  feet  to  8,000  feet,  the  climate  is 
described  by  Mr.  Johnston  as  like  a  Devonshire  sunmier,  becoming 
cooler  the  higher  you  go. 

Again,  Bishop  Hannington  when  crossing  the  Equator  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  remarked :  "The  valleys  and  grassy 
or  heathy  downs  are  very  like  Devonshire."  Above  6,000  feet  the 
tangled  forest  begins,  with  dense  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth, 
which  cUngs  to  the  mountain  to  the  height  of  9,000  feet ;  Kilima- 
njaro, rising  to  a  height  of  19,000Jeet,  looks  lovely  in  the  evening 
Ught. 

The  population  around  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  very  dense,  and 
is  estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  speaking  of  the  high,  dry  country  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  says  :  "  It  is  the  complete  antipodes  to  our  cold, 
damp,  English  winter.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  ever  falls  between  May 
and  August.  Damp  and  cold  are  never  combined ;  the  atmo- 
sphere never  has  that  steamy,  debilitating  effect  so  well  known  in 
India  and  in  parts  of  the  coast  region  of  South  Africa.  You  may 
sleep  out  of  doors  with  the  most  perfect  impunity." 

There  is,  however,  a  dark  side  to  this  picture.  Central  Africa 
is  dotted  with  the  graves  of  missionaries,  devoted  men,  who  have 
striven  to  take  the  Gospel  into  the  heart  of  the  great  dark  C<hi- 
tinent,  and  have  perished  in  the  attempt.  Let  us  not  regard 
them  as  a  failure,  but  as  the  leaders  of  a ''  forlorn  hope,"  beckoning 
us  onward  and  upward  to  victory  and  to  triumph. 

Professor  Drummond,  in  his  recent  work  on  **  Tropical  Africa,*' 
writes  :  **  The  physical  features  of  the  great  continent  are  easily 
grasped.  From  the  coast  a  low,  scorched  plain,  reeking  with 
malaria,  extends  inland  in  unbroken  monotony  for  200  or  300 
miles.  This  is  succeeded  by  mountains  slowly  risiDg  into  platoatiz 
some  2,000  ft.  or  8,000  ft.  higher,  and  these,  at  ■omf' 
miles  distance,  form  the  pedestal  f or  a  iP 
again. 
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"  This  last  plateau,  4,000  ft.  or  5,000  ft.  high,  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.  These  plateaux  are  but 
mountains  and  plains,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forest. 

''  The  Zambesi  drains  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  milhon 
square  miles,  and,  like  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers,  its 
reaches  are  broken  by  cascades  and  cataracts,  marking  the  margin 
of  the  several  table-lands. 

''  Africa  rises  from  its  three  environing  oceans  in  three  great 
tiers :  first  a  coast- line,  low  and  deadly ;  further  in,  a  plateau  the 
height  of  the  Grampians ;  further  still,  the  higher  plateau,  extend- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles,  with  mountains  and  valleys.  Cover 
the  coast  belt  with  rank,  yellow  grass,  dot  here  and  there  a  palm ; 
clothe  the  next  plateau  with  endless  forest,  with  low  trees  with 
half -grown  trunks  and  scanty  leaves,  offering  no  shade. 

**  As  you  approach  the  Equator,  Central  Africa  becomes  cooler, 
because  the  continent  is  more  elevated  in  the  interior,  and  there 
is  more  aqueous  vapour  and  cloud  than  in  the  more  southern 
lowlands. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Equatorial  zone  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
superior  to  that  on  the  borders  ;  at  night  it  is  cold,  two  blankets 
being  needed.    The  shade  thermometer  rarely  reaches  95  degrees." 

The  foliage  in  the  tropical  regions  is  luxuriant ;  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent  the  flora  is  remarkably  distinctive.  Trees 
are  specially  deficient.  Each  species  is  as  a  rule  limited  to  a  small 
area.  Foreign  plants  are  very  slow  to  become  accUmatised,  many 
plants  remaining  for  five,  seven,  to  ten  years  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
only  fibwer  when  rain  and  temperature  coincide  with  their  require- 
ments. A  region  "generally  devoid  of  vegetation  may  after  rains 
spring  into  wonderful  luxuriance. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  flowering  plants  are  succulent,  and 
there  is  a  marked  prevalence  of  thorny  plants. 

The  mention  of  flowering  plants  reminds  me  that  I  am 
digressing  from  my  subject,  which  is  Southern,  rather  than 
Central  Africa — a  digression  which  I  hope  my  hearers  will  forgive, 
eonsidering  the  special  interest  at  this  moment  attaching  to 
tropical  Africa,  not  alone  from  its  poUtical,  but  from  the.  human 
Interest  attaching  to  the  loss  of  Colonel  Barttelot,  and  we  may 
fear  also  to  that  of  Stanley  himself. 

I'l^  Oapa  Colony  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  lying  waste 

m  for  lack  of  irrigation  and  improved  methods  of  farming. 

{  European  energy  and  capital  will  do  wonders,  and 

leason  to  hope  that  in  Bechuanaland  a  fresh  planta- 
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tion  of  European  settlers  will  soon  take  place,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  this  fertile  country  may  have  undergone  such  development 
as  to  make  it  a  haven  of  refuge  for  health-seekers  as  well  as 
agriculturists. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  consolidation  of  the  various 
Colonies,  hut  the  solidarity  of  South  Africa  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  our  statesmen,  and  will  one  day — let  us  trust  hy 
pacific  means — ^be  accompUshed.  Cape  Colony  comprises  240,000 
square  miles.  If  Bechuanaland  is  added  to  this,  a  territory 
is  formed  420,000  square  miles  in  extent — ^twice  the  size  of  France 
— ^having  a  population  of  1,800,000,  and  a  capacity  for  future 
development  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  arid,  almost  rainless  region  now  belonging  to  Gtermany 
need  not  be  envied ;  the  fever-stricken  region,  north  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  need  not  be  grudged  to  Portugal,  seeing  that  we  now  have 
within  the  sphere  of  British  influence  the  high  central  table- 
land, which  forms  a  healthy  hne  of  access  to  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  whence  arise  the  Zambesi,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Nile. 

The  future  development  of  "Congo  Free  State,"  and  the  East 
African  Lakes  Company,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  approach  of  a 
railway  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  The  country  800 
miles  in  length  between  Kimberley  and  the  Falls,  has  an  average 
elevation  of  4,000  feet,  and  for  the  most  part  is  not  unhealthy. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  follow  Stanley's  clearly  laid  down  laws 
as  regards  place  of  bivouac,  conditions  of  exposure  to  wind, 
&c.,  may,  without  great  risk,  explore  and  settle  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Congo  and  the  Nile.  The  terrible  fatality  that 
has  fallen  upon  our  pioneers,  who  have  approached  the  table- 
lands of  the  interior  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  or  of  the 
Zambesi,  is  due  to  the  pestilential  nature  of  the  swamps  and  low 
sea  coast  levels.  When  Equatorial  Africa  is  reached  without 
passing  through  these  fever-stricken  regions,  it  will  be  robbed  of 
half  its  dangers. 

Had  time  permitted  I  might  have  enumerated  some  of 
the  classes  of  disease  for  which  the  South  African  climate  may 
prove  of  special  benefit.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  apologise 
for  having  taken  you  over  so  much  arid  ground.  If  you  have 
found  the  subject  a  dry  one,  I  may  remind  you  that  this  dryness 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  Great  Karoo  district, 
which  determines  the  character  of  **  So^th  Africa  as  a  health 
resort." 
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Discussion, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Chables  Mitchell,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  was  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  being  called  upon  to  open  this  discussion 
on  a  paper  that  really  is  hardly  one  which  a  layman  may  venture 
to  criticise ;  but  if  a  layman  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  his 
experience  dnring  a  residence  of  eight  or  nine  years  in  the 
country  spoken  of  has  almost  entirely  corresponded  with  that  of 
Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  then  I  am  qnite  ready  to  give  that  testi- 
mony. I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Natal,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  has  been  so  scantily — I  had  almost  said,  scurvily — 
treated  in  the  paper;  for  I,  in   common  with   South  Africans 
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themselves,  have  always  regarded  Natal  as  the  garden  of  South 
Africa,  and  that  both  for  the  invalid  and  the  man  in  health  to 
live  in  Natal  was,  so  far  as  climate  goes,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  residence  in  Paradise  that  could  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  I  often  regret  that  I  ever  left  it.  I  may  say  also  that 
in  my  own  personal  experience  I  have  found  some  very  remark- 
able cases  of  cure  of  chest  disease  in  Natal.  I  remember  I  had 
hardly  been  in  Maritzburg  more  than  a  few  hours  when  a  man 
who  had  met  me  only  accidentally  at  home  came  running  across  the 
street  to  embrace  me  as  the  one  individual  whom  he  knew  in  the 
place.  He  had  come  from  Bloemfontein,  the  recognised  sana- 
torium of  South  Africa,  where  he  had  gone  from  England  with 
one  of  his  lungs  severely  affected.  He  told  me  the  place  did  not 
suit  him,  and  that  he  was  going  home  to  die.  I  persuaded  him 
to  stay  in  Maritzburg,  however,  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  he  is  in  Natal,  a  comparatively  healthy  and  useful  profes- 
sional man.  I  certainly  have  a  strong  opinion  that  Natal  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  considered  one  of  the  health  resorts  of  South 
Africa.  I  remember  another  case  in  which  its  health-giving 
properties  have  been  proved.  It  was  that  of  a  banker,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  many  in  this  room,  who  went  out  there  only 
as  a  last  resort,  and  with  but  little  expectation  of  surviving  for 
any  length  of  time  after  his  arrival ;  but  the  result  was  that  after 
living  in  the  Colony  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  died  quite 
an  elderly  man,  and  from  a  disease  quite  different  from  that 
affecting  the  chest.  I  would  strongly  recommend  all  those 
desiring  a  change  to  try  Natal,  and,  if  they  do  not  get  such  a  dry 
climate  there  as  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  they  will  enjoy 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  agreeable  society  into  which  they  will 
be  thrown — and  agreeable  society,  let  me  say,  is  something  of 
which  some  parts  of  Cape  Colony  are  rather  deficient.  You  may 
say  that  I  am  standing  up  for  my  own  country,  and  so  I  am,  for 
I  really  came  here  in  the  hope  of  finding  Natal  spoken  of  as  the 
place  to  which  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  was  going  to  send  a  stream 
of  interesting  invahds.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  South 
Africa  is  a  place  for  those  invalids  who  wish  to  spend  only  one 
vrinter  away  from  the  beautiful  climate  which  we  are  being  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  here  at  home  just  now,  seeing  that  the  smnmer 
they  come  upon  in  South  Africa  is  the  most  unpleasant  part  of 
the  year.  With  such  people,  then,  I  do  not  think  South  Africa 
will  be  a  very  favourite  place,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  supplant  tha 
Riviera  in   their  estimation.    I  wish  it  was,   '      ~ 
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agree  with  the  lecturer  as  to  the  desirability  of  diverting  to  our 
beautiful  Colonies  a  portion  at  any  rate  of  that  wealth  which 
health  and  pleasure  seekers  shower  upon  the  Continent  and  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  and  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  those  who  are  struggling  for  an  existence  there  with  very 
little  capital.  Depend  upon  it,  South  Africa,  like  all  British 
Colonies,  is  all  the  better  for  having  as  much  money  brought  into 
it  as  possible.  Invalids  bring  money  with  them,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
doctors  would  discover  that  our  British  Colonies  are  good 
health  resorts.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any  more,  and  I 
will  conclude  by  expressing  what  must  be  the  opinion  of  every- 
one who  knows  South  Africa,  that  we  have  had  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  from  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  and  I  trust  that 
other  English  physicians  will  follow  in  his  wake,  and  consider  the 
claims  of  our  Colonies  to  share  in  the  cure  of  English  invalids. 

Mr.  L.  A.  ViNTCENT,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony) :  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell  commenced  by  saying  that  he  thought  Dr.  Symes 
Thompson  had  treated  the  Colony  of .  Natal  rather  scurvily.  If 
that  be  so,  I  do  not  think  it  was  done  intentionally,  and,  at  all 
events,  I,  as  a  resident  in  the  Cape  Colony,  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  complain  of  Dr.  Symes  Thompson's  treatment  of  the 
Colony  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  connected.  If  the 
lecturer  had  this  evening  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  medi- 
cal aspect  of  the  question,  I  certainly  would  not  have  attempted 
to  come  before  you  as  a  critic  of  the  paper  we  have  heard  read  ; 
but,  as  you  are  aware.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  has  generahsed,  and 
has  shown  a  wide  sympathy  in  dealing  with  questions  connected 
with  South  Africa  generally.  And  here  let  me  say,  in  answer  to 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  that  Natal  is  included  when  the  lecturer 
speaks  favourably  of  South  Africa  as  a  health  resort,  because  he 
deals  with  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  has 
ranked  South  Africa  among  the  first  of  health  resorts,  but  he  has 
also  reviewed  some  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  invalids  making 
a  sojourn  there  are  liable.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  which  he 
called  attention  was  the  difficulty  of  locomotion  at  some  places, 
but  that  is  fast  being  overcome.  A  few  years  ago  railways  were 
scarcely  known  in  South  Africa ;  at  the  present  moment  the  Cape 
Colony  alone  has  upwards  of  1,600  miles  of  railways  in  full 
operation,  whilst  Natal  is  extending  its  lines  with  rapidity. 
"""Hhermore,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Cape  Parliament  an 
QSion  was  sanctioned  from  Kimberley  northwards,  and  since 
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I  have  been  here  I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  com- 
pany, formed  in  this  country,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  beyond  Kimberley,  through  British  Bechuanaland.  I 
only  hope  it  will  be  posiAble  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
BepubUcs,  so  that  they  will  see  that  it  is  also  to  their  interest  to 
link  on  their  lines  with  those  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ; 
and  if  this  is  accomplished  there  will  be  a  system  of  railways  in 
South  Africa  which  will  enable  travellers  to  go  across  the  land 
with  comfort  and  convenience.  Another  difficulty  to  which  the 
lecturer  referred  was  want  of  hotel  accommodation,  and  those 
who  know  South  Africa  must  sympathise  with  him  in  his  com- 
plaint ;  but  I  say,  apply  the  rule  which  is  recognised  in  commer- 
cial matters — that  is,  create  a  demand,  and  the  supply  will  follow. 
What  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  ?  Colonists  have  come  to 
the  Mother  Country,  but  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  for  anyone  from 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  to  visit  the  Colonies ;  and  if  you  can 
send  to  South  Africa  even  a  tenth  of  the  tourists  who  now  travel 
on  the  Continent,  you  will  find  that  hotel  accommodation  will  be 
provided  in  plenty,  and  of  a  kind  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  travellers. 
Dr.  Symes  Thompson  also  referred  to  the  want  of  sanitation  in 
several  towns,  more  particularly  Cape  Town,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  since  he  left  the  Colony  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Cape  Town  have  secured  the  services  of  a  well-known  and 
eminent  sanitajry  engineer  from  the  Mother  Country,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  devising  means  for  putting  the  drainage  of  Cape 
Town  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  the  course  of  his  very 
interesting  address.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  also  remarked  that  the 
present  was  scarcely  a  suitable  time  for  settlers  to  go  to  South 
Africa,  and  he  then  referred  to  the  financial  depression  which  had 
existed  there  for  some  considerable  time.  Now,  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  serious  depression  has  existed,  but  I  would 
ask,  what  part  of  the  world  has  lately  been  free  from  agricultural, 
or  commercial,  or  financial  depression  ?  Unfortunately,  a  wave 
of  stagnation  has  passed  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  globe  ;  but 
I  am  happy  to  think  that  indications  are  not  wanting  of  the 
passing  away  of  this  depression — certainly  it  is  to  some  extent 
mitigated  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
depended  in  the  past  too  much  upon  the  diamond  industry  and 
gold  speculation.  Well,  no  doubt  that  is  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  lesson  we  have  learned  is  that  we  should  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  diamond  digging  and  gold  digging,  but  that  we 
should  give  more  attention  to  developing  the  ordinary,,  and  what 
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may  be  called  the  constant,  resources  of  the  country ;  and  in  this 
regard  I  think  the  Gape  Colony  has  certainly  been  advancing  in 
the  right  direction.    You  will  have  noticed  that  an  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  recently  added  to  the  Colonial  Government, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  good  results  have  already  followed  its 
inauguration,  the  wine  trade  now  being  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  condition  of  the  wine  itself  much  improved. 
Its  effect  must  also  have  been  felt  in  London  by  those  engaged 
in  the  wool  trade,  seeing  that  a  Scab  Act  has  been  passed,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  b^eed  of  horses.    We  must  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal.    It  is  now  admitted,  I  think, 
as  a  fact  by  everyone  that  the  gold  industry — at  all  events  in 
Johannesburg — ^is  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  we  may 
look  forward  in  the  future  to  a  much  larger  output  of  the  precious 
metal  than  in  the  past.     I  do  not  contend  that  we  must  depend 
fiolely  on  this  output  of  gold,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  the 
Transvaal  must  materially  and  beneficially  affect  the  whole  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  South  Africa.    I  think,  too,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  may  look  for  important  developments 
farther  north,  in  British  Bechuancdand  and  beyond.     And  here 
let  me  say  how  much  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  protectorate  had 
been  proclaimed,   and  that  the  sphere  of  British  influence  now 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  distant  Zambesi.    I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  that  South  Africans  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  statesmen  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Colony,  who  have  sought  to  keep  open  this  gateway  to  the 
interior,  because  that  gateway  gives  us  a  position  in  South  Africa 
which  we  shall  be  proud  to  possess  in  the  early  future.    If  only  a 
portion  of  the  expectations  which  are  entertained  are  realised,  I 
feel  assured  that  before  long  the  iron  horse  will  be  running  from 
the  Zambesi  in  the  far  north  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
distant  south.    And,  as  you  know,  in  this  age  of  progress  it  is 
the  iron  horse  more  than  anything  else  which  amalgamates  con- 
flicting interests -and  brings  together  those  who  have  long  been 
separated.     As  a  Cape  Colonist,  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to 
Dr.  Symes  Thompson  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  also  for  the 
broad  sympathy  he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  the  Colonies  in  a 
way  which  cannot  but  tend  to  promote  the  union  of  the  whoh^  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  Empire,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  liiat 
^^kmter  Britain  which  we  all  hope  and  desire  to  see  establi^'':.;d 
k  lasting  and  permanent  foundation. 
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Mr.  John  Mackenzie  (Bechuanaland) :   It  has  been  a  great 
gratification  to  myself,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  to  you,  to 
Hsten  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  this  evening.     For 
myself  it  has  been  a  special  gratification,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Symes 
Thompson  has  been  teaching  the  geography — the  medical  geo- 
graphy— of  South  Africa.  I  have  been  teaching  politiccd  geography 
for  some  time,  and  the  one  throws  light  upon  the  other.    Perhaps 
it  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  you  in  listening  to  the  paper 
that  it  was  directed  chiefly  towards  the  case  of  those  suffering 
from  consumption  who  were  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  could 
go  to  the  Eiviera  if  they  were  so  minded,  who  could  have  a  voice 
in  selecting  the  kind  of  hotel  to  stop  at,  and  all  that.    But  we 
must  agree  that,  after  all,  there  is  another  and  a  larger  class  of 
the  population  also  suffering  from  this  dreadful  disease,  and  it 
would  be  a  patriotic  thing  to  do,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
if  any  scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  those  thus  suffering,  or 
predisposed  to  suffer,  could  be  transported  to  a  more  congenial 
place  of  abode.     Not  long  a^o  I  had  my  attention  directed  to  a 
yoimg  man  in  Scotland  who  had  grown  rapidly,  till  he  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  who  eventually  died  of  consumption.     He 
had,  of  course,  been  under  the  hands  of  the  family  doctor,  who 
had  had  charge  of  the  case  from  the  beginning.     It  was  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  however,  that  it  was  remembered 
that  South  Africa  was  a  good  place  for  consumptives,  and  some 
steps  were  taken  to  send  him  there,  but  it  was  too  late.    I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  usual  practice  of  medical  men  in  such  cases, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  a  kind  thing  to  say  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease  that  if  the  patient  remained  in  this  country  he  would 
almost  certainly  die.    With  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  relative   suitabiUty  of   the  different  parts  of  South 
Africa,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  in  Natal  or  Cape 
Colony,  because  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  coast  line  you  oontinue 
to  make  a  gradual  ascent,  until  you  find  yourselves  in  an  elevated 
tract  of  coimtry.    I  think,  therefore,  this  fact  would  be  better 
impressed  on  our  minds  if  we  call  this  vast  healthy  region  **  the 
Highlands  of  South  Africa."     **  Highlands,"  you  know,  is  a  nice 
name,  and  fully  and  truthfully  describes  the  country  some  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea  coast.     With  reference  to  the  heat  of 
the  country,  you  have  been  told  about  the  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  all  that,  which  you  will,  no  doubt,  forget ;   but  you  will 
remember  how  hot  it  is  there  if  I  tell  you  that,  were  you  standing 
on  the  sand  talking,  and  saw  a  piece  of  grass  growing  near  you, 
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you  would  instiuctively  move  in  that  direction  and  take  up  your 
stand  upon  it  in  preference  to  the  scorching  sand.  This  heat, 
however,  is  nullified  by  our  fresh  cool  nights  in  summer  and  our 
keen  frosty  nights  in  winter.  Thus,  every  morning  we  start 
fresh  and  with  a  cool  earth.  Then  you  have  been  told  in  meteoro- 
logical parlance  how  dry  it  is ;  but  I  daresay  you  will  forget  that, 
too.  Not  so,  I  think,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  brass  and  wooden 
parts  of  a  ramrod  get  quite  loose  owing  to  the  excessive  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  means  that  the  hard,  dry  wood  which 
is  selected  by  the  gunsmith  in  this  country  g6ts  dried  over 
again  and  shrinks.  In  a  country  like  that,  of  course,  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  with  consumptive  tendency  has  a 
chance.  I  have  all  manner  of  respect  for  those  wealthy 
patients,  nervously  anxious  to  be  well,  and  with  little  else  to 
think  of,  who  are  not  pleased  with  this  kind  of  food  and  that 
kind  of  food;  but  still,  I  must  say  I  think  more  of  those 
poorer  people  who  are  willing  to  be  useful  and  to  do  good  work 
in  the  world  if  they  could  only  stave  off  this  fell  disease.  I  think 
it  would  be  even  a  more  desirable  thing  to  help  such  as  these  to 
a  sphere  of  useful  work  than  to  assist  those  others  to  enjoy  them- 
selves to  a  still  greater  degree  who  are  enjoying  themselves 
already  either  in  the  South  of  Europe  or  elsewhere.  It  does  not 
matter  much  to  a  country,  as  a  country,  where  these  dear  people 
enjoy  themselves.  They  will  enjoy  themselves,  and  they  will 
have  the  kind  of  food  and  drink  they  want,  wherever  they  may 
be ;  but  it  is  a  point  which  may  usefully  be  studied,  how  those 
earnest  but  consumptive  workers,  who  would  be  useful  citizens  in 
other  climes,  but  who  die  in  this  country  because  they  have  no 
means  of  reaching  the  better  land,  may  have  their  lives  prolonged 
4Uid  be  enabled  to  serve  their  family  and  their  fellow-men  by 
iieing  conveyed  to  a  more  genial  climate.  Of  course  the  voyage 
to  the  Cape  is  a  most  delightful  one.  I  think  there  could  be  no 
more  delightful  journey.  Especicdly  after  you  leave  Madeira,  it 
is  just  one  long-protracted  pleasure.  With  reference  to  travelling 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  wayside  accommodation,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  seek  to  set  up  the  European  standard  too  rigidly. 
I  knew  a  lady  out  there  whose  supreme  idea  was,  when,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  she  felt  "  run  down "  through  hard  work, 
that  there  was  nothing  so  refreshing  and  reviving  as  travelling  in 
an  ox-wagon ;  and  when  she  could  not  travel  in  reality  she  would 
bring  her  ox- wagon  to  the  door,  so  that  she  might  at  least  spend 
the  night  in  it,   and  thus  half  persuade  herself  that  she  was. 
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travelling !  The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  so  healthful  as  this 
simple,  open-air  conveyance.  Travelling  in  it,  you  are  in  the 
fresh  air  all  day  and  all  night,  and  yet  there  is  no  draught.  I 
am  afraid  they  have  been  too  kind  to  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  in 
South  Africa,  and  have  not  allowed  him  to  travel  in  this  primitive 
way.  If  they  had,  he  would  have  got  a  good  shaking,  no  doubts 
but  he  would  also  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  most  health-giving 
mode  of  locomotion.  The  cure  is  being  effected  as  you  travel 
leisurely  along.  There  is  one  statement  in  the  paper  which 
rather  astonished  me.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  says  there  is  a  kind 
of  fever,  which  is  not  found  in  marshy  regions  and  damp  parts  of 
the  country,  but  only  in  dry  districts.  I  have  not  come  across 
that  kind  of  fever  myself.  The  only  sort  of  fever  not  of  a  climatic 
nature  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  was  one  due  to  specific  con- 
tagion— a  sort  of  typhoid  fever.  A  typical  case  of  the  advantages 
of  South  Africa  as  a  health  resort  which  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  is  this.  Some  time  ago  there  was  in  Scotland  a  young 
fellow  who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  his  profession,  and 
might  have  occupied  that  respectable  but  somewhat  circumscribed 
position  the  whole  of  his  lifetime.  He  thought  that  the  tree  was 
not  high  enough.  He  thought  especially  that  the  health  of  his  wife 
and  children  was  a  matter  which  he  should  consider  as  a  far-seeiiig 
man,  and  so,  disregarding  the  position  he  occupied,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children  (his  wife  belonging  to 
a  family  in  which  consumption  had  appeared),  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  South  Africa.  Well,  he  went  out  first 
and  made  the  nest,  and  then  took  his  wife  and  family 
over.  They  are  all  there  now,  and  doing  much  better  than, 
in  Scotland.  This  dreadful  and  most  deceitful  disease  can  be 
cured  if  the  person  leaves  this  country  in  time.  But  I  think 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  When  a  man  knows  that 
chest  complaint  is  in  his  own  family,  or  that  he  has  married  into 
a  consumptive  family,  why  should  he  wait  until  the  messenger  of 
death  has  actually  knocked  at  his  door  ?  Why  should  he  not  go 
out  to  South  Africa,  where  there  is  a  finer  sun  and  a  drier,  purer 
atmosphere  than  you  can  boast  of  in  this  part  of  the  world? 
And  if  a  lot  of  nice  people  go  out  society  will  at  once  be  made, 
but  if  everybody  holds  ba.ck  there  cannot  be  any  cultivated  society 
there  until  it  is  evolved  on  the  spot  by  the  elevation  of  the  present 
inhabitants.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  said  something  about  the 
present  commercial  depression  in  South  Africa.  Well,  now  surely 
is  the  time  to  get  farms  cheap.    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  go 
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to  South  Africa,  because  times  are  depressed.  Money  is  scarce, 
and  yours  will  go  further  if  you  wish  to  purchase  land  than  if 
times  were  better.  I  would  commend  especially  the  country 
with  which  my  name  has  been  connected  by  the  Chairman.  If  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  **  stick  up"  for  Bechuanaland, 
it  is  because  it  makes  its  own  appeal  as  you  look  at  it  on  the 
map.  It  is  a  big  country,  and  you  do  not  know  all  about  it  yet. 
You  have  a  good  map,  but  it  is  not  quite  up  to  date.  Downing- 
street  has  got  ahead  of  Northumberland-avenue.  A  little  touch 
of  colour  applied  to  the  map  up  to  the  Zambesi,  and  you  would 
see  what  the  Imperial  possession  of  British  Bechuanaland  means. 
It  means  that  this  vast  territory,  which  begins  at  the  northern 
border  of  Gape  Colony  and  extends  to  the  mighty  Zambesi,  has 
been  conferred  upon  us  by  its  only  actual  possessors — the  native 
chiefs  and  peoples ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  announced  a  protectorate  over 
this  splendid  addition  to  her  Empire — the  possession  and  the 
holding  of  which  will  without  doubt  lead  to  the  consolidation  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.  :  I  should  like  to  pay  a  compUment 
to  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  which  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
Irish  bull.  So  much  has  his  lectiire  convinced  me  of  the  advan- 
tages of  going  to  the  Cape  for  a  holiday  that  I  took  a  ticket 
yesterday  to  go  there  for  the  Christmas  recess,  and  I  have  naturally 
taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in  all  that  he  said  on  that  account. 
He  has  opened  up  to  us  an  aspect  of  South  Africa  not  political, 
not  commercial,  but  social.  There  is  something  of  novelty  in  his 
suggestion.  It  is  only  a  novelty,  however,  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Cape — cUmatic,  industrial,  and  social 
— for  those  who  know  them  are  already  aware  of  the  advantage 
and  the  interest  of  a  residence  there.  He  speaks  as  an  expert, 
as  a  man  of  science  and  of  practice,  and  he  has  not  used  any 
exaggeration.  He  has  not  spoken  with  the  sort  of  exaggeration 
with  which  men  usually  recommend  their  especial  hobbies.  He 
has  told  us,  for  instance,  that  the  hotels  at  the  Cape  might 
bo  improved.  I  think  what  Mr.  Vintcent  said  is  true — that 
the  supply  will  depend  on  the  demand.  Here  I  would  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  enterprising  owners  of  the  steam-packets  which 
ply  between  London  and  the  Cape,  and  which,  I  understand,  are 
''  floating  palaces."  It  is  that  they  should  provide  land  palaces 
also,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  take  in  London  our  tickets  for 
the  journey,  and  that  at  our  destination  we  should  And  rooms  ready 
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ioT  us  in  land  palaces  belonging  to  the  companies.  I  hear,  however, 
a  very  good  account  of  the  Wynberg  Hotel,  There  is  this  great 
recommendation  in  regard  to  the  Gape — that  the  steamboats  and 
the  post  are  very  regular,  so  that  you  may  go  there  easily,  and,  when 
you  are  there,  you  do  not  feel  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
the  posts  arrive  every  week.  What  has  been  said  about  the  hack- 
neyed-resorts on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  true.  Why 
should  people  so  often  go  to  such  places  when  they  can  find  every 
variety  of  climate  in  our  own  Colonies  ?  What  is  there  to  do  at 
Cannes,  or  Nice,  or  Algeria,  except  to  attend  an  intolerable  suc- 
cession of  afternoon  teas  all  day  long  ?  The  difference  between 
going  to  some  foreign  watering-place  and  to  a  British  Colony  is 
just  the  difference  between  walking  over  your  own  farm  and 
walking  over  that  of  your  neighbour.  The  ties  which  bind  us  to 
the  Colonies  are  manifold.  There  is  the  political  tie,  which  is 
founded  on  law,  and  that  is  sometimes  broken  ;  there  is  the  com- 
mercial tie,  which  is  founded  on  money,  and  money,  a  great 
authority  tells  us,  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  there  is  the  social 
tie,  which  is  founded  on  inclination.  I  would  appecd  to  all  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  Empire  whether  they  do  not  agree 
that  the  last  is  the  greatest  of  the  three. 

Sir  Donald  Currie,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  lam  hardly  prepared  to 
speak  to  you  about  **  floating  palaces,"  for  this  is  not  the  time  to 
do  so ;  but  I  am  ready  to  offer  my  warmest  acknowledgments  to 
the  excellent  lectiirer,  and  to  thank  him,  as  many  others  do,  for 
his  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper.  I  have  been  in  South 
Africa,  and  have  seen  as  much  of  it  as,  perhaps,  anyone  in  the 
room.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many 
good  hotels,  but  you  have  an  excellent  climate.  It  is  said  hotels 
will  be  provided  when  the  necessity  arises.  Well,  I  have  often 
been  told  by  parties  visiting  the  Cape  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
find  suitable  accommodation  for  those  who  were  in  delicate  health. 
In  some  places  there  is  very  good  accommodation,  but  there  are 
not  many  really  suitable  hotels  for  invalids.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  steamboat  owners  to  provide  this  accommodation.  I  did 
think  of  it ;  in  fact,  the  necessities  of  my  own  position  in  travelling 
about  made  me  desire  such  accommodation  upon  land;  but  I 
could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  take  in  hand  the 
establishment  of  hotel  accommodation,  even  near  the  sea.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  taken  a  considerable  interest  in  the  hotel  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Grand  Canary,  on  the  way  to  the  Cape, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  similar  enterprise  sho^vn  in  places 
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I  cottld  name  in  Bonth  Africa,  suitable  as  health  resorts.  Bnt,  as 
I  have  said,  there  are  good  hotels,  some  of  them  very  comfortable 
indeed.  This  need  of  good  hotels  throughout  the  interior  and  in 
health-giving  districts  is  a  great  want  foe  inTalids  and  ordinary 
travellers,  and,  most  of  all,  of  course,  for  invalids.  I  find 
frequently  that  persons  entrusted  to  our  care  for  conveyance  to 
the  Cape  speak  of  this  matter  on  their  return,  and  regret  that 
ovring  to  the  lock  of  accommodation,  they  have  been  unable  to 
stay  OS  long  as  they  desired,  and  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the 
admirable  dry  chmate,  so  beneficial  to  health,  which  distinguishes 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  high  ground  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State,  as  well  as  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  is  an  agreeable  and 
health-giving  territory.  I  have  travelled  about  l.OOOmiles  by  carriage 
over  the  Veldt,  sometimes  good  roads,  sometimes  not.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  accommodatioa  provided  for  the  ordinary  traveller  by 
wagons,  referred  to  by  a  preceding  speaker,  is  all  one  can  desire. 
Every  day,  however,  the  means  of  locomotion  are  being  improved. 
It  must  interest  people  in  this  country,  especially  delicate  people, 
to  know  that  South  Africa  is  a  place  where  they  might  prolong 
their  existence,  and  lead  a  happy  Ufe.  I  myself  could  tell  you  of 
many  cases  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  young  people  and  old,  who 
have  recovered  their  health  through  a  residence  in  that  country 
permanently,  and  of  others  who  after  a  short  visit  have  derived 
enormous  advantage  and  permanent  benefit.  That,  however, 
woold  lead  me  into  some  relation  of  circumstances  connected 
with  their  mode  of  getting  there,  which  would  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  advertisement,  and  that  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  my  observations.  South  Africa  ia,  I  say,  a  fine  place  for 
health.  Hie  necessity  for  good  accommodation  on  the  part  of 
travellers  passing  to  and  from  the  gold  mines  and  the  diamond 
fields  will  soon  bring  about  for  those  who  seek  a  health  resort  the 
accommodation  which  is  desired.  Yon  will  find  shortly — indeed 
every  day  proves  it — that  there  is  larger  encouragement  now 
given  than  before  to  those  who  can  provide  suitable  hotel  accom- 
modation for  voyagers,  whether  in  search  of  treasure  and  in 
business,  or  for  restoration  of  health.  Delicate  persons  require 
not  only  a  good  climate,  but  good  house  accommodation  and 
home  comforts,  with  kind  and  careful  treatment.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  requisites  which  occur  to  medical  practitioners  in  advising 
people  to  go  for  health  to  the  Cape  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  sure 
such  provision  will  be  made  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  and 
it  will  pay  to  do  it.    Whether  your  friends  go  for  a  longer  or  for    ■ 
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a  shorter  period,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  can 
derive  more  enjoyment  and  real  benefit,  or  where  a  more  kindly 
welcome  will  be  offered,  as  it  was  offered  to  me  at  every  step  of 
my  journey,  by  a  warm-hearted,  hospitable,  and  generous 
people. 

Mr.  Walter  Peace  :  In  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton's  remarks  I 
noticed  that  he  never  used  the  words  South  Africa,  but  only  "the 
Gape,"  and  in  that  he  indicated  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
lecturer's  remarks  were  directed,  not  to  South  Africa  generally, 
but  to  Cape  CJolony.  I  do  not  grudge  any  tribute  to  the  Cape, 
but  I  regret  that  so  little  attention  was  paid  by  Dr.  Symes 
Thompson  to  a  Colony  which  is  not  behind  the  Cape  as  a  valuable 
health  resort.  I  assume  that  he  has  not  been  in  Natal — at  all 
events,  in  recent  years — otherwise  he  would  not  have  omitted 
reference  to  such  places  as  Kichmond,  Greytown,  York,  Lady- 
smith,  Newcastle,  and  other  places  in  Natal  where  invalids  might 
go,  and  where  they  would  not  have  to  mope  away,  as  he  says 
they  would  in  the  Karoo.  But  these  omissions  are  not  so 
important  as  some  remarks  I  will  quote : — "  The  coast  lands 
partake  of  the  rather  unhealthy  character  prevailing  all  round 
South  Africa ;  "  and  again — **  Durban  has  greatly  improved  of 
late,  but  the  coast  lands  of  Natal  cannot  be  recommended;" 
and  again — "  The  proverbial  unhealthiness  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  the  whole  seaboard  north  of  Durban,"  &c.  When 
I  read  these  remarks,  I  felt  quite  sure  the  lecturer  had 
not  been  in  Natal  for,  as  people  say,  **  the  age  of  a  blue 
moon."  I  have  lived  on  the  coast  lands  of  Natal  for  sixteen 
years,  but  I  will  not  ask  you  merely  to  accept  my  experience :  I 
will  quote  some  figures  which  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  will  admit 
ought  to  carry  conviction.  In  his  last  report,  the  medical  ofl&cer 
of  Durban  states  that  the  population  is  18,433,  of  whom  9,044  are 
Europeans,  and  that  during  the  five  years  ending  July  31  the 
average  rate  of  mortaUty  was  18*574.  This  includes  cases  of 
persons  suffering  from  Delagoa  Bay  fever,  who  were  brought  to 
Natal  to  die,  and  consumptive  patients  from  England,  who  had 
deferred  their  journey  until  it  was  too  late.  I  think  that  is  a 
rate  of  mortality  that  will  compare  very  favourably  indeed  with 
London,  which  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  Durban,  that  during  the  past  year 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were  of  children 
under  two  years  of  age.  It  is  not  convenient  before  an  audience 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  discuss  the  causes,  but  I  may  mention 
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that  the  medical  officer  says  these  deaths  are  to  a  large  extent 
preTentable,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  of  the 
town.  I  want  also  to  point  out  that  in  Durban  during  the  past 
twelve  months  only  sixty-eight  persons  died  who  were  over  two 
and  under  fifty  years  of  age  out  of  a  population  of  9,044.  It  is 
quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  allege  that  any  uuhealthiness  what- 
ever prevails  on  these  coast  lands.  The  uuhealthiness  is  very 
great  certainly  about  Delagoa  Bay,  but  it  extends  no  further 
downwards  than  St.  Lucia  Bay,  and  I  may  state  that  the  people 
residing  in  the  interior  of  Natal  are  in  the  habit  cf  going  to  the 
coast  land  for  their  holidays,  which  they  certainly  would  not  do 
if  fever  was  suspected  to  prevail.  As  to  Delagoa  Bay  being  the 
natural  seaport  of  the  Transvaal,  I  happen  to  know  something 
different,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  now.  The  richest 
gold  fields  yet  discovered  in  South  Africa  are  in  the  region  of 
which  Johannesburg  is  the  centre.  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  says 
this  is  285  miles  from  Kimberley,  the  nearest  railway-station,  and 
can  be  reached  by  the  coach  in  fifty-seven  hours ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Johannesburg  is  seventy-eight  miles  further  from  Kimber- 
ley than  from  Ladysmith,  and  tbe  time  occupied  in  travelling 
from  Ladysmith  is  only  twenty-seven  hours  (by  day)  as  against 
fifty-seven  hours'  continuous  journey  from  Kimberley.  I  need  not 
now  discuBs  the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  the  time  for  people 
to  go  out  to  South  Africa ;  I  will  only  say  that  there  never  was  a 
time  so  suitable  as  the  present  for  those  who  have  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  wish  to  improve  their  position  in  the  world. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Boss :  In  regard  to  one  point,  I  would  remind  you  that 
consumptive  patients  can  get  a  warm  moist  climate  without  going  to 
the  Gape — for  instance,  along  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
littoral,  where  they  may  enjoy  home  comforts  and  luxuries,  with 
amusements.  Wfiat  we  want,  however,  is  a  climate  different  from 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  and  differing  also  from  that  of  the  Enga- 
dine,  for  persons  who  have  not  derived  any  benefit  from  spending 
time  in  those  regions.  The  climate  of  the  Cape  highlands  differs,  I 
think,  essentially  from  both.  I  will  take  Aliwal  North  as  an 
example,  not  because  it  is  the  best  highland  resort,  but  because  it  is 
a  very  good  one,  and,  moreover,  because  we  have  very  trustworthy 
meteorological  statistics  from  it,  for  which  the  Capo  Meteorological 
Commission  is  indebted  (and  we,  too)  to  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Let  mo 
digress  for  a  moment :  these  meteorological  returns  are  not  always 
accurate,  not  because  the  observers  are  lacking  in  enthusiasm — 
they  are  much  interested  in  the  subject.     I  accidentally  found 
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out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  returns,  so  far  as  the  relative 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air  is  concerned,  are  not  trustworthy. 
Matjesfontein  is  a  railway  station  2,600  feet  above  sea  level, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dry,  healthy  country.  While  there  one  day 
a  warm,  dry  wmd  was  blowmg  ;  yet  the  hygrometer  indicated 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture.  I  knew  this  could  not  be  right, 
and  on  examination  I  found  the  cotton  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer 
thickly  impregnated  with  a  salt;  the  thermometer  bulb  was 
also  coated.  I  changed  the  cotton,  and  cleaned  the  bulb  in 
some  vinegar,  with  the  result,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the 
relative  humidity,  instead  of  being,  as  at  first  indicated,  81  per 
cent.,  was,  as  was  afterwards  indicated,  43  per  cent.  At  another 
station,  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  found  the  hygrometer  registered 
a  relative  humidity  of  77  per  cent.,  instead  of  57  per  cent.,  which 
it  should  have  done,  as  afterwards  ascertained ;  so  that  all  the 
returns  for  these  stations  most  likely  indicate  a  dampness  which 
does  not  exist.  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  observers  at 
these  places,  take  much  interest  in  this  subject,  and  are  now,  I 
believe,  using  rain  water  for  the  hygrometer,  the  error  being  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  lime  salts  in  the  water  from  springs.  To 
return  to  Aliwal  North:  it  lies,  as  you  have  been  told,  over 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  it  has  an  inland  altitude  and  dry 
air,  thus  differing  importantly  from  Mediterranean  health  resorts ; 
it  has  an  inland  altitude  and  continuously  dry  air,  with  no  snow 
mountains  surrounding  it,  and  no  damp  in  spring  time  when  the 
snows  melt,  thus  differing  from  the  Engadine.  Going  over 
the  returns  for  two  years  (1885-86),  I  do  not  find  at  any  time 
at  8  a.m.  (the  hour  when  the  observations  were  taken)  that  the 
air  was  saturated,  the  dew-point  being  always  lower  than 
the  actual  temperature;  and  taking  the  year  1883,  when 
observations  were  taken  at  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  I  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  air  was  even  drier  at  8  p.m.  than  at  8  a.m.  This 
fact  is  noteworthy,  for  the  heat  of  middle  day  would  naturally 
take  up  any  moisture  available,  and,  with  the  cooling  of  the  air, 
this  would  be  condensed  at  sunset.  There  is  a  considerably 
larger  rainfall  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
thimder-showers,  which  cool  and  refresh  the  air,  but  do  not 
produce  continued  dampness — in  fact,  the  relative  humidity  of 
the  smnmer  months  is  less  than  that  of  the  winter.  The  dryness 
of  air  is  not  too  great,  the  mean  relative  humidity  during  1883  at 
8  a.m.  being  67  per  cent.,  and  at  8  p.m.  60  per  cent.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  A.  Brown  that  he  has  used  rain  water  for  his  hygrometer. 
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The  climatic  effects  of  altitude  on  ocean  islands  or  on  the  sea  coast 
must  differ  importantly  from  those  of  inland  altitude ;  altitude 
near  the  sea  must  cause,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  increased  relative 
dampness;  but  altitude  far  removed  from  the  sea  coast — especially 
if  ranges  of  mountains  intervene — can  scarcely  do  so,  for.  the 
air  has  already  been  deprived  of  its  moisture.     It  is  desirable 
— at  least,  so  far  as  the  Gape  is  concerned — that  the  inland 
highland  resort  chosen  should  have  mountains  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  closely  or  continuously  surroimding  it,  but  studded  about 
at  a  moderate  distance  :   there  being  rarely  snow,  the  dry  wind 
comes  down,  cooling  and  bracing,   supplying  the  place  of  the 
ascending  air  from  below,  which  has  been  heated  by  radiation 
from  Sim  and  ground.  Phthisis  not  infrequently  develops  amongst 
people  on  the  coast,  and  they  go  inland — so  well  do  they  know 
the  value  of  the  highlands.     It  is  staled,  too,  that  cattle  become 
affected  with  tubercle  in  low  damp  mountain  valleys  near  the 
coast,  while  those  on  the  Karoo  highlands  enjoy  an  immunity 
from  the  disease.     I  have  known  cases  of  European  invalids,  first 
trying  the  coast  belt,  being  forced  to  move  upward,  until  at  last 
upon  high  ground  relief  was  obtained.     Weber,  Hammond,  and 
many  others  speak  in  favour  of  altitude  with  dryness  and  cool- 
ness.    Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  whose  most  able  paper  I    have 
hstened  to  with  interest  and  advantage,  and  whose  more  technical 
paper  on  the  same  subject  I  had  the  privilege  of '  hearing  last 
night,  I  am  glad  to  find  speaks  so  highly  of  these  inland  high- 
lands.   He  criticises  the  hotel    accommodation    and    sanitary 
arrangements,  which  criticism  draws  from  a  distinguished  Gape 
colonist  the  remark  that  if  a  demand  be  created  hotels  will  soon 
be  built.    This  is  not  the  way  the  Swiss  went  to  work.    They 
built  the  hotels  first,  and  created  the  demand  and  diverted  the 
traf&c.    This  plan  could  not  be  generally  adopted  at  first  at  the 
Gape,  but  I  would  suggest  that  one  suitably  situated  town  provide 
a  comfortable  hotel;  and  I  think  if  this  were  done  sojourners 
would  not  be  wanting.    Irrigation  has  been  touched  upon,  and  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  is  closely 
related  with  quality,  quantity,  and  variety  of  food.     I  visited  and 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  district  of  Middelburg — right  in  the 
centre  of  the  Karoo — and  was  impressed  with  its  capacity  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard ;  but,  as  in  most  other  districts  of  the 
Golony,  there  is  no  proper  system  of  irrigation — no  economic 
system.      Even    to    the    picturesquely    situated  little  town  of 
Middleburg  the  water  is  led  in  an  open  furrow,  the  ground  on 
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each  side  and  below  soaking  it  up  like  a  sponge,  and  the  dry 
warm  air  lapping  it  up  above.  Middelburg  has  an  excellent  up- 
country  hotel,  celebrated  in  the  Colony  for  its  good  food  and 
cooking;  and  I  say,  too,  that  at  Wagenaar's  Eraal  (4,500  feet 
above  sea  level),  near  Beaufort  West,  there  is  a  farm  where  a 
very  comfortable  winter  home  with  kindly  people  may  be  enjoyed, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  arrangements  beforehand,  for  the 
place  is  much  sought  after.  An  equable  climate  means,  as  I 
understand  meteorology,  a  more  or  less  moist  climate,  and  a  dry 
climate  is  necessarily,  almost  in  proportion  to  its  dryness,  a 
variable  one :  in  fact,  it  is  the  blanket  of  damp  air  which  makes 
the  equable  climate-rthus  in  the  Cape  there  are  very  warm 
days,  but  cool  nights.  I  have  long  thought  that  some  such 
experiment  as  was  made  in  connection  with  Madeira  some  years 
ago  might  be  tried  with  regard  to  the  Cape  highlands — that  is, 
to  send  out  a  number  of  judiciously  selected  invalids  to  be  sup- 
ported for  a  year.  This  would  test  the  value  of  the  Cape  as  a 
sanatorium. 

Major-General  J.  Dunne  :  I  notice  that  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  to-night  have  had  a  personal  interest  of  some 
kind  in  the  Cape.  I  stand  here  totally  disinterested  in  the  Cape, 
except  as  a  soldier  who,  for  some  four  or  five  years  in  bygone 
times — in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  and  Natal — lived  a 
healthy  and  happy  life,  who  was  always  kindly  received,  and  who 
really  did  not  find  the  excessive  want  of  accommodation  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  to-night.  I  have  been  pretty  nearly  all 
over  the  world.  I  have  been  in  the  Riviera,  in  Egypt,  in  India 
— and,  in  fact,  in  pretty  nearly  every  climate — and  I  can  say  that 
about  Grahamstown,  King  William's  Town,  and  in  fact  all  over 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  an  elasticity  of  spirit — a  verve — is  imparted 
to  people  by  the  bright,  clear  air  which  you  do  not  get  in  any 
country  or  health  resort  in  Europe.  If  you  want  to  give  a  picnic 
or  take  any  amusement  in  the  open  air,  you  cannot  be  sure  in  this 
country  that  you  will  be  favoured  with  fine  weather,  whereas 
there  you  may  make  arrangements  for  five  or  six  weeks  ahead, 
and  be  sure  of  a  bright,  clear  day,  and  a  sun  which,  although 
povserful,  never  carries  a  sting  in  it.  Whenever  I  have  had  the 
opportxmity  I  have  pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  by  people  from  time  to  time  using  South  Africa 
as  a  health  resort,  instead  of  going  to  those  miserable,  doleful 
places  Hke  Madeira,  where  you  see  people  being  carried  about  in 
canvas  hammocks,  and  the  sight  of  which  is  alone  enough  to 
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make  one  feel  ill.  As  to  the  advice  that  you  ehoold  select  one 
particular  spot  as  a  health  resort,  I  say  that  would  be  mieerable. 
You  would  have  everybody  meeting  together,  and  talking  of 
their  particular  complaints.  In  that  vast  continent  oi  South 
Africa  everybody  can  find  a  place  for  himself.  I  recommend 
everybody  who  has  the  money,  and  wants  to  spend  a  happy 
winter,  to  go  to  the  country  whose  merits  have  been  so  ably  lec- 
tured upon  to-night. 

Mr.  Abnold  White  :  I  have  no  intention  of  inflicting  a  speech 
upon  ygu.  If  I  had  originally  had  such  an  intention  the  ground 
has  been  cut  from  under  my  feet  by  the  gallant  General  who  has 
preceded  me.  I  have  no  interest  in  South  Africa  to  the  extent  of 
a  penny,  and  therefore,  had  I  intended  to  pose  as  a  disinterested 
advocate  of  this  health  resort,  I  have  been  forestalled.  I  feel  I 
am  here  under  false  pretences.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  have  but  a  visitor's  knowledge  of  South  Africa  also, 
for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  by  a  few  visits  one  is 
competent  to  stand  before  an  audience  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  and  lay  down  the  law  as  to  what  the  condition  of  things 
should  be  in  the  kuuckle-end  of  the  world.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  have 
lived  in  South  Africa,  and  if  I  wanted  practical  evidence  of 
the  effect  upon  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health  of 
residence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  I  should  find  such  evi- 
dence in  the  sinewy  vigour  of  the  speakers  and  the  hue  of 
health  which  animates  their  countenances.  If  I  may  throw  my 
stone  on  the  cairn  of  testimony  which  has  been  raised  to-night, 
I  would  say,  as  one  who  has  travelled  in  most  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world's  surface  which  combines  in  so 
marked  and  unexampled  a  degree  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  the  happiness  of  rich  and  poor  alike  may  be  secured  as 
under  the  climate  of  South  Africa.  I  have  had  some  amount  of 
experience  as  to  the  effect  of  this  climate  on  the  health  of  poor 
men,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  of  no  more  gloomy  destiny 
for  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  than  the  lot  which 
inevitably  follows  them  when  they  settle  there.  The  place  is  too 
healthy ;  tliere  is  little  necessity  for  them.  Feople  go  out  there 
with  the  fragment  of  a  lung — the  germ,  the  protoplasm  of  a  luug 
— and  arrive  home  with  two  strong  lungs,  and  live  three  score 
years  and  ten,  or  like  the  man  in  the  ballad,  often  "  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  die  from  a  fall  from  a  cherry  tree 
then."     But   the  subject  should  not  be  treated  in  this  light 
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manner.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  how  in  South  Africa  you 
see  the  second  generation  improve  in  a  manner  to  which  I  know 
no  existing  parallel  except  in  California.  You  see  men  and 
women  in  the  second  generation  increase  in  stature  and  health  to 
an  extent  which  shows  that  man  may  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature. 
After  the  eloquent  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  South  Africa 
have  been  recommended  to  you,  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word  in  addition,  and  if  I  did  I  should  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  for 
every  time  I  return  to  South  Africa  I  feel  it  lays  hold  on  me  in  a 
way  which  prevents  my  expressing  that  impartial  testimony  which 
has  been  placed  before  you  by  more  eloquent  speakers  to-night. 

Mr.  Morton  Green  :  At  this  late  hour  I  must  be  brief. 
Moreover,  much  that  I  wished  to  say  has  been  said  by  previous 
speakers.  As  a  colonist  of  some  thirty  years'  standing,  I  have 
simply  to  endorse  the  general  tenour  of  the  remarks  made  with 
reference  to  this  paper.  One  or  two  points  I  may  refer  to,  for 
we  have  been  generalised  about  till  we  have  been  almost 
generalised  out  of  existence.  In  one  of  his  works  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude  says  that  in  travelling  through  the  Cape  Colony  he  was 
much  pleased  to  find  homesteads  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
that  cultivation  was  going  on  to  a  great  extent ;  but  going 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  into  Natal  he  found  a  beautiful 
wilderness.  If  he  had  inquired  into  this  state  of  things  he  would 
have  found  that  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  land 
enable  the  property  owner  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  collect  toll  from 
the  wagons  for  grass  and  water  supplied  oxen,  mules,  and  horses, 
and  he  therefore  builds  his  homestead  close  by  the  roadside,  for 
obvious  reasons.  But  in  the  Free  State  and  Natal  a  different  law 
exists,  for  there  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  give  water  and  grass 
gratis,  and  the  result  is  that  on  a  5,000  or  6,000  acre  farm  the 
homestead  is  built  as  far  from  the  roadside  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  contagion  from  cattle  diseases.  As  to  the  coast  lands 
above  Durban  being  unhealthy,  I  may  mention  that  the  same, 
right  up  to  the  river  Tugela,  the  boundary  of  Zululand,  are 
occupied  by  sugar  and  tea  planters,  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  prosperity.  Some  months  ago,  at  the  close  of  a 
Natal  summer,  I  journeyed  in  company  with  a  young  English 
gentleman  (travelling  for  his  health)  by  rail  and  post  cart,  right 
along  the  coast  to  the  border  of  Zululand,  where  we  much 
enjoyed  the  hospitahty  of  the  tea  planters  for  some  days.  This 
gentleman,  whose  relatives  are  in  this  room  to-night,  returned 
home  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  greatly  benefited  by 
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his  sojourn  in  Natal.  I  have,  with  my  family,  lived  in  Dmrban  a 
great  many  years,  even  when  the  town  was  but  a  wilderness  of 
sand  dunes.  It  now  possesses  well-hardened,  well-paved,  and 
weU-Ut  streets,  with  a  tramway  running  through  its  centre,  and 
I  may  fairly  ask  if  you  can  look  on  me  as  a  fever-stricken  indi- 
vidual. Hence  I  think  Dr.  Symes  Thompson  has  rather 
generalised.  The  unhealthy  portion  of  coast  line  really  extends 
from  St.  Lucia  Bay,  in  Zululand,  to  Delagoa  Bay  (Portuguese 
territory) ;  but  Durban  is  really  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  sana- 
torium, to  judge  from  the  number  of  fever-stricken  patients  that 
come  down  by  sea  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Durban  Hospital,  thus  adding  to  our  death  roll  at  times.  Just 
a  few  words  in  conclusion  with  respect  to  that  which  is  really  the 
gateway  to  the  Gape  Peninsula,  viz..  Cape  Town,  because  first 
impressions  go  a  long  way  with  travellers.  I  am  at  a  loss  ta 
understand  what  the  municipahty  of  the  oldest  city  in  South 
Africa  has  been  about  for  so  many  years.  With  the  great, 
advantages  possessed  by  Cape  Town,  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  thus  offering  every  natural  facility  for 
drainage,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  disgrace  that  such  insanitary 
arrangements  exist.  As  a  fact.  Cape  Town  has  all  the  stinks  of 
Cologne,  besides  several  well-defined  stinks  of  its  own.  I  fully 
endorse  Dr.  Symes  Thompson's  remarks,  and  I  make  mine  with 
some  diffidence  before  my  friend  Sir  Cheirles  Mills,  but  the  truth 
is  necessary.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  hotel  accommodation  I  concur,  and  I  am  only  astonished 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  Cape  merchants  and  others  has  not 
reached  the  length  of  combining  to  build  a  hotel  on  modern 
principles,  suitable  to  the  requirements  and  worthy  of  the  city  of 
Cape  Town. 

Sir  Ghables  Mills,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B. :  In  regard  to  the  last, 
speaker's  personal  reference  to  me,  I  would  say  that  I  am  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cape  Town.  As  to 
the  contents  of  the  interesting  paper,  for  which  we  are  indebted, 
to  Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
South  Africa  is  one  of  the  I)est  health  resorts  in  the  world.  I  just 
wish  to  correct  an  advertisement  which  we  had  from  Mr.  Walter 
Peace  as  to  the  shortest  route  to  the  goldfields.  He  speaks  of  a 
saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  by  taking  the  route  via  Natal 
instead  of  that  via  Cag^  Town  and  Eomberley.  But  he  forgets  to 
mention  some  eight  hundred  miles  of  a  by  no  means  comfortable 
sea  voyage  from  Gape  Town  to  Natal,  which  usually  occupies  five 
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or  six  days.  This,  I  think,  is  a  fair  set-off  against  the  difference 
of  seventy-eight  miles  in  the  overland  journey  of  which  Mr.  Peace 
speaks.  I  will  not  at  this  very  late  hour  occupy  your  time  by 
doing  more  than  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Symes  Thompson  for  his  excellent  paper.  He  certainly  under- 
took a  heavy  task,  and  executed  it  admirably.  In  doing  this  ho 
was  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  motives.  Instead 
of  taking  a  holiday  and  enjoying  himself  in  the  ordinary  way,  he 
went  to  South  Africa,  visited  various  places,  travelled  long 
distances,  took  scientific  observations,  and  attended  professional 
conferences.  And  for  what  purpose?  For  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
He  has  pointed  out  to  us  a  resort  where  the  sick  and  weak  may 
recover  health  and  strength,  and  where  the  healthy  and  strong 
may  become  wealthy  and  prosperous.  I  thank  him  again  most 
sincerely  for  the  interest  he  has  displayed  on  so  important  an 
object.  If  other  distinguished  men  could  be  induced  to  visit  the 
Cape,  the  people  of  South  Africa  would  be  better  known,  better 
understood,  and  better  appreciated  in  this  country  than  they  are 
now. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C  B.) :  After 
what  has  been  so  well  and  eloquently  said,  nothing  remains  for 
me  but  to  ask  you  to  join  most  heartily  in  thanking  Dr.  Symes 
Thompson  for  the  paper  he  has  so  kindly  prepared. 

Dr.  E.  Symes  Thompson  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  vote  of 
thanks  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  so  kindly  received  by  you. 
I  wish  time  permitted  to  answer  some  of  the  observations  made — 
but  I  must,  even  at  this  hour,  refer  to  one  or  two.  The  first  is 
that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  Natal.  Why,  I  was  the 
Urst  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  England  to  draw 
attention  to  those  virtues.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
epoken  persistently  in  favour  of  South  Africa,  and  I  regard 
myself  almost  as  the  parent  of  Bloemfontein !  Hitherto  my 
words  have  referred  mainly  to  Natal,  of  which  I  have  had  a 
more  complete  knowledge  than  I  had  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  recently  been  to  the  Cape,  I  placed  that 
first  and  foremost — as  it  deserves  to  be — in  cases  of  lung  disease, 
whilst  Natal  may  be  preferred  in  cases  of  laryngeal  or  bronchial 
rritation.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  imhealthiness  of  the 
c6ast  lands,  I  will  only  say  that  I  should  perhaps  have  expressed 
myself  better  had  I  said  that  the  coast  lands  were  less  healthy 
than  the  other-  lands.     My  point  was  to  caU  attentum  io'ihft^ 
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remarkable  healthiness  of  certain  places — not  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  coast  lands.  One  speaker  referred  to  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality, and  how  wonderfully  they  proved  the  healthiness  of  a 
place.  Few  things  are  really  so  uncertain  as  mortality  tables. 
It  has  been  argued  that  bedrooms  are  more  unhealthy  than 
dining-rooms,  because  more  people  die  in  bedrooms  than  in 
dining-rooms,  and  so  a  place  which  has  no  hospitals,  workr 
houses,  or  similar  institutions  seems  to  be  excessively  healthy,' 
"while  a  place  which  possesses  them  gets  credit  for  a  high 
mortaUty.  In  answer  to  my  suggestion  that  by  settUng  in  a  new 
country,  where  there  is  scope  for  energy  and  room  for  growth, 
men  might  make  themselves  a  name,  foimd  a  family,  be  of  service 
to  the  Colony,  and  so  to  the  Empire,  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown, 
in  a  letter  received  to-day,  writes: — "In  South  Africa  we  have 
the  future  to  create  (not  the  past  to  inherit),  and  if  good  patriots 
would  give  out  to  us  their  culture  and  gifts  for  Church  and  State, 
they  might  find  a  healthy  joy  in  life,  instead  of  living  at  congested 
centres  of  the  Old  Country,  where  men  take  in  that  which  they 
might  use  for  the  Empire  at  large."  In  conclusion,  I  thank  you 
for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  reading  my  paper  before 
this  distinguished  institution,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  most  cordially 
join  with  me  in  thanking  Sir  Henry  Barkly  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  for  having  so  kindly  and  ably  carried  out  the  work  he 
had  to  do. 


■    n 


SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  11,  1888,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  M6tropole. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  the  Secretaby  annoimced  that  since  the  last 
meeting  28  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  13  Resident  and  15 
Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

JameB  Wilkie  DufUop,  Esq»,  M,  J.  Godley^  Esq.,  Alexander  Johnston, 
Bsq.f  The  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  Thomas  Lee  Mullins,  Eaq., 
W,  J.  Rohmer,  Esq,,  William  Saunders  Sehright-Qreen,  Esq,,  James 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  E.  Symes  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C,P.,  W. 
C.  Thomson,  Esq.,  A.  J.  J?.  Trendell,  Esq.,  C.M.Q.,  J.  S.  Wood,  Esq.^ 
Colonel  J.  S*  Young, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  K.C.M.O.,  M.  F.  Alfred  Canning,  Esq;. 
(Western  Australia),  Herbert  Cave,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F,G,S,  (Queensland), 
Angus  Fletcher,  Esq.  (Transvaal J,  William  Fletcher,  Esq.  (Cape 
Colony),  Major  Hamilton  Goold-Adams  (Bechuanaland),  Williamt 
Hardte,  Esq.  (British  Columbia),  T.  C.  Kerry,  Esq.  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  Frederick  Lumh,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Trinidad),  Henry  Mitchell,  Esq, 
(Cape  Colony),  John  Murray  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  (New 
Zealand),  James  Harry  Poland,  Esq.,  M.R,C,S.  (Queensland),  James 
Perrott  Prince,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Natal),  Thomas  \Crossley  Rayner,  Esq. 
(Oold  Coa^t  Colony),  Henry  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Natal). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  following  additional  subscriptions  to  the  Building  i\ind 

were  reported : — 

Amount  already  announced £5,09G    0    9 

F.  P.  T.  Struben,  Esq.  (Transvaal) 10  10    0 

Percy  Whitehead,  Esq.  (Natal) 10  10    0 

£5,117  0  9 
The  Chairman,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Gisborne  to  read  his 
paper,  said  :  I  need  not  remind  you  of  Mr.  Gisbome's  career,  as 
the  majority  of  you  well  know  it,  but,  for  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  it,  I  may  mention  that  before  settling  in  New 
Zealand  Mr.   Gisborne  was  in  the   colonial  service  when   Sir 
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George  Grey  w&b  Goveruor  of  South  Australia.  He  was  Com- 
ralBsioner  of  Crown  Lands  at  Aucklaud,  New  Zealand,  from  1848 
to  1853,  Under-Secretary  of  that  Colony  fi-om  1853  to  1869,  and 
Colonial  Secretary  and  for  some  time  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
with  seats,  fii-st  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  afterwards  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentativea,  from  1869  to  1872.  He  held  the  office 
of  New  Zealand  Government  Insurance  Commissioner  from  1870 
to  1875 ;  he  became  in  1877  again  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Grey 
Ministry  from  July,  1879,  to  October,  1879.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  "Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  "  and  of  the  well-known 
work  "  New  Zealand  Kulers  and  Statesmen."  I  will  not  detain 
you  longei-,  but  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Gisborne  to  read  his 
paper  on 

COLONISATION. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  title  of  this  paper  may  have  raised  in  your 
minds  some  natural  feelings  of  uneasy  apprehension  that  I  am 
about  to  inflict  upon  you  a  tedious  dissertation  on  a  subject  which 
jou  have  often  seen  and  heard  discussed  —occasionally,  perhaps, 
with  wearisome  iteration — and  which  I  am  not  likely  to  set  in  any 
new  light  or  invest  with  special  interest.  Colonisation  is  not 
only  a  vast  subject,  but  it  branches  off  into  so  many  winding  ways 
that  it  resembles  a  complicated  labjTinth,  where  progress  becomes 
only  interminable  and  perplexed  locomotion. 

I  wish,  therefore,  at  once  to  relieve  your  minds  as  much  as 
possible  by  reducing  my  programme  to  its  simplest  proportions, 
hy  materially  narrowing  its  limits,  and  by  inviting  you  to  follow 
jne  along  straight  roads  which  lead  to  definite  issuer.  Another 
rule  which  I  prescribe  for  myself  is  to  state  what  I  mean  by  the 
terms  which  I  use,  when  they  are  susceptible  of  diverse  interpre- 
Nations.  Nothing,  I  venture  to  say,  leads  more  frequenily  to  mis- 
underetandtng  and  confusion  in  the  treatment  of  great  questions 
than  the  use  of  the  same  terms  in  different  senses.  Controversy 
is  often  essential  to  the  achievement  of  important  practical 
xeaults;  but  for  that  purpose  it  must  be  held  on  conditions 
which  make  it  genuine  controversy,  and  not  merely  a  vicious 
circle  of  debate.  Logical  insulation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  as 
indispensable  to  practical  controversy  as  electrical  insulation  is  to 
.the  proper  use  of  the  telegraph.  I  wish,  moreover,  only  to  direct 
jour  attention  to  leading  principles,   and  to  avoid  overload' 
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myself  and  unduly  trespassing  on  your  patience  with  a  mass  of 
details. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  my  good  intentions,  I  feel  at 
the  very  threshold  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject, 
and  by  my  inability  to  deal  with  it  at  all  in  the  way  I  should 
like  to  present  it  to  you  this  evening.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  try  to  suggest  lines  of  thought  on  which  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  I  take  may  be  profitably  considered,  and  in  that 
feeble  attempt  I  am  sustained  by  the  hope  of  your  kind  considera* 
tion  and  indulgence. 

'  I  begin  by  stating  that  I  shall  only  refer  to  one  branch  of 
Colonisation — namely,  that  on  which  hang  the  relations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  British  self-governing  Colonies.  I  take 
Australasia  as  the  type  of  those  Colonies.  You  will,  I  trust,  see, 
as  I  go  on,  that  the  conclusions  which  I  draw,  or  at  least  the 
arguments  which  I  use,  comprehend  principles  which  more  or 
less  apply  to  other  Colonies  ;  more  closely  to  self-governing 
Colonies,  but  still  substantially,  though  in  modified  degrees,  to 
what  are  known  as  Crown  Colonies.  This  expression,  "  what  are 
known  as  Crown  Colonies,"  affords  me  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
remarking  what  a  vague  term  the  word  "  Colony  "  is,  even  in 
these  days.  **  Colony  *'  includes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
British  possessions — territories  acquired  by  fighting,  obtained  by 
diplomacy,  and  occupied  by  right  of  discovery.  Some  of  them 
iaie  held  for  military  objects,  others  for  colonising  purposes,  and 
others  on  mixed  grounds.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at  all  satisfied 
.with  the  designation  of  "  Colony,"  even  as  applied  to  any  part  of 
Australasia.  It  tends  too  much  to  convey  the  signification  of 
dependency ;  of  a  territory  belonging  to,  but  outside  of  and  apart 
from,  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  something  which  you  hold  to-day 
and  may  drop  to-morrow.  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  a  name,  but  in  this  case  the  name  has  somewhat  of  a 
sinister  reality,  insomuch  that  in  its  time  it  has  had,  and  that  its 
tendency  is  to  have,  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Colonies.  When  a  name  is  mis- 
leading, it  becomes  a  factor  of  importance ;  and  in  the  case  in 
question  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  general  use  of 
the  word  '*  Colony  "  has  done  much  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  the  direction  of  a  wrong  idea  on  the  subject  of  Colonies,  and  to 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  In  that  view,  the 
terms  "  Colony,"  **  Colonists,"  or  the  vulgar  synonym,  **  Colo^ 
nials,"  are  not  only  objectionable,  but  of  a  seriously  mischievous 
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character.  The  wrong  idea  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  a  Colony  is 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  Coloniets 
are  a  lower  class  of  beings  in  the  political  and  social  scale  of  the 
whole  nation ;  or  only  guests,  as  it  were,  at  the  great  family  table. 
That  idea — which  I  need  hardly  say  has  always  been  utterly 
repudiated  by  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute— if  practically 
followed  to  its  bitter  end,  is  fatal  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  extsting  British  Empire.  That  empire  would  then,  like  the 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream,  be  partly 
composed  of  "iron,  mixed  with  miry  clay,"  and  would  pro- 
bably share  its  fate.  Look  at  Australasia.  The  Colonies  there  are 
not  mere  pOBsessions  or  dependencies.  One  hundred  years  ago  their 
territories  were  enormous  wastes,  untrodden  by  civilised  man. 
and  only  here  and  there  sparsely  dotted  with  nomadic  tribes  of 
savages.  These  territories  are  now  peopled  by  three  and  a  half 
miUiona  of  our  countrymen.  Natural  causes  have  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  inhabitants  should  have  local  administration,  local 
legislation,  and  local  finance;  but  they  are  still  as  much  our 
countrymen  as  if  they  belonged  to  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex.  They 
are  British  citizens.  A  Colony  should  be,  in  fact,  only  an  out- 
lying part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  only  an. 
outlying  part  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  in  order  to  be  exact, 
and  to  prevent  confusion  of  terms,  I  shall  use  the  term  "  Colony  " 
in  this  latter  sense. 

It  is  obvious,  on  consideration,  that  bo  long  as  the  AuBtralaeian- 
Colonists  are,  with  ourselves,  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign,  and 
that  the  same  Imperial  Parliament  is  supreme  over  them  and 
ns,  the  necessity  which  prescribed  for  them  a  distinct  form  of 
local  government  could  not  affect  their  membership  of  our  common 
country. 

For  many  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  several  Colonies  in 
Australia,  of  Tasmania,  and  of  New  Zealand,  the  system  of  local 
government  was  the  same  as  that  of  existing  Crown  Colomes 
The  whole  administration  of  pubhc  afibjrs  and  the  legislation 
were  conducted  by  the  Crown  at  home  through  persona 
appointed  by  it  and  stationed  in  each  Colony.  The  system  -was 
paternal  or  maternal,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  for  it  gave  rise  to  the 
expressive  but  rather  disrespectful  definition  of  the  governing 
power  as  Mr.  Mother  Country.  The  growth  of  the  coimnunities 
gradtH^y  necessitated  change.  First,  municipal  government  was 
granted  to  boroughs.  Next,  after  considerable  hesitation,  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  legislative  purposes  in  local  matters  were 
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CDnceded.  There  were  at  that  time  many  persons  at  home,  in- 
cluding even  some  eminent  statesmen,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  concession  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  that  it  would  not 
work  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  would  destroy  the  ties  which 
bound  the  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  any  man  now^  who  regrets  the  concession,  or  who 
would  deny  that  the  system,  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
apparent  anomalies,  has  on  the  whole  admirably  succeeded  in 
promoting  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  concerned, 
in  bringing  contentment  to  the  Colonists,  and  in  maintaining  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown.  At  all  events,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
serious  suggestion  of  any  other  system  of  government  as  at  all 
likely  to  have  produced  the  same  effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  home  country  has  no  cause  to  repent  of  the  change.  The 
English  taxpayer  has  been  relieved  of  considerable  Colonial 
expenditure,  and  the  Imperial  Government  have  been  freed  from 
responsibility  in  matters  which  they  could  not,  from  the  circum- 
stances, properly  administer. 

The  introduction  of  a  Bepresentative  Estate  into  each  Colonial 
Iiegislature  brought  with  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  system  of 
Besponsible  Government.  Within  the  sphere  of  local  affairs  the 
governor  of  each  self-governing  Colony  took  the  constitutional 
place,  as  it  were,  of  the  Sovereign  in  relation  to  Ministers,  and 
these  Ministers  were  practically  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Governor  continued  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  was  subject  to  instructions  from 
home,  but  those  instructions  were  limited  to  matters  of  Imperial 
interest.  Legislation  also  was  similarly  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  easy  enough  to  prove  on  paper  that  such  a  system 
could  not  be  successful.  The  conclusive  reply  to  objections  of  that 
kind  ie;,  that  within  its  sphere  the  system  has  during  the  last  fifty 
years  succeeded  on  the  whole  as  well  as,  if  I  may  compare  small 
things  to  great,  its  grand  model,  the  British  Constitution,  on  the 
lines  of  which  it  was  framed.  In  the  British  Constitution  powers  are 
vested  in  the  several  Estates,  which  if  strained  to  the  utmost  by 
any  one  Estate  would  destroy  that  Constitution ;  but  a  Constitu- 
tion which  is  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  race  is  worked  by  that 
race  for  continuance  and  not  for  annihilation.  And  this  is 
equally  the  case  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
make  these  obser\'ations  because  I  wish  to  apply  them  at  another 
stage  of  my  argument.  My  chief  object,  however,  at  present  is 
not  to  criticise  forms  of  government,  but  to  show  that,  although 
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circumstances   imposed  the  necessity  of    adapting  systems  of 
government  to  Colonies,  still  those  Colonies  remained  and  are 
>   now  integral,  though  outlying,  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  courBe  ot  time  has  now  brought  into  notice  another  phase 
of  the  political  relation  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  self- 
goveming  Colonies.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  still  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  I  have  stated  that  in  local 
affairs  those  Colonies  obtained  self-government.  As  they  increased 
in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  their  industrial  and  commercial 
operations,  their  interests  outgrew  the  sphere  of  local  affaira, 
and  began  to  occupy  more  or  less  the  sphere  of  interests  which 
were  common  to  the  whole  Empire,  or  at  least  to  Australasia 
and  to  other  large  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  in  the  administration 
And  adjustment  of  this  other  class  of  interests,  the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  no  constitutionEil  voice.  They  are  not  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  I  take 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  illustration  of 
my  argument.  Foreign  policy  and  Colonial  interests  are  in 
these  days  inseparably  interwoven.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view  I  quote  from  a  high  authority  on  the  subject.  I  take  the 
following  short  extracts  from  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Bosebery, 
one  of  your  Vice-Presidents,  in  October  last  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Leeds : — 

"  Our  foreign  poUcy  has  become  more  of  a  Colonial  policy,  and 
is  becoming  every  day  more  entwined  with  our  Colonial  interests. 
Formerly  our  foreign  policy  was  mainly  an  Indian  poUcy ;  it  was 
mainly  guided  by  considerations  of  what  was  best  for  our  Indian 
Empire.  That  brought  us  into  many  complications  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  avoided,  but  which  we  felt  were  rightly 
faced  to  save  so  splendid  a  possession  ;  but  now,  owing  to  causes 
which  I  will  point  out  to  you.  Colonial  influences  must  necessarily 
overshadow  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  first  place,  our  Colonial 
communities  are  rising  to  a  pitch  of  power  which  makes  it  natural 
for  ua  to  listen  to  them  whenever  they  make  representations  on 
their  own  behalf ;  and  they  do  make  constant  representations  on 
their  own  behalf.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  that  the  other 
Powers  are  beginning  a  career  of  Colonial  aggrandisement.  We 
formerly  did  not  have  iu  our  foreign  affairs  to  trouble  ourselves 
much  with  Colonial  questions,  because  we  had  a  monopoly  of 
Colonies.  That  monopoly  has  ceased ;  but  consider  for  a  moment, 
as  matters  stand  now,  how  largely  our  foreign  policy  is  a  Colonial 
-policy." 
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After  referring  to  other  cases  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  he 
refers  specially  to  Australia  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Pass  on  to  Australia.  In  the  Pacific  you  have  two  spheres  of 
influence,  of  England  and  Germany,  as  accurately  marked  out  as 
the  division  between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  You  are  a 
coterminous  Power^with  Germany  in  the  Pacific.  In  questions 
relating  to  the  Pacific  the  voice  of  your  Colonial  community  in 
Australia  must  be  loudly  heard ;  the  voice  of  Australia  must  be 
almost  paramount  in  the  councils  of  the  Foreign  Office  with 
regard  to  these  questions." 

Support  of  the  argument  of  the  Earl  of  Kosebery  may  be  also 
found  in  the  fact  that  foreign  policy  involves  Colonial  defence, 
and  may  at  any  time  involve  the  Colonies,  as  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
in  war  with  great  foreign  powers.  Setting  aside  for  the 
moment  other  Imperial  interests  which  concern  the  Colonies, 
foreign  policy  amply  suffices  to  prove  that  there  is  an  important 
class  of  affairs  which  seriously  affect  the  Colonies,  but  in  the 
management  of  which  the  Colonies  have  no  constitutional  voice. 
The  problem  for  solution  is  how  to  secure  that  object.  Sooner  or 
later  that  problem  must  be  solved,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
permanent  consolidation  of  the  existing  British  Empire.  It  is 
morally  impossible  that  the  present  loose  relations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Colonies  in  Imperial  affairs  can  long  co-exist 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  The  nature  of  those  relations 
is  abnormal  and  unsound.  The  strength  of  the  connection  must 
be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  weakest  link,  and  this  link 
cannot  long  withstand  severe  and  continuous  strain.  I  say  this 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  impugning  Colonial  loyalty,  which  I 
hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  Separation  might  occur  as  a 
matter  of  amicable  arrangement,  but  even  in  that  case  it  would 
in  fact  be  a  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  at  this 
stage  my  line  of  argument  assumes  that  any  disintegration  of 
that  Empire  would  be  a  calamity. 

The  object  of  Imperial  Federation  is  to  place  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire  on  a  secure  and  permanent  founda- 
tion .  I  use  the  term ,  Imperial  Federation ,  because  it  is  well  known , 
and  because,  in  my  mind,  it  conveniently  expresses  that  object  ; 
but  you  may  select  any  other  name  so  long  as  the  object  itself  is 
not  ignored.  In  this  case  the  name  alone  is  of  little  import.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  weld  together  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Empire  into  one  harmonious  whole,  so  as  to  render  their  separation, 
humanly  speaking,  impossible.    There  are  three  classes  of  ob]W* 
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tore  to  any  proposal  of  this  kind.  One  class  tells  us  it  is  impossible 
to  give  it  pTtictical  effect.  Another  deprecates  interference 
with  the  Coloniee,  and  bids  us  to  let  well  alone.  The  third  class, 
a  small  one,  sees  no  cause  of  alarm  in  the  probable  separation 
of  the  Colonies,  and  feels  rather  cheerful  than  otherwise  at  the 
prospect.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  each  of  these  three  classes 
of  objectors.  With  regard  to  the  first  I  will  say  that  alleged 
irapossihility  in  these  days  is  not  a  conclusive  objection.  We 
know  not  what  is  possible  till  we  try  our  best  to  succeed.  The 
object  in  view  is  well  worth  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt 
to  attain  it,  and  honest  failure  would  be  preferable  to  inaction. 
Inaction  is  really  the  advice  of  the  second  class  of  objectors,  and 
on  that  point  I  would  observe  that  things,  as  they  are,  cause  us 
now  perpetually  to  interfere  with  the  Colonies,  and  that,  while 
we  wish  to  let  well  alone,  we  wish  to  cure  what  is  not  well. 
Foreign  policy,  as  has  been  shown,  closely  affects  Colonial 
interests ;  and  what  can  he  more  mischievous  interference  than 
that  the  Colonies  should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  a  eouree  which  we  adopt  without  their  constitutional  assent, 
and  in  "the  conduct  of  which  they  have  no  constitutional  influence? 
The  question  of  trade  has  been  indicated  as  a  probable  cause  of 
interference.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  that 
ailment.  The  primary  object  is  to  consolidate  the  British 
Empire  by  enabling  the  various  members  of  that  empire  to  enter 
into  combined  and  lastii^  union  for  common  defence  against 
aggression.  Even  in  the  attainment  of  that  object  voluntary 
action  is  pre-supposed.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  any  other 
common  interest  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  deal  with  imperially 
should  be  unanimously  agreed  to  be  so  dealt  with.  There  are 
probably  many  great  questions  which  may  be  advantageously 
included  in  the  category  of  Imperial  interests ;  but,  according  to 
my  view,  there  should  be  no  such  inclusion  without  previous 
unanimity  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  all  the  Colonies  to  that  inclusion.  Another  question  may  be 
shortly  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  question  of  interference. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Colonies  do  not  now  contribute,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  towards  the  cost  of  Imperial  services,  and 
that  Imperial  Federation  would  entail  on  them  additional 
expense.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  constitutional  system 
of  enabling  the  Colonies  to  have  a  legitimate  share  in  the 
administration  of  Imperial  affairs  would  carry  with  it  the  corre- 
g  Colonial  obligation  to  defray  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
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cost  of  that  administratiou.  All  I  can  say  on  that  subject  is,  that 
the  whole  transaction  would  be  a  voluntary  undertaking  by  all 
parties  thereto ;  and  that  if  the  advantage  to  be  gained  is  not 
worth  the  indispensable  cost,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  matter. 
To  my  mind  there  can  be  no  question  between  the  immense 
ben6fit  in  view  and  the  small  sacrifice  to  be  made  for  its  acquisi- 
tion. As  things  are  at  present,  the  Colonies  are  subjected, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  probably  much  greater  expenditure, 
under  certainly  more  unfavourable  conditions.  I  am  not  referring 
to  exceptional  arrangements  for  special  purposes,  but  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  absence  of  constitutional  principles  governing 
the  relation  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  This  question,  however,  like  the  others,  is  not 
left  to  arbitrary  decision,  but  it  must  be  settled  on  principles  to  be 
determined  by  the  deliberate  and  unanimous  consent  of  the  interested 
parties.  In  fact,  I  may  generally  say  on  the  subject  of  alleged  in- 
terference that  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  pressure  implied  in 
the  proposal  of  Imperial  Federation.  On  the  contrary,  the  pressure, 
if  there  should  be  any  pressure,  should  rather  come  from  the 
Colonies  than  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  acceptance  and 
the  organisation  of  a  system  must  be  altogether  voluntar}'  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  organising  wdrk  depends  on  hearty  co-operation. 
All  that  can  at  present  be  done  is  full  discussion  of  the  subject, 
so  that  in  every  quarter  it  may  be  fully  understood,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  future  action. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  class  of  objectors,  who  care  nothing 
about  the  retention  of  the  Colonies,  and  who  rather  lean  to  the  idea 
of  separation ;  to  combat  which  view  this  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  founded  nearly  twenty-one  years  ago,  its  motto,  **  United 
Empire,"  being  the  watchword  of  those  who,  in  presiding  over  its 
destinies,  have  consistently  advocated  a  policy  which  has  had  no 
small  influence  on  public  opinion  in  this  country.  The  wish  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is,  I  think,  with  most  of  us 
rather  an  instinct  than  a  process  of  argument.  Love  of  our 
coimtry  makes  us  proud  of  its  extensive  dominion  ;  and  our  hearts 
revolt  at  the  idea,  of  it  falling  into  fragments.  There  are  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  what  they  term  practical,  and  who 
sneer  at  sentiment.  Sentiment,  however,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
a  feeling  which  we  should  cherish.  Sentiment  of  that  kind 
^ennobles  human  life ;  it  inspires  great  actions,  and  creates  philan- 
thropists, patriots,  and  heroes.  It  is  that  sentiment  to  which  we 
mainly  owe,  in  this  centur)%  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves,  and 
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the  self-devotion  of  a  Florence  Nightingale  and  a  Charles 
Gordon.  We  need  never  be  ashamed  of  a  sentimental  wish 
to  hand  down  to  our  descendants  the  existing  British 
Empire — consecrated  as  it  is  by  glorious  traditions,  rich 
in  honoured  associations,  and  fraught  with  incalculable  good 
to  the  whole  world — as  a  precious  possession,  permanent  and 
inviolate.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  feeling,  however 
elevated,  cannot  alone  sustain  an  empire.  We  must  more  or  less 
formulate  that  feeling  into  practical  shape.  It  is  on  that  account 
that  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  bringing  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  into  closer  constitutional  union  in  the  conduct  of 
Imperial  affairs.  And  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  now  point  out 
three  great  classes  of  material  advantage  secured  by  our  possession 
of  Colonies.^  In  the  first  place,  that  possession  adds  substantially 
to  our  national  influence  and  power.  The  exercise  of  that  influence 
and  power  is  committed  to  the  whole  Empire  as  a  trust  for 
enabling  it  to  do  more  and  more  good.  It  is  suicidal  to  abdicate 
our  commanding  position  in  this  respect.  Secondly,  the^possession 
of  Colonies  is  an  enlargement  of  our  national  trade,  and  in  that 
way  an  increase  of  our  national  prosperity.  Lord  Rosebery,  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred,  stated  that  if  the  Colonies 
left  us  we  should  not  find  them  such  good  customers  as  they  are 
now.  In  proof  of  this  co^iclusion,  he  compared  our  commercial 
relation  with  the  United  States,  a  Colony  which  had  left  us,  with 
the  Colonies  which  we  still  have.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
United  States  have  taken  of  our  home  produce  an  average  amount 
of  about  8s.  per  head  of  their  population.  Canada,  during  the 
same  time,  had  taken  of  our  home  produce  at  the  average  rate  of 
30s.  per  head  of  its  population,  or  nearly  four  times  what  the 
United  States  had  taken  from  us.  Australia,  during  the  same 
time,  had  taken  of  our  home  produce  at  the  rate  of  £7  a  head  of 
its  population,  or  more  than  seventeen  times  what  had  been  taken 
by  the  United  States.  This  comparison  was  perfectly  fair, 
because  during  the  whole  time  the  tariffs  of  all  the  countries  ii^ 
question  were  quite  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thirdly,  the  next  great  class  of  material  advantage 
which  I  believe  can  be  reaped,  if  proper  steps  were  taken  for  the 
purpose,  is  systematic  emigration. 

This  last-named  subject,  systematic  emigration,  is  what  I  wish 
to  occupy  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper.  I  wish  to  draw  your 
special  attentioc  to  that  subject,  for  it  forms  an  important  part 
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,  of  Colonisation,  in  the  particulax  phase  in  which  I  venture 
to  present  that  question  to  you  this  evening.  I  am  anxious  to 
eubmit  to  your  consideration  the  idea  which  I  have  been  led  to 
form  with  regard  to  systematic  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Colonies. 

I  begin  by  stating  what  I  mean  by  the  term  '<  systematic 
Emigration.*'  I  hold  it  to  be  the  transfer  of  persons  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies  on  such  conditions  as  will  induce 
those  persons  to  go  with  the  best  prospect  of  becoming  permanent 
colonists,  whether  as  individual  emigrants  or  as  units  in  the 
formation  of  special  settlements.  I  also  mean  to  convey  that 
labour  and  capital,  in  due  proportion  to  each  other,  should  form 
part  of  that  system  of  emigration.  And,  further,  I  mean  that 
systematic  emigration  should  mainly  be  a  State  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  conjointly  with  a  similar  policy 
on  the  part  of  each  Colony  willing  to  receive  such  systematic 
emigration,  on  terms  mutually  agreed  to,  both  as  regards  ad- 
ministration and  as  regards  cost.  You  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to 
gather  from  what  follows  my  reasons  for  taking  this  view. 

It   is,  I  think,  almost  universally  admitted  that  redundant 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  cause  of  much  misery 
and  crime.    Without  troubling  you  with  the  opinions  of  poUtical 
economists  on  the  point,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  say  that 
redundancy  of  population  lessens  wages,  throws  numbers  out  of 
employment,   entails  insufficiency  of  food,   clothes,  and  house 
accommodation  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  reduces  a 
multitude  of  persons,  who,  from  bodily  infirmities  or  from  other 
.causes,  cannot  obtain  sufficient  employment  to  enable  them  to 
provide  necessaries  for  themselves  and  their  families,  either  to 
starvation  or  to  parish  relief.     Pauperism  arises  from  redundancy 
of  population,   and  is  a  social  curse   in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pauperism  directly  and  indirectly  condemns  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  to  wretchedness  and  degradation;  it  blights  social  improve- 
ment, and  it  saps  the  foundations  of  social   existence.      The 
accumulation  of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  unable  to  find 
adequate  employment,  and  held  by  comparatively  few  individuals, 
aggravates  the  evils  flowing  from  an  excess  of  population.    The 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now,  in  round  numberp, 
37,460,000 ;  or,  on  the  average,  there*  are  310  persons  to  every 
square  mile.     The  latest  official  returns  show  that  there  are  in 
the    United   Kingdom    1,035,992   persons  in  receipt   of    parish 
relief ;  that  is  to  say,  a  fraction  mor^  than  one  person  in  every  34 
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of  the  population.  Daring  the  year  1B86-87  the  amoUDt  of  poor 
rates  expended  within  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  actual  relief 
of  the  poor  was  £10,Hi,7ZZ ;  and  during  every  year,  from  1S80 
inclusive,  the  amount  so  expended  has  not  been  less  than 
£10,000,000.  You  wiU  therefore  see  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
incalculable  moral  evils,  direct  and  indirect,  resulting  from 
pauperism  vrithin  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pubhc  yearly  local 
charge  for  the  relief  of  paupers  is  above  ten  milhons  sterling. 
The  problem  is  bow  to  relieve  this  terrible  human  and  monetary 
coi^stion,  and  how  to  improve  the  circulation  in  the  body  politic. 
If  it  be  not  possible — as  I  think  it  is  not  possible— for  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  itself  and  within  itself,  to  solve  this  problem 
successfully,  is  it  not  wise  to  consider  carefully  whether,  with  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  desired  end 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  attained  ? 

Turn  to  the  Australasian  Colonies.  The  estimated  population 
is  now  a  little  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions,  or  a  fraction 
more  than  one  person  to  the  square  mile.  If  all  the  present  popu-  ■ 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
transplanted  into  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  the  density  of  the 
population  there  would  still  he  not  more  than  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  existing  density  of  the  population  now  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pauperism  and  poor  rates  are  unknown  in  Australasia.  Private 
benevolence,  aidedit  may  beiu  exceptional  instancesby  small  public 
grants,  adequately  provides  for  the  few  cases  of  destitution  brought 
on  by  sickness  and  infirmity.  Capital  and  population  are  urgently 
needed  in  Australasia  to  develop  the  infinite  resources  of  a  vast 
territory.  Turn  your  eyes  westward,  and  you  see  Canada.  The 
population  there  is  nearly  hve  milhons,  and  there  ore  only 
three  persons  and  a  fraction  to  every  square  mile.  Consider 
then  for  a  moment  the  relative  positions  of  these  three  great 
countries,  all  parts  of  one  great  common  empire.  The  United 
Kingdom  groans  under  a  plethora  of  population  and  of  inadequately 
employed  capital.  On  either  side,  Australasia  and  Canada, 
enormous  territories,  are  comparatively  waste  from  dearth  of 
inhabitants  and  capital.  Surely  it  is  not  impossible  for  these 
three  portions  of  one  empire  todevise  among  themselves  a  system, 
or  systems,  under  which  the  excess  in  one  country  can  be  advan- 
tageously absorbed  in  the  other  two.  The  issue  of  such  an 
arrangement,  if  successful,  would  confer  unparalleled  benefits  on 
the  country  which  gives  and  on  the  countries  which  take  ;  and 
the  result  would  be  a  threefold  accumulative  gain  of  inuneasuroble. 
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value  to  the  same  empire,  which  is  oar  own.  I  am  well  aware 
that,  easy  as  the  problem  may  look  on  paper,  the  difficulties  of 
practically  solving  it  with  snccess  are  many  and  very  great.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  merely  turning  a  tap,  and  of  letting  water 
run  from  a  full  cask^  into  other  comparatively  empty  casks.  The 
Qonditions  under  which  the  practical  solution  of  the  political 
problem  can  be  approached  are  complicated,  delicate,  and,  it  may 
be,  insuperable.  But  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt, 
dictated  by  prudence  and  conducted  by  combined  action  with  care 
and  judgment,  may,  if  not  altogether  successful,  do  much  to 
mitigate  the  existing  evils,  and  facilitate  in  the  early  future 
complete  success.  It  remains  for  me  shortly  to  state  the  general 
principles  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  govern  and  guide 
statesmen  who  may  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  said  that  systematic  emigration  should  be  mainly 
a  State  policy.  I  draw  attention  to  the  qualifying  word 
**  mainly,"  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  exclude  the 
effective  co-operation  and  aid  of  individuals,  or  of  associations,  in 
promoting  suitable  emigration.  On  the  contrary,  I  attach  con- 
siderable importance  to  their  auxiliary  efforts,  and  I  would  hail 
them  as  fellow-workers  with  the  State  in  a  great  cause.  Many 
of  you  are  aware  that  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  owe 
their  first  colonisation  to  the  work  of  colonising  companies.  In 
New  Zealand,  under  almost  unexampled  difficulties,  the  New 
Zealand  Company  were  the  founders  of  the  settlements  of 
Wellington,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth,  Wanganui,  and  indirectly 
Otago,  and  Canterbury.  In  later  years,  the  Emigrants'  and 
Colonists'  Aid  Society  (now  called  Colonists'  Land  and  Loan 
Corporation),  presided  over  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Chairman  of  your  Council,  successfully  established 
a  settlement  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand.  The  ''  Manchester  Biding,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Census,  was  in  1871  an  impeopled  waste,  and  is  now,  chiefly 
owing  to  that  Association,  the  busy  scene  of  an  industrious* 
settlement,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  2,000  souls. 
Villages,  farms,  churches,  schools,  municipal  councils,  roads,  a 
railway,  and  comfortable  homes,  where  ''  content  sits  basking  on 
the  cheek  of  toil,"  have  taken  the  place  of  the  forest,  the  swamp, 
and  unbroken  solitude.  What  has  been  done  there  can  be  done 
as  well,  and  often  on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  coimtless  other 
places  within  our  Colonies.  All  that  I  wish  to  convey  by 
advocating  systematic  emigration  as  mainly  a  State  policy  is 
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Ihat,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulties,  the  responsibilities,  and 
the  important  issues  involved  in  the  system,  and  of  their  affecting 
large  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  the  system  mainly  needs  the 
status  of  public  policy,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
Colonies. 

The  first  principle  which.  I  think,  should  govern  the  establiah- 
meat  and  conduct  of  a  State  system  of  emigration  is  that  it 
should  ba  organised  and  administered  under  joint  agreement 
between  the  Imperial  State  and  the  local  State ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  particular  Colony  to  which 
the  system  is  proposed  to  be  applied.  The  system  must  not  be 
uniform  and  Procrustean,  but  it  must  be  in  each  case  jointly 
framed  and  adjusted,  according  to  time,  loaality,  and  other 
special  circumstances.  The  proportion  of  cost  to  be  borne  by 
«ach  of  the  two  great  parties — namely,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colony  concerned,  and  probably  in  many  cases  to  be  shared 
by  the  emigrants  themselves — should  in  like  manner  be  deter- 
mined. The  adjustment  of  details  would  also  be  a  matter  of 
mutual  arrangement.  I  may  be  here  confronted  at  the  outset  by 
two  classes  of  objections.  It  may  be  said  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  sanction  any  expenditure  on  account  of 
emigration.  That  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  remains 
to  be  proved.  Should  it  he  possible  to  hold  out  to  Parliament 
the  prospect  of  a  feasible  pubhc  system  of  emigration,  by  means 
of  which  redundancy  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  beneficially  reduced,  room  given  for  the  profitable  iuvestment 
of  a  large  amount  of  unemployed  British  capital,  pauperism  and 
poor  rates  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
generally  promoted,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  Parlia- 
ment would  agree  to  a  moderate  expenditure  for  contributing  to 
give  practical  effect  to  a  system  calculated  to  produce  such  i-esulta. 
The  second  class  of  objections  probably  would  be  to  the  effect 
that  the  self-governing  Colonies  had  already  set  their  face  against 
payment  out  of  Colonial  funds  for  emigration.  The  answer  to 
objections  of  that  kind  is,  that  a  fair  and  comprehensive  poUcy  of 
systematic  emigration  has  never  been  put  before  those  Colonies. 
Hitherto,  emigration  as  a  policy  has  been  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, unfavourable  in  some  material  respects  to  the  Colony  con- 
cerned. The  public  cost  has  been  altogether,  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  took  part  in  the  matter,  a  Colonial  charge.  The 
class  of  emigrants  has  been,  wholly  one  which  directly  and  at 
once  competed  iu  the   labour  market.     As  a  rule  (I  am  now 
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speaking  of  the  rule,  and  not  of  exceptions),  the  mere  influx  of 
emigrants  was  obtained,  while  their  permanent  settlement  wa9 
ignored.  The  admixture  of  capital  with  labour,  a  process  essen*  . 
tial  to  the  success  of  systematic  emigration,  has  been  omitted. 
Here,  again,  should  a  feasible  system  be  proposed,  under  which 
the  cost  and  conduct  of  administration  should  be  shared,  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  formation  of  settlements  as  well  as  for 
mere  emigration,  the  class  of  emigrants  be  suitable,  and 
facilities  afforded  for  combining  capital  with  labour,  I  doubt 
much  whether  a  Colony  would  refuse  to  accept  such  a  system, 
and  to  aid  in  giving  it  practical  effect. 

Shortly,  what  I  say  on  this  first  principle  i^,  that  the  system 
of  emigration  to  a  particular  Colony  should,  as  a  State  poUcy,  be 
jointly  adopted  by  the  States,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  that  particular  Colony,  and  be  jointly 
administered,  and  the  cost  shared  in  respective  proportions  to  be 
mutually  determined.  My  argimient  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colony  concerned  are  both 
materially  interested  in  the  success  of  that  emigration.  Details, 
for  instance,  such  as  to  any  share  of  the  cost  devolving  on  the 
emigrants,  and  as  to  the  inducements  to  be  held  out  to  them, 
whether  in  employment,  or  in  land,  or  otherwise,  would  also  be 
the  subject  of  mutual  adjustment.  What  I  ventm-e  to  deprecate 
with  respect  to  any  charge  on  emigrants  is  a  system  of  loans  to 
them  on  their  promissory  notes  to  repay  at  some  future  time 
the  money  lent.  I  hold  such  a  system  to  be  improvident  and 
unwise.  Experience,  as  a  rule,  has  proved  it  to  result  in  failure. 
Arrears  accumulate,  the  emigrant  starts  in  his  Colonial  career 
with  a  load  of  debt,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
lending  State  loses  both  its  men  and  its  money.  As  a  matter  of 
business  and  in  the  public  interests,  it  is  better  and  more  politic 
to  make  no  advances,  except  perhaps  in  comparatively  few  cases, 
on  substantial  security  for  their  repayment. 

The  second  principle  which  I  advocate  in  systematic  emigration 
is  that  the  class  of  emigrants  should  be  good,  from  whatever 
branch  of  industry  it  is  drawn:  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  interested  in  the  emigration  of 
the  lowest  class  of  its  population.  Were  that  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  possible  prospect  of  systematic  emigration  at  all,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the 
Colonies  would  consent  to  accept  or  aid  in  administering  a 
By  stem  under  which  paupers  and  a  horde  of  persons  unable,  or 
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unwilling,  to  work — or,  it  might  be,  a  criminal  class — would  be 
imported  into  their  respective  coimtries.  On  reflection,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  in  a  very  great  degree 
benefited  by  the  emigration  of  persons  from  relatively  higher 
classes,  and  of  good  and  industrious  character.  What  is  needed 
is  the  diminution  of  redundancy  of  population.  That  numerical 
diminution  could  be,  generally  speaking,  equally  effected  wherever 
the  outlet  for  systematic  emigration  was  made.  Diminish  popu- 
lation, and  give  more  room,  by  extending  the  area,  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital,  and  you  at  once  introduce  into 
the  country  the  leaven  of  improvement  which  will  permeate  the 
whole  mass  of  population  to  its  lowest  depth.  Work  at  syste- 
matic emigration  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  people,  and  you  will 
proportionately  uplift  those  in  the  lower  levels.  Nimibers  who 
are  a  dead  weight  and  a  pubUc  burden  will,  become  active 
workers  and  contributors  to  the  general  welfare  of  their  country. 
It  is  Utopian  to  think  that  all  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  do  is 
to  induce  the  dregs  of  its  population  to  emigrate.  No  coimtry 
would  help  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  poUcy,  and  without  help  it 
would  \)e  impracticable.  Of  course,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  systematic  emigration  to  which  I  refer  cannot 
be  expected  to  cause  pauperism  and  its  innumerable  train  of  evils 
to  disappear  at  once ;  but  if  gradual  progress  be  made  in  their 
mitigation,  every  step  taken  in  that  direction  is  to  that  extent  an 
advance  in  the  course  of  public  improvement,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  general  pubUc  prosperity.  Moreover,  material 
progress  stimulates  moral  improvement.  Moral  degradation  is 
often  caused  more  by  pressure  of  poverty  than  by  innate  depravity 
of  character. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  next  [principle  of  systematic 
emigration  I  may  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  I  assume  through- 
out that  systematic  emigration  carries  with  it  the  consent  of  those 
who  emigrate;  for,  of  course,  emigration  is  essentially  the 
deliberate  and  voluntary  act  of  the  emigrant. 

The  third  principle  almost  goes  without  saying ;  it  is  that  there 
should  be  an  approximate  equaUty  of  the  two  sexes  of  emigrants. 
I  may  add  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  ties  of  family,  of 
other  relationship,  and  of  local  associations  among  them.  Com- 
munity of  feeling  in  groups  of  emigrants  tends  much  to  their 
success  as  colonists.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  formation 
of  special  settlements  should  be  included  within  a  system  o£ 
exQigration.    Each  plantation  of  that  kind,  if  judiciously  made» 
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aids  to  open  up  adjoining  waste    territory',  and  becomes    the 
nucleus  of  far-outspreading  colonisation. 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  prudent  combination  of  labour  and 
capital  in  due  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Labour  and 
capital  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  heroic  work  of  colonisation. 
I  hold  this  principle  to  be  essential.  Its  practical  adoption 
would,  I  believe,  materially  aid  in  removing  the  popular  objection 
now  strongly  entertained  in  many  colonies  against  their  support 
of  State  emigration ;  and  it  is,  in  my  view,  an  indispensable 
element  of  success.  No  doubt  a  special  system  would  be  needed 
for  encouraging  the  emigration  of  small  capitalists,  and  for  pro- 
moting IcLrger  investments  on  the  part  of  those  capitalists  who  will 
not  emigrate;  but  whatever  system  it  may  be,  it  should  be 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  system  of  what,  in  its  stricter 
sense,  is  commonly  known  as  emigration. 

I  have  mentioned  these  four  principles,  because  I  consider 
them  to  be  of  essential  importance  to  systematic  emigration. 
But  there  are  subsidiary  conditions,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
shortly  alluded,  which  may  be,  more  or  less,  classed  as  details, 
innumerable  and  infinite  in  their  variety.  The  first  principle, 
that  which  makes  mutual  consideration  and  agreement  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  particular  Colony 
concerned,  provides  in  effect  for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all 
conditions  and  details. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  my  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
retention  of  the  Colonies  in  the  British  Empire,  I  would  point  out 
one  conclusion  as  incontrovertible :  namely,  that  no  systematic 
emigration,  such  as  that  which  I  have  indicated,  could  possibly 
be  estabUshed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  States. 
Treaties  to  that  effect  are  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the 
general  advantage  to  the  whole  Empire  would  in  that  case  be 
sacrificed.  The  key-stone  of  the  arch  is  the  oneness  of  the 
Empire.  Take  away  that  key-stone,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  proof,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  inestimable  benefit  likely  to  result  from  this  systematic 
emigration  is  also  to  that  extent  a  proof  of  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  Colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  reason — 
and  that  perhaps  the  strongest  one  in  a  material  point  of  view — 
is  thus  given  for  maintaining,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Colonies  are 
concerned,  the  existing  integrity  of  the  British  Empire. 

Should  I  have  been  fortunsite  enough  to  enable  you  to  follow 
me  on  the  general  subject  of  this  paper,  you  will  have  observed 
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that,  in  treating  of  Colonisation  in  the  particular  phase  presented 
for  your  cODSideraUon,  I  have  excluded  all  reference  to  the 
policy  of  founding  new  Colonies,  and  have  classed  my  remarks 
under  two  heads :  first,  the  closer  consolidation  of  the  Uplted 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies ;  and  secondly,  systematic  Emigration. 
I  have  taken  this  course,  trusting  that  it  would  better  enable  you 
to  concentrate  your  attention  on  those  two  questions.  They  are 
interwoven  vrith  each  other,  and  both  bear  on  interests  the 
extent  and  importance  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate. The  principles  which  I  have  advocated  on  the  subject  of 
consolidation  apply  most  forcibly  to  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  but  they  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  our  Colonies. 
The  principles  advocated  in  regard  to  systematic  emigration  apply 
mainly  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  to  Canada,  bnt  they  also 
apply,  with  modifications,  to  South  Africa,  and  possibly  to  some 
other  Colonies.  In  both  branches  of  the  suhject  Colonial  assent 
and  co-operation  are  indispensable.  My  object  has  been  to 
suggest  lines  of  thooght  on  these  matters,  in  the  earnest  hope 
that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  correctness 
of  my  views,  thought  and  consequent  public  discussion  may  lead 
to  beneficial  results. 

DiBCUBBIOK. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath  :  It  has  naturally  been  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  National  Association  for 
promoting  State  Colonisation,  to  hear  the  paper  which  has  just 
been  read,  for  in  it  the  lecturer  has  distinctly  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Association  I  represent  has  always  laid  before 
the  pnbhc.  He  has  said  that  emigration  should  be  systematic, 
and  he  has  also  said  that  a  State  system  of  emigration  should  bo 
organised  and  administered  under  a  joint  agreement  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  local  State.  He  has  also  said  that  the  cost  of 
Colonisation  should  be  borne  partly  by  the  Mother  Country  and 
partly  by  the  Colony ;  and,  further,  he  has  given  us  to  understand 
that  he  believes  these  islands  are  at  this  moment  over-populated, 
and  that  redundancy  of  population  lessens  wages,  and  conse- 
quently increases  poverty  and'  misery.  I  wish  the  lecturer  had 
given  us  a  little  clearer  definition  of  Colonisation.  He  spoke  a 
great  deal  about  emigration,  but  I  do  not  think  he  laid  quite 
sufficient  stress  on  the  difference  between  Colonisation  and 
emigration.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
these  two  ways  of  placing  our  country  people  upon  the  shores  of 
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Greater  Britain.  In  the  case  of  emigration,  as  generally  understood, 
we  send -out  our  country  people  and  place  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Colonies,  and  when  they  get  there  they  hecome  competi- 
tors in  the.  labour  market  with  the  working  classes  in  those 
Golonies.  The  result  is,  the  working  classes  in  the  Colonies  have 
gradually  become  averse  to  what  is  called  simple  emigration. 
But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from  Colonisation,  and  I 
believe  the  object  of  the  paper  has  been  to  recommend  Colonisation 
rather  than  emigration.  Colonisation,  to  my  mind,  means  the 
sending  out  of  those  who  could  not  otherwise  get  to  the  Colonies, 
but  who  are  distinctly  not  paupers,  who  are  distinctly  not  incap- 
aUes,  and  who  are  quite  fit  when  they  get  to  the  shores  of  our 
Colonies  to  settle  upon  the  land  as  farmers.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  settling  on  the  land  as  a  farmer  and  going  to  a 
Colony  for  the  purpose  of  competing  in  the  market  with  the 
working  classes  who  are  already  there.  In  the  case  of  the 
colonist  who  settles  on  the  land  he  becomes  almost  instantly 
an  employer  of  labour.  He  requires  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  in  a  very  short  time,  labourers  to  assist  him  in 
working  his  farm,  and  the  result  is,  instead  of  competing  in  the 
labour  market,  he  becomes  an  employer  of  labour,  employing  not 
only  the  manufacturer  and  the  artisan,  but  eventually  the  labourer 
himself.  Consequently,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  colonisation  be 
advocated  openly  in  the  street  of  any  single  town  in  our  Colonies, 
and  if  the  people  will  only  listen  to  the  arguments,  it  is  quite 
impossible  any  sensible  working  man  should  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  plan.  It  is  distinctly  to  his  interest  that  the 
land  should  be  taken  up,  and  that  there  should  be  a  greater  demand 
for  his  labour.  What  is  the  advantage  of  Colonisation  to  us  in  this 
country  ?  It  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  to  the  Colonial  workman.  The 
lecturer  has  told  you  that  the  population  is  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate.  It  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  some  thousand  a 
day — ^that  is  to  say,  every  day  we  have  to  feed  a  thousand  more 
mouths  than  we  did  the  day  before.  How  are  we  to  filid  the  food 
to  feed  these  mouths?  We  know  that  these  islands  will  not 
expand.  We  know  that  the  land  is  going  out  of  cultivation.  We 
know  that  even  if  it  was  profitable  to  grow  corn  in  this  country 
we  could  not  feed  the  population  we  now  have  in  case  of  a 
blockade.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  food  from  else- 
where. But  we  cannot  obtain  food  unless  we  pay  for  it;  and 
how  are  we  to  pay  for  it  ?  We  can  only  pay  for  it  by  our  manu- 
factures.    It  is  absolutely  necessar}-  we  should  have  purchasers 
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Xor  our  goods :  and  where  are  we  to  look  for  them  ?  The  lecturer 
has  already  told  you — quoting  a  speech  by  Lord  Roseberj- — that 
our  best  purchasers  are  not  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  or  Paris,  or 
Berlin,  but  in  our  Colonies ;  that  if  we  want  to  increase  our  cus- 
tomers we  must  look  to  those  broad  expanses  belonging  to  oui* 
gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen.  We  have  heard  that  an  Australian 
purchases  £7  worth  of  our  goods,  whilst  I  may  add  that  the 
Frenchman  purchases  only  some  8s.  or  9s.  worth,  and  the  German 
very  httle  more.  It  is,  therefore,  distinctly  to  the  interest  of  both 
the  workmen  in  this  country  and  the  workmen  in  the  Colonies 
that  they  should  support  some  system  of  Colonisation.  The  lecturer 
has  said  he  beUeves  in  a  State  system  of  emigration.  He  has  not 
very  distinctly,  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  told  us  why  be  behoves  in 
a  State  system  as  against  a  voluntary  system.  The  reason  I 
fiud  myself  in  sympathy  with  those  who  desire  a  State  system 
of  Colonisation  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
the  enormous  numbers  we  desire  to  see  in  comfort — aye,  even  in 
luxury— on  the  shores  of  the  Colonies,  unless  they  are  assisted 
out  there  and  supported  for  a  certain  time  by  a  loan,  not. 
raised  by  the  State,  but  the  credit  of  which  shall  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  State.  I  am  pleased  to  see  on  the  platform  to- 
night the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Colonisation  Committee 
—Sir  WiUiam  Houldsworth— a  committee  composed  of  somo 
160  members  of  both  Houses,  and  whose  object  ia  ever  to 
keep  in  the  forefront  of  Parliamentary  debates  and  in  the 
minds  of  Ministers  the  fact  that  some  day  or  other  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  regulated  State  Colonisation.  Apart  from  that,  let 
ma  consider  whether  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  this  great  Empire 
that  the  unpeopled  tracts  of  our  Colonies  should  be  inhabited  by 
our  race.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  wars  we  have  had  in  our 
Colonies  ?  Has  not  the  cause  in  almost  every  instance  been  that 
our  own  race  were  either  iu  a  nkinority  or  in  so  weak  a  state  that 
they  could  not  hold  their  own  without  recourse  to  arms?  In  the 
Cape,  should  we  have  had  the  wars  we  have  had,  bad  there  been 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race?  Is  there 
not  a  nationality  question  in  the  wars  that  have  taken  place  at 
the  Cape?  I  ask  you,  also,  whether  the  war  in  which  our  great 
General  first  distinguished  himself,  and  the  subsequent  little  wars 
in  Canada,  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  results  of  race 
feehng?  I  ask  you,  agaiu,  whether  the  bloodshed  that  has 
occurred  in  New  Zealand  has  not  been  because  in  the  olden  time 
the  settlers  were  so  few  that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
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selves  against  the  Maoris  ?    In  every  case  where  war  has  occorred! 
in  our  Colonies,  it  has  been  because  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not 
in  the  majority,  or  at  all  events  not  so  strong  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  to  maintain  themselves  without  fighting.     It  always 
seems,  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  an  impossibility  that  the 
Colonies  and  the  British  Islands  should  ever  really  be  brought 
into  close  contact.    But  let  us  remember  that  times  have  changed,, 
that  the  means  of  communication  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  transport  oneself  from  this  country  to  the  shores  of 
Canada,  than  it  was  to  go  from  London  to  Dublin  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers.     My  own  father  told  me  he  was  once  a  fortnight  in: 
sailing  between  Holyhead  and  DubUn.     It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  one  of  our  large  public  schools — I  mean  the  College  of 
Eton — and  I  expect  in  other  schools  also,  it  was  customary  only 
a  few  years  ago  to  give  a  boy  an  extra  fortnight,  or  an  extr& 
week's  holiday,   if  he  came  from  Ireland.      This  shows  how 
difficult  communication  was  at  the  time  this  custom  originated. 
In  those  days  people  made  their  wills  before  they  travelled  from 
Scotland  to  London.    I  have  no  doubt  our  chairman  could  inform 
you  that  some  of  his  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  ; 
not  because  they  were  afraid  of  having  their  heads  cut  off  on 
Tower  Hill,  but  because  of   the  inconvenience  and  dangers  of 
travelling  in  those  days.     Now  we  think  nothing  of  going  to 
Canada,  and  very  little  of  going  to  the  Cape  or  to  Australia* 
The  other  night  a  distinguished  lecturer  gave  you  an  interesting^ 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Cape  in  an  interval  of  his  professional 
work.     And  so,  what  with  the  telegraph  and  the  steamboat,  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  as  if    British    subjects    in    Canada,    and    the 
Cape,   and    Australia  were  not  imited  with    Great  Britain  in 
a    way    that    was    never  the   case  before.       If    we   can   only 
induce  Her  Majesty's  Government    seriously    to  consider    this 
subject  of    Colonisation,   I    believe    thoroughly  we    shall    fincP 
that  a  question  in  which   many  of  you  are  more  particularly 
interested — the  Federation    of    the    Empire — will   be  hastened 
in    a    marvellous    manner.      It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that    in   this  very   session    Her    Majesty's    Government    have 
apointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion and  Colonisation  in  connection  with  the  Crofter  population  of 
Scotland.      [Mr.  Kimber,  M.P.  :  The  committee  will  not  now  be 
appointed  till  next  session.]     That  is  just  as  good.     It  shows 
that  the  Government  are  aware  there  is  a  great  feeling  in  this 
country — that  the  feeling  in  respect  of  Colonisation  is   rapidly 
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growing,  and  I  may  say,  as  GhiurmaD  of  the  Association  I  repre- 
sent, that  whereas  a  short  time  ago,  when  we  held  public  meetings, 
we  were  opposed  by  certain  classes  of  the  working  people,  we  are 
now  received  with  open  arms  by  all  the  best  portion — what  I  may 
call  the  aristocracy — of  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  A 
great  change,  I  say,  is  taking  place.  The  other,  day  I  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Leeds,  called  together  by  the  Trades'  Council,  and  I 
think  such  a  fact  atone  shows  that  this  question  is  gaining  ground 
at  a  rapid  rate.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  lecturer,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are,  for  his  able  address,  and  beg  to  return  him  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  having  brought  the  subject  of  State  Colonisa- 
tion so  prominently  to  your  notice. 

Sir  Chables  Tuppeb,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  am  sure  wo 
have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  interesting  paper 
which  has  been  read  to  us.  Varied  and  important  as  are  other 
subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  this  Institute,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  subject  could  have  been  presented  to  your  consideration 
of  greater  moment  at  the  present  time  than  the  question  of 
Colonisation.  The  fact  that  these  islands  are  admitted  to  have 
become  over- populated — the  fact  that  every  year  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  British  subjects  in  this  country  are  compelled  to 
seek  homes  elsewhere— furnishes  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
this  question  of  Colonisation  is  one  of  vital  importance.  The 
great  difficulties  that  beset  the  Government  of  this  country,  and 
the  great  subject  that  now  almost  exclusively  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  find  their  cause  in  the  great  mass  of 
poverty  that  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  when  wa 
remember  that  the  same  country  that  is  thus  struggling  with  the 
giant  evil  of  pauperism  possesses  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  the  means  of  giving  profitable  employment  to  her  people, 
I  think  you  will  admit  the  question  is  one  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  very  fact  that  in  the  great 
provinces  of  Australia,  and  iu  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
elsewhere,  land  is  lying  uncultivated  that  will  furnish  the 
£100,000,000  worth  of  com  and  cattle  you  annually  consume  over 
and  above  what  you  are  able  to  produce,  shows  that  this  question. 
is  one  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  too  great  importance  cannot  he 
attached,  and  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  profound 
examination  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  The  more  the 
question  is  examined  the  more  practicable  it  will  he  found,  I  believe, 
to  devise  means  by  which  the  unemployed,  and  by  which  the  waste 
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portions  of  the  rich  heritage  belonging  to  this  Empire,  shall  be 
turned  into  the  means  of  producing  personal  happiness  and  comfort 
as  well  as  great  national  wealth.  The  lecturer  dealt  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  conditions  of  Colonisation  as  applied  to 
Australia,  and  I  followed  his  remarks  with  great  interest ;  but 
there  was  one  observation  to  which— -however  applicable  that 
observation  may  be  to  the  case  of  Australia — I  venture  to  take 
exception,  and  that  is,  'that  you  must  not  burden  the  emigrant 
with  any  charge.  It  is  perfectly  practicable,  I  hold,  to  meet  that 
difficulty  by  a  broad  and  comprehensive  system  of  State  emigra- 
tion, and  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  the  views  so  ably  and 
eloquently  presented  by  Lord  Meath  are  taking  hold  of  the 
governing  classes  of  this  country-,  and  that  tney  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  vital  necessity  of  the  State  grappling  with  a 
question  in  which  its  interests  are  so  gigantic,  and  which  affects 
80  closely  large  masses  of  the  people  here  and  abroad.  Take  the 
case  of  Cansida.  If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  the 
great  continent  of  North  America  is  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  I  say  that  from 
Canada  alone,  under  proper  cultivation,  this  country  can  be 
supplied,  at  no  distant  date,  with  all  the  bread  she  requires  to 
obtain  from  outside  her  borders.  I  see  a  country  rich  beyond 
compare,  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  suitable  for  settlement, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  wheat-growing  land,  a  soil  that  will  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  wheat  per  acre  of  any  virgin  soil  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  should  grapple  with  the  question  in  the  spirit 
indicated  to-night,  taking  it  as  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  lift 
out  of  their  position  the  unemployed  in  this  country  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  transfer  them  to  a  place  where  by  their  laboiu* 
they  will  become,  at  no  distant  day,  not  only  happy  and  in- 
dependent, but  able  to  return,  without  the  slightest  diflficulty, 
every  penny  of  the  money  that  has  been  used  in  sending  them 
from  this  country,  and  giving  them  a  fair  start ;  and  the  money 
thus  furnished  by  the  State,  and  secured .  on  the  land  given  by 
Canada,  would  then  come  back,  to  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
Uiitil  all  had  been  accomplished  that  is  susceptible  of  being 
accomplished  by  such  a  process.  There  is  another  point  on  which 
I  am  afraid  I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Gisbome's  views.  I  refer  to 
his  remarks  on  Imperial  Federation.  No  person  has  witnessed 
the  agitation  of  the  question  with  greater  pleasure  than  myself. 
The  lecturer  has  not  read  Lord  Roseber)r'*s  speech  at  Leeds  with 
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more  unqualified  delight  than  I  did,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  a 
nobleman  so  distinguished,  and  a  statesman  of  such  undoubted 
powers,  has  shown,  the  importance — the  supreme  importance— of 
not  only  preserving  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Crown,  but  of  drawing  the  bonds,  if  possible,  closer  and  tighter 
than  before.  But  while  I  feel  that  immense  good  has  been  done, 
not  only  in  this  counti-j-,  hut  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  agitation  of 
this  question,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the  lecturer  has 
gone  in  the  following  sentence: — "It  is  morally  impossible  that 
the  present  loose  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
Colonies  in  Imperial  affairs  can  long  co-exist  with  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire."  Having  had  over  thirty  years'  experience  in 
Colonial  Parliaments,  and  having  given  great  thought  to  the 
relations  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  I  am  glad 
Co  say  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  statement  that  we  must 
.either  radically  change  the  existing  system,  or  this  Empire 
must  go  to  pieces.  No  person  can  over-rate  the  importance  of 
drawing  the  bonds  more  close,  and  rendering  them  enduring  for 
all  time.  The  interests  of  this  country  demand  it.  With  all  her 
great  resources  and  wealth,  what  would  become  of  England 
shorn  of  the  outlying  portions  of  her  Empire  ?  She  would  lose 
that  commanding  position  she  now  occupies,  and  which  makes 
us  so  proud  of  being  counecled  with  her.  I  can  conceive  no 
greater  misfortune  for  the  Colonies,  too,  than  that  they  should 
Jt>e  deprived  of  the  priceless  institutions  they  possess  in  connection 
with  the  Crown  of  the  Mother  Country.  But  when  I  look  at 
what  the  Colonies  were  fifty  years  ago— either  Australia  or  British 
North  America — and  their  position  of  commanding  importance 
to-day,  how,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  of  what  the  existing 
system  has  been  able  to  achieve,  can  I  commit  myself  to  the 
proposition  that  we  must  either  go  to  pieces  or  change  all  that, 
and  change  it  for  something  which,  with  all  their  energy'  and 
ability,  the  best  statesmen  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  ?  How 
can  I  commit  myself  to  the  statement  that  you  are  going  to 
:pieces  unless  this  undiscovered  panacea  is  found  ?  I  cannot,  I 
say,  go  that  length,  and  I  say  so  fully  and  frankly,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  fullest  credit  and  consideration  to  those 
who  may  differ  from  me.  I  believe  the  public  men  of  this 
country  can  turn  their  attention  to  no  more  important  question 
than  the  means  of  maintaining  indissolubly  that  connection 
between  the-Crown  and  the  Colonies  that  is  vital  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.     The  British  Empire  has  attained 
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commanding  proportions.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  Colonial 
development  ?  The  question  of  trade  has  heen  mentioned.  The 
fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief  that  while  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  has  absolutely  declined,  that  decline  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  great  increase  of  Colonial  trade.  I  am  afraid , 
you  will  think  I  am  in  rather  a  captious  mood,  but  there  is  one 
other  point  on  which  I  am  obliged  to  express  dissent  from  the 
lecturer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  humiliating  in  the 
term  **  British  Colonist."  I  consider  the  name  **  British  Colonist  '* 
is  one  of  the  proudest  names  in  the  world.  Great  as  are  the 
questions  engaging  the  attention  of  your  Government  and  of 
Parliament,  I  say  that  the  men  who  are  administering  and 
developing  these  unpeopled  and  imcultivated  deserts,  and  making 
"  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,"  have  earned  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  that  in  developing 
the  untold  resources  of  your  great  Colonial  possessions,  they  are 
performing  a  work  as  great  and  important  as  that  performed  by 
statesmen  and  Parliaments  here.  As  British  colonists,  we  have  all 
that  you  have.  Your  literature,  your  statesmanship,  the  achieve- 
ments of  your  great  generals  and  scientists,  are  the  heritage  of 
British  colonists.  For  these  reasons,  I  see  nothing  humiUating  in 
the  term  *'  British  Colonist."  And  now  my  objections  to  anything 
that  has  been  said  in  this  interesting  paper  are  at  an  end.  With 
all  the  leading  arguments  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  Colonisa- 
tion I  heartily  agree,  and  I  feel  sure  the  advocacy  of  such  senti- 
ments as  those  to  which  we  have  listened  will  make  us,  one  and 
all,  attach  more  importance  than  we  have  ever  done  to  the  means 
of  making  this  great  Empire  continue  in  a  career  of  unbroken 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G.  :  There  is  at  any  rate  one  point 
— and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  so — on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  and 
that  is  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gisbome  for  his  able,  com- 
prehensive, and  eminently  suggestive  paper.  Unlike  the  last 
speaker,  I  am  compelled  to  say  I  rather  sympathise  with  the 
portion  which  deals  with  the  Federation  of  the  Empire  than  that 
which  touches  on  a  system  of  State  emigration.  I  have  for  many 
years  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  Federation,  because  I  believe  the 
ties  which  now  bind  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  are  ties 
which  are  liable  to  be  rudely  broken,  and  that  we  are  fortunate, 
perhaps,  in  nothing  of  the  kind  having  happened  during  recent 
years.  Those  who  see  what  is  passing,  both  here  and  in  the 
Colonies,  must  know  that  the  question  is  attracting  considerable 
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attention  as  to  whether  it  is  open  to  the  Colonies  to  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  Mother  Country.  A  strong  party  has  grown  up  in 
Australia,  the  motto  of  jvhich  is  "  Australia  for  the  Australians," 
and,  although  it  is  jet  in  a  very  considerable  minority,  the  very 
&ct  of  such  a  party  having  grown  into  existence  is  highly  sugges- 
tive. When  I  speak  of  Federation  I  speak  of  a  Federation  which 
is  indestructible — indissoluble.  In  any  other  case  it  seems  to  me 
Federation  would  have  no  inherent  strength,  and  would  be  emi- 
nently a  mistake.  It  would  be  far  better  that  the  Colonies 
should  continue  as  at  present  to  work  out  their  destinies,  and  live 
as  long  as  they  can  in  harmony  with  the  Mother  Countrj',  than 
that  a  Federation  should  be  fonned  on  a  basis  that  would  permit 
of  any  member  of  the  federation  leaving  it.  If  a  Colony  were  to 
break  away  from  the  Empire  now,  the  direct  effect  would  lie 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony,  but  in  the  event  of 
Federation  the  effect  of  such  a  breaking  away  would  strike  not 
only  the  Mother  Country,  but  every  portion  of  the  Federa- 
tion. It  is  seventeen  years  since  a  Secretary  of  State  told 
me  that  England  would  never  bum  another  ounce  of  gunpowder 
to  retain  a  Colony  that  wished  to  separate.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  foiTii  a 
Federation ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  open  to  any  great  Colony  to  leave  the  Mother  Country, 
any  more  than  it  is  open  to  Ireland  to  do  so.  It  is  true  the 
connection  is  not  so  intimate,  but  we  must  recollect  that  parents 
may  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  a  child,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  favourite  one.  lu  my  opinion,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  will  not  permit  the  secession  of  the  Colonies.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  would  consent  to 
hand  down  a  less  dominion  than  he  or  she  inherited.  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  allow  the  impression  to  grow  up  in  the  Colonies  that  at 
aome  future  time  they  will  be  free  to  leave  the  Empire  ;  for  in  my 
opinion  they  would  not  he  free  to  secede,  even  if  it  cost  fire  and 
Bword.  If,  then,  they  are  not  free  to  secede,  I  consider  that  a 
declaration  to  that  effect,  made  by  Parliament  and  the  Sovereign, 
would  open  the  way  to  Federation ;  because  then  the  Colonies 
would  say :  "  If  we  are  to  remain  portions  of  the  Empire  indis- 
Bolubly,  then  we  ask  for  a  Federal  Constitution  that  will  give  us  a 
voice  in  external  affairs,  such  as  the  great  issues  on  which  peace 
or  war  depends,"  In  regard  to  assisted  emigration,  there  are,  in 
my  opinion,  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  first  and  lesser  one 
is  that  the  several  Colonies  of  Australia  would  not  arrange  to 
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contribute  separately,  because  of  the  liability  of  emigrants  to  pass 
from  one  Colony  to  another,  the  means  of  communication  being 
so  easy.  But  there  is  a  more  fatal  objection.  The  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  divided  broadly  into  three  classes.  One  I  will 
call  the  effective  population,  which  ranges  from  the  highest  person 
in  the  kingdom  to  the  labourer  who  is  able  to  be  sure  of  making  a 
living  whilst  he  remains  in  the  kingdom.  Then  there  is  what  I 
will  call  the  non-effective  population,  consisting  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  crime  or  who  suffer  from  disease,  or  who  are  incapable 
of  working,  or  who  do  not  care  to  work — that  broad  class  of  in- 
capables,  in  fact,  who  have  already  been  referred  to.  But  between 
the  non-effective  and  the  effective  there  is  a  belt  which  I  will  call 
the  semi-effective,  from  which  in  times  of  prosperity  the  effectiver 
class  is  largely  recruited,  but  from  which,  in  times  of  depression, 
the  non-effective  class  is  still  more  largely  supphed.  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  British  taxpayer  would  agree  to  spend  money  to  send 
away  the  effective  population,  and  I  am  sure  the  Colonies  would 
not  agree  to  spend  money  to  obtain  either  of  the  other  classes  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  temptation  to 
a  Government  which  had  money  to  spend  in  sending  away  its 
population.  Think  of  the  temptation,  to  send  away  the  worthless 
population.  How  perilously  near  they  might  come  to  a  breach  of 
the  comity  of  nations,  which  forbids  the  sending  of  criminals  from 
one  country  to  another.  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  when  New 
Zealand  was  bringing  out  emigi*ants,  I  directed  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  authorities  in  England  for  permission  to 
exhibit  our  placards  at  the  various  post-oflBces.  The  permission 
was  granted  after  awhile,  but  in  the  meantime  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  should  post  them  in  the  poorhouses  and  casual 
wards.  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  consider  there 
is  any  possibility  of  a  successful  partnership  where  the  interests 
of  the  parties  are  so  diametrically  opposed  as  a  partnership  in 
which  the  Imperial  Government  strove  to  send  away  the  worst 
population,  and  the  Colonies  were  willing  to  receive  only  the  best 
population.  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  will  at  all  seem  to 
diminish  any  feelings  of  giatitude  to  ^Ir.  Gisborne  for  his  very 
suggestive  paper.  Further,  I  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  still 
open  to  statesmen  to  create  a  Federal  Empire,  more  powerful  for 
strength  and  more  benign  for  good  than  any  Empire  that  has  ever 
been  estabHshed  in  this  planet. 

Sir  W.  H.  HouLDSWORTH,  Bart.,  M.P. :  I  should  have  been 
well  content  to  remain  a  silent  listener  to  the  interesting  paper. 
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and  to  the  interestit^  discusaion  whicli  has  been  carried  on  in 
this  room  for  the  last  two  hoars,  and  I  hav«  not  the  least  inten- 
tion at  thia  hour  of  going  through  the  various  topics  which  have 
been  raised.  Without  undervaluing  in  the  least  the  usefnlness 
and  importance  of  the  paper,  I  may  say  tdat  if  it  had  a  defect  it 
was  this,  that  it  did  not  sugii^st,  and  perhaps  was  not  intended  to 
su^j^t,  any  practical  mode  of  carrying  out  that  which  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  paper,  namely,  a  system  of  Colonisation. 
Now,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  you  in  a  few  words  a  sketch  of  a 
practical  scheme,  which,  although  I'do  not  profess  it  is  either  final 
or  perfect,  seems  to  me,  and  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  matter,  to  contain  at  any  rate  the  main  principles  on  which 
beneficial  and  successful  operations  can  be  carried  out.  It  is  a 
scheme  which  in  a  short  time  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of  Parliament.  Without  going 
into  details,  I  may  say  the  plan  goes  on  the  principle  of  asldng 
four  parties  to  help.  It  asks,  first,  the  capitahsts — the  investors 
of  money  of  this  country  to  help.  We  believe  we  can  show  them, 
I  do  not  say  a  profitable  investment,  for  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
them  any  profits,  but  a  safe  and  practical  investment.  We  then 
cail  to  our  aid,  of  course,  those  who  are  intended  to  be  the  settlers 
and  colonists ;  we  ask  them  to  join  us  in  this'  enterprise.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  the  useless  or  the  incapable;  we  mean 
strong,  healthly,  vigorous  agricultural  labourers,  with  their  wives 
and  famiUes.  Then  we  call  on  the  State,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  Government,  to  help  us ;  and  we  ask,  also,  the  help  of  the 
Colonial  Governments.  The  capitalists  we  ask  to  subscribe  to 
what  we  call  a  land  rent-charge  stock,  and  our  inducement  is  that 
we  intend  to  put  it  out  on  good  security,  namely,  the  land  ;  and 
we  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  guarantee  interest  at  8  per 
cent,  for  thirty  years.  Of  course  the  capitahst  runs  the  risk  of 
-  the  principal,  but  we  have  proof  that  the  investment  will  be  safe. 
We  give  Wm  3  per  cent,  for  thirty  years,  and  we  believe  that  w© 
can  show  him  that  in  all  probability  he  will  receive  3  per  cent, 
afterwards,  even  though  it  be  not  guaranteed  by  the  Govemmenf. 
We  then  ask  the  settler  to  go  out.  We  ask  him  only  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  amount  we  advance  to  take  him  out  and  to  put 
him  into  a  position  to  earn  his  livelihood.  We  propose  that  each 
family  shall  receive  a  plot  of  land  about  160  acref)  in  extent,  and 
that  they  shall  he  provided  with  house,  implements,  and  sub- 
sistence for  one  year.  We  do  not  give  the  family  anything  ;  we 
provide  these  things  for  the  family,  and  the  cost  is  £150  per 
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family.  We  ask  the  settler,  after  the  second  or  third  year,  to  pay 
interest.  We  say  nothing  about  the  principal.  The  Imperial 
Government  we  ask,  as  I  have  said,  to  guarantee  3  per  cent.  The 
settlers  we  charge  5  per  cent.  Thus  there  will  be  a  margin  of  2  per 
cent.  The  Colonial  Government  we  only  ask  for  free  land.  We 
shall  be  glad,  of  course,  if  the  Colonial  Governments  will  come 
forward  and  assist  us  materially,  but  in  considering  this  question 
we  thought  that  if  they  give  us  free  land,  we  have,  perhaps,  no 
right  to  ask  for  more.  I  think  this  scheme  would  work.  I 
foresee  only  two  difficulties.  One  is — Would  the  Imperial 
Government  guarantee  the  3  per  cent.  ?  That  depends  entirely 
on  whether  the  people  of  this  country  will  support  our  scheme 
and  urge  it  upon  the  Government.  We  believe  that  no  responsi- 
bility will  fall  on  the  tax-payer  of  this  country.  We  believe  we 
ehall  be  able  to  repay  every  penny  ultimately,  but  the  guarantee 
is  required  simply  in  order  to  induce  the  investor  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  first  instance.  The  other  difficulty  is  whether  the 
Colonial  Governments  will  assist  us  with  grants  of  free  land.  We 
have  communicated  with  eleven  Colonies,  and  have  had  answers 
from,  I  think,  five.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  majority  of  the  answers  are 
unfavourable.  Western  Australia,  I  am  glad  to  say,  enters  heartily 
into  the  scheme,  and  Natal  also ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  from 
what  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  a  favourable  response  from  Canada, 
and  also  from  New  Zealand.  If  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  land  to  work  upon  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  go  heartily  forward  with  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Cohen  :  I  think  we  must  all  share  the 
large-hearted  and  large-minded  aspirations  in  the  first  part  of  the 
paper  read  to-night.  Those  apt  and  eloquent  words  will  at  least 
serve  to  draw  further  attention  to  the  question  of  Federation,  in 
addition  to  that  which  has  already  been  paid  to  the  subject  under 
the  guidance  of  my  friend,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  other 
members  of  this  Institute.  If  the  Colonies  are  able  to  give 
attention  to  the  questions  on  which  they  happen  to  be  agreed, 
leaving  aside  those  about  which  they  differ,  perhaps — I  will  not 
say,  after  the  eloquent  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  this 
generation,  but  in  the  next  generation — they  may  be  able  to 
attain  some  system  of  concerted  action.  But  my  attention  was 
most  given  to  the  last  part  of  the  paper,  and,  following  the 
example  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  I  propose  to  speak  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  lecturer  did  not  desire  to  advocate  the 
systematic  emigration  of  workers  for  employment   by   private 
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iodiTiduaJs  already  establiBhed  in  the  Colonies,  but  that  he  had 
chiefly  in  his  mind  the  formation  of  a^culturai  Bettlements  in 
the  British  Colonies.  I  think  the  essential  point  in  the  scheme 
which  be  laid  before  ns  was  the  need  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
mental reeponsibility — not  necessarily  financial  responsibility, 
bat  actual  responsibility — for  the  successful  working  of  the 
Colony.  I  do  not  thii^  that  confidence  would  be  generally 
felt  in  the  good  management  and  successful  working  of  a 
large  Colony  to  be  administered  from  London.  Also,  both  the 
capitalists  and  the  Imperial  Government  would  require  to 
have  stated  to  them  very  precisely  and  clearly  all  the  details 
of  the  Colonial  arrangements  for  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  proposed  settlements.  I  submit  that  the  success- 
ful working  of  a  plan  of  Colonisation  depends  mainly  on 
the  details  of  the  arrangements  for  working  management. 
Merely  to  propose  the  formation  of  agricultural  settlements, 
without  explaining  at  all  how  they  are  to  be  worked,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  advance  in  any  material  degree  the  practical 
realisation  of  the  project.  I  have  in  my  mind  the  reception  given 
to  the  deputation  from  the  Society  over  which  the  Earl  of  Meath 
BO  ably  presides,  when  the}?  presented  to  Lord  Salisbury  certain 
vague  proposals  which  did  not,  I  think,  admit  of  definite  and 
exact  analysis.  I  would  also  submit  that  in  order  to  secure  Par- 
liamentary and  popular  support  you  would  do  well  to  show  in 
detail  the  difference  between  the  probable  net  return  from  an 
agricultural  settlement  on  some  of  the  cheapest  good  land  in 
England  and  the  average  yield  of  land  in  the  Colonies,  less  the 
cost  of  emigrating  the  workers  and  the  additional  cost  of  market- 
ing the  Colonial  produce.  If  a  project  of  Colonisation  is  presented 
to  Farliament  without  giving  attention  to  these  considerations  it 
will,  I  think,  excite  a  good  deal  of  hostile  criticism  and  agitation 
— which,  I  believe,  might  be  obviated  hy  attending  to  the  sugges- 
tion I  venture  to  make.  I  would  further  point  out  that  you 
must  be  prepared  for  a  certain  amotmt  of  natural  distmst  on  the 
part  of  the  pe<^le  whom  you  desire  to  assist.  Bightly  or 
wrongly,  they  consider  they  are  to  a  certain  estent  regarded 
as  an  encumbrance  by  the  well-to-do  classes  in  this  country.  They 
have  here  a  statutory  right  to  food  and  shelter  :  when  you  invite 
them  to  "  move  on  "  to  another  part  of  the  world  you  must  be  able 
to  show  them,  in  a  way  they  can  readily  understand,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  life  you  offer  them  are  a  rehable  improvement  on  their 
preseut  lot.     It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  support  the 
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contention  of  our  lecturer  that  ColoniaJ  Governmental  responsibility 
is  essential  to  the  good  working  of  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  State- 
aided  Colonisation.    There  is  one  other  matter  that  occurs  to  me. 
I  never  attend  these  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
without  feeling  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  the  special  ability 
and  special  Colonial  experience  possessed  by  most  of  our  members. 
I  am  sorry  that,  besides  belonging  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Institute,  members  are  not  further  organised  into  separate  groups 
or  committees  corresponding  to  the  Colonies  or  sections  of  Colonies 
with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  most  familiar.     I  earnestly 
hope  that  our  Council,  which  has  administered  our  Society  so 
admirably  in  the  past,  will  consider  the  desirability  of  some  such 
sub-divisional  groupings  of    our  members  associated  separately 
with  each  Colony.     Such  groups  or  committees  represented  on 
the  Council  by  their  presidents,   and  furnished  with  honorary' 
secretaries,  and  meeting  periodically  or  specially  to  consider  any 
question  referred  to  them  by  the  Council,  might  be  able  to  aid 
greatly  in  working  out  on  practical  lines  any  suggested  general 
project  of  State-aided  Colonisation.     They  could  also  report, 
with  the  knowledge  of  experts,  on  such  schemes,  and  on  many 
questions  concerning  the  Colonies  which  might  be  outside  the 
scope  of  the  ofl&cial  duties  of  the  Agents-General.     Their  reports 
would  be,  of  course,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
and  thus  receive  the  criticism  of  the  general  body  of  the  members. 
I  venture  to  think  that  such  committees  might  perhaps  do  more 
to  formulate  an  acceptable  scheme  of  State-aided  Colonisation 
than  even  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  of  busy  public  men  as 
constituted  the  hybrid  Committee  of  Parliament,  which  issued  a 
report  really  giving  little  beyond  the  mere  "  copy-book  texts  "  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Charles  Bethell:  Having  recently  returned  from  the 
great  Western  Colony  of  Australia,  which  occupies  one-third  of 
that  continent,  but  at  present  has  only  a  sparse  population 
scattered  along  its  seaboard — no  more  in  all  its  millions  of  acres 
of  territory  than  gathered  in  one  day  at  our  late  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition at  Kensington — I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words,  but 
at  this  late  hour  I  will  only  detain  you  while  I  state  that  I 
travelled  over  a  great  portion  of  the  inland  districts  of  the  Colony, 
and  I  can  testif}'  that  there  are  many  fertile  tracts  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme  as  Sir  William  Houldsworth 
and  others  have  sketched  to  us.  The  Western  Australians  are 
most  anxious  to  people  their  waste  lands,  and  I  trust  that  in  any 
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scheme  of  ColonisaMon  which  may  be  carried  out  the  claims  of 
this  great  Colony  will  be  duly  oonsidered. 

Ur.  F.  F.  DB  ZiABiLLiEBE  1  Although  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ia  no 
doabt  sa  decided  an  advocate  of  the  permanent  unity  of  the 
Bmpire  aa  one  coold  wish  to  meet,  be  has  certainly  thia  evening 
adauQiBtered  a  slight  amount  of  cold  water  to  the  advocates  of 
the  great  pobcy  of  Imperial  Federation  in  calling  it  an  undis- 
covered panacea.  I  believe,  however,  that  Sir  C.  Tupper  has 
done  this  pntely  out  of  sympathy,  and  from  the  most  friendly 
motives  possible,  because  be  knows  very  well  that  the  advocat^ 
of  Imp^ial  Federation  have  grown  up  and  flourished  under 
copouB  adminiatrations  of  cold  water  and  wet  blankets.  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  our  policy  ia  impracticable ; 
and  the  very  few  men  who  advocated  Imperial  Federation  a  few 
years  ago  were  regarded  as  if  they  had  aomething  on  the  brain. 
But,  in  apite  of  cold  water  and  wet  blankets.  Imperial  Federation 
has  become  a  great  question  of  practical  pohtics,  and  its  advo- 
cates have  largely  increased,  and  although  at  times  we  may  have 
to  undergo  this  bracing  tonic  treatment!,  and  although  there  may  be 
ebbs  and  flows  in  the  progress  of  the  question,  still  I  hope  the 
advocates  of  Imperial  Federation  will  remember  the  famous 
motto  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  go  on  "  pegging  away,"  feehng 
assured  that  if  Imperial  Federation  make  as  rapid  progress  in  the 
future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  its  accomplishment  will  be  very 
much  sooner  effected  than  many  people  anticipate.  With  regard 
to  the  application  of  Imperial  Federation  to  the  subject  before  us, 
I  believe  the  opener  of  the  discussion  was  most  judicious  in  saying 
what  he  did  on  the  matter.  He  took  aa  the  keynote  of  his  policy 
the  principle  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  be  maintained, 
and  that  it  is  very  httle  use  trying  to  organise  in  this  country 
schemes  of  emigration  if  this  grand  Empire  of  ours  is  to  be  split  up 
and  diamembered.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever — briefly  to  speak  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  subject — that  the  two  great  things  required  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  opener  may  be  expressed  in 
two  words — ^money  and  organisation.  Hints  have  been  thrown 
out  as  to  the  various  means  by  which  the  money  can  be  obtained. 
I  believe  when  you  have  got  the  money  you  have  only  got  half  of 
what  yon  require,  because  the  great  consideration  is  organisation. 
If  you  had  large  sums  of  money  to  invest  in  any  scheme  of  emi- 
gration or  Colonisation,  you  might  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good  unless  those  schemes  were  thoroughly  well  organised.  In 
the  past,  emigration  has  too  often  been  made  unpopular  by  the 
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manner  in  which  emigrants  have  been  cast  on  the  shores  of  the 
Colonies  without  consideration  as  to  the  particular  needs  of  those 
eonmiunities.  No  doubt  we  have  in  the  Empire  lands  which 
may  be  said  to  be  thirsting  for  population,  and  we  have  in  this 
country  a  great  reservoir  of  population.  If  in  smnmer  time,  when 
the  weather  is  very  dry,  you  go  into  your  garden  and  dash  water 
on  your  grass  or  your  flowers  you  do  more  harm  than  good ;  but 
if  you  gradually  wat^r  your  grass  and  flowers  the  water  is 
absorbed,  and  you  accomplish  your  end.  So  it  is  in  regard  to 
Colonisation.  If  you  thrust  a  thousand  people  into  one  oi  our 
Colonial  ei^itals  and  leave  them  there,  you  disarrange  the  labour 
market,  you  make  the  emigrants  discontented,  and  the  Colonial 
workmen  cry  out ;  but  if  you  take  them  out,  and  by  a  judicious 
system  oi  organisation— consulting  people  who  have  local  know- 
ledge— send  100  to  one  place,  50  to  another,  and  10  to  another, 
you  absorb  the  whole  1,000  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  the 
Colonial  workmen  will  be  none  the  worse  for  their  coming,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  everybody  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Whatever 
you  may  call  the  plan,  that  organisation  will  be  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  success.  By  judiciously  distributing  emigrants  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated  you  will  help  to  build  up  the  Empire,  to 
strengthen  us  against  every  foe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  further 
the  great  cause  of  Imperial  Federation.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  think  Mr.  Gisbome — who  was  an  active  member  of 
the  provisional  conmiittee  which  organised  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League — has  most  judiciously  blended  the  two  subjects  in 
the  paper  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  to-night. 

Mr.  J.  Dexnistoun  Wood  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  confine  my 
few  remarks  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  State-assisted  emigra- 
tion. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  colonising  the  waste 
portions  of  the  Empire.  I  think  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
this  would  be  a  benefit.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  waste  portions  of  the  Empire  should  be  colo- 
nised, that  the  State  should  imdertake  the  work.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  asked  to  change  the  system  that  has  prevaUed,  with 
small  exception,  ever  since  the  Colonies  were  founded.  The 
population  of  the  Colonies  is  owing  in  a  very  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  assistance  of  the  British  Grovemment,  for  the 
Colonies  have  been  peopled  either  by  voluntary  emigrants  or 
by  emigrants  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonies  them- 
selves. New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land  were  no  doubt 
peopled  originally  by  St^tc-assisted    emigrants,  but    I   do  not 
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know  that  that  is  r  precedent  on  which  we  can  look  back  with 
any  pleasure.  I  do  not  know  that  those  Colonies  would  not  have 
made  greater  progreBS  even  in  those  days  if  they  had  been  left 
to  the  operation  of  voluntary  emigration.  We  see  that  New 
Zealand,  to  which  convicts  were  never  sent,  has  become  a 
popoloDLS  and  flourishing  community.  I  will  not  go  this  even- 
ing into  the  general  question  which  has  been  raised  by  a 
philosophical  writer,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the  proper  sphere 
of  governmental  action,  but  will  merely  ask  what  need  there  is 
for  the  Government  interfering  to  promote  emigration.  But  I 
may  remind  you  that  emigration  has  gone  on  for  a  nomlier  of 
years,  by  thousands,  and  sometimes  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Look  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  when  hundreds  of 
thonsands  left  those  shores  I  Look  at  Australia  during  the  time 
of  the  gold  discoveries.  The  population  of  Victoria  rose  to  thi-ee 
times  its  previous  number  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  that 
principally  by  voluntary  emigration.  Consider  the  extent  to  which 
«nugration  is  proceeding  even  at  the  present  time  from  Ireland, 
and  from  this  country,  and  from  the  Continent.  The  people  of 
Germany  are,  as  a  rule,  poorer  than  the  people  of  this  countrj', 
and  yet  there  is  a  great  amount  of  emigration  from  Germany  to 
America.  In  backward  countries  like  Spain  and  Italy,  even,  this 
process  is  going  on.  Lord  Meath  brought  forward  two  arguments. 
He  said  that  formerly  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  much  less 
than  they  now  are.  I  should  have  thought  that  was  an  argument 
against  his  case.  If  it  is  easier  to  travel  now,  there  is  surely  less 
need  for  Government  assistance  for  travelling.  Again,  he  says 
that  wars  have  taken  place  in  the  Colonies  because  the 
emigrants  vere  in  a  minority  as  compared  with  the  native 
population.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  the  justice  of 
the  wars  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  but  there 
is  no  fear  now  of  native  wars  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  if  the 
people  of  South  Africa  would  be  content  to  occupy  and  use  the 
vast  territories  they  already  possess,  without  seeking  to  intrude 
<m  those  which  are  in  possession  of  native  tribes  elsewhere,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  wars  in  South  Africa.  What  is  the  great 
advantage  of  State-assisted  emigration?  I  fail  to  see  it.  At 
present  a  suitable  class  of  emigrants  go  out.  The  people  already 
in  the  Colonies  write  to  their  friends  and  tell  them  how  well  they 
are  doing,  and  that  incites  others  to  go.  Mr.  de  Labilliere  wants 
proper  regnlatious  to  secure  that  of  the  emigrants  so  many  shall 
settle  in  one  part  of  the  Colony  and  so  many  in  another.     I  want 
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to  know  when  GoTemment  machinery  has  ever  been  capable  of 
such  nice  adjustments.  If  you  leave  the  matter  to  the  people 
themselves,  they  know  where  to  go,  and  there  no  fear  of  the 
**  gluts  "  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  If  you  have  a  State- 
assisted  emigration,  I  beheve  you  will  check  voluntary  em^rs- 
tion.  A  man  thinks  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  Colonies.  He 
saves  money  for  that  purpose,  and  perhaps  gets  his  friends  to 
assist  him.  But  let  it  be  known  that  the  Government  is  going 
to  establish  a  wide  system  of  emigration,  and  these  efforts  will  be 
checked.  The  people,  instead  of  practising  economy  and  saving 
money,  will  hang  for  weeks  about  the  doors  of  Government  offices, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  among  the  lucky  few  who  will  be 
selected  as  emigrants.  The  result  would  be,  moreover,  that  you 
would  not  get  such  a  good  class  of  emigrants  as  you  have  at 
present.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Grovemment  system  of  emigration,, 
let  the  emigrants  be  selected  by  the  Colonial  Governments,  who 
know  what  class  of  men  they  want.  Leave  the  matter  to  the 
Colonies,  I  say,  or  to  voluntary  emigration.  The  system  ha& 
worked  well  hitherto ;  why  introduce  a  new  system  ? 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bees  :  The  necessity  foi;  emigration  cannot  be  met^ 
as  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  suppose,  by  individual  effort,  because  the 
class  who  most  need  to  avail  themselves  of  emigration  have  not 
the  means  of  accomphshing  it.  The  scheme  put  before  us  by  Sir 
WilhamHouldsworthseemstome tobenoscheme  atall.  Apartfrom 
the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  make  four  or  five  contending  people 
agree,  the  weakness  of  the  scheme  Ues  in  this,  that  the  economic 
question  is  not  recognised.  You  must  have  capital  and  labour 
combined,  and  I  hold  that  the  end  in  view  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  organised  associations  upon  a  commercial  basis.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  pubUc  attention  should  be  directed  to  these 
matters.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Gk>vemment  and  Bavliament 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  them. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,. 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  Hstened  with  great  interest  ta 
what  has  very  properly  been  called  the  suggestive  paper  by  Mr. 
Gisbome,  and  that  you  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  joined  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  which  has  ranged  over  a 
large  field.  I  don't  know  whether  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will  thank 
me  for  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  him — he  is  much  more  able  to 
give  hard  whacks  than  I  am— but  I  think  there  is  a  little  mis- 
apprehension of  his  remarks  when  we  are  told  that  they  throw 
cold  water  over  the  project  of  Imperial  Federation.     I  am  sure 
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that  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  mind,  and  that  what  ho 
deprecated  was  the  somewhat  exaggerated  language  that  is 
sometunes  used.  In  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  say  the  British  Empire,  is  in  a  state  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  that  we  are  liiiely  to  split  into 
pieces  unless  a  certain  remedy  is  applied,  are  using  exaggerated 
language.  If  we  take  up  those  things  which  the  representatives 
of  the  Colonies  wish  us  to  take  up,  and  which  we  can  honestly 
take  up  for  the  weal  of  the  whole  Empire,  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
porsoing  a  policy  that  will  keep  the  Empire  together ;  and  as  one 
of  the  members  of  this  lostitate  I  may  mention  that  the  Council 
have  recently  taken  up  a  matter  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
on  the  Qovemment  of  late  by  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies, 
namely,  the  prohibition  of  investments  of  trust  money  in  Colonial 
Qovemment  stocks.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  is  as 
follows : — "  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  grievous  injury  which  is  done  to  the 
credit  and  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  prohibition  of  investments  of  trust  money  in  Colonial 
.'Government  stocks;  that  those  stocks  are  unquestionably  as  safe 
.  as  any  of  the  investments  open  to  trust  money  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Council  urge  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  justice 
to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Colonies,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  withdrawing  the  prohibition."  I  hope  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Colonial  Governments  will  go  on  "  pegging  away  "  in 
this  matter,  and  that  the  Eoyal  Colooial  Institute  wilt  support 
them  in  this  most  just  s,od  necessary  demand,  which  can  only 
be  resisted  from  a  petty  and  unnecessary  spirit  of  protection  of  a 
certain  class  of  British  funds  which  require  no  protection.  I 
think  Mr.  Cohen  made  a  very  good  suggestion  in  regard  to 
committees,  and  Mr.  Bees  having  proposed  one  Colonisation 
scheme,  and  as  other  gentlemen  are  constantly  proposing  others, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  Institute  were  to 
appomt  a  standing  committee  for  the  investigation  of  such 
schemes  as  they  come  forward.  At  succeeding  meetiugs  we 
should  be  able  to  present  authoritative  reports  pointing  out  the 
good  features  of  such  schemes,  and  where  they  must  necessarily 
fail  from  inherent  defects.  I  will  only  once  again  thank  Mr, 
Gisbome  for  having  been  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
prepare  his  paper. 

Mr.   GiSBOfiNE :  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  all  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  this  paper,  and  I  am  very 
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much  gratified  with  the  interesting  discussion  whioh  has  followed. 
I  will  only  correct  two  misapprehensions.  Lord  Meath  said  I  did 
not  draw  a  proper  distinction  between  "  systematic  emigration 
and  Colonisation,"  but  I  could  not  draw  the  distinction,  because 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  used  them  they  are  synonymous. 
Systematic  emigration  is  a  system  which  would  create  Colonists, 
and  I  believe  that  to  be  Colonisation.  The  other  misimderstand- 
ing  is  more  serious.  It  seems  from  Sir  Charles  Tupper*8  remarks 
as  if  what  I  said  implied  there  was  something  derogatory  in 
being  a  '*  Colonist :  "  such  an  idea  is  abhorrent  to  my  feelings. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  word  is  often  used  popularly  to 
represent  a  class  outside  and  apart  from  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
believe  that  popular  misuse  of  the  word  is  at  the  bottom  the  cause 
of  what  Sir  Julius  Vogel  was  told  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
of  the  indifference  felt  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  connection 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  What  we  really 
want  is  some  descriptive  word  showing  that  Colonists  are  really 
British  citizens  living  away  from  the  United  Kingdom,  engaged 
in  colonising  the  outl}ing  ^urts  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  only  now 
propose  that  we  should  carry  with  acclamation  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  our  noble  chairman  for  having  kindly  consented  to  preside  on 
this  occasion,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
that  duty. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with  acclamation,  and  the  meet- 
ing separated. 


THIRD  OBDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Oidinary  General  Meeting  of  the  SsBsion  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  15, 
1889. 

The  Right  Hon.  LoL-d  Brabbey,  K.C.B.,  in  the  choir. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  the  Secbetary  announced  that  18  Fellows  had 
been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  8  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

AHhur  S.  Benjamin,  Sfq.,  John  CoUy-BTomfield,  Eiq.,  Franfii 
Ooode  Cuningham,  Etq.,  Tkto.  H.  Daviei,  Eiq.,*Edtoard  Brodie  Hoare, 
Etq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Victor  Houlton,  G.C.M.O.,  Eichard  Cecil  Kettin,  Esq.. 
Gtorga  Live»aij,  Etq.,  C.E.,  Henry  Patteur,  Esq-,  Deputy  ln$peetor- 
Oeneml  Alex.  TuTnlmll,  M.D.,  R.N. 

NoD-Besident  Fellows : — 

C.  Paul  Chater,  E»q.  {Bong  Kong),  T.  S.  Sargreavei,  Eiq.  {British 
Guiana),  Waller  Gvmey  Hay,  Etq.  {Sierra  Leon«),  Captain  Heiketh 
Jonet  (Weitern  Australia),  Edward  Kenyan,  Eiq.  (Bntith  Guiana), 
Flavien  E.  Lezard,  E$q.  (Cape  Colony),  0.  Bamom,  Etq.  {Ceylon}. 
Frederick  Q.  Weit,  Eiq.,  C.B.  {Straiti  Settlementa). 

A  list  of  donors  to  the  Library  was  also  announced. 

The  Gbaouum  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  Gisborue 
Moliueux,Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  William  Westgarth, 
Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Institute,  in  conformity  with  Rule  48.  Both  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  elected. 

The  following  additional  Bubscription  to  the  Building  Fund  was 
reported :— Alfred  Radford,  Esq.,  £1  Is. 

The  Chairman,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Johnston  to  read  hia 
paper,  said :  I  may  remind  you  that  in  1882  Mr.  Johnston  Wsited 
the  River  Congo,  in  order  to  study  its,  at  that  time,  very  imper- 
fectly known  natural  history,  and  ho  made  a  most  successful 
expedition.  lu  ISSl,  Mr.  Johnston  undertook  a  mission  pro- 
moted by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  exploration  of  the  mountain  region  of 
Kilimanjaro.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Johnston  ascended  to  within 
2,000  feet  of  the  summit  of  the    Kilimanjaro  range,  which,  I 
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believe,  attains  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet,  and  he  made  large  and 
important  contributions  to  our  botanical  knowledge.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  no  doubt  known  to  many  of  you  also  as  the  author  of 
several  works  on  Africa,  works  which  have  been  received  with 
great  favour,  and  which  are  most  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Africa.  Mr.  Johnston  has  occupied  the  important 
office  of  Vice-Consul  for  the  Oil  Biver  and  the  Gameroons ;  and  his 
appointment  as  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
residing  at  Mozambique,  is  now  announced.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  of  the  consular  districts,  extending  from  the  Biver 
Boirunna,  in  about  10^  S.  latitude,  to  the  confines  of  Amatonga- 
land,  on  the  Zulu  frontier,  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is  a 
most  important  office.  In  fact,  all  posts  are  important  which  are 
connected  with  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  for  commercial 
enterprise,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  which  afford  to  the 
men  who  hold  them  the  opportunity  of  spreading  our  civilisation 
into  dark  lands,  lands  which  greatly  need  the  light  that  we  are 
able  to  give  them.  I  have  to  announce  that  letters  of  apology  for 
inability  to  attend  have  been  received  from  the  Earl  of  OnsloWy 
who,  as  you  know,  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand ; 
the  Earl  of  Eintore,  Governor  of  South  Australia ;  and  Sir  Greorge 
Goldie,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company.  I 
will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Johnston  to  read  his  paper,  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  find  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  then  read  his  paper  on  : — 

BBITISH   WEST   AFBICA   AND    THE   TBADE   OF  THE 

INTEBIOB. 

The  vast  regions  which  as  Colonies  or  protectorates  or  spheres 
of  influence  represent  the  British  Empire  outside  the  British  Isles 
come  under  two  categories  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political 
economist.  There  are  those  lands  which  lie  outside  the  tropics, 
and  by  their  temperate  or  cold  cUmate  and  the  sparsenesspf  their 
indigenous  population  are  fitted  for  colonisation  and  exploitation 
by  people  of  our  own  race,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  create  other 
Britains  beyond  the  sea ;  and  there  are  those  appanages  of  the 
British  Crown  which  are  situated  in  tropical  or  torrid  regions 
where  immigrants  of  the  wliite  race  can  scarcely  hope  to  inak^  a 
pcnnaueut  settlement,  not  only  on  account  of  the  onsiutaUli' 
the  climate  to  their  present  physical  condil» 
chiefly,  from  the  fact  of  those  lands  beii 
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B  and  thriving  population  which  is  native  to  the  soil.  In 
Bach  lands  as  these,  as  for  ioBtance  India,  British  Guiana,  and 
Western  Africa,  the  object  of  their  absorption  into  the  British 
Empire  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  has  actuated  ug  in  the 
acqairemoit  of  Canada,  Auetialia,  and  New  Zealand.  We  do  nob 
aspire  to  make  them  new  homes  for  the  British  race,  but  we 
merely  desire  to  so  govern  and  control  their  inhabitants,  who  are 
almost  always  of  a  lower  mental  development  than  ourselves,  that 
they — the  natives  of  these  hot  lands — who,  it  may  be,  belong  to 
quite  a  different  variety  of  man,  may  be  instructed  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  country  to  the  greatest  possible  advanta^  to 
British  tiade,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  themselves.  No  philan- 
thropy is  sound  and  lasting  that  is  not  based  on  self  interest,  and 
it  is  only  just  that,  in  return  for  the  magnificent,  pacifying,  re- 
generating work  we  have  carried  out  in  lands  like  India,  we  should 
be  rewarded  by  an  enormous  increase  in  our  trade  with  the  East, 
and  consequently  in  our  national  wealth.  There  is  no  civilizer 
like  the  railway,  and  to  build  a  railway  through  an  unciviUzed 
country  is  to  centuple  its  existing  trade  or  to  create  commerce  if 
none  exists:  the  railway  saps  race  prejudices  and  dissolves 
fanaticism.     Similar  results,  if  less  apparent    and    rapid,  are 

.  attfuned  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  ports  of 
a  barbarous  country :  but  what  body  of  philanthropists  even  in 
quixotic,  philanthropic  England  would  subscribe  together  and 
construct  a  railway  or  establish  a  line  of  steamers  without  some 
slight  prospect  of  eventual  gain,  some  sign  that  their  money  and 
labour  had  not  been  thrown  away?  Consequeutly,  it  should 
always  be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  we  profit  by  the  half  un- 
reasoning instinct  that  urges  us  as  a  race  to  meddle  with  other 
peoples'  business,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  letting  rich 
cotmtries  lie  idle  because  the  natives,  who  cumber  them  often  to 
little  purpose  and  with  little  right,  are  too  brutish  and  ignorant 
to  appreciate  or  make  use  of  the  advantages  with  which  their 
native  soil  has  been  naturally  endowed.  Left  to  themselves,  is  it 
credible  that  the  native  inhabitimts  of  India — that  is  to  say  the 
various  N^iito,  Dravidian,  Mongol,  and  Aryan  tribes  who  arrived 

,  there  before  we  did — would  in  the  year  1889  have  canied  out  an 

almost  perfect  topographical  survey,  have  cris-crossed  India  with 

nulways,  have  constructed  canals  and  dams  and  reservoirs,  have 

toqptals  and  orphanages  and  universities,  have  established 

mtioa  between  every  port,  and  generally  have  brought 

lia  country  to  the  level  of  a  civilized  European 
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state  ?  I  think  not,  and  although  I  fancy  there  are  still  a  few 
ignorant,  narrow-skulled  fanatics  existing  in  England,  whose 
intelligence  conceives  little  beyond  the  limits  of  their  local  vestr}-, 
who  still  cherish  the  notion  that  it  is  kindest  and  best  to  leave  the 
uncivilized  and  the  savage  to  wallow  in  their  half -animal  existence, 
I  scarcely  think  there  can  be  anyone  in  my  audience  of  to-night 
who  doubts  but  that  India  has  been  vastly  benefited  by  our 
hundred  years  of  rule,  and  that  we,  too,  have  been  not  ill-rewarded 
in  our  commerce  and  the  enlargement  of  our  national  intelligence 
by  this  close  contact  with  the  most  eastern  East. 

I  have  inflicted  this  preamble  on  you  because  I  wish  to  show 
that  Western  Africa  is  a  portion  of  the  world  similar  in  many 
respects  to  India.  While  there  are  mountainous  districts  in  the 
interior  where,  no  doubt, European  settlers  could  live  and  thrive  as 
well,  or  better,  than  in  Ceylon,  or  Guiana,  or  Mauritius,  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  country  is  certainly  unfitted  for  European  colonisa- 
tion, not  only  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  climate  is 
unpropitious,  but  because  the  land  is  already  occupied  by  a 
sturdy,  prolific,  indigenous  race. 

Left  to  themselves,  I  doubt  whether  the  Negroes  would  ever 
rise  much  above  their  present  low  condition.  They  seem  to  have 
no  power  of  originating  great  ideas ;  but  if  they  are  lacking  in 
originality,  they  are  quite  wonderful  in  their  imitative  faculty, 
and  surpass  all  other  low-grade  varieties  of  man  in  the  facility 
and  readiness  with  which  they  can  assimilate  new  ideas  and  profit 
by  the  instruction  of  a  superior  race.  With  and  through  the 
Negroes  only  can  we  develop  tropical  Africa,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  of  us  will  profit  by  the  partnership.  Whilst  instructing 
the  N<^ro  in  the  development  of  the  splendid  resources  of  his 
country — which  in  many  respects  he  completely  ignores — and 
assorting  our  control  over  him  sufiiciently  to  compel  him  to  abjure 
his  hideous  and  insensate  religious  rites  and  superstitions,  or,  at  any 
n^to,  to  exchange  them  forourown  more  reasonable  dogmas,  and  in 
asserting  the  Pcix  Britanmca^  and  compelling  the  quarrelsome  and 
vindictive  savages  to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  sickles*  we  shall  confer  the  same  benefits  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  as  we  have  done  on  those  of  India, 
and  shall,  I  am  cominccd.  derive  an  ot|ually  great  profit  for  our 
own  commeicial  enteqMiso. 

One  point  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  claim  your  attention  is, 
that  if  we  decline  to  dowlop  and  exploie  those  parts  of  tropical 
Africa  which  are  legitimately  within  tho  sphere  of  our  influence. 
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other  Euiopean  nations  will  not  be  behindhand  in  supplanting  us, 
to  the  very  gieat  injury  of  our  trade.  If  Free  Trade  were  an 
eatabliBhed  principle  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  would 
matter  very  little  to  our  traders  which  Power  controlled  the  new 
marts  for  our  commerce ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  first  effort  of  every 
other  European  nation  when  they  acquire  a  new  and  uuexploiled 
possession  is  to  shut  out,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  British  enterprise 
and  competition,  it  is  a  matter  of  really  seriouB  import  nowadays 
into  whose  lunnds  each  unoccupied  district  of  Africa  is  to  fall. 
How  much  British  trade  exists  in  the  whole  French — Empire  I 
might  almost  say — of  Senegambia  ?  Is  not  our  commerce  in  the 
Gaboon  and  French  Congo  confined  by  every  possible  restriction 
to  an  infinitesimal  amount  ?  Can  we  say  that  our  commerce  has 
attained  the  same  development  in  Portuguese  East  and  West 
Africa  as  it  would  bad  those  regions  been  governed  by  a  Power 
like  ourselves,  who  gave  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to  all  traders  of 
every  nationality?  Without  going  further  into  these  mattei'S, 
which  might  involve  feelings  of  political  acerbity  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  many  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  in  Western  Africa,  the  hand  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  somewhat  forced  of  late,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
other  European  Powers  contending  for  political  influence  over  new 
fields  for  commerce  or  Colonial  enterprise. 

The  geography  of  tmeWestem  Africa — I  am  not  here  referring  to 
the  coast  below  the  Cameroons,  which  may  properly  be  considered 
as  coming  under  the  designation  of  "  Central  "  or  "  Southern  " 
Africa — is  comparatively  simple.  It  consists  of  little  else  than 
the  basin  of  the  great  Niger  Biver,  with  its  eastern  affluent,  the 
Benue.  In  fact,  if  you  draw  a  short  line  from  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Senegal  Biver  to  the  Upper  Niger — a  distance  of  only  a  few 
miles — you  might,  with  these  two  great  streams  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  district  I  am  reviewing.  Beyond  lies  the  great 
Sahara  DeBert,which  separates  northern,  temperate,  Mediterranean 
Africa  from  true  Africa,  the  land  of  the  blacks.  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  Western  Africa,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  in  the 
way  I  have  described  by  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  and  somewhat 
vaguely  on  the  east  between  the  water-parting  of  the  Niger  and 
Lske  Tsad  and  the  Biver  Bhari,  and  the  divide  between  the 
southern  affluents  of  the  Benue  and  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Cameroons  estuary,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  are  of  diverse  characters.  There  is  the  ordinary 
Ethiopian    sub-region    of    tropical    Africa    generally,   which    is 
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especially  characteristic  of  Eastern  and  North-Central  Africa, 
and  there  is  the  remarkable  West  African  sub-division,  which  is 
confined  to  the  narrow  coast-belt  between  the  Gambia  Biver  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  stretching  inland  from  south  of  the 
Benue  to  the  shores  of  the  great  Equatorial  Lakes.  What 
I  have  called  the  Ethiopean  sub-region  is  generally  a  concomitant 
of  the  interior  plateaux  and  parklands  of  the  continent.  It  is 
chEuracterised  by  a  somewhat  sparse  distribution  of  forest,  the 
prevalence  of  immense  tracks  of  grassy  country,  by  the  presence 
of  many  thorny  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  great  want  of  variety  in 
the  more  prominent  forms  of  vegetation.  This  is  also  the  land  of 
big  game,  where  the  lion,  leopard,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe, 
zebra,  ostrich,  and  a  myriad  forms  of  antelope  abound,  few  of 
which  penetrate  into  the  humid  forest  regions  of  the  littoral* 
This,  too,  is  a  far  healthier  country  than  the  coast-belt.  On  these 
breezy,  wind-swept  plateaux,  with  a  semi-desert  climate,  there  is 
very  little  risk  of  ill-health  to  such  Europeans  as  take  proper 
precautions  for  avoiding  undue  exposure  of  the  head  and  back  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  these  districts,  too,  of  Western 
Africa,  cattle-rearing  might  be  carried  on  with  as  much  success  as 
in  Australia  and  America,  and  indeed,  the  natives  of  these 
countries  are  almost  invariably  great  cattle  breeders,  besides 
possessing  and  riding  the  camel,  horse,  and  ass. 

Mohammedanism  has  become  the  dominant  religion  of  these  great 
interior  districts,  which  come  under  the  Ethiopian  sub-region  as 
regards  the  character  of  their  flora  and  fauna,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  vagueness,  I  might  say  that  the  districts  I  am  referring 
to  are  those  included  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  and  north  of 
the  Benue,  and  west  of  Lake  Tsad ;  in  fact,  the  lands  behind  the 
watershed  of  the  West  Coast,  which  give  rise  to  the  relatively 
small  rivers  entering  the  Atlantic  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
Cameroons,  where  the  camel,  and  horse,  and  ass  cannot  be 
ridden,  there  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism  is  really  stopped, 
although  it  may  have  a  few  sporadic  and  uninfluential  settlements 
beyond.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  power  of  riding,  with  the  rapidity 
of  transport  it  affords,  and  the  awe-inspiring  influence  it  exerts 
over  timid  savages  who  fight  on  foot,  that  accounts  for  the 
successes  of  the  Mohammedan  invaders  over  all  the  coimtries  of 
North  Central  Africa,  which,  from  their  nature,  have  admitted  of 
the  introduction  of  beasts  of  burden ;  and  it  is  because  the  humid 
climate  of  the  coast  regions  and  their  dense  covering  of  forest  are 
prejudicial  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  camels,  and  obstructive  to 
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the  action  of  cavalrf,  tbat  the  Mohammedan  rehgion,  with  its 
concomitant  depopulation  and  abortive  civilieation,  has  failed 
to  sbaorb  the  littoral  of  Weatem  Africa  witbia  its  unprofitable 
domain.  The  great  races  inhabiting  the  Niger  basin,  north  of 
the  confinence  between  the  Niger  and  Benne,  where  the  coast 
r^on  may  be  said  to  commence,  are,  beginning  on  the  west,  the 
Mandingo— or,  as  they  should  be  called,  the  Malinke — the  great 
conqoering  Ful  or  Ful-be  people ;  the  Songhai,  who  represent  a 
very  old  and  once  very  powerful  tribe  of  Negroes  oq  the  northern* 
tnoet  bend  of  the  Niger ;  the  wide-spread  Hausa  peoples,  and  the 
comerons  Negro  tribes  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Ful  empire  of 
Sokoto ;  the  semi-independent  kingdom  of  Nupe ;  and  the  almost 
nnknown  negro  states  lying  between  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Niger  and  its  lower  course  in  the  district  of  Yaori,  where  it  cuts 
tiuongh  the  interior  plateau  on  its  descent  to  the  sea. 

In  all  the  coast  region  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Cameroons 
the  most  extravagant  development  of  tropical  vegetation  is  seen, 
except  in  such  isolated  spots  of  arid  country  as  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Akra  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Whereas  the  great 
future  wealth  of  the  interior  plateaux  will  most  certainly  he  in 
their  mineral  deposits,  the  riches  of  the  West  Coast  region  lie  in 
its  nnmerouB  and  valuable  vegetable  products,  of  which  the  most 
striking  ore  palm  oil,  and  oils  obtained  from  a  numerous  variety 
of  other  soorces,  snch  as  gronnd  nuts,  benni-seed,  shea  butter, 
rubber  (from  about  fire  different  kinds  of  trees  and  creepers), 
gnms,  spices,  cotton,  dyes  such  as  camwood,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
valuable  timbers,  among  which  ebony  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
With  regard  to  animal  products,  I  might  mention  the  ivory  which 
is  chiefly  brought  from  the  Niger  regions,  and  monkey  skins,  which 
are  an  article  of  sensible  value  in  the  exports  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Whereas  some  of  the  great  races  of  the  interior,  such  as  the  Man- 
dingos,  and  Fnlbe,  and  Hansa  are  rather  Negroid  than  Negro,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Hansa,  speak  languages  which  distinctly  connect 
them  with  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  families — for  in  race  and  lan- 
guage there  is  almost  every  link  necessary  to  connect  the  Arab  with 
the  Negro— the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Coast  region  of  Western 
Africa  are  all  that  there  isjof  most  typically  Negro  in  character.  Yet 
in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  they  Eire  races  of  particu- 
larly low  development,  physical  and  mental;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  degraded  Negroes,  as  there  are  degraded  Europeans,  and  the 
typical  Negro  is  rather  a  fine  specimen  of  man  in  his  physical 
development,  and  is  by  no  means  as  low  in  his  mental  stage  as  the 
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savage  races  of  Polynesia  and  America.  As  a  good  specimen  of  what 
I  call  a  fine  and  osefnl  development  of  the  Negro,  I  may  cite  the 
invaluable  Em  tribes  of  that  portion  of  West  Africa  which  is 
known  as  Liberia,  a  country  inhabited  by  an  industrious,  energetic, 
hardworking,  stalwart  population  of  free  men — races  who  have 
never  at  any  time  submitted  to  slavery — ^who,  considerably  to 
their  astonishment,  are  informed  that  they  are  governed  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  by  a  scattered  number  of  loquacious,  pretentious 
American    ex-slaves,  or  descendants    of    slaves,   who  have    at 
various  times  been  landed  in  their  country  and  who,  without  any 
original  right  or  justification,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  such  as 
purchase  or  conquest,  have  proceeded  to  institute  themselves 
the  owners  and  governors  of  a  land  already  in  the  possession  of 
its  own  races.    This  same  deleterious  element  of  heterogeneous-* 
ex-slave  settlers  among  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the  coast  may 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  though  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
the  first-named  country.    These  people  unconsciously  represent 
the  Nemesis  which  invariably  follows  national  crimes.      We, 
and  especially  our    American  children,  indulged  at  one   time 
to  probably  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  European  nation  in 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  as  our  wrong-doing  was  violent  and 
exaggerated  so  to  a  certain  extent  was  the  abrupt  reparation 
which  followed.    It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness  to  us 
that  we  should  have  succeeded  in  completely  stopping  the  expor- 
tation  of  slaves  from  West  Africa,  but  although  I  would  not  like  to 
minimise  the  work  done  by  our  long  blockade  on  the  West  African 
Coast,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  from  this  side  of  the  Continent  was  not  even  more  efifec- 
tually  brought  about  by  the  victory  of  the  Northern  States  over 
the  Southern,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  slavery   in   the 
United  States  of  America.    The  small  remaining  markets  in  Cuba 
and  the  Brazils  did  not  offer  anything  like  the  ind^icement  to  con- 
tinue  the  traffic  in  spite  of  our  blockade  which  the  great  demand 
for  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  had  originally 
done.    But  one  result  of  our  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in 
West  Africa  has  not  been  advantageous  altogether  to  the  condition 
of  that  Coast.    I  refer  to  the  slave  colonies  established  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  at  Fernando  Po  and  other  points 
of  the  coast  which  were  then,  or  are  now,  more  or  less  imder  our 
control.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  slaves  which  are  exported  from  any  countrj-  or  district 
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axe  the  least  worthy  people  in*  it,  &nd  the  result  of  this  is  that  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  present  population  of  the  town  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  descended  from  the  sweepings  of  West  Africa,  and  has 
BOt  yet  passed  through  sufficient  generations  to  eliminate  the 
imcestral  badness  of  its  progenitors.  So  although  here  and  there 
a  brilliant  man  with  the  ^n  of  a  negro  and  the  mind  and  dis- 
position of  a  well-bred  European  has  stood  out  as  a  brighi 
particnlar  star,  and  shown  ns  what  the  negro  caa  attain  to  under 
favourable  cireumstanoeB,  still,  the  bulk  of  the  "  S'a  Leone  "  people 
who  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Coast  as  petty  traders,  petty 
lawyers,  petty  journalists,  and  doubtful  pastors  of  religion,  are 
fellow -subjects  of  an  undesirable  character,  and  are  the  cause  of  an 
tndiscriminating  blame  on  the  part  of  superficial  observers  which 
is  most  unjustly  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  entire  population  of 
West  Africa ;  whereas  many  of  these  indigenous  West  African  races 
who  are  under  Her  Majesty's  rule  are  really  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  integrity  to  any  of  our  negro  fellow- subjects 
in  South  Africa  or  the  West  Indies.  What  admirable  and  useful 
recruits  to  civilised  society  can  be  obtained  from  many  of  these 
people  may  be  instanced  by  such  men  as  Bishop  Growther,  Arch- 
deacon Johnson,  Archdeacon  Crowther,  Samuel  Lewis,  and  other 
eminent  divines  and  lawyers  and  Government  ofBcials  in  West 
Africa,  who  are  in  every  way  on  a  par  with  well-educated  white 
men,  and  in  some  cases  superior  in  intelligence  and  acquirements 
to  many  of  the  whites  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  It  is 
absurd,  however,  to  regard  the  Negro  race,  as  a  whole,  on  the  same 
average  level  as  the  European ;  they  are  far  below  us.  Take 
them  in  their  native  wilds,  untouched  by  European  or  Moham- 
medan influence,  and  they  are  what  we  were  before  Julius  CiBsar 
landed  in  this  country ;  or  indeed,  in  many  cases  they  are  not  two 
thousand  years  behind  us,  but  ten  or  twenty  thousand.  They  are 
in  the  condition  of  some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  whose  history  we  can  dimly  spell  out  from  their 
implements  and  scattered  remains,  who  were  undoubtedly  cannibals 
and  probably  naked,  and  leading  a  brutish  life.  Just  as  by  bis 
own  deliberate  interposition  and  manipulation  of  the  forces  of 
Nature  man  is  enabled  to  force  on  with  artificial  rapidity  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  and  thus  produce  in  a  few  years  a  new 
species  of  Orchid  or  Primula,  or  a  new  variety  of  the  domestic 
d(^,  fowl  or  pigeon,  which  it  would  have  taken  Nature  herself  a 
thousand  years  or  bo  to  differentiate,  so  we  can  deliberately  raise 
races  of  our  backward  fellow-men  out  of  the  Stone  age  into  the 
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age  of  Steel.    We  can  in  a  few  years  drag  them  from  the  eonditioii 
that  prevailed  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  into  the  year  of 
grace  1889.    We  can  take  a  cannibal  from  the  Upper  Cross  Biver,. 
who  is  what  onr  forerunners  in  Britain  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
post-glacial  epoch,  and  transport  him  to  the  centres  of  civilisaticnk 
in  England  or  America  where  everything  represents  the  utmost 
result  of  our  present  development  and  is  dated  with  the  "  day  of 
to-day/'  but  what  will  be  usually  the    result  both  with   the 
individual  and  the  race  ?    That  the  savage  mind  will  be  unable  to> 
grasp  and  assimilate  one-third  of  the  wonders  presented  to  its  con* 
sideration,  and  will  probably  even  suffer  from  the  shock.    With  th& 
newly-established  variety  of  plant  or  animal  how  frequent  is  the 
tendency  to  throw  back !     Even  after  twenty  centuries  or  move  of 
piegon-breeding,  the  most  confirmed  varieties  of  the  domestic 
pigeon  are  apt  to  revert  to  the  Blue-rock.     You  cannot — to  use  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  simile— turn  a  wolf  into  a  sheep-dog  in  one 
generation ;   in  like  manner  we  cannot  expect  the  negroes  of 
West  Africa  to  become  all  at  once  and  in  one  or  even  three 
generations    normally  intelligent*   self-governing    people.    For 
many  years  to  come  we  of  the  white  races  must  consider  ourselves 
their  natural  guardians  and  educators,  and  just  as  one  cannot 
always  reason  with  a  child  to  convince  it  by  ratiocination  of  the 
necessity  of  going  to  school  and  tasking  its  brain  with  sums  in 
long  division,  so  we  must — if  I  may  thus  put  it — educate  the 
negro  by  force  if  necessajry,  leaving  him  to  thank  us  and  imder- 
stand  us  afterwards,  when  by  our  teaching  we  have  raised  him 
to  a  condition  to  do  so.    This,  then,  is  emphatically  our  mission 
in  West  Africa :  to  patiently  instruct  the  natives  first  of  all  that 
idleness  is  the  eighth  deadly  sin — the  parable  of  the  ten  talents 
in  fact  should  be  printed  as  a  broad-sheet  in  every  native  language 
and  sown  broadcast  among  those  who  can  read,  and  thanks  U> 
the  missionaries  their  nmnber  is  increasing ;  next,  to  so  instruct 
the  native  as  to  the  existence  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  resources  of  his  country  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  develop 
and  utilise  them  to  the  utmost,  while  we,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  civilised  mankind,  will  profit  by  the  exploitation  of  this 
natural    wealth ;    and,    lastly,  to  educate  hiTT>    gradually  and 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  civilised  society  by  which  we 
ourselves  are  governed,  and  so  assimilate  his  views  and  sym- 
pathies with  ours  that  we  may  bo  indissolubly  bound  together 
with  the  ties  of  commerce  and  Empire. 
Beginning  on    the    West,    the    first    British    possession    we 
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encounter  on  the  coast  ot  Guinea  is  the  small  and  somewhat 
retrograde  Colony  of  the  Gambia,  whsce  by  aupineness  and  want 
of  commercial  energy  we  have  allowed  the  French  to  obtain  a 
considerable  hold.  Not  only  has  the  Upper  Gambia  been 
recently  taken  under  French  protection,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  commerce  of  our  Settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  is  French.  The  official  coinage  is  in  French  fivefronc 
pieces,  and  the  European  language  most  commonly  heard  in  the 
shops  and  on  the  quays  is  French.  This  is  a  great  pity,  because 
at  the  banning  of  this  century  oor  influence  on  the  Gambia 
extended  very  far  inland,  as  may  be  easily  understood  by  any  one 
who  reads  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park  and  other  A&ican 
explorers,  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Moreover,  the  Gambia  is 
the  most  readily  navigable  water-way  in  the  interior,  in  fact 
almost  the  only  navigable  water-way  for  any  distance  inland 
<frhich  is  to  be  found  on  the  West  African  Coast,  west  of  the  Niger 
Delta.  It  is  indeed  a  water-way  leading  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
French  possessions  in  Senegambia,  and  had  we  shown  any  energy 
in  the  past,  and  had  a  greater  patriotism  and  geographical  know- 
ledge prevailed  among  our  West  African  merchants,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  should  have  considerably  extended  our  rule  in  these 
regions,  to  the  palpable  benefit  of  our  trade.  It  was  really  the 
cessatiou  of  the  slave  traffic  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
our  prosperity  in  the  Gambia,  for,  unlike  the  other  districts  further 
east,  the  Gambia  does  not  possess  the  oil  palm  ;  and  ground  nuts, 
which  are  now  its  chief  article  of  export,  were  not  sufficiently  in 
Vi^ne  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  to  supply  the 
place  of  slaves  as  a  source  of  profit.  When  our  merchants  had 
reduced  the  prosperity  of  the  Gambia  to  its  lowest  ebb  by  their 
wont  of  enterprise,  it  occurred  to  several  of  our  Colonial  Ministers 
in  succession,  that,  as  the  river  was  now  of  little  use  to  us,  and 
of  much  value  to  the  French,  we  should  do  well  to  effect  an 
exchange  vrith  it  for  other  French  possessions  towards  which  our 
commerce  was  directed,  and  with  this  view  arrangements  were 
nearly  come  to  with  the  French  Government,  both  before  and 
after  the  German  War,  by  which  the  Gambia  would  have  been 
exchanged  for  the — to  us — valuable  possessions  of  the  French 
Gold  Coast,  Porto  Novo,  and  even  the  Gaboon  ;  but  the  stupid 
resistance  and  loud  outcry  of  snch  British  merchants  who  were 
still  lingering  in  a  semi-bankrupt  condition,  burked  the  proposal, 
and  the  Gambia  has  remained  a  restricted  and  not  very  valuable 
British  possession,  our  actual  rule  being  confined  to  a  very  email 
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area,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  one  or  two  islets  in  its 
middle  course.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  Gambia  represent 
several  ver}'  distinct  negro  races.  There  are  the  fine,  handsome 
Wolof  people,  some  of  whom  are  Mohammedans ;  the  pagan 
Felups,  negroes  of  rather  low  development ;  and  various  Mandingo 
tribes ;  and  even  Fulbee  along  the  Middle  and  Upper  Gambia. 

Sierra  Leone  is  not  a  Colony  about  which  we  can  boast  very 
much.  It  is  s.bout  one  himdred  and  two  years  old,  thus  consider- 
ably younger  than  the  Gambia,  which  almost  ranks  with  New- 
foimdland  as  being  one  of  the  very  first  British  possessions 
abroad.  Sierra  Leone,  however,  compared  with  many  other 
tropical  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  has  not  much  to  show 
for  its  century  of  British  rule.  Its  frontier  along  the  coast 
now  extends  for  about  one  himdred  and  eighty  miles  from  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  great  Scarcies  River  to  the  Liberian  frontier 
to  the  Biver  Mana,  and  reaches  inland  for  an  average  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  nominally,  although  we  exercise  effective  rule 
over  only  a  limited  portion  of  this  area.  The  harbour  of  Freetown, 
the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  between  the  ports  of  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands  and 
the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  off  the  Niger  Delta.  As  such,  and  as 
one  of  our  fortified  coaling  stations,  the  importance  of  the  reten- 
tion and  development  of  this  Colony  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
native  races  of  Sierra  Leone  belong  principally  to  the  Timani  and 
Bulom  and  Mandingo  families.  The  two  former — the  Timani  and 
the  Bulom — are  connected  lingmstically  with  other  coast  tribes  that 
extend  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Sherboro  Biver,  and  speak 
rather  remarkable  languages,  which  in  their  grammatical  construc- 
tion strongly  resemble  the  great  Bantu  family  of  South  Africa.  The 
Mandingo  tribes  that  I  have  mentioned,  who  principally  inhabit 
the  eastern  part  of  Sierra  Leone,  known  as  the  **  Sherboro  " 
country,  are  represented  by  the  Mendi,  the  Bum,  the  Krim,  and 
the  Yai,  who  all  speak  languages  which  are  little  more  than 
dialects  of  the  Mandingo  mother- tongue.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  obscure  races,  like  the  Galinas,  which  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  Kru  tribes  of  Liberia.  The  town  of  Sierra  Leone 
is  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  corner  of  a  peninsula,  and  at 
the  base  of  fantastic  wooded  mountains.  Much  else  of  the  Colony 
is  flat  and  even  swampy ;  and  this  httle  mountainous  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  the  sea  probably  represents  the  highest  ground 
within  the  limits  of  this  possession.  At  the  back  of  Sierra  Leone 
we  practically  have  the  Upper  Niger,  the  sources  of  which  are 
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not  manjr  days'  jotumey  from  the  Sierra  Leone  boundary.  Here 
at  present  the  great  Mohammedan  chief,  Samadu — called  by  the 
French  Somori,  which  rather  appears  to  be  his  title  than  his 
name — is  the  actual  rnler,  and  has  created  one  of  those  rapidly- 
constructed  African  empires  which  are  easily  reared  by  successful 
robbers  with  extravagant  bloodshed  and  widespread  depredation. 
Samadu  has  several  times  fought  the  French  on  the  Senegambian 
frontier,  but  of  late  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  peace  with 
them.  His  overtures  to  the  British  have  been  of  a  friendly  nature, 
and  at  Mb  request  a  British  officer  was  sent  to  his  court,  in  the 
person  of  the  much  regretted  Major  Festing,  whose  recent  death 
at  the  city  of  Timbo  was  reported  the  other  day.  The  produc- 
tions of  Sierra  Leone  are  those  of  true  Western  .\frica,  and  the 
Colony  may  be  said  to  be  rich  and  well-favoured  in  vegetable  wealth, 
it  exports  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  gum,  and  camwood, 
besides  aldns  and  benni-seed  and  ground  nuts.  This  country 
has  the  honour  of  still  holding  within  its  forested  recesses  the 
chimpanzee — that  most  intelligent  and  nearly  successful  of  all 
Nature's  first  attempts  at  man.  The  chimpanzees  of  Sierra  Leone 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  records  of  zoological  gardens  and 
menageries  as  of  exceptional  vivacity  and  docility,  and  I  was 
privileged  on  my  return  journey  from  West  Africa  to  travel  with 
one  of  these  distinguished  representatives  of  Sierra  Leone,  who 
was  the  most  cultured  and  sweet-tempered  ape  I  have  ever  known. 

Liberia  is,  of  course,  British  in  languid,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  such  culture  as  it  possesses,  although  it  enjoys  an  independent 
government.  But  its  excellent  native  inhabitants,  the  Kru-boys, 
I  beheve,  are  under  the  innocent  delusion  that  they  are  British 
subjects  "  of  a  sort,"  and  do  not  admit  of  any  political  connection 
with  the  Americanised  Negroes  who  claim  to  govern  them,  and 
to  whom  the  Km  -  boy  somewhat  contemptuously  refers  as 
"them  Melican  man."  On  the  eastern  side  of  Liberia,  between 
the  Liberian  frontier  and  the  Western  boundary  of  the  French 
Gold  Coast,  is  the  Ivory  Coast,  about  one  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
and  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  African  coast— -certainly  the 
last  in  West  Africa — which  remains  unclaimed,  unprotected,  and 
unannexed  by  a  European  Power.  Such  trade  as  is  done  with  it 
is  purely  British,  and  is  chiefiy  with  the  town  of  Bristol.  Its 
inhabitants  are  allied  to  the  Kru  races  of  Liberia. 

The  British  possessions  of  the  Gold  Coast  extend  over  a  coast  hne 
of  about  360  miles,  and  are  separated  from  the  Colony  of  Le^os  by 
a  short  interval,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  wedge  of  German,  two 
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wedges  of  French  territory,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  independent 
Dahome  coast,  which  was  until  recently  under  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese,  who,  however,  finally  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  inland  limits  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  are  vague  and 
variable  in  extent.  Behind  our  actual  protectorates  or  possessions, 
however,  our  political  influence  largely  extends,  and  might  be 
exercised  much  to  the  benefit  and  commercial  development  of  the 
interior  were  we  less  timorous  about  asserting  it.  In  spite  of 
several  alternations  in  our  Ashanti  policy,  now  intervening  and 
then  abstaining  from  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  that  State, 
we  may,  nevertheless,  consider  the  Ashanti  kingdom  as  being 
well  within  our  sphere  of  political  influence.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  it  rests  solely  with  ourselves  to  assume  a  protectorate  of 
the  important  kingdoms  of  Gyaman,  of  Salaga,  and  Yandi,  which 
States  have  frequently  sent  embassies  and  presents  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  have  several  times  intimated  their  willing- 
ness to  place  their  territories  under  British  protection.  It  would' 
not,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  extend  British  influence  from 
the  Gold  Coast  right  up  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  and  thus, 
without  unnecessary  meddUng  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  interior 
States,  to  secure  them  to  British  commercial  influence.  When  we 
think  of  how  much  has  been  effected  in  the  consolidation  and  exten- 
sion of  our  Gold  Coast  territories  since  the  year  1871,  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  for  a  further  extension  and  a  great  future  for  this  rich 
and  important  Possession.  The  littoral  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  the 
exception  of  a  semi-desert  patch  round  Akra,  is  of  the  same  moist 
equatorial  character  in  its  climate  and  scenery' as  might  be  presumed 
from  its  position .  The  typical  West  African  forest  country  ends,  how- 
ever, on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Ashanti,  and  the  characteristic 
park-like  grass  land  scenery  of  Central  Africa  begins  in  the  plains 
through  which  the  Upper  Volta  flows.  Much  of  the  big  game  of 
Africa  is  abundantly  represented,  and  beyond  the  Yolta  and  the 
countries  of  Gyaman,  Ashanti,  and  Brono,  the  inhabitants  are 
mainly  Mohammedans,  and  apparently  belong  to  a  stock  related 
to  the  Mandingos,  although  there  is  a  large  infusion  of  inunigrant 
Hausa  traders  and  fighting  men.  In  some  of  these  lands  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Hausa  Constabulary  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  recruited. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coast,  especially  in  those 
regions  directly  under  British  administration,  belong  almost 
entirely  to  what  may  be  called  the  Ashanti  family,  speaUa^ 
either  various  Ashanti  dialects,  or  the  alUed  languages  ^' 
Ahanta,  and  Akra,  or,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vi 
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Dahome  and  Ewe  tribes  and  langoaf^eB,  yet  increasingly  the 
Hansa  language  is  becoming  the  commercial  toogue  of  the  natives, 
altfaongh  Engli^,  as  at  Sierra  Leone,  has  a  great  hold  and  is  also 
extending.  The  influence  of  the  Hausa,  no  doobt,  is  aided  by  the 
presence  of  the  Haosa  Conatabalary,  who  are  either  recruited  on 
the  Niger  or  at  the  back  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Numbers  of  these  so- 
«alled  Hausa  poUca  are  not  actually  Hansas  by  race ;  more  correctly 
they  might  be  defined  as  Mohunmedan  negroes.  I  have  met 
among  them  Kanuri  people,  from  Bomu ;  Fulbe,  from  Adamawa, 
or  the  Central  Niger  States ;  inhabitants  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Mosi,  midway  between  the  Qold  Coast  and  the  Niger;  and  eren 
Mandingos  from  the  U|^r  Niger.  But  as  they  all  use  the 
Haasa  tongue  and  are  Mohammedans,  as  contrasted  with  the 
doubtful  Christianity  or  rank  paganism  of  the  coast  tribes,  they 
have  a  certain  homogeneity,  and  may  be  very  fitly  termed  the 
*'  Hausa  "  force.  A  most  valuable  arm  they  are  likely  to  prove. 
They  are  very  brave,  very  sober,  and  very  loyal  to  their  white  officers. 

Not  only  is  the  Gold  Coast  gifted  with  the  same  vegetable 
wealth  that  characterises  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Niger  territories, 
but  its  soil  is  full  of  valuable  minerals,  foremost  among  which,  of 
«OQrse,  is  the  metal  which  hag  given  its  name  to  the  coast,  and 
which  in  common  with  slaves  was  the  first  incentive  to  the  while 
pet^le  of  Western  Europe  to  exploit  this  part  of  Western  Africa. 
The  gold  which  is  generally  obtained  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  merely 
that  which  is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  which  the  torrents  have 
washed  out  from  the  soil  of  the  interior  plateaus  and  mountain 
ranges,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  gold-finds  of  the  future 
will  be  made  in  the  districts  of  the  interior  between  the  Gold 
<k)aat  and  the  Niger,  where  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  both 
of  natives  and  Europeans  to  indicate  tliat  the  rocks  are  full  of 
^Id  deposits. 

The  Colony  of  Lagos,  far  younger  than  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Laone,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  in  that  instead  «f  reckoning  its  age 
by  centuries  it  can  only  calculate  its  existence  in  decades  (and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  has  only  existed  as  a  British  Colony  since  1662), 
is  as  regftcds  its  finance  more  prosperous  than  any  of  our  other 
West  African  Possessions.  Since  it  was  taken  over  by  our 
Qoremment  its  tfade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it 
igft  standing  text  from  which  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  ad- 
I  of  British  rule.  Its  trade  in  the  first  year  of  our 
1862—3)  amounted  to  £329,479.  Its  trade  for  the 
■as  £906,812  in  value.      And  yet  Lagos  has  few 
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natural  advantages  to  boast  of.  Its  dangerous  and  shallow  bar 
makes  the  entrance  to  its  capital  impracticable  to  any  but  small 
river  steamers.  It  has  a  certain  amount  of  natural  canalisation, 
a  network  of  creeks  nmning  right  through  the  colony  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  but  there  is  no  other  place  on  its  littoral 
between  the  French  boundary  at  Appa  and  the  Biver  Benin 
(where  the  colony  is  supposed  to  terminate  on  the  east)  where  a 
landing  can  be  safely  effected  on  account  of  the  heav}'  surf  which 
breaks  on  the  steep  sandy  shore.  The  only  raison  d'Hre  of  ih» 
prosperity  of  Lagos  lies  in  the  direction  of  its  good  and  settled 
Government,  and  the  wise  fiscal  policy  by  which  the  export  and 
import  duties  are  made  exceedingly  low.  Thus  Lagos  in  times 
past  even  more  than  at  present  has  diverted  a  large  section  of  the 
Niger  trade  through  the  Yoruba  country  ;  for  Lagos,  owing  to  tho 
bend  of  the  coast,  is  situated  not  more  than  220  miles  from  the 
Eivcr  Niger,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nupe.  If  measures  were  taken  to 
materially  deepen  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  Lagos  harbour,  so 
that  big  ocean-going  steamers  could  safely  enter  and  load  and 
discharge  at  the  quays  of  the  town  instead  of  being  obliged  as  at 
present  to  lie  rolling  four  or  five  miles  out  at  sea  and  tranship 
their  cargoes  at  considerable  risk,  or  else  proceed  down  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  discharging  at  the  first  good 
harbour — the  Biver  Forcados — I  should  hesitate  to  put  limits  to 
the  prosperity  and  importance  of  Lagos,  which  has  already 
received  the  designation  of  "  The  Liverpool  of  West  Africa.'* 
Lagos  owes  much  of  its  present  importance  to  the  foresighied 
policy  of  the  many  admirable  men  she  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  as  Governors,  not  the  least  worthy  of  whom  is  the 
present  occupant  of  that  post,  Captain  Moloney,  who  takes  a 
great  interest  in  Economic  Botany,  and  has  established  a  useful 
Botanical  Garden — the  first  in  West  Africa — in  the  Colony  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  development  of  tdie  great 
natural  vegetable  wealth  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  introduction  and 
plantation  of  useful  trees  and  plants  not  indigenous  to  the  land. 
The  intelligent  development  of  our  West  African  Possessions  haa 
been  so  grossly  neglected  hitherto,  such  an  apathetic  ignorance — 
I  had  almost  said  contempt— of  the  sciences  of  botany,  zoolo^, 
and  ethnology  prevailed  in  the  past  throughout  the  long  careers 
in  these  West  African  Possessions  of  many  whom  the  Mother 
Country  sent  to  govern  and  administer,  that  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  signalising  the  intelligent  and  useful  efferts  of  Governor 
Moloney. 
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.Although  the  Lagos  Colony  extends  on  paper  as  far  as  the  right 
bank  of  the  Benin,  no  actaal  anthority  is  exercieed  hy  the  Iiagos 
ofiBcials  further  east  than  IjeH.  At  Benin  Biver  begins  the 
British  Protectorate  of  the  Niger  territories,  which  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  German  boundary  of  the  GameFtx>n9  at  the  Rio 
del  Key,  and  inland  for  an  immense  distance  along  the  main 
streams  of  the  Niger  and  Benin — in  fact,  one  might  say  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  Western  Sudan,  to  places  such  as  Bibago  on  the 
extreme  Upper  Benin  that  are  actually  in  touch  with  Darfur, 
Egypt,  and  Tripoli.  The  Niger  territories  are  mainly  under  the 
administration  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  to  whom  a  charter 
was  granted  by  Her  Majesty  about  two  years  ago.  Bat  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Delta  and  the  basin  of  the  Cross  Biver 
beyond  has  been,  and  still  is,  temporarily  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Consular  Officers,  who,  by  virtue  of  certain  orders  in  - 
Council,  govern  the  country  through  the  native  chiefs.  It  was 
in  occupying  this  function  that  I  have  recently  been  employed  in 
West  Africa.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Government  are 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  for  placing  the  Niger 
territories  not  at  present  administered  by  the  Boyal  Niger  Com- 
pany, under  some  more  definite  and  direct  administration,  and  to 
better  attain  this  purpose,  a  commissioner  is  to  be  dispatched 
early  in  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  natives.  When  the  Niger  Delta  is  endowed 
with  a  permanent  and  energetic  Government,  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  easily  governed  of  all 
our  West  African  possessions.  I  shall  not,  however,  further 
dilate  on  this  occasion  on  the  natural  features  of  this  district, 
because  I  delivered  a  dissertation  on  the  Niger  Delta  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  to  which  I  would 
refer  those  interested  in  the  matter,  for  further  details. 

I  will  now  conclude  what,  I  fear,  has  already  proved  a  terribly 
lengthy  Paper,  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  trade  and  traders  of  these 
r^ons.  From  statistics  I  have  carefully  compiled,  I  find  that 
the  entire  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  British  possessions 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  year  1888— or  let  us  say  from 
the  Ist  of  December,  1887,  to  1st  of  December,  1888,  amounted 
to  an  approximate  value  of  £5,012,210,  that  is  to  say  £2,423,840 
worth  of  imports  and  £2,588,370  in  exports.  To  any  who 
may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  or  are  desirous 
of  knowing  how  the  calculations  were  arrived  at,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give   further  information,  with  which  I  will  not 
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detain  yoii  now.  I  think,  however,  the  figures  I  have  quoted, 
which,  as  1  have  said,  represent  only  the  trade  of  British 
West  Africa  with  Great  Britain  (a  further  amount  being 
with  Havre  and  Hamburg,  and  that,  moreover,  carried  in 
British  ships),  will  convince  you  that  our  trade  with  West  Africa 
is  no  trifle  to  be  despised  and  neglected  by  poUticians,  especially 
by  the  class  of  politician  which  is,  alas  !  too  abundant  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  intelligenee  rarely  goes  beyond  the  petty  interests 
of  his  provincial  town  or  London  suburb.  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  a  prominent  persona»ge  of  this  description  at  a  dinner  the 
other  day,  a  man  whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  questions  of 
School  Board,  and  water  rates,  and  local  option,  with  a  passing 
excitement  about  his  deceased  wife's  sister  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women — ^who  learnt  on  inquiry  that  I  had  of  late  resided 
'  in  Old  Calabar.  He  asked  if  that  was  not  near  Zanzibar.  I  told 
him  they  were  only  some  three  thousand  miles  apart;  but,  quite 
unabashed,  he  turned  on  me  and  protested  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared  anything  about  outlandish  places  of  that  description, 
and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  for,  said  he,  "  if  I 
had  my  way  ** — and  there  have  been  occasions  in  the  past  when 
unfortunately  this  gentleman  has  had  his  way — "  I  would  keep 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  never  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  these 
out-of-the-way-places."  Holland,  he  informed  me,  would  have 
been,  to  his  thinking,  a  perfect  nation  if  she  had  had  no  Colonies. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  day,  he  went  on  to  say,  when  England 
would  have  shaken  off  all  these  outlying  possessions,  and  confined 
her  energies  to  improving  and  developing  her  own  land.  This 
poor  creature,  before  he  came  out  that  evening,  had  probably 
washed  his  hands  with  soap  made  of  West  African  palm  oil ;  he 
had  shaved  himself  before  a  looking-glass  the  frame  of  which 
was  made  of  West  African  ebony ;  by  the  light  of  candles  made 
of  West  African  oils ;  and  had  brushed  his  hair  with  brushes 
backed  with  West  African  ivory ;  and  all  these  things  had  come 
sensibly  cheaper  into  his  possession  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
brought  direct  from  West  Africa  to  England  by  British  ships,  and 
had  been  procured  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  British  mer- 
chants, who,  unless  they  had  been,  in  times  past  and  present, 
backed  up  by  the  British  Government,  and  had  been  enabled  to 
secure  a  foot-hold  in  West  Africa  under  British  forms  of  govern- 
ment, would  have  been  driven  from  the  trade  by  the  protectionist 
pohcy  of  our  European  rivals. 

The  trading  operations  of  Europeans  in  West  Africa  are  carried 
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on  much  after  the  ioUowing  manner.  The  trader  selects  a  site 
that  be  deems  suitable — geoenJly  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  creek,  or 
along  the  eeashore — and  comes  to  terms  with  the  owner  of  the  soil 
or  the  native'  chief  of  the  district  for  the  leasing  of  the  land ;  for 
almost  invariably  in  this  part  of  Africa  the  land  is  not  sold,  bnt 
leased  tor  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  the  natives  still  retaining 
a  theoretical  dislike  to  alienating  any  part  of  their  comitry.  AU 
these  trading  estabhshments  are  constructed  mainly  of  corrugated 
iron,  with  iron  framework,  though  the  interior  may  be  lined  with 
timber.  As  a  mle,  the  houses  are  well  built,  well  ventilated,  and 
comfortably  furnished,  and  have  all  the  appeaxooce  of  a  bright, 
pleasant  home.  The  estabhshment  usually  consists  of  an  agent, 
who  is  a  person  of  great  importance,  and  is  paid  a  handsome 
salary  by  the  firm  he  represents ;  his  two,  three,  or  more  assist- 
ants, who,  like  himself,  are  Europeans ;  a  black  house  steward, 
generally  a  native  of  one  of  the  British  West  African  Colonies, 
who  has  a  number  of  house  boys  or  native  servants  under  his 
command ;  a  black  cook,  who  is  usually  a  native  of  the  Gold 
Coast ;  black  carpenters  and  coopers,  who  make  the  palm  oil 
casks ;  and,  lastly,  invariably  concomitant  in  these  trading 
establishments — the  indispensable  gang  of  Em-hoys,  who  perform 
the  rough  labour,  and  from  among  whom  are  chosen  the  crews  of 
the  boats,  steam-launches,  or  canoes  employed  by  the  merchants. 
"With  every  trading  Colony  of  any  size — that  is  to  say,  where  there 
are  more  than  three  or  four  trading  houses — there  ia  a  medical 
officer,  jointly  paid  by  the  various  firms. 

Perhaps  in  no  body  of  Englishmen  abroad  has  such  an  improve- 
ment taken  place  as  in  the  class  of  men  who  now  conduct  the 
trade  *ith  the  natives  in  West  Africa.  In  former  times,  of  course, 
and  especially  in  those  districts  not  under  British  administration, 
we  had  the  utterly  unscrupulous  scoundrels  and  pirates  who 
carried  on  the  slave  trade  between  West  Africa  and  America.  To 
them  succeeded  the  scarcely  more  polished  "  palm  oil  ruffians  " — 
the  masters  tmd  crews  of  the  sailing  vessels  which  would  anchor 
for  about  a  year  in  some  one  of  the  Oil  Bivers,  hll  up  their  ships 
with  native  produce,  and  then  sail  away  again.  The  conduct  of 
the  masters  and  seamen  of  these  trading  vessels  was  often  out- 
rageous. The  captain  would  sometimes  be  an  ignorant,  brutal 
man,  with  a  crew  of  ruffians  who,  when  drunk,  were  like  dangerous 
wild  beasts — a  crew  that  had  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
were  only  kept  imder  control  by  threats  of  having  their  brains 
blown  out  by  the  ever  ready  pistol.    Sometimes  the  master  of  the 
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ship  became  a  tyrant  of  that  peculiarly  cruel  species  which  long 
isolation  at  sea,  and  the  possession  of  absolute  authority  such  as 
belongs  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  would  seem  to  develop.  Cases 
have  occurred  where  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  has  confined 
his  wretched  clerk,  or  super-cargo— a  young  man  of  greater 
e<lucation  and  refinement  than  himself — for  days  in  a  large  hen- 
coop placed  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  blazing  sun ;  or  he  has 
compelled  him  to  dig  with  a  spade  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  like  a  black  slave.  The  way  in  which  those  earlier 
traders  treated  the  natives  was  simply  regulated  by  the  power  of 
the  natives  to  avenge  ill-treatment.  With  the  missionaries  it  can 
well  be  imagined  how  these  ruffians  came  in  conflict ;  and  so 
angry  were  they  at  the  prospect  of  the  missionaries  protecting 
their  victims,  or  interfering  with  the  unbridled  satisfaction  of 
their  lusts,  that  they  bribed  and  frightened  the  native  chiefs,  and 
used  ever}'  effort  to  prevent  the  missionaries  obtaining  any  hold 
on  the  country.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  con- 
sequent supplanting  of  these  sailing-vessel  voyages;  the  more 
permanent  settlement  of  European  merchants  on  shore,  where 
they  began  to  build  houses;  the  establishment  and  growing 
influence  of  various  forms  of  administrative  government ;  and,  it 
may  also  be  said,  the  spread  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and 
sobriety  among  the  seafaring  class  generally,  brought  about  a 
better  state  of  afiieurs  in  the  trading  Colonies  of  West  Africa. 
Yearly  the  improvement  continues ;  more  and  more  the  great 
trading  companies  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  have  realised  that 
their  interests  are  better  served  by  men  of  good  manners  and 
refinement. 

With  the  present  class  of  trader  very  little  fault  can  be  found. 
The  agents  representing  the  great  British  trading  firms  are  very 
nu\^ly  men  lacking  in  education  and  sobriety,  or  in  uprightness 
in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
tmding  community  of  West  Africa  offers  about  as  satisfactory  a 
set  of  genial,  good-hearted  Englishmen  as  could  be  found  ont  of 
England.  At  each  of  these  trading  establishments  that  I  have 
described  you  will  find  all  the  leading  newspapers  subscribed  to, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  books  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
inmates.  Piano$«  billiard  tables,  ami  lawn  tennis  courts,  and 
other  means  of  amusement  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  are  provided, 
tuid  it  goes  without  Si^yiug  that,  to  a  passing  European,  the 
liospitality  offered  is  ur.Kvanded. 

A  like  change  for  the  better  has  attended  the  reorganisation  of 
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our  West  African  Cktlonies  which,  more  or  lees,  dates  from  the 
Ashanti  War.  In  former  timea,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sufficient 
attention  was  not  always  given  by  the  home  aathorities  to  the 
suitability  of  candidates  for  employment  in  the  minor  i>ostB  in 
these  then  much  -  despised  West  African  possessions.  Not 
infteqnently,  to  apply  for  employment  in  West  Africa  was  deemed 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Britain  —  whose 
gilding  was  very  much  tanusbed — from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
honourable  suicide.  In  cases  of  financial  embarrassment,  where 
the  eniotional  Frenchman  or  Spaniard  would  have  shot  himself, 
the  English  man- about- to vm  who  had  "come  a  cropper"  in 
racing,  or  Stock  Exchange  gambling,  or  in  some  cases  who  was 
disappointed  in  love,  did  his  best  to  obtain,  through  influential 
friends,  an  appointment  in  the  West  African  service.  This  type 
of  young  man — generally  knovra  as  "  Freddy  " — was  of  the  kind 
for  whom  his  female  relatives  would  be  ever  ready  to  make 
excuses,  and,  as  paUiation  for  such  a  fate  as  service  in  West 
Africa — which  they  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  form  of  self- 
immolation— they  would  explain  that  "  dear  Freddy  had  been  so 
dreadfully  imprudent."  When  "  dear  Freddy"  Eirrived  on  the  West 
Coast  in  a  few  rare  instances  he  showed  there  was  good  stuff  in 
him,  and  cast  oS  the  slough  of  his  previous  indolence  and  vacuity 
of  mind,  perhaps  developing  into  a  really  energetic,  useful 
official ;  but,  alas !  more  often  he  endeavoured  to  drown  the 
sorrows  of  his  exile  in  what  was  then  the  ever-flowing  bowl,  and, 
either  with  this  or  other  excesses,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  pitiless 
climate — pitiless  as  regards  the  prompt  punishment  of  excesses — 
and  added  another  name  to  the  long  death-roll  of  white  men  iu 
West  Africa.  Of  course  the  philosopher  will  say,  in  cold  blood, 
that  Nature  was  right  to  expunge  the  useless  and  unfit ;  but  Freddy's 
relatives,  when  they  were  relieved  of  any  further  debts  to  pay, 
would  evince  great  sorrow  and  consternation  at  the  loss  his  family 
and  country  had  sustained,  and  Freddy's  papa  or  uncle  would  write 
to  the  papers  to  inveigh  against  the  wickedness  of  sending  white 
men  to  West  Africa.  But  all  this  has  greatly  changed.  The 
growing  importance  of  the  West  African  trade,  and  the  general 
icltdrcis&ement  which  followed  the  operations  of  the  Ashanti  War, 
has  brought  about  an  altogether  different  spirit  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  Colonies,  and  the  present  Colonial  service  in  West 
Africa  is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Colonial 
service  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  moreover,  of  late  has 
famished  a  considerable  proportion  of  remarkable  men  who  have 
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distinguished  themselves  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  have 
been  justifiably  raised  to  posts  of  great  influence  and  distinction 
elsewhere. 

I    think,    however,    that    decidedly    more    might    be    done 
to  encourage  such  work  as  I  have  referred  to  in  Lagos,  namely, 
a  thorough  and  scientific  examination  of  the  natural  history  and 
ethnology  of  these  lands,  so  that  we  can  be  better  guided  in 
our  administration  of  them,  both  by  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  their  natural  resources  and  by  becoming  more  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  races  whom  we  are  to  rule.     Especially 
should    the    learning  of    native  languages   be  fostered  among 
Colonial  officers  in  such  a  manner  as,  I  believe,  is  done  in  India. 
This  movement  has  been  already  begun  on  the  Grold  Coast  by  Sir 
Brandford  Griffith,  and  in  Lagos  by  Captain  Moloney,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  official  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.     In 
nearly  all  the  great  divisions  of  Africa  there  is  some  lingua  franca 
— some  wide-spread  language  of  general  use  among  native  traders, 
or  the  ruling  caste,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ibo  of  the  Niger 
Delta,  which  would  be  understood  everywhere,  from  Benin  to  Old 
Calabar,  and  up  the  Niger  to  its  confluence  with  the  Benue ;  the 
Yoruba  tongue,  which  is  prevalent  throughout  Lagos  Colony  and 
right  away  to  the  kingdom  of  Nupe ;  the  great  Hausa  language, 
which  is  a  good  deal  spoken  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  leading  tongues  of  the  Niger  basin  ;  the  Mandingo, 
which  in  various  forms  is  widely-spread  as  a  commercial  language 
over  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony;  and  the  Wolof,  which  is  much 
spoken  on  the  Gambia.    In  the  learning  of  each  one  of  these  great 
languages  in  their  respective  sphere  of  influence.  Colonial  oflicers, 
especially  those  occupying  judicial  functions  or  officering  the  local 
forces,  should  be  encouraged  by  small  boimties  or  some  palpable 
reward.     The  languages  referred  to  are  fairly  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  are  illustrated  by  grammars  and  dictionaries  published 
by  the  various  missionary  societies. 

Whilst  thanking  you  for  your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  this 
long  discom-se,  I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  apologise  for  my 
prolixity,  because  I  believe  so  earnestly  in  the  importance  of  my 
subject.  I  believe  that  if  we  have  not  parted  with  the  energy 
and  resolution  which,  as  a  Government  and  people,  have 
characterised  us  of  old  ;  if  we  shall  frame  and  patiently  carry  out 
a  sensible,  settled  policy  in  these  regions,  yielding  to  no 
sentimental  clamom*  from  false  philanthropists,  nor  ignoring  the 
just  rights  of  the  natives  and  our  responsibility  towards  them  as 
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their  guardi&ns  and  instractora,  we  shall  make  of  Western  Africa 
another  India,  equally  trorthy  of  our  renown  aud  equally 
profitable  to  our  trade. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  T.  BiBELv  Gbiffith  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  attention  to  the  very  excellent  paper  which  Mr. 
JohnBtOD  has  favoured  us  with  this  evening.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  keen  interest  which  Mr.  Johnston  takes  in  Africa  generally, 
and  how  thorooghly  and  enei^etioally  he  identi&es  himself  with 
everything  that  tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  that 
great  continent,  and,  although  I  am  very  much  at  variance  with 
him  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
people  of  Sierra  Leone,  I  consider  he  has  given  us  a  very  clear 
and  concise  idea  of  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Africa,  and  our  duties  as  Englishmen  towards  those  of  its  people 
upon  whose  lands  we  have  settled.  I  will  confine  the  few 
lemarks  I  have  to  make  to  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone — 
Cblonies  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  deplore,  equally 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  the  present  retrograde  state  of  the  trade  of 
the  Gambia.  I  account  for  it  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  commercial  energy  on  the  part  of  our  merchants,  but  to  the 
poshing  Government  policy  of  the  French  in  Senegambia,  who 
have  thrust  themselves  on  to  our  borders,  and  carried  their 
trading  operations  into  countries  with  which  the  English  had 
dealiogB,  and  were  looked  upon  as  friends.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  amongst  many  English  politicians 
of  all  opinions  that  we  should  do  well  to  leave  tropical  Africa, 
alone,  and  content  oursdves  with  the  narrow  strips  which 
are  represented  in  the  map  by  the  thin  red  lines  on  our  coast. 
Bat  the  fact  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  brought  to 
notice  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  world  simply  because  it  is  unhealthy,  or  it  is  troublesome,  or 
Uiat  it  is  comparatively  insignificant  in  regard  to  ottr  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  there 
is  an  unrescinded  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  we 
are  not  to  increase  our  annexations  in  West  Africa  so  long  as 
each  annexations  bring  with  them  increased  responsibility  of 
protection.  Whilst  this  remains,  it  is  no  good  seeking  to 
attach    blame  or    apathy   to   the  English    Colonial   Office,   or 
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either  of  the  Colonial   Governments,  and  our  merchants  most 
seek    to    obtain    the    influence   and   support   of  statesmen   of 
various   shades  of  opinion  in  England.     I  do   not  recommend 
that  we  should  go   to  the   extent  of  the  French   Government, 
who  subsidise    the    Colony   of   Senegal   with    an    annual  pay- 
ment of  2,000,000f. ;  but   do  not  let  us  be  so  fearful  of  moving 
a  few  policemen  or  a  few  soldiers  against  small  native  Africcm 
tribes  that  settle  upon  our  borders,  and  prevent  peaceful  trading 
intercourse  by  plundering  the  would-be  bringers  of  such  produce 
into  our  settlements.    Let  such  imruly  people  be  punished,  and 
made  to  know  and  feel  that  they  must  respect  their  neighbours. 
It  is  a  false  philanthropy  which  leads  some  people  to  think  that 
we  should  not  interfere  with  them  because  they  are  not  upon 
ground  which  is  actually  imder  British  protection.   I  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, it  is  this  policy  which-  impoverishes  the  settlements  of 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  and  stops  their  progress.   Mr.  Johnston 
has  referred  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  an  exchange,  with  the 
French,  of  the  Gambia  for  some  other  portions  of  territory  on  the 
West  Coast  which  they  have  acquired  contiguous  to  our  own,  and 
thus  consolidate  or  enlarge  the  sphere  of  one  or  more  of  our  other 
possessions  in  that  part.     Now,  as  an  individual  opinion,  I  say, 
emphatically,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Gambia  given 
up.   I  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  place  of  great 
importance  under  certain  conditions.  The  Gambia  river  is  a  grand 
and  noble  water-way,  running  for  a  great  distance  into  that  part 
of  Western  Africa,  and  is  really  the  only  river  of  any  size  or  great 
importance,  if  we  except  the  Senegal,  which  is  French,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Volta.    It  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  great 
account.     I  do  not  think  Mr.  Johnston  himself  desires  we  should 
give  up  the  Gambia,  and,  if  I  correctly  interpret  his  meaning,  it  is 
only  that  rather  than  do  nothing  at  all,  and  allow  our  influence  to 
diminish  or  even  remain  in  its  present  limited  area,  he  would,  of 
two  evils,  choose  the  least  and  exchange  the  Gambia,   which, 
undoubtedly  the  French  do  want,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  way 
they  encroach  upon  our  boundaries,  for  some  of  their  other 
possessions,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  enlarging  our 
remaining  settlements.    I  should,  I  consider,  be  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone,  amongst  whom  I  have  lived 
so  long,  if  I  passed  over  in  silence  the  verj-  severe  and  disparaging 
comments  of  Mr.  Johnston,  whose  desire  is,  I  know,  to  be  alwa\-8 
accurate  and  truthful  in  his  criticisms ;  and  I  can  only  say  that 
Mr.  Johnston  must  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
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Tfipreaentatives  of  Siena  Leoneans  that  he  has  met  with  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  A  reddeiice  of  nine  years  in  Sierra  Leone 
has  proved  to  me  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  residents  of 
Freetown  and  the  villages  in  Sierra  Leone  contain  as  law-abiding, 
intelligent,  quick-witted,  respectable,  and  loyal  a  class  of  people 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  British  colony  where  black  people 
speak  the  English  language.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  Sierra 
Leoneans  themselves  that  there  are  a  great  many  rascals 
to  whom  even  Freetown  gave  birth;  but,  as  they  do  not  often 
succeed  in  taking  their  fellows  in  twice,  they  probably  leave  tor 
fresh  fields  and  pastures,  where  possibly  Mr.  Johnstone  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with  and  hear  of  them.  There  are  two 
other  points  in  the  paper  which  I  tiiink  are  most  important ;  one 
is  the  deBirability  of  teaching  the  people  of  NYest  Africa  the  value 
of  certain  vegetable  products  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
floonomical  methods  of  collecting,  preserving,  and  transporting 
such  products.  Experience  has  shown  me  that,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be  to  educate  people  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  nature  invariably  asserts  herself,  and  pro- 
diices  such  plants  or  trees  as  are  best  fitted  for  growth  and  culti- 
ration,  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  proceed  with  these  and  foster 
their  growth,  provided  there  is  a  market  for  them,  before 
endeavouring  to  introduce  new  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  to  leam  and  become  accustomed  to.  A 
botanical  garden  has  been  started  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  I  consider 
an  official  grant  should  be  made  out  of  Colonial  funds  to  aid  in 
its  maintenance  and  upkeep.  Such  help,  I  take  it,  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  botanical  garden  in  Lagos,  to  which  reference  has 
heea  made.  The  other  point  of  great  importance  is  the  learning 
oE  native  languages  and  dialects  by  Colonial  officials,  both 
European  and  native.  There  is,  I  know,  a  gentleman  in  this 
room  to-night  who  has  just  been  appointed  a  travelling  com- 
missioner for  the  districts  around  Sierra  Leone.  I  beheve  he  has 
a  ahght  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  of  the  native  languages, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  having  resided  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
Sherbro  and  Sulymah  districts,  he  would  testify  to  the  immense 
advantages  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  their  dialects. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lewis  (Sierra  Leone) :  I  have  listened  with  very 
great  attention  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  John- 
ston. That  the  paper  is  interesting  nobody  will  deny.  Its 
purposes  I  take  to  be  this — to  create  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
and  English  traders  the  sympathy  which  we  ask  them  to  extend 
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to  as  in  Africa,  and  to  point  ont  to  Englishmen  that  in  the 
creation  of  that  sympathy  they  are  likely,  and  certainly  able,  to 
gain  material  advantage  to  themselves.    I  am  nnable  to  agree 
with  all  the  displays  of  moral  philosophy  to  which  Mr.  Johnston 
has  given  utterance.    With  some  portions  of  the  paper,  he  will 
permit  me  to  say,  I  am  unable  to  agree,  but,  taking  the  paper  as 
a  whole,  and  the  main  idea  pervading  it,  I  think  the  carrying 
out  of  the  idea  would  be  of  great  service  to  Africa,  and  extend 
the  already  serious  obligations  which  the  people  of  Africa  owe 
to  England.     As  my  time  is  limited,  I  pass  at  once  to  the  Sieinu 
Leone  question.   I  think  the  reply  to  that  part  of  the  paper  which 
has  been  given  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Griffith,  may  cause  Mr.  Johnston 
to  consider  that  it  is  possible  he  has  made  a  mistake.    Mr.  John- 
ston is  not  the  first  who  has  made  that  mistake.    I  believe  he 
has  lived  in  Sierra  Leone  only  a  very  short  time,  if  ever  at  all^ 
and  perhaps  he  is  stating  the  results,  not  so  much  of  his  own  ez» 
perience,  as  of  what  he  has  heard  and  read.   How  has  this  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  started  over  twenty 
years  ago,  arisen?      It  is  well  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
things  which  we  read  about  Africa  and  Sierra  Leone  are  not  tme. 
Now,  in  Sierra  Leone  a  remarkable  portion  of  the  African  race  is 
strongly  represented.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  belong 
to  that  race — a  race  liberated  by  your  philanthropy,  aad  many  of 
whom  returned  to  their  native  shores.     I  am,  I  say,  a  result,, 
through  my  father  and  mother,  of  your  philanthropy  ;  and  in  my 
country  you  will  find  a  vast  number  of  people  Hke  myself,  who> 
being  indebted  to  your  benevolent  action,  are  only  too  glad  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  giving  you  their  unfeigned  thanks  for  your 
action  in  the  past,  and  who,  therefore,  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
matter  when  accusations  are  made  to  detract  from  yom*  sympathy 
towards  us.     I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point.     I  feel  it  not  so 
much  because  our  race  is  misrepresented — in  fact,  we  who  have 
been  in  England  once  or  twice  know  that  little  boys  in  the  streeta 
use  opprobrious  terms,  and  call  us  in  derision  "  black  men."   We 
don't  mind  that.  But  when  these  depreciatory  opinions  are  spread 
amongst  people  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  from 
whom  we  expect  further  benefits,  we  think  the  time  has  come  to 
declare  that  the  statements  are  utterly  untrue.     It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  touch  on  all  the  different  branches  of  the  paper,  but  in 
reference  to  this  question  of  race  and  of  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  being  almost  the  scum  of  the  people  of  Africa — **  sweepings,'* 
I  think,  is  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Johnston — ^I  say  that  is 
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really  too  bad  and  eztravagant.  Had  Mr.  Jolmston^merely  pro- 
fessed to  state  his  own  opinioo  I  shonld  not  bo  much  liave 
minded,  bat  when  be  submitB  as  a  philOBophic  axiom  the  state- 
mant  that  those  only  saccomb  to  Blavary  who  are  the  worai  lot  in 
their  country,  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  tell  bitn  that  he  probably  has 
not  Btadied  enough  of  slave-trade  history  to  know  that  sometimes 
the  best  men  of  a  country  have  become  slaves.  Has  he  read 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Slave  King  ?  "  He  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
realise  how  it  was  very  possible  for  even  a  prond  negro  king  of 
influence,  commanding  a  considerable  army — no  doabt  a  small 
one  in  comparison  to  yonrs — the  possessor  of  numerous  slaves,  to 
be,  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  times,  involved  in  ruin,  and 
become  himself  a  slave.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  many 
of  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  have  been  able  to  trace  back  thalr 
origin,  and  show  that  they  are  not  descended  from  the  "  sweepingm  " 
of  the  people  of  Africa.  The  Xoruba  people,  &om  whom  a  large* 
nnmber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  spring,  and  whose 
general  character  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  negroes  of  the 
Colony,  are  very  much  like  the  Snglish  in  their  aptness  for  trade, 
and  they  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  Hence  the  Sierra  Leone 
people  have  forced  their  way  to  the  forefront  almost  everywhere 
on  the  West  Coast.  Though  they  are  humble,  they  cannot  bear 
insult,  and  with  the  education  the  Enghsh  have  given  us  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imitation, 
gI  which  we  are  often  accused,  we  have  perhaps  copied 
some  of  the  chief  vices  of  the  Engtieh  character.  It  is 
probably  in  that  we  have  contracted  your  vices  of  inde- 
pendence Eind  straightforwardness,  and  the  open  declaration  of 
our  opinion,  even  in  opposition  to  some  who  claim  to  be  our 
onperiors,  because  we  have — to  use  the  language  of  our  detractors 
— aped  your  ways  that  have  made  you  great,  and  because  we  in 
Sierra  Leone  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  kicked  about  in  the  way 
in  which,  it  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Johnston's  paper,  some  of 
my  conntr}rmen  farther  south  are  treated,  that  a  certain  class  of 
yonr  countrymen — not  the  best — do  not  Hke  us,  and  studiously 
spread  evil  reports  of  us.  Mr.  Bisely  Griffith  has  observed  that 
we  should  not  blame  the  administrators— Colonial  or  Imperial — 
for  not  taking  such  portions  of  African  territory  as  would  subserve 
British  interests.  In  Sierra  Leone  we,  and  almost  every  negro 
on  ihe  coast,  cannot  understand  why  the  English  people  should 
iu*a  reecned  us  from  slavery,  and  given  us  the  idea  we  were  to 
VM  a  great  people,  who  should  have  opportunities  for  develop- 
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ing  the  resources  of  their  country,  and  yet  should  leave  us  only  a 
auiserable  strip  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  Sierra 
Leone  has  failed.  It  is  now  102  years  old.  Up  to  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  whole  extent  of  Sierra  Leone  was  only  18  miles  by 
16.  What  gi*cat  things  do  you  expect  from  such  a  miserable 
strip  of  country  ?  We  have  long  clamoured  for  larger  room  in 
which  to  develop  ourselves,  but  we  have  been  told  the  British 
people  do  not  want  more  territory  in  those  parts.  I  would  here 
•observe  that  Mr.  Johnston  has  done  great  service  by  pointing  out 
that  you  want  more  territory.  What  has  happened  ?  When  the 
adjacent  native  chiefs  offered  more  territory — ^rich  territory — 
they  were  refused.  The  French  then  stepped  in,  and  little  by 
little  took  this  territory.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  they  showed 
greater  statesmanship  than  our  Colonial  Govemoi^.  Now — 
twenty  years  after — the  British  Government  would,  I  believe,  be 
•only  too  glad  to  obtain  this  territory ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  told 
that  the  Gambia  has  been  offered  in  exchange  for  what  had  been 
voluntarily  offered  to  Great  Britain,  and  refused  through  your 
Colonial  Governors.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  trade  of 
Sierra  Leone  with  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £500,000  per 
annum,  but  since  then — since  the  French  became  more  active  in 
these  regions — the  trade  has  been  reduced  to  £190,000.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  your  seizing  every  legitimate  opportunity 
of  extending  your  influence  in  these  parts.  At  the  back 
of  us  are  Boure,  where  there  were  large  deposits  of  gold; 
Saugara,  where  also  there  were  large  amounts  of  gold; 
Falaba,  and  other  places,  from  which  a  considerable  trade 
to  Sierra  Leone  flowed.  I  fear  that  unless  some  action  is 
taken  by  the  British  Government  that  territory  will  fall — ^if 
it  has  not  already  fallen — into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
the  result  may  be — this  is  a  prophecy — as  Mr.  Johnston  says,  that 
Sierra  Leone  will  become  Urbs  et  prieterca  nihiL  1  hate  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  Instead  of  depending  on  my  own  resources  for  a 
living,  instead  of  tilling  the  ground  and  working  the  minerals  of 
our  own  country,  we  may  then  be  dependent  on  you  to  supply  ns 
with  even  the  necessary  means  of  governing  ourselves.  We  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  up — what  ?  What  would 
become  a  sham  of  a  Colony.  It  would  merely  serve  you  as  a 
coaling  station.  I  hate  the  idea,  and  so.  I  am  sure,  would  the 
Mother  Country.  The  feeUng  of  loyalty  to  this  great  country, 
which  I  am  sure  ix^r\-ades  the  mind  of  every  negro  in  Sierra 
Leone,  would  be  destroyed  by  their  having  to  clear  out  of  the 
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Colony — a  Colony  in  which  they  could  not  live — and  by  tiieir 
having  to  betake  themselves  to,  perhaps,  the  negro  nation  in  the 
Booth — a  nation  which  hae  been  unjustly  disparaged  to-night — I 
mean  the  Bepublic  of  Liberia.  I  will  only,  in  conclusion,  espress 
my  sense  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  thiK 
very  wide  sabject,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  necessary  limitation  of 
time  at  my  command. 

Mr.  Fk&ncib  Swanzt  :  We  have  had  from  Mr.  Johnston  a. 
paper  fall  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end— a  paper  replete  with< 
information — and  a  speech  also  of  great  interest  from  Mr.  Ijewie. 
I  think,  however,  in  regard  to  the  paper,  that  merchants  will  be 
a  little  disappointed  that  Mr.  Johnston  has  not  deaJt  more  fully 
with  the  statistics  of  trade.  He  has  referred  to  the  estraordinary 
increase  in  the  trade  of  Lagos,  and  I  think  this  might  with 
advantage  have  been  compared  with  the  increase  of  trade  from 
portions  of  Africa  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  It  is  true  this  is 
not  the  only  consideration,  for,  apart  from  trade,  there  can  be  no 
qnestion  that  British  annexation  in  West  Africa  has  done  an 
immense  deal  of  good,  and  we  must  all  wish  that  such  benefits 
may  gradually  be  extended.  Not  that  I  for  one  would  desire  to 
see  ns  increasing  our  territory  at  an  abnormal  rate,  for  we  must 
develop  and  conaohdate  the  Colonies  we  already  possess.  Mr.Lewis. 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  false  economy  of  securing  only 
a  small  strip  along  the  coast,  and  not  tiocbling  our  heads  about 
the  interior.  Mr.  Bisely  Griffith  has  mentioned  that  the  Colonial 
Office  has  appointed  Gommissioners  for  the  interior,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  very  best  policy  we  can  pursue.  If  that  had  been  done 
years  ago,  we  should  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  ae 
well  as  of  British  money.  We  should  have  learned,  for  instance, 
what  were  the  real  intentions  of  the  Ashantis  during  the  scare  of 
)881.  The  Commissioners,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  vast 
service  in  a  number  of  directions.  They  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  bloodshed ;  they  will  negotiate  with  the  tribes ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  consider  able  increase  of  trade, 
along  with  which,  as  we  know,  comes  civilisation.  Mr.  Johnston, 
rafeired  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  in  palm  oil  originated  from  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  my  opinion  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  Africa  will  be  developed,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  by  the  freed  slaves  from  America.  Mr.  Lewis  referred 
to  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
shoold  not  look  down  on  these  American  negroes,  and  that,  as 
Western  Africa  is  not  a  place  for  colonisation  by  Europeans,  we 
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must  rely  largely  on  the  instromentality  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
My  excuse  for  offering  these  remarks  is  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  Western  Africa  all  my  life,  and  my  father 
and  grandfather  were  engagedin  it.  I  have  some  behef  in  the  natives 
of  these  regions,  and  I  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Johnston,  while  giving 
^he  chimpanzee  of  Sierra  Leone  the  best  of  characters  for  docihty 
And  intelligence,  had  such  a  poor  opinion  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  J.  Milum  :  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Johnston's  paper.  Many  things  that  I 
should  have  said  have  already  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Bisely 
Griffith  and  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis ;  and,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  I  am  glad  this  audience  has  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
upon  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  Mr.  Johnston,  no  doubt,  tried  to 
walk  very  carefully,  but  in  regard  to  the  question  on  which  Mr. 
Lewis  touched,  he  has,  I  think,  made  a  shp,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
his  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  in  West  Africa, 
that  he  has  done  so.  The  notion  to  which  he  has  given  voice 
prevails  very  largely  in  that  part  of  West  Africa  where  Mr. 
Johnston  has  chiefly  resided — the  Niger  Delta.  There,  if  you 
will,  some  of  the  "  sweepings  "  of  West  Africa  have  reached,  and 
yet  in  Lagos  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  I  have  met  with  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  negro  race  from  Sierra  Leone.  In  this 
paper  the  question  is  asked,  **  What  would  be  Ukely  to  happen  in 
case  the  natives  were  left  alone  and  uninfluenced  by  ^Europeans?*' 
Having  been  connected  with  Lagos  and  the  Yoruba  country  for 
some  ten  or  eleven  years,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
^ord  on  that  point.  I  will  take  the  Yorubas.  What  were  they 
before  they  came  into  contact  with  Europeans  ?  Certainly  not 
savages.  They  had  smelting  furnaces,  and  they  made  iron  and 
excellent  steel.  They  were  dyers,  and  to  this  day  their  dyes  are 
tlie  envy  of  European  countries.  They  wove  their  own  cloth. 
They  were  not  by  any  means  naked  savages,  for  they  dressed  in 
the  most  decent  manner,  and  I  should  like  to  commend  the  native 
dress  of  the  Yorubas  as  a  most  flt  and  proper  costume,  and  as 
being  superior  to  the  European  style.  I  stand  here  as  a 
missionary,  and  as  in  some  sense  holding  a  brief  for  the  natives  ; 
but  I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to  contend  in  any  way  with  the 
traders,  to  whom  I  have  been  indebted  on  many  occasions,  and  I 
am  able  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
European  traders  and  merchants.  They  give  one  a  right  royal 
reception,  and  many  times,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  enjoyed  their 
generosity.    But,  looking  upon  the  native  with  missionary  eyes, 
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I  aee  what  BometrimeB  the  trader  does  not  see,  and  I  am  quite 
wilUng  to  admit  the  trader  may  see  what  I  do  not  see ;  but  after 
so  long  a  residenoe  in  these  parts,  I  think  this  audience  will  give 
me  oredit  for  knowing  a  little  of  the  native  races  when  I  say  I  am 
quite  sure,  speaking  generally,  that  the  natives  of  "West  Africa  ore 
not  20,000  years  behind  us,  nor  even  2,000,  that  they  are  most 
apt  scholars,  and  that  with  proper  treatment  you  may  make  them 
your  peers  and  equals  in  all  matters  of  trade.  On  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  our  trade,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment. A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some 
traders  and  merchants  on  the  Gold  Coast.  They  furnished  me 
with  the  following  particulars  of  exports,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  instances : — 

Winntbah.—Ex-porta,  1883—  U      s.    A.  £      a.   A, 

Palm  kernels,  935  bona,  valua 7,221    0    0 

Palm  oil,  1,790  casks,  value    22,228    0    0 

Best  in  Ouinea  grain,  kola  UDts,  monke; 
skins,  rublier,  gold  dust,  ground  nuts, 
porcupine  quills,  fibre,  ahalloU 948    0    0 

80,897    0    0 

Wumefioft.— EiportB,  1882 28,011    0    9 

Jjipam.— Exports,  1883   17,986    8    9 

„  „         1834,  Janoaiy  to  Octobar 1G,765  16    7 

Jfuni/onl.—EiportB,  1883,  almost  all  palm  oil 743    1    8 

„  „       1884,  Jannarjr  to  October,  all  palm  oil 

except  about  20  tone  kemela I,OSS  13    8 

Salt  Pcnd.— Exports,  1883— 

Palm  oU,  695,831  gallomi 55,000    0    0 

Palm  kecnala,  312  tone 3,000    0    0 

Various    118    0    0 

58,118    0    0 

These  traders  tell  me  that  there  should  be  eight  times  as  lai^e  a 
quantity  of  kernels  as  palm  oil.  What  becomes  of  the  kernels? 
How  can  we  remedy  this  waste?  Those  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  maintain  that  there  should  be  a  railway  from  Cape 
Coast  to  Denkira — a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  There  are  no 
engineering  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
£50,000.  Such  a  line  would  tap  the  oil  districts,  and  bring 
straight  to  Cape  Coast  the  whole  of  the  produce,  hundreds  and 
thonsandH  of  tons  of  which  lie  rotting  in  the  interior.  The  casks 
■of  oil  shipped  a  little  further  down  the  coast  are  rolled  some  six 
miles  to  the  beach.  The  merchants  and  others  are  morally 
«ertain  that  such  a  line  would  not  merely  be  a  benefit  to  them  as 
regards  the  conveyance  of  their  produce,  but  would  be  a  paying 
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concern,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  Gold  Coast  Govent- 
ment  should  give  a  guarantee  of,  say,  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
As,  according  to  my  standpoint,  the  natives  are  by  no  means 
indebted  to  the  British  race— regarding  them  from  the  beginning 
of  their  history — and  as  the  Gold  Coast  Government  had  in  198S 
a  balance  to  the  good  of  nearly  £100,000,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  guarantee  the  interest  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
work.  Further  down  the  coast,  embraced  in  the  great  bend  of 
the  Niger,  there  is  the  Yoruba  country,  containing  a  population 
of  4,000,000,  all  speaking  one  language.  I  have  been  through 
this  country.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  people  are 
bom  traders,  and  if  the  Government  would  help  them  by  con- 
structing a  railway,  which  would  be  an  easy  matter,  trade 
would  be  largely  increased. 

Mr.  K.  E.  PowNALL :  I  confess  I  am  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
paper.  The  subject  of  particular  interest  to  me  was  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  and  about  that  we  have  heard  very  little,  except  from  the 
last  speaker.  In  regard  to  the  Gambia,  the  map  distributed  with 
the  printed  lecture  shows  how,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area 
on  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  to  the  interior 
has  been  practically  cut  off  from  us — a  country  containing  the 
whole  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  Niger,  from  Timbuctoo,  which 
is  really  the  northern  point  of  the  Niger,  towards  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  outlet  of  that  river,  which  is  imder  the  dominion  of  the 
Niger  Company.  The  whole  of  that  upper  region  was  in  times 
past  a  sort  of  terra  incognita,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  great 
amount  of  exploration.  Little  information  was  derived,  but  that 
little  showed  how  amply  the  opening  out  of  that  country  would 
be  repaid.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Timbuctoo 
down  towards  Sierra  Leone  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  one 
potentate,  and  I  believe  England  has  never  really  recognised  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  that  region  so  important  a  potentate  as  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be.  The  French  have  been  a  little  more  cau- 
tious and  far-looking  in  the  matter.  They  have  extended  their 
stations  along  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  The  distance  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Senegal,  which  is  not  great,  they  have  endea- 
voured to  bridge  by  various  stations,  and  in  the  June  of  last 
year  they  were  successful  in  constructing  a  steamer  on  the  Niger,, 
and  in  sending  her  to  Timbuctoo,  whence  she  returned.  In  con- 
nection with  that  expedition,  I  believe  the  treaties  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Johnston  were  made — treaties  which  ensured  to  the  French 
the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  trading  facilities  of  that  region. 
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Thb  difBcolties  to  which  we  have  been  most  sabject  in  the  trade 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  are  in  connection  with  the  middle- 
man.  The  whole  of  the  middle  country  was,  and  in  great  part 
still  is,  occupied  by  tribes  subject  not  to  one  but  a  number  of 
masters,  and  all  the  trade  from  the  interior  has  to  pay  toll  to 
each  one  of  these  tribal  chiefs.  Of  course,  the  EngUsb  on  the 
coast  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  much  to  the  adjacent  interior 
tribes  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  these  contributions,  because  we 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  ourselves.  But  the  great  thing  which 
would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  commerce,  is  the  keeping  open 
of  the  roads  through  the  whole  of  these  districts,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  objects — or  the  great  object — which  Samadu  has  put  forth  for 
coming  down  towards  the  coast.  In  the  same  way  we  are  interested 
in  the  opening  of  the  communications  from  the  sea  towards  the 
interior.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  these  trade  routes 
can  be  kept  open — either  the  intervening  country  must  be  placed 
undei  our  protection,  or  we  must  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  tribal  chiefs.  Treaties  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  not  always  been  kept,  and  they  have  probably  not  been  kept 
because  they  were  not  made  with  the  right  persons.  They  are 
mode  in  many  cases  with  persons  who  have  not  the  power  to  keep 
the  promises  they  have  made,  and  so  a  state  of  things  has  come 
about  worse  than  that  which  prevailed  before.  What  I  would 
like  to  say  in  conclusion  is  that  I  think  the  discussion  has 
wandered  from  the  proper  paint.  Mr  Johnston  has  given  us 
history,  but  the  proposals  for  the  future  are  what  we  want  more 
especially  to  discuss  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding 
upon. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon  :  I  lived  about  ten  years  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  there,  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  Government  official,  had 
great  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives.  I  think 
the  paper  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated  far 
beyond  the  precincts  of  this  room.  It  will,  I  hope,  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  _EngUshmen  everywhere  to  the  import- 
ance of  our  position  in  Africa.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  this  matter  because,  in  my  opinion, 
we  have  been  distinctly  retrograding  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  bad  poUcy 
pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government.  But,  before  saying  any- 
thing on  that  point,  I  will  venture  to  criticise  one  or  two  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Johnston's  paper.  I  lived  in  Sierra  Leone  some 
time,  but  it  is  not  necessary  a  man  should  have  hved  there  to  see 
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at  once  that  the  poBition  taken  by  Mr.  Johnston  must  be  false, 
because  if  the  results  of  our  being  at  that  little  place  for  over  one 
hundred  years  are  such  as  Mr.  Johnston  describes,  it  would 
obviously  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Africa  if  we  were  to  cleatr  out 
altogether.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  the  people  of  Sierra 
Leone  as  good  as  the  people  of  Germany,  or  France,  or  England, 
taking  them  all  in  all.  Anyone  who  knows  the  peo^e  of  Sierra 
Leone,  knows  that  they  are  capable  of  becoming  clever  and  learned 
men.  They  likewise  form  an  important  class  of  traders  along  the 
whole  coast,  many  becoming  wealthy.  Like  Scotchmen,  they  are 
found  wherever  money  is  to  be  made,  and  they  successfully  com- 
pete with  white  traders  in  the  rivers.  What  may,  perhaps,  be 
called  the  prejudice  some  people  entertain  against  negro  races  in 
general  is  due  more  to  colour  and  appearances  than  to  anything 
else.  It  may,  indeed,  take  thousands  of  years  for  the  outward 
man  to  alter,  especially  if  there  be  no  intermixture  of  races.  But 
the  mind,  which  Providence  has  given  all  men,  is  on  another  foot- 
ing. It  may  be  developed  rapidly  imder  favourable  conditions,  and 
it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  England  to  bring  this  about  as 
speedily  as  possible.  As  to  the  people  of  Liberia,  I  think  they 
have  as  much  right  to  go  to  the  Kru  coast  and  settle  in  their  own 
country  as  we  have.  The  natives  seem  to  get  on  with  them  very 
well.  The  Liberians  are  planters — they  planted  coffee,  and 
if  we  had  done  something  in  that  line  we  should  have  done  better. 
We  go  to  Africa  only  as  traders.  Something  more  is  wanted. 
The  people  of  Sierra  Leone  are  perhaps  physically  inferior  to  the 
natives,  but  that  may  be  due  to  the  former  having  taken  too  much  to 
European  habits,  and  also  to  the  insalubrious  position  and  condi- 
tion of  their  town.  As  to  the  French,  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  they  are  not  rather  liked  by  the  people  they  go 
among,  for  they  are  apt  to  get  on  with  the  native  tribes.  In 
late  years  they  have  been  very  enterprising,  and  they  have 
settlements  900  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  coast.  They 
have  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Bamako,  1,500  miles  inland.  We  do 
none  of  these  things.  Mr.  Johnston  says  the  British  Government 
since  the  Ashanti  war  have  looked  better  after  the  interests  of 
the  country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  so.  England  had 
great  opportunities  in  the  past,  when  she  was  all  but  supreme  on 
this  coast,  and  her  trade  and  influence  might  then  have  been 
easily  extended  500  miles — nay,  1,000  miles — inland.  The  proper 
thing  for  England  to  do  now  is  to  go  into  the  interior.  She  will 
never  do  anything  so  long  as  she  only  hugs   the  coast.     The 
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French  have  had  Benegal  a  great  number  of  years,  and  statistics 
show  that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  man  may 
live  there  eight  or  ten  years,  and  under  the  most  probable  circum- 
stances four  years.  Our  places  are  no  better  off.  We  must  go 
inland.  Why  don't  we  make  allies  of  these  people?  The  great 
Soglish  nation  can  surely  make  better  use  of  the  instruments 
given  to  her.  Instead  of  knocking  them  down,  we  ought  to  moke 
use  of  these  native  powers,  and  British  influence  will  become 
paramount  for  1,000  miles  inland.  The  trade  of  Africa  with  this 
country  ought  to  be  forty  times  what  it  is.  We  now  only  obtain 
some  forest  products,  and  perhaps  only  about  one  per  cent,  of 
these.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  lots  of  Enghshmen  ready  to  do 
these  things  if  you  could  only  persuade  the  Colonial  Office  they 
ought  to  be  done ;  but  you  will  have  to  persuade  the  Colonial 
Office,  because  you  will  have  to  get  the  flag  of  England  to  accom- 
pany you.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  native  chiefs,  and  found 
them  to  be  polite,  dignified,  keen,  intelligent,  and  ready  to  profit. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  this,  and  use  the  native  chiefs,  not 
through  bogus  treaties,  but  by  paying  them?  The  late  Sir 
Arthur  Kennedy,  when  he  was  Governor — and  whom  I  had  the 
honour  to  serve  under — proposed  that  the  native  chiefs  should 
be  so  employed.  They  should  receive  recognised  authority  and 
dignity  connected  with  the  districts  over  which  they  bold  sway. 
As  we  take  all  the  Customs  duties,  if  you  paid  them  £15  or  £20  a 
year  or  so  as  stipend  you  would  have  them  permanently  on  your 
side,  and  you  would  be  able  to  form  treaties  with  them,  and 
form  confederations  among  them,  and  thus  get  into  the  interior. 
You  will  never  get  into  the  interior  unless  you  employ  the  chiefs 
to  establish  order,  and  to  keep  the  roads  open  for  you.  It  is  in 
this  way,  too,  that  the  Mahommedaus  will  be  driven  back.  Mr. 
Johnston  says  the-  Mahommedans  advance  no  further  than  where 
animals  may  carry  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  invading  body 
of  Mahommedans  has  recently  arrived  at  the  back  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Their  chief  first  tried  to  invade  the  French  protectorates, 
but  there  he  was  driven  back  by  the  French.  The  French  have 
got  round  us  in  the  Gambia  district,  and  cut  us  off  from  the 
interior  there,  and  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  Sierra 
Leone.  The  French  will  not  any  longer  consent  to  exchange 
Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam  for  the  Gambia.  They  have  made 
the  Gambia  almost  useless.  They  hope  eventually  to  connect 
Assinie,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  with  their  protectorates  on  the  Upper 
Niger.    At  Lagos  they  are  making  treaties  with  the  authorities 
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of  Abeokuta,  and  cutting  off  our  trade  there  also,  and  our  Govern* 
ment  are  doing  nothing.  Nothing  will  be  done  unless  public  opinion 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Colonial  OflBce.  I  believe  Mr.  John- 
ston's paper,  and  the  discussion  which  has  followed,  will  have  the 
effect  of  waking  up  the  British  people  in  this  matter,  and  of 
stimulating  the  Government  to  do  something  more  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.) :  It  is 
my  pleasing  duty,  before  we  separate,  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Johnston  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  In  doing  so  I 
will  take  leave  to  make  one  or  two  brief  references  to  points 
which  Mr.  Johnston  has  raised.  He  spoke  in  exceedingly  encou- 
raging terms  of  the  marked  improvement  in  the  class  of  men  by 
whom  this  country  is  served  in  the  Colonial  Service,  and  by 
whom  the  operations  of  commerce  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  are 
carried  on.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  men  at 
their  work.  I  know  at  what  sacrifices  that  work  is  done.  I 
know,  to  some  extent  from  personal  experience,  what  it  is  to  live 
in  a  torrid  climate,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  best  resources  of 
civilisation.  Let  us  be  thankful  and  grateful  to  the  men  who 
undertake  important  duties  under  such  conditions.  It  is  by  men 
of  this  stamp  that  our  great  Empire  has  been  built  up  and  is 
maintained.  Mr.  Johnston  referred  in  encouraging  terms  to  the 
capabiHties  of  the  native  people  of  Africa.  I  am  sure  we  must 
all  have  been  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his  observation  that  it 
is  with  and  through  the  negroes  alone  that  we  can  develop  the 
resources  of  tropicid  Africa.  I  have  visited  Sierra  Leone.  My 
stay  was  far  too  brief  to  enable  me  to  form  a  really  valuable 
opinion  of  the  capabiUties  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony,  but 
I  may  remark  that  I  was  much  impressed  by  what  I  saw  in  going 
through  the  various  departments  of  the  local  administration.  I 
saw  men  of  the  negro  race  exclusively  employed  in  those  depart- 
ments and  surrounded  by  piles  of  Blue  Books,  to  the  pages  of 
many  of  which  they  had  liberally  contributed.  I  heard  at  Sierra 
Leone  of  the  great  reputation  which  Mr.  Lewis  deservedly  enjoys 
as  one  of  the  most  able  practitioners  in  the  great  profession  of 
the  law.  My  experience  in  Sierra  Leone,  as  I  have  said,  was  not 
sufficiently  lengthy  to  enable  me  to  form  a  really  valuable 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  natives.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
men  on  that  coast  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  great  deal.  I  refer  to 
the  Krumen.  Certain  it  is  that  better  and  more  stalwart  seamen 
are  not  to  be  found,  and  the  na\7  is  greatly  indebted  to  them  for 
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the  aervices  they  render  in  the  mEULtung  of  the  ships  employed  in 
the  squadron  on  the  West  Coast.  It  is  perhaps  germajie  to  the 
subject  under  discusBion  to  refer  in  a  sentence  to  my  personal 
obeeirvationB  in  the  Cape  Colony,  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  me 
to  see  Zulus  and  Kafirs — not  long  ago  oni  enemies — turning  to 
peaceful  employments,  and  rendering  valuable  service  in  the 
public  works,  and  in  all  the  operations  which  are  necessary  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  Mr,  Johnston  remarked 
upon  the  great  value  of  railways  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
trade  and  civilisation  of  Africa.  As  the  son  of  a  railway  contractor, 
I  naturally  sympathise  with  those  observations,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  here  that  I  am  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  expediency 
of  making  a  serious  effort  to  penetrate  into  the  Soudan  by  means 
of  railways.  I  would  like  to  see  railway  communication  estabhshed 
with  the  Soudan  from  the  port  of  Suakim,  and  also  by  pushing 
»  hne  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  along  the  route  which  has 
been  actually  surveyed  by  Sir  John  Fowler  and  his  assistants. 
Such  works,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  native  population.  You  must  convince  the  people  of  the 
value  of  such  works,  and  train  them  to  carry  them  out  for  them- 
selves. We  have  heard  a  good  deal  this  evening  of  the  rivalries 
of  European  nations  who  are  seeking  to  colonise,  or  rather  to 
open  up  trade,  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  The  field  is  very  wide, 
«ind  it  would  be  deplorable  were  the  powers  which  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civiUsation  to  render  co-operation  in  a  common 
«aaae  impossible.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Government  of 
this  country  neglectful  of  any  British  interests,  but  I  bold  that 
the  true  policy  to  be  followed  is  not  bo  much  an  ambitious  policy 
<^  annexation,  as  a  policy  of  doing  our  very  utmost  to  further  the 
development  of  the  vast  countries  which  we  have  already  on  our 
hands.  In  that  development,  how  many  considerations  are 
involved  I  It  necessitates  the  giving  of  adequate  protection  to 
all  those  subject  to  our  dominion.  When  I  was  at  Sierra  Leone, 
for  instance,  an  expedition  was  being  dispatched,  under  Sii- 
Francis  de  Winton,  to  punish  one  of  the  tribes  for  wrongs  that 
had  too  long  been  inflicted  on  British  subjects.  I  hold  that  such 
an  expedition  waa  absolutely  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
fi  the  case.  There  is  another  duty  which  I  include  under  the 
head  of  development.  It  is  that  of  giving  adequate  security  to 
oar  ports  and  coaling  stations  against  any  possible  attack,  I 
was  glEid  to  observe  that  that  duty  is  not  being  neglected  at 
ffierra  Leone.     We  were,  perhaps,  late  in  beginning,  but  we  have 
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now  seriously  addressed  ourselves  to  the  task  of  fortifying  Kerra 
Leone,  and  making  that  admirable  harbour  a  secure  station  for 
our  mercantile  and  war  fleets.  The  policy  of  this  country  in 
adopting  a  system  of  light  Customs  duties  at  our  various  foreign 
ports  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  wise  policy.  It  has  been  by  & 
generous  system  of  encouraging  trade,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
lightest  duties  that  could  be  imposed  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  to  financial  considerations,  by  a  policy  of  generosity  and 
jbree  trade,  that  such  places  as  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Aden 
have  attained  to  their  maxvellous  and  splendid  prosperity.  Other 
countries  have  adopted  a  less  generous  policy,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
has  properly  referred  to  the  inevitable  results — the  languor  and 
decay,  for  example,  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  both  sides 
of  Africa.  One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  what  might  be  done 
by  judicious  negotiation  with  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  up  trade  routes.  That  is  a  suggestion  which  should 
commend  itself  to  those  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  relation  to  these  matters,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if 
this  suggestion  is  pursued  with  judgment,  very  beneficial  results 
to  our  trade  and  commerce  will  accrue.  It  is  now  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  John- 
ston for  his  able  and  suggestive  paper. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  :  In  rising  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  this 
vote  of  thanks,  but  also  for  the  great  patience  with  which  you 
listened  to  my  lengthy  address,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
more  cogent  criticisms  passed  on  the  paper,  and  will  conclude  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  distinguished  Chairman.     It  is 
always  best,  I  think,  when  you  have  formed  an  opinion  with  a 
certain  amount  of  care,  to  express  it.     I  can  quite  understand,  of 
course,  that  other  people  may  entertain  different  opinions,  formed 
with  equal  care.     Now  I  think  the  importance  of  my  reference  to 
Sierra  Leone  has  been  rather  exaggerated — that  undue  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  it.     I  have  paid  three  visits  to  Sierra  Leone — ^not 
lengthy  visits,  for  I  only  have  only  passed  a  few  days  there 
occasionally,  but  I  spent  that  time  well.    I  kept  my  eyes  and 
ears  open.     I  noticed  the  way  the  people  behaved  in  the  streets, 
the  shops,  and  the  houses.     I  have  had  sent  to  me  all  the  native 
papers  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  and  I  confess 
the  tone  of  the  Sierra  Leone  journals  is  very  unsatisfactory.    My 
remarks,of  course,  apply  only  to  a  section  of  the  city  of  SierraLeona 
— not  to  the  whole  Colony — and  I  do  not  think  £rom  my  pem^ 
observations,  and  from  what  I  have  noticed  of  the  tone  of 
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that  the  pec^e  toe  ^together  of  the  admirable  character  their 
defeoders  have  tried  to  make  oat.  I  come  to  thia  opinion 
also  from  the  fact  that  during  my  two  and  a  half  years' 
experience  at  the  plaoe  where  I  held  the  CoDsular  Conrt, 
the  number  of  Sinrra  Leone  people  who  got  into  troabte 
largely  exceeded  that  of  any  other  gronp  of  British  subjectft 
settled  in  those  districts.  At  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  to  every  rule  there  are  exceptions,  and  that  if  there 
are  bad  people  in  Sierra  Leone  there  are  also  nncommonly  good 
ones.  My  remarks,  as  I  have  said,  referred  only  to  a  small 
section  of  the  population  of  thia  Colony — people  who  were 
Dot  altogether  natives  of  the  soil,  and  I  think  the  importance 
of  these  remarks  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  well  to  abuse 
people  in  whom  we  are  interested,  to  a  certain  extent.  Whom 
we  love  we  chasten.  Many  of  our  beat  pubhc  men  are  the  most 
attacked,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it,  and  if  my  feeble  remarks 
attain  any  notice  I  hope  they  will  stir  up  the  people  affected  by 
them  to  utterly  disprove  what  I  have  said.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  Africans  being  called  barbarous  savages,  and  to  the 
statement  that  they  are  2,000  years  or  mora  behind  Europe. 
Instances  have  been  quoted  of  remarkably  intelligent  and  well- 
developed  tribes,  but  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every 
rule.  I  know  the  people  of  Yoruba  are  singularly  intelligent  and 
advanced.  They  are  rather  abnormal  Africans.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  the  races  are  not  so  civilised,  and  I  have 
met  with  tribes  in  some  parts  of  the  most  savage  character.  In 
regard  to  France  and  Portugal,  I  hope  nobody  imagines  that 
because  I  have  objected  to  the  French  exercising  influence  in 
certain  districts  that  I  object  to  them  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  French,  and 
the  way  they  administer  their  African  possessions,  and  this 
opinion  has  been  formed  after  some  experience  of  them.  But  the 
French  and  the  Portuguese  fiscal  policy  is  not  at  all  adapted  to 
free  commerce.  They  develop  the  countries  they  administer  in  a 
thoroughly  selhsh  manner,  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  or  Portuguese  interests,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  be  the  first  in  any  unopened  fields.  I  would 
observe  here  that  I  think  the  French  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  whole  of  Europe  for  the  stand  they  have  made  in 
a  against  the  truculent  Arabs,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
i  up  North  Africa  to  civilisation.  In  conclusion, 
*o  join  with  me  in  thanking  Lord   Brassey  for 
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presiding,  and  for  the  keen  and  intelligent  interest  he  has  taken 
in  this  suhject,  one  which,  from  his  visits  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  he  is  fully  competent  to  discuss. 

Lord  Bbassey  :  In  thanking  you  for  the  vote  of  thanks  Mr. 
Johnston  has  moved,  I  will  only  make  this  general  ohservation — 
that  the  interesting  meeting  of  this  evening  shows  the  great  value 
of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  as  affording  a  platform  for  the 
discussion  of  the  important  and  difficult  matters  which  arise  in 
connection  with  our  noble  Colonial  Empire. 


FOURTH  ORDINART  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fonrth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  BesBion  was  heU 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  Febmary 
12,  1889.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Blby,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting 
26  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  11  Resident  and  15  Non-Resi- 
dent. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

E,  N.  C.  Braddon,  Eiq.  {Agent-Qeneral  for  Tarmania),  Hon.  Thoma« 
A.  Bratsey,  Frederick  Duke  Chamber*,  Eiq.,  Jamet  Drake,  Etq.y 
Commander  Charles  A.  Furlong,  R.N.,  Colin  Eosentyuih  Graham,  Eiq., 
Arthur  Cameron  Hertiiy,  Esq.,  T.  Almond  Hind,  E»q.,  E.  J.  Bayly 
Maearthur,  Esq.,  Robert  MacLean  MacLean,  Etq.,  Tliomas  Hughe* 
Phillipi,  Etq. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Herbert  William  Bond,  Eiq.  (Qtieenaland),  John  Talbot  Brett,  Etq. 
(Victoria),  Mart  Buckley,  Etq.,  J.P.  (Victoria] ;  William  Danby,  Etq., 
M.  Intl.  C.E.  (Hong  Kong);  CecU  W.  Barley,  Etq.,  M.  Inti,  C.E.  (New 
South  Wales) ;  Edwin  J.  Hartley,  Etq.  (Victoria),  J.  C.  A.  Henderton, 
Etq.  (Trantvaal),  OharUt  Hugh  Huntley,  Em.,  C.M.G.  (Cape  Colony); 
Sir  Jotevh  Oeorge  Long  Innei  (New  South  Walet),  Perceval  Johniton, 
Etq.,  JJ'.  (Neur  South  Walei) ;  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eintore^ 
a.C.M.G  (Governor  of  South  Autlralia),  The  Bight.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Ontlou!,  a.C.M.a.  (Governor  of  New  Zealand),  William  Herbert  Purvit, 
Etq.  (Hawaii),  B.  Wightwich  Bobertt,  Eiq.  (Chilt),  Charlei  N.  B. 
Wettlar  (Jamaica). 

The  Secretary  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  had 
been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  anJ 
India,  from  Societies  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  from 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  others. 

The  following  additional  subscription  to  the  Building  Fund  was 
reported: — 

£.  Boss  Fairfax,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales  (2nd  don.},  £2  2s. 

~~  *  CHAntUAN  then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  P.  Hensman,   late 
~  tner&l  for  Western  AustrEilla,  to  read  his  paper  on 
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WESTERN  AUSTRALIA :   ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

At  the  present  time  few  subjects  are  of  greater  interest  ajid 
importance  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  than  those  relating  to 
her  Colonies,  and  to  the  prospects  which  those  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  hold  out  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  over-population,  and 
of  affording  comfortable  abodes  for  the  many  persons  who,  while 
able  and  wilhng  to  work  for  their  living,  yet  find  the  conditions  of 
life  too  hard  for  them  to  contend  against  at  home.     The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Australian  Colonies   during  the  reign  of    Her 
Majesty  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  British 
race  for  the  occupation  and  development  of  new  countries,  and  of 
the  indomitable  energy  of  our  people  in  improving  their  own 
condition,  and  in  carrying  our  civilisation  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world.     Australia,  which  a  century  ago  was  the  abode  only  of 
tribes  of  wandering  savages,  has  now  a  population  of  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  British  people,  carrying  on  their  work 
in  cities  and  towns  which  will  compare  favourably  with  many  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  or  profitably  engaged  in  farming,  in  grazing, 
in  producing  mineral  wealth,  in  a  word,  in  making  the  earth  yield 
her  increase.     There  is  hardly  a  family  in  these  islands  which 
has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  sent  thither  some  of  its  members  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  probably  there  cannot  be  found  at  the 
present  time  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  population  more  prosperous 
and  more  contented  with  their  lot  than  that  which  now  inhabits 
that  great  continent. 

My  province,  to-night,  is  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  part  of 
Australia  less  known  than  any  other  of  the  Australian 
group  —  a  Colony  which  has  advanced  hitherto  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  others,  but  which  has  now  entered  upon  a 
career  of  development  and  progress,  and  will  speedily  show  that 
opportunity  has  alone  been  wanting  to  place  her  on  terms  of 
equality  with  her  sisters. 

When,  upon  my  arrival  in  England  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was 
invited  to  read  a  paper  on  Western  Australia  before  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  felt  some  diffidence  in  assenting. 
I  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  task,  and  I  doubted  my 
capacity  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  But  my  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  country  which  has  been  my  home  for  several 
years,  and  my  earnest  desire  to  do  what  I  can  (be  it  ever  so 
little)  to  assist  in  directing  public  attention  to  new  fields  for 
emigration,  soon  overcame  my  scruples. 


-;•  « 
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The  subject  is,  in  one  sense,  a.  very  large  one.  Western 
Aastralia  forms  about  one-third  ot  the  entire  continent.  It 
hag  a  coast-line  of  about  three  thousand  miles,  and  an  area  of 
abont  a  million  square  miles.  In  this  large  territory  there  are  to 
be  found  ranges  of  bills  of  considerable  size  and  beauty,  rivers  of 
great  length  with  well-grassed  and  fertile  banks,  forests,  particu- 
larly in  the  south-west,  of  magnificent  timber,  mineral  treasures 
which  are  only  now  being  discovered  and  brought  forth,  numeroue 
tracts  of  excellent  agricultural  land,  a  soil  in  many  parts  capable 
of  producing,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  fruits  both  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  kinds,  and  a  climate  which,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Colony,  cannot  be  surpassed,  even  if  it  be  equalled, 
in  any  part  of  the  world  for  beauty  and  healthfulness. 

It  is  not  of  the  past  of  Western  Australia  that  I  am  about  to 
speak.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  its  coasts  had  been  visited 
by  vessels  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French, 
and  the  English,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  but  very 
little  was  known  of  it  by  any  civilised  Power  previous  to  the  year 
1829,  when  the  first  settlement  of  English  people  commenced. 
Por  many  years  the  progress  of  Western  Australia  was  slow 
'within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  distinct  advance  has  been 
made,  and  the  Colony  has  begun  to  attract  tbat  attention  which 
its  importance  as  a  field  for  emigration  and  tor  the  employment 
of  capital  demands.  At  the  beginning  of  1887  the  population, 
oxdusive  of  the  aborigines,  was  estimated  at  about  40,000.  It 
now  has  about  43,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  probably  a 
.  larger  number  of  aboriginal  natives  than  any  other  portion  of 
Australia.  Their  number  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  for  in 
some  parts  there  are  doubtless  tribes  never  yet  seen  by  white 
men.  In  the  settled  portions,  however,  the  services  of  the 
natives  are  largely  used  by  the  colonists,  who  employ  them  most 
nsefnlly  in  looking  after  their  sheep  and  in  other  occupations 
about  their  farms  and  grazing  lands,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
natives  and  the  settlers. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Colony  is  sheep  and  cattle 
farming.  On  the  banks  of  many  of  the  rivers  there  are  to  be 
fotmd  energetic  men  profitably  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  for  which  these  districts  are  admirably  fitted.  In  the 
Simberley  districts,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ord,  the  Fitzroy,  the  Lennard,  and  other  rivers,  cattle,  sheep, 
1  hotBee  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers.  Passing  southwards, 
llfi  rivers  Da  Grey,  Forteacoe,  and  Ashburton,  and  again 
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lower  down,  the  Gascoyne  and  Morchison  rivers,  all  of  whieh 
pass  through  districts  well  suited^  for  pastoral  purposes,  and 
which  are  capable  of  carrying  immense  numbers  of  sheep,  cattle^ 
and  horses.  In  fact,  &om  north  to  south  there  are  to  be  found 
in  Western  Australia  many  districts  in  which  the  squatter  or 
pastoral  settler  can  find  profitable  employment  for  his  capital. 
The  export  of  wool  is  largely  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  the  export  of  horses,  which  are  sent  to  India» 
Mauritius,  and  other  places  in  the  East. 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Colony  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  There  are  in  Western  AustraUa,  without  doubts 
many  parts  in  which,  owing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  absence  of  sufficient  water,  farming  cannot  be  carried  on. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  tracts  capable  of 
growing  wheat  and  other  crops  abundantly. 

I  will  refer  more  particularly  to  one  district,  called  the  Greenough 
Flats,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Geraldton,  in  Champion  Bay.  These 
consist  of  two  fiat  valleys  lying  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
separated  by  a  low  line  of  sand-hills.  They  are,  roughly  speaking, 
each  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  varying  from 
two  to  five  or  six  miles.  An  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  here  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  good  wheat  crops  are  being  grown  on 
land  which  has  in  some  instances  produced  similar  crops  for 
twenty  successive  years  with  little  or  nothing  having  been  done 
during  that  time  in  the  way  of  refreshing  the  soil  with  manure. 
This  district  was  the  scene  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  of  con- 
siderable fioods.  The  Greenough  river,  like  many  others  in 
Australia,  does  not  flow  all  the  year  round ;  but  when  heavy 
rains  fall  on  its  upper  parts  the  water  comes  down  very  quickly 
and  freely.  On  this  occasion  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  become, 
for  the  time  being,  stopped  by  a  sand  bar,  and  unusually  heavy 
rains  having  fallen  many  miles  inland,  a  volume  of  water  came 
suddenly  down  which  overflowed  the  banks  and  flooded  the 
district.  Considerable  damage  was  done.  But  this  disaster 
brought  out  the  best  energies  and  good  feeUngs  of  the  colonists, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  subscriptions  for  the  reUef  of  the 
sufferers  were  raised  to  the  amount  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  land  will  eventually  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  rich  alluvial  matters  brought  down  with  the 
water.  I  have  mentioned  this  incident  in  order  to  refer  to  a 
subject  which  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  Western  Australia  at  some  future  time :  I  a 
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(he  preBervation  of  those  large  qtumtitiee  of  water  which  are.  now 
lost,  bnt  which  might,  with  capital  and  skill,  be  saved  for  use  in 
the  dry  seaeoos  of  the  year.  When  we  consider  what  was  done 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thoasanda  of  years  ago  in  India,  in 
Ceylon,  and  even  on  the  arid  rocks  of  Aden,  in  the  constmction 
of  large  tanks  and  other  reservoirs  for  water,  the  question  arises 
whether  at  the  present  time  we  are  doing  in  Australia  all  that 
we  might  do.  In  some  of  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Australia  great 
works  have  been  executed,  having  for  their  object  this  storage  of 
water,  and  I  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  Western 
Australia  will  be  in  a  position  to  utilise  in  the  dry  times  those 
vast  quantities  of  water  which  fall  in  the  rainy  seasons,  only  to 
be  lost  without  being  made  useful  to  man.  To  conclude  my 
remarks  upon  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  Colony,  throughout 
the  southern  parts,  where  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  rain- 
fall sufficient,  farming  may,  in  many  parts,  be  carried  on  with 
ease  and  profit. 

The  capacity  of  the  soil  of  Western  Australia  for  the  growth 
of  fruits  of  almost  all  kinds  is  remarkable.  In  the  south,  every 
fruit  of  the  temperate  climates  can  be  freely  grown.  The  vine, 
the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  oUve  are  to  be  found  in  perfection. 
Grapes,  of  a  quality  only  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy 
in  England,  may  there  be  found  in  immense  clusters,  to  be 
bought  for  twopence  or  threepence  a  pound.  Here  are  two 
industries  which  have  yet  to  be  developed — the  preserving  of 
fruit  and  the  making  of  wine.  Western  Australia  possesses  one 
^reat  advantage  over  the  other  Colonies — she  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, from  one  to  two  weeks  nearer  to  England  by  sea  than  they 
are.  In  these  days,  when  time  is  so  important,  the  position  of  the 
<!olony,  being  that  at  which  steam  vessels  first  touch  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  and  the  last  place  which  they  leave  on  the  homewEUxt 
voyage,  mast  be  an  important  factor  in  her  commercial  prosperity. 
The  best  fruit-growing  portions  of  the  Colony  are  being  opened  up 
by  railway  communication.  I  may  here  refer  to  the  various  linea 
of  steamers  which  connect  the  Colony  with  the  outer  world.  At 
the  present  time  three  lines  of  steam  vessels  call  regularly  at 
the  port  of  Albany  on  their  voyages  between  Europe  and  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Orient,  and 
the  French  Messageries ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  fourth  line  doing  the  same.  There  is  also  direct  steam 
communication  between  the  port  of  Fremantle  and  England 
loot  times  a  year,  and  between  Eremantle  and  Singapore  and 
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other  places  in  that  part  of  the  East.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
service  of  smaller  steam  vessels,  which  carry  passengers  and 
cargo  between  the  various  ports  in  the  Colony,  and  to  and  from 
the  Eastern  Colonies.  To  return,  however,  to  the  fruits  of 
Western  Australia :  I  can  only  express  my  firm  belief  that  th& 
business  of  growing  and  preserving  the  delicious  and  abundant 
fruits  of  the  Colony  can,  with  moderate  capital,  combined  with 
skill  and  energy,  be  made  a  large  and  profitable  industry. 

Again,  all  the  Enghsh  vegetables  can  be  freely  and  well  grown 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  A  visitor  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  crops  of  vegetables  which  will  spring  out  of 
even  the  sand,  provided  there  be  only  a  moderate  amoimt  of 
water  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  conveyed  by  irrigation.  At  Perth^ 
Fremantle,  Geraldton,  and  other  places,  the  Chinese,  far  from 
being  a  source  of  difficulty  or  of  anxiety,  have  been  most  useful 
and  successful  as  market  gardeners,  and  many  of  them  are 
making  a  good  living  in  this  business.  In  Albany  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  three  crops  of  good  potatoes  may  be 
grown  in  one  year  on  the  same  land.  With  this  great 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  vegetables,  is  it 
not  to  be  regretted  that  large  sums  of  money  should  go  every 
year  out  of  the  Colony  for  the  import  of  wheat  and  potatoes^ 
and  other  similar  necessaries,  when  with  sufficient  labour  these 
products  could  not  only  be  easily  grown  within  the  Colony  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  its  own  inhabitants,  but  they 
could  be  exported  for  the  consumption  of  other  countries  ? 

With  regard  to  the  wine-making  industry,  great  progress  ift 
now  taking  place.  AustraUan  wines  are  well  kno^^Ti  in  England. 
To  those  accustomed  to  the  flavour  of  French  and  Rhenish  wineft 
there  is  a  peculiar  character  in  the  Australian  wines,  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  become  familiar  before  they  can  be  appreciated^ 
and  they  are  certainly  somewhat  strong  as  compared  with  the 
clarets  and  hocks  of  Europe.  But  they  are  sound  and  wholesome,, 
and  there  are  many  persons  in  Australia  who  prefer  them,  when 
once  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  them,  to  the  wines  of  Europe. 
In  Western  AustraUa  this  industry  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  and  although  at  present,  as  fax  as  I  am  aware,  wines  of  the 
Colony  have  not  found  their  way  to  England  in  any  quantity,  the 
best  of  them  are  very  palatable  and  sound,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  with  increased  attention  and  skill,  wine-making  should 
not  become  a  lucrative  industry.  On  the  Darling 
.of    hills,   near  Perth,  vineyards    are   being    formed    in 
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places,  and  the  traveller  by  the  railway  which  cfobbob  these 
hJUs  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  cottages,  surroimded  by  the 
brilliant  green  of  the  young  vine,  dotting  the  hills  in  many 
directions.  This  railway,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  fnrther  on, 
runs  at  the  present  time  from  Fremantle,  the  port  of  the  capital, 
to  Albany,  in  the  south.  Thus  there  are  great  facilities  for 
carriage  and  export ;  and  when  the  other  vine-growing  districts 
are  fully  opened  up,  this  industry  is  bound  to  increase,  and  will 
become  of  great  importance  and  value  to  the  Colony.  In  short, 
to  sum  up  this  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  almost  all  Idnds,  I 
cfumot  but  think  that  Western  Austraha,  when  she  shall  receive 
the  capital  and  skilled  labour  which  is  necessary,  may  become 
one  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  cultivation  and 
export  of  these  products. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  fish  there  is  scope  for  enterprise.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  and  of  some  of  tjie  rivers  teem  wIUl 
fish,  much  of  which  is  of  good  qnality.  There  are,  however,  at 
present  no  fishmongers'  shops,  or  any  persons  engaged  in  properly 
preparing  the  fish  for  sale.  There  are  a  few  fishermen  who  hawk 
fish  about  the  streets  in  the  towns,  but  I  beheve  there  is 
room  for  men  accustomed  to  this  trade,  which,  although  a  minor, 
may  yet  become  a  profitable  business. 

The  timber  of  Western  Australia  has  long  been  known  for  its 
dnrabihty  and  excellence.  The  jarrah  and  the  karri,  both 
members  of  the  Eucalyptus  tribe,  are  to  be  found  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  south-west  parts  of  the  Colony.  Magnificent 
trees,  rising  straight  from  the  ground  for  a  hundred  feet  without  a 
branch,  and  of  a  girth  of  at  least  thirty  feet  at  the  base,  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  this  timber,  from  its  power  of  resisting  the  action 
of  water  and  of  boring  insects,  is  especially  valuable  for  the  piles 
of  bridges  and  of  jetties,  for  the  sleepers  of  railways,  and  for  other 
similar  works. 

There  are  rail  or  tramways  for  the  carriage  of  timber  from  the 
forests  to  tbe  ports  to  the  south  of  Fremantle,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  to  Albany  must  add  to  the  con- 
veniences of  the  trade.  I  have  mentioned  the  jarrah  and  karri 
because  they  are  probably  the  most  valuable  of  our  timber 
products,  but  there  are  many  other  beautiful  woods  to  ho  found 
in  TBirions  parts  of  the  Colony. 

'-  A  gnat  deal  of  that  valuable  product,  sandal-wood,  has  been 
*   ^ndaad,  many  working    men  have  derived  a    comfort- 
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Able  living  for  years  from  sandal-wood  cutting  in  the  bush.  The 
wood  is  exported  to  India  and  China,  where  a  great  demand  for 
it  exists ;  but  this  tree  is  only  found  to  a  Umited  extent,  and 
unless  it  be  planted  it  must  before  long  cease  to  exist.  I  cannot 
speak  with  knowledge  on  this  point,  but  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  scientific  friend  that  the  soil  and  cHmate  of  parts  of  the  Colony 
are  so  well  adapted  for  its  growth,  that  anyone  with  capital  who 
could  afford  to  wait  for  a  return  for  his  money  might  embark  in 
the  business  of  growing  sandal-wood  with  great  ultimate  profit. 

The  pearls  and  pearl  shells  of  Western  Austraha  have  long 
been  favourably  known  in  England.  On  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  the  Colony  there  are  to  be  found  fleets  of  boats  engaged 
in  this  industry.  Formerly  the  aboriginal  natives  were  largely 
employed  in  diving  for  the  shells  on  the  northern  coast,  but  I 
beUeve  that  the  diving  apparatus  is  now  generally  used  there, 
and  that  the  shell  is  sought  for  at  a  greater  depth  and  further 
from  land  than  it  formerly  was.  Some  irritation  lately  arose 
amongst  the  ovmers  of  vessels  fishing  beyond  three  miles  from 
the  coast  in  respect  of  their  liability  to  pay  local  dues  in  certain 
csbses ;  but,  jbrom  recent  information,  it  appears  that  the  matter 
has  been  fully  inquired  into  and  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  interested.  The  trade  is  lucrative,  and  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance. In  1885  the  value  of  the  pearls  amd  peturl-shells 
exported  was  nearly  £60,000;  at  the  present  time  it  is  more 
than  £100,000  a  year. 

In  this  account  of  the  chief  resources  and  industries  of  Western 
Australia,  I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  Colony,  and  especially  to  the  recent  most 
important  discoveries  of  gold  and  of  coal.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  soil  contained  in  some  parts  valuable 
deposits  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  of  iron,  and  in  the  Champion 
Bay  district  smelting  works  have  been  long  estabUshed.  The 
want,  however,  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  depression 
in  the  market  for  these  minerals,  have  combined  to  prevent  this 
industry  hitherto  from  advancing  to  the  position  that  it 
deserves.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  reports  have 
reached  England  to  the  effect  that  coal  has  been  discovered,  and 
in  this  district,  namely,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Irwin  river. 
Probably  there  is  nothing  which  will  do  so  much  for  the  Colony 
as  the  finding  of  coal  in  considerable  quantities  and  at  available 
places.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
enormous  advantages  the  Colony  will  derive  from  the  presence  of 
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this  valuable  mineral.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is 
DOW  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Colony  a  skilled  geologist,  Mr. 
Henry  Woodward,  whose  knowledge  and  hereditary  scientific 
ability  will  ensore  that  the  most  careful  inquiry  will  be  made  into 
the  matter.  His  first  report  has  just  arrived  in  this  country, 
from  which  it  appears  that  true  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Irwin  district ;  and,  moreover,  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be  found  at  other  places  further  south.  It  is  too  soon,  per- 
haps, to  speak  of  Western  Australia  as  a  great  coal-bearing 
country,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  coal  now 
forms  one  of  her  mineral  products. 

The  hopes  of  the  colonists  are  largely  directed  to  their  newly- 
discoTered  gold-fielda.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  this 
metal  exists  in  the  rocks  in  certain  parts  in  large  quantities. 
Qold  has  been  found  in  the  Eimherley  district,  also  within  a  few 
miles  o£  Boebource,  and  at  Yilgam,  in  the  eastern  district.  The 
difficulties  to  be  contended  against  are,  in  some  cases,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  gold-fields  from  the  centres  of  population  and  the 
ports,  and  also  in  others  from  the  want  of  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  proper  working  of  the  crushing  and  other 
operations.  But  the  Government  is  engaged  in  boring  for  water, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  particularly  in  the  Yilgam 
fields,  which  are  comparatively  near  to  Perth ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  gold-mining  has  become  one  of  the  established  and 
pijifitable  industries  of  Western  Australia. 

Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  very  briefly  to  the  ports  and 
anchorages  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  sea-line  of  Western 
Aoatralia.  Beginning  with  the  oldest,  there  is  Fremantle,  at  the 
month  of  the  Swan  river,  the  point  from  which  the  settlement  of  the 
Colony  first  began.  It  is  to  this  port,  which  is  within  twelve 
miles  of  Perth,  the  capital,  by  railway,  that  the  trading  ships 
principally  resort;  and  between  these  two  places  there  is  also 
communication  by  water  and  by  road.  The  improvement  of  this 
port  by  the  execution  of  large  works,  which  shall  have  the  effect 
of  staying  the  force  of  the  winds  and  sea  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  and  of  enabling  the  largest  steam  and  other  vessels  to 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  all  times  in  safety,  has 
lately  been  under  consideration,  and  the  matter  has  been  fully 
investigaled  by  the  distinguished  engineer.  Sir  John  Coode.  At 
present,  however,  these  works  have  not  been  undertaken,  but  an 
enlargement  and  extension  of  the  principal  jetty  has  been  carried 
and  this  has  greatly  improved  the  harbour.    Passing  north- 
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wards,  we  fihd  ports  at  Geraldton,  in  Champion  Bay,  where  a 
considerable  shipping  trade  is  done,  and  from  which  the  wool  of 
those  districts  is  exported.  And  so  on  past  Cossack,  the  port  of 
Roeboume,  and  Derby,  round  to  the  latest  of  our  harbours,  that 
of  Windham,  in  Cambridge  Gulf,  in  the  extreme  north,  where 
a  grand  harbour  with  excellent  and  safe  anchorage  is  to  be  found. 

Going  south  from  Fremahtle,  past  several  small  ports,  at 
which  the  timber  of  the  south-\vest  is  shipped,  we  come  to  the 
magnificent  harbour  of  King  George's  Sound,  with  its  inner  basin, 
called  Princess  Royal  Harbour.  The  importance  of  this  port  to 
the  Colony  and  to  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  round  the  south-west  corner  of  Australia  that  a  great  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  with  our  Australian  Colonies  passes  and 
repasses.  The  little  town  of  Albany,  which  stands  on  the  pic- 
turesque slopes  at  the  head  of  the  inner  harbour,  not  only 
enjoys  a  climate  as  temperate  and  delightful  as  can  be  found  any- 
where, but  its  people  look  upon  one  of  the  grandest  naturd 
harbours  in  the  world.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  harbour  to  Great  Britain  from  a  military  or  strategical 
point  of  view ;  it  is  enough  to  remind  you  that  in  Western  Australia 
is  to  be  found  a  splendid  and  safe  anchorage-ground,  which,  from 
its  nature  and  geographical  position,  is  ready  to  afford  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  a  coaling  station,  and  a  coign  of  vantage  for  British 
ships  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  even  if  it  can  be  equalled, 
anywhere  else  in  Australia,  or,  perhaps,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Queen — a  harbour  of  the  utmost  value  to  AustraUa  and  to 
the  Empire. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  the  natural  features  and 
resources  of  the  Colony,  but  let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  colonists  in  opening  up  the 
country.  First  in  importance  come  the  railways.  For  several 
years  Fremantle  has  been  connected  \vith  the  towns  York  and 
Beverley  by  a  railway  passing  over  the  Darling  Hills  to  these 
places,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  In  the  Champion  Bay  district, 
again,  there  are  railways  from  Geraldton  to  the  mining  town  of 
Northampton,  a  distance  of  34  miles,  and  also  to  the  Greenough 
Flats  for  17  miles  to  a  spot  called  Walkaway.  Moreover,  there 
are  smaller  lines  of  rail  or  tramway  in  the  south-west,  tapping 
the  forest  country,  and  bringing  down  the  timber  to  the  coast. 
It  must  be  thought  creditable  for  a  people  who  only  then  nmn* 
bered  about  30,000  that  they  should  have  built  between  <*"* 
and  300  miles  of  railway.     But  about  five  or  six  yean 
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eol<miBti8  made  a  fresh  start  in  railway  enterprise.  Hitherto 
their  railways  had  been  conetnicted  with  their  own  funds,  which 
were  limited.  They  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
coold  pay  for  new  railways  by  giving  in  exchange  some  of  their 
almost  nnlimited  acres,  they  would  be  doing  good  work  for  the 
Colony.  They  therefore  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  late 
Mr.  Anthony  Hordem,  a  merchant  of  Sydney,  to  construct  a 
line  from  Beverley,  at  the  end  of  the  Government  railway,  to 
Albany,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles,  on  tho  land  grant 
system.  The  contractor  was  to  build  and  equip  the  railway  for 
a  payment  of  12,000  acres  of  land  for  every  mile  of  completed 
work,  the  land  to  be  selected  by  the  contractor  in  alternate  blocks 
within  an  area  extending  for   iO  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 

This  undertaking  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  the  West 
Australian  Land  Company,  having  its  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Iiondon.  The  work  has  progressed  rapidly,  and  three  months 
ago,  when  I  travelled  from  Perth  to  Albany,  there  were  only 
aboat  40  miles  of  the  railway  to  be  finished.  If  anyone  wants  to 
know  the  blessing  which  a  railway  is  to  a  traveller  in  Austraha, 
let  him  drive  40  or  50  miles  through  the  bush  at  night,  and  then 
get  on  even  a  ballast  waggon  behind  a  steam-engine.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  value  his  mercies.  The  construction  of  this  railway 
has  given  excellent  employment  to  hundreds  of  working  men. 
The  ordinary  navvy  has  been  receiving  83.  a  day  for  wages.  At 
the  present  moment  this  railway  is,  I  believe,  almost  finished  and 
ready  for  trafGc.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  Mr.  Hordem,  who  took  so 
active  and  intelligent  a  part  in  promoting  the  railway,  should  not 
have  lived  to  see  its  completion.  He  was  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  with  a  firm,  almost  an  enthusiastic,  belief  in  the  great 
future  of  Western  Austraha,  and  in  the  immense  benefit  this  rail- 
way would  be  to  the  Colony.  It  will,  in  fact,  bring  Perth  and  the 
more  populous  parts  of  the  Colony  into  easy  reach  of  Albany ;  it 
will  afford  the  means  of  sending  wool  and  other  produce  to  a 
port  from  which  the  markets  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  can  be 
reached  in  a  shorter  time  than  from  the  Eastern  Colonies  of 
Australia;  it  will  open  ap  a  country  containing  much  good 
agricultural  and  fruit-growing  land,  and  it  must  bring  population 
to  settle  on  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lino.  It  is 
.hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  railways  in  new 
tries.  As  Lord  Brassey  remarked  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
speaking  with  all  the   authority  of  his  name,  it  is 
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impossible  to  over-estimate  the  good  effects  of  a  railway  in 
developing  a  young  country. 

Another  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  a  land  grant 
railway  from  Walkaway,  near  Geraldton,  to  Guildford,  near 
Perth,  to  be  known  as  the  Midland.  When  this  work  is  carried 
out  there  will  be  direct  railway  communication  from  Geraldton  to 
Perth  and  Fremantle,  nearly  300  miles,  and  thence  to  Albany  in 
the  south.  This  line  will  not  only  pass  through  a  coimtry  con- 
taining some  good  agricultural  land,  but  it  will  run  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  newly-discovered  coalfield,  and  will  open  up  a  dis- 
trict which  appears  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  Government  geologist  remarks  in  the  report  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made : — "  If  only  the  Midland 
goes  ahead  we  shall  have  a  number  of  flourishing  mines  along  it 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  also,  as  it  passes  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
coal  seam,  there  would  be  a  branch  line  nm  to  it,  if  the  company 
did  not  find  the  coal  on  the  south  branch  on  their  own  land  turn 
out  any  good."  Again,  the  question  of  making  a  railway  to 
Eucla  in  the  south-east,  to  join  at  that  point  a  South  Australian 
line  from  Adelaide,  has  lately  been  considered.  Should  this  be 
done,  there  would  be  a  system  of  railways  whereby  travellers 
might  proceed  from  Fremantle  to  Sydney.  But  of  this  scheme  it 
would  be  premature  for  me  to  say  anything  further. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  the  people  of  Western 
Australia  have  done  their  utmost  to  develop  their  country,  and  to 
utilise  its  great  natural  resources  by  the  making  of  railways. 
Speaking  roughly,  there  are  about  450  miles  of  railway,  in  addi- 
tion to  tramways,  for  somewhat  less  than  45,000  people.  Surely 
this  fact  alone  speaks  strongly  for  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the 
people.  The  electric  telegraph  now  extends  from  Eucla,  in  the 
-south-east,  almost  to  Windham,  in  the  north ;  and  every  day  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Colony  are  being  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  centre  ;  while  in  Perth  and  Fremantle  that  very  recent 
invention  of  modem  civihsation,  the  telephone,  is  being  largely 
used  by  merchants  and  other  business  men.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  is  strange  to  find  two  races  of  men  living  side  by 
side  as  citizens  of  the  same  country — the  one  a  race  of  savages, 
still  pointing  their  implements  and  weapons  with  stone,  the  other 
a  race  of  men  employing  some  of  the  latest  refinements  of 
mechanical  genius ;  the  stone  age  and  the  age  of  science  biOQ|^t 
into  close  contact. 

I  have  said  that  the  Colony  has  entered  upon  a 
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ptogtess.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  iocreaae 
of  commercial  life  and  energy  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 
Perth,  of  which  I  speak  more  particularly,  as  being  the  chief 
town,  and  that  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  was  not  long  ago 
a  quiet  Uttle  country  town.  It  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
Qomber  of  its  inhabitants.  Life  is  becoming  more  active  and 
restless.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  testa  of  the  commercial 
importance  of  a  place  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  character 
(rf  its  banking  institutions.  There  are  now  five  banks  in  Perth, 
having  branches  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  Colony ;  of  these, 
foor  are  connected  with  banks  in  the  Eastern  Colonies,  while 
one  is  a  local  bank.  Nearly  all  these  banking  companies  have 
boUt  in  Perth,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  new  buildings, 
which  for  size  and  architecture  would  be  worthy  of  any  town  or 
city  in  England.  This  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  that 
commerce  is  beginning  to  flourish  vigorously  in  Western 
Australia.  Within  my  own  experience,  extending  over  six  years, 
there  have  been  marked  signs  of  progress  in  Perth.  The  city 
{for  it  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  each  with 
a  handsome  cathedral)  has  increased  rapidly  in  size.  Build- 
ing has  been  going  on  in  all  directions,  the  streets  have  been 
lighted  with  gas,  and  the  population  has  probably  about  doubled 
itself  in  numbers.  At  the  present  time  it  hEis,  I  should  suppose, 
about  10,000  inhabitants  ;  four  or  five  years  ago  there  were  not 
more  than  6,000.  It  has  a  grand  situation,  overlooking  the 
estuaries  or  lakes  of  the  Swan  river,  which  is  about  a  mile  broad 
opposite  the  town  ;  and  on  a  fine  afternoon  there  is  no  prettier 
Bight  anywhere  than  Perth  water  covered  with  yachts  tacking 
down  the  river  against  the  incoming  sea  breezes.  The  people  of 
Westem  Australia,  like  the  rest  of  the  Australians,  are  fond  of 
out-of-door  exercises,  and  cricket,  football,  lawn  tennis,  rowing, 
yachting,  and  riding  have  as  many  votaries  as  the  most  muscular 
Ouistianity  could  desire.  Nor  are  the  people  wanting  in  more 
intellectual  pleasures.  The  chief  towns  have  their  choral  and 
orchestral  societies ;  in  fact,  music  is  becoming  lai^ely  culti- 
vated ;  and  from  time  to  time  amateur  theatrical  performances 
afford  amusement  to  those  whose  taste  lies  in  that  direction 
The  climate,  although  sometimes  a  Uttle  too  hot  (I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  southern  parts),  is,  on  the  whole,  bracing  and  stimu- 
.  lating.  The  air  is  dry  and  fresh,  so  that  a  high  temperature  may 
bs  pleaaantly  borne ;  the  nights  are  generally  comparatively  cool, 
ud  in  the  hottest  times  a  refreshing  sea  breeze  sets  in,  as  a  rule, 
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for  several  hours  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  rainy  or  winter 
season,  from  April  or  May  to  August,  rain  falls  heavily  at  times ; 
but  between  the  showers  the  sun  shines  with  brilliancy,  and  the 
most  active  exercise  is  enjoyable. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention — the  suitableness  of  Western  Austraha  as  a  health 
resort  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  from  the  British  settle- 
ments further  to  the  east.  Before  the  invaUd  from  the  East  can 
reach  Europe  he  must  pass  to  Aden  and  up  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
there  are  times  of  the  year  when  the  climate  of  England  must  be 
dangerous  to  a  recent  dweller  in  tropical  climates.  But  Western 
Australia  can  be  reached  within  ten  days  from  Ceylon,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  change  to  her 
beautiful  climate  would  not  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  worn 
out  by  the  heat  of  India.  Once  landed  at  Albany  the  invalid 
could  either  remain  at  that  picturesque  and  comparatively  cool 
place,  or  proceed  northwards  to  the  more  cheerful  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  recognise  the  value  of  Western  Australia  as  a  sana- 
toriimi  for  the  troops  in  our  Eastern  possessions. 

No  description  of  the  Colony  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
include  a  reference  to  a  very  interesting  little  community  of 
Roman  Cathohc  monks  and  aboriginal  natives  to  be  found  at 
New  Norcia,  in  the  Victoria  Plains,  north  of  Perth.  Here  for 
many  years  these  monks,  who  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  many  of  whom  are  of  Spanish  origin,  have,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  good  father,  Bishop  Salvado,  trained  many  natives 
to  lead  industrious  and  useful  lives.  They  have  taught  them  to 
till  the  soil,  to  grow  the  vine  and  many  other  fruits,  and  to  turn 
the  waste  into  a  fruitful  land.  Nor  have  they  neglected  to  teach 
these  people  to  take  an  interest  in  athletic  games  and  in  other 
amusements.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  playing  a  game 
of  cricket  against  a  white  team,  entering  into  the  contest  with  all 
the  ardour  and  enjoyment  of  English  schoolboys,  and  at  time 
beating  their  opponents  into  the  bargain.  They  have  even  been 
taught  music  by  their  musical  Bishop,  and  this  Mission  possesses 
a  very  efi&cient  brass  band  of  dusky  performers. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  of  the  Government,  present  and  future, 
of  this   Colony.     The  present   Constitution  has  existed  since 
1870.    Previously  to  that  time  the  Colony  had  been  under  whai 
may  be  called  pure  Crown  Government,    The  making- 
and  the  administration  of  the  Government  were  in^i 
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officials  and  others  appointed  by  the  Grown.  But  in  that  year  a 
^p  in  the  direction  of  responsible  Government  was  taken.  The 
people  were  called  upon  to  elect  representatives  in  the  Legislative 
Council  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of 
members,  the  remaining  third  being  still  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  during  whose  administration  this  change 
was  made  was  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  colonists  to  attain  to  the  political  rights  of 
their  brethren  in  England  and  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Australia, 
will  long  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in  affectionate  regard  by 
the  people  of  Western  Australia. 

Since  1870  the  Executive  has  consisted  of  a  Governor  acting 
with  the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council,  all  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  Legislative  Council  has  been  of  the  mixed  character 
I  have  already  described.  Under  this  one-chamber  system  the 
Colony  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  self- 
government.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  half-and-half  form  of 
constitution  was  never  expected  to  be  anything  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  people  have  patiently  waited  for  the  time  when 
they  should  assume  the  duties  and  responsibiHties  of  poUtical 
manhood.  That  time  has  now  arrived.  The  elected  legislators 
and  the  people  have  pronounced  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  change.  A  draft  Constitution  Bill  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  a  new  council  will  shortly  meet, 
so  that  the  views  of  the  colonists  upon  the  various  matters 
requiring  to  be  decided  will  be  fully  ascertained.  I  am  not 
about  to  discuss  here  any  of  these  interesting  questions.  I  will 
merely  say  that  the  strong  and  general  feeUng  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  elsewhere,  se^ms  to  be 
in  favour  of  an  elected  Upper  House,  in  preference  to  having  the 
members  nominated.  For  myself,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  to  see 
the  two  orders  of  legislators  sitting  and  voting  together  in  one 
chamber.  Lord  Knutsford,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State, 
originally  suggested  that  a  single  chamber  appeared  to  him  to  be 
sufficient  at  present  under  the  circumstances.  But  whatever  form 
the  new  Constitution  may  take,  I  trust,  if  the  people  of  the  Colony 
should  pronounce  clearly  in  favour  of  the  election  of  both  orders 
of  members,  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  deprive  them  of  that 
system  which  is  so  reasonable  and  so  much  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  provisionhas  baeninserted  in  the  draft  Bill  prepared 
by  the  Lnperial  authorities  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in.  the  new 
Act  shall  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  dividing  the  Colony  from  time 
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to  time  by  separating  any  part  and  making  it  a  separate  C!olony» 
under  such  form  of  government  as  may  be  thought  fit,  or  from 
again  subdividing  such  new  Colony  or  re-uniting  it  to  Western 
Australia.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  provision  now,  or  to 
attempt  to  foretell  the  complications  which  may  arise,  or  the 
arrangements  which  may  ultimately  be  made.  I  will  merely 
suggest  that  possibly  in  the  future  a  readjustment  of  some  of  the 
Austrahan  Colonies  may  take  place,  whereby  a  new  Colony  will 
be  created  in  the  tropical  or  northern  parts  of  the  continent^ 
where  it  is  necessary  that  imported  labourers  should  be  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  where  the  conditions  of  life 
are  so  different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  temperate  parts. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  exact  form  which  the  new  Constitution 
will  take,  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  people  as  loyal  to  the  Crown, 
and  as  strongly  bound  to  the  Mother  Country  by  the  close  ties  of 
respect  and  affection,  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  self -governing 
Colonies  of  the  Empire.     In  assuming  the  form  of  Government 
which  prevails  throughout  the  rest  of  Australia,  another  step  will 
have  been  taken  towards  that  closer  union  of    the    Colonies 
which  is  so  much  desired  by  many  of  their  leading  poUticians. 
The  great  delay  which  now  takes  place  in  the  settlement   of 
many  questions  which  have  to  be  referred  to  Downing-street  for 
sanction,  at  an  expense  of  weeks  and  months  of  valuable  time^ 
will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  will  be  able  to  construct  railways  and  other  important 
public  works,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  other  Colonies  on 
matters  of  common  interest,  in  short,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
community    smoothly  and    freely,  not   as   men  whose  political 
position  is  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours,  but  as  those  who 
know  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
who  feel  that  they  are  on  terms  of  political  equality  with  their 
brethren  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  other  self- 
governing  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  gone  much  into  figures  or  detailed 
statistics.  They  are  generally  dry  and  sometimes  misleading. 
Moreover,  they  are  easily  referred  to  in  blue-books  and  the  Uke. 
My  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  give  the  general  impressions 
and  views  of  one  who  has  found  Western  Australia,  on  the  whole^ 
a  pleasant  and  satisfaxjtory  home  for  several  years,  and  who 
wants  to  make  its  advantages  more  widely  known. 

But  before  I  leave  the  subject  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on    the    question    of    emigration.     It  has  given  many  of  the 
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colonists  pain  to  read  sometimes  articles  in  English  newspapers 
and  speeches  of  public  men  which  seem  to  imply  that  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  want  to  keep  this  great  country 
to  themselves.  Have  I  not  said  enough  as  to  the  obvious 
need  the  Colony  has  for  more  population  and  more  capital 
to  show  that  this  is  altogether  an  erroneous  idea?  Let  any- 
one study  the  Land  Begulations  of  the  Colony,  and  he  will 
find  them  framed  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  land  is 
fireely  offered  on  fair  terms  to  all  who  will  come  and  take  it.  We 
earnestly  desire  immigrants,  but  we  want  them  of  the  right  sort. 
In  our  young  community  every  honest  citizen  must  be  a  working 
man.  There  is  no  room  for  the  idle  or  the  incapable.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  attract  to  our  shores  energetic  men,  who,  with 
every  desire  to  earn  a  good  and  honest  living,  find  the  pressure  of 
overcrowding  at  home  too  strong  for  them,  and  who  are  prepared, 
if  they  should  be  successful,  as  they  probably  will  be,  to  make 
Western  Australia  the  home  of  themselves  and  their  children. 
We  have  not  always  had  the  right  sort  of  immigrant ;  there  has 
not  always  been  proper  care  in  their  selection. 

It  would  be  rash  for  me  to  describe  in  detail  the  classes  of 
immigrants  who  are  likely  to  do  well  in  the  Colony.  I  can  very 
easily  name  the  people  who  will  not  do  well,  and  whom  we  do 
not  want.  We  do  not  want  men  who  are  paupers  through  their 
own  fault :  they  will  probably  remain  paupers  with  us.  We  do 
not  want  the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  or  the  dissolute :  a  sea  voyage 
will  not  change  their  character.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  men 
with  a  small  capital  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  and  upwards, 
who  are  prepared,  so  to  speak,  to  take  off  their  coats  and  work, 
will  find  many  openings  denied  to  them  in  Great  Britain.  Again, 
sober,  industrious  labourers  who  are  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
owners  of  small  plots  of  land  on  which  to  lead  independent  and 
comfortable  hves,  will,  I  beUeve,  meet  with  their  reward.  I  merely 
mention  these  classes  by  way  of  example.  But  no  one  who  comes 
need  expect  to  find  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or  to  pick 
up  gold  nuggets  on  the  high  road.  He  must  be  ready  to  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth.  He  will  be  in  a  land  with  enormous 
tracts,  which  will  perhaps  never  be  other  than  forest  or  sand  plain, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  in  a  land  of  great  natural  wealth  and 
resources  in  many  parts,  waiting  only  to  be  developed,  and  ready 
to  repay  with  interest  those  who  will  lend  their  best  energies  to 
the  work.  He  will  be  amongst  his  own  people,  whose  laws  are 
the  laws  of  England,  whose  State  educational  system  is  that  of 

If 
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England,  where  there  are  also  good  schools  and  colleges  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  wealthier  classes,  where  the  transfer  and  registra- 
tion of  land  is  simple  and  secure,  and  in  a  climate  in  which  he 
ea^^tive  with  enjoyment,  and  bring  up  his  children  to  be  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  in  the  old  country. 

I  have  now  finished  my  sketch  of  Western  AustraUa.  I  wi&h 
that  I  had  more  capacity  for  the  task,  but  I  have,  at  all  eve^ta, 
done  my  best  to  avoid  painting  the  picture  in  colours  too  bright 
or  «kttractive.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  go  out  to  that  Colony  until 
he  has  satisfied  himself  by  every  means  within  his  power  that  it 
is  a  wise  step  to  take.  But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  are 
many  men  of  capital  and  working-men  in  Great  Britain  who 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  Western  Australia 
as  a  place  for  their  enterprise ;  and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to 
a  near  future  in  which  this  Colony  will  be  the  home  of  hundred9 
of  thousands  of  healthy,  contented,  and  prosperous  British  peopleu 


APPENDIX. 
Western   Australian   Statistics,   1887. 

Area  (including  adjacent  islands) . . .  .square  miles  1,057,250 

Population    43,000 

Leuid  under  cultivation    acres  105,582 

Horses   41,100 

Cattle 93,544 

Sheep 1,909,940 

Pigs    23,627 

Goats 6,171 

Hallways  (open  8uid  under  construction) . . .  .miles  702 

Telegraphs            „                       „            ....     „  8,158 

Imports,  total £823,213 

„       from  United  Kingdom  ^ £351,460 

Exports,  total £604,666 

„       to  United  Kingdom £382,073 

Revenue   £377,903 

PubUc  Debt £1,280,700 

The  above  figures  are  quoted  from  Gordon  &  Gotch's  Aostra* 
lian  Handbook  for  1889,  except  the  item  *'Eailways,"  whiohis 
taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  Australia  for  1888. 
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Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.C.M.G.) :  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  heard,  a  moist  inter* 
esting  paper.  There  is  present  with  us  this  eve^g  Sir 
Erederick  Weld,  who  was  Governor  of  Western  Australia  from 
1869  to  1874,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
observations  on  the  paper  that  has  just  heen  refnA. 

Sir  Ebedebick  A«  Weld,  G.G.M.G.  :  I  rise  in  response  to  the 
requeeft  which  has  been  made  to  me  with  a  certain  degree  of 
diffidence,  because  I  left  Western  Australia  so  long  ago  that  I  feel 
hardly  equal  to  criticising  a  paper  that  contains  so  much  later 
knowledge  than  mine.     At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  b^  grati- 
fied to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  I  am  still  identified  in 
heart  with  Western  Australia,  which  was  the  first  governorship  I 
held.    I  passed  there  many  years  of  hard  work.    Great  interest 
and  pleasure  I  took  in  that  work,  and  I  received  great  kindness 
from  the  people  of  all  classes,  among  whom  I  freely  mixed. 
During  the  time  I  was  there  I  travelled  considerably  more  than 
7,000  miles  on  horseback,  penetrating  into  parts  of  the  country 
then  little  known,  camping  out  without  many  of  the  comforts  of  the 
present  day,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  railways — (I 
began  the  first  railway  there) — and  roads  would  be  constructed. 
Of  course,  the  man  who  sows  looks  with  pleasure  to  the  harvest, 
even  though  his  hands  do  not  reap  it.    I  went  out  there  so  long 
ago  as  1869,  and  Lord  Granville,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  sent  me,  remarked  at  a  dinner  given  to  me  in  Lon- 
don  that  I  was  going  to  a  country  then  in  a  state  of  crisis,  for  the 
help  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  on  which  the  Colony  had  for 
many  years  learned  to  depend,  was  coming  to  a  close.     Here  I 
may  remark,  as  an  old  Colonist,  as  well  as  an  old  Governor,  that 
I  Imow  nothing  that  is  more  demoralising — as  destructive  to  self- 
exertion  and  self-reUance — ^for  a  Colony  than  to  have  to  depend 
on  the  English  Exchequer.    I  was  to  try  to  tide  over  the  diffi* 
culty,  and  to  do  what  I  could  to  instil  the  spirit  of  self-reliance. 
Before  I  left  we  did  something  in  that  direction.   We  constructed 
telegraphs,  started  steamers,  and  began  the  railway  system. 
We  sent  out  exploring  expeditions.    We  established  an  educa- 
tioii  system,  which,  I  beUeve,  lasts  to  this  day,  and  we  did 
I     dy  gjOopr  things  which    have    grown   from    then   to    now. 
'^ef  continued  to  take  a  great  interest   in  Western 
!  J3i^  ftiid  lu^  1^»  drawbacks— both  natural  and 
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artificial — but  it  has  very  considerable  resources.  I  think  the 
Colony  has  pursued  a  wise  policy.  As  has  been  observed  in  th& 
paper,  if  you  open  up  a  country  by  railways  you  are  sure  to 
attract  population.  I  have  seen  that  in  other  countries,  more 
especially  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  also  I  first  began 
railways,  and  where  I  have  noticed  the  results  that  have  attended 
them.  It  is  true  that  in  Western  AustraUa  you  have  not  the 
advantage  of  being  able  readily  to  attract  population.  When  a 
progressive  policy  is  pursued — a  policy  that  attracts  immigrants — 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Colony  borrowing  to  a  certain  extent,  but. 
that  immigrants  should  be  attracted  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore 
I  was  glad  to  hear  the  stress  the  lecturer  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
bringing  people  to  the  Colony.  In  regard  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  Colony,  I  agree  in  very  much — indeed,  I  may  say  nearly  all — 
that  the  lecturer  has  said  :  generally,  I  concur  in  his  views.  I 
think  the  country  has  great  mineral  resources.  Gold  is  widely 
spread  there.  I  remember  visiting  the  Irwin  district,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  though  not  of  course  being  certain,  that  good  coal 
would  probably  be  found  there.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  district  is 
likely  to  become  an  important  coal-field.  Tin  is  another  mineral 
which  exists  in  Western  AustraUa,  and  I  believe  in  paying 
quantities,  but  it  has  never  been  properly  looked  for.  The  great 
capabiUties  of  the  country  for  growing  fruit  have  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  an  old  joke  in  Western  Australia — and  most 
jokes  have  some  truth  in  them — that  when  the  world  was  made 
all  the  sand  was  sifted  and  thrown  into  that  country.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  but  then  it  is  the  best  sand 
in  the  world.  It  will  grow  anything  if  you  will  only  put  water 
to  it.  I  have  seen  excellent  grapes  in  other  Australian  Colonies, 
but  I  should  give  the  palm  to  those  of  Western  Australia.  If 
you  stick  an  olive  stem  in  the  sand,  and  give  it  a  httle  water,  it 
will  grow.  As  to  wheat,  I  do  not  consider  Western  AustraUa 
generally  a  wheat-growing  country,  although  we  certainly  have 
produced  some  fine  specimens  of  wheat,  and  got  a  first  prize, 
beating  our  Adelaide  friends.  It  is  a  country  for  smaU  industries 
Uke  vine  growing — ^Uke  Algiers  or  the  south  of  Spain.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  intending  emigrants.  The  proposal 
that  water  should  be  stored  is,  I  think,  a  wise  one.  It 
might  be  done  in  all  places  where  the  formation  of  the 
country  aUows  the  water  to  be  distributed.  The  main  thing 
the  country  wants  is  a  good  port  on  the  west  coast.  It  will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  the  port  at  Fremantle,  but 
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it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  the  port  of  Albany, 
I  quite  agree  with  the  lecturer.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  the  port  should  be  well  fortified,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to 
urge  that  on  persons  who  could  be  of  any  service  in  the  matter. 
Any  person  who  goes  into  the  question  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  only  an  admirable  strategical 
jiosition,  but  one  that  is  easily  fortified.  I  cannot  sit  down  witb- 
«ot  making  a  reference  to  the  kind  and  generous  allusion  to  my 
name  in  connection  with  the  question  of  Belf-govemment.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  mixed  form  of  government  which  I  intro* 
dnced  is  most  difficult  to  work  for  all  parties,  and  it  does  immense 
credit,  not  only  to  the  governors,  but  to  the  people,  that  the 
system  has  worked  so  well.  At  the  same  time,  I  said  that,  the 
step  having  been  taken,  it  ought  to  rest  with  the  people  them- 
selves to  say  whether  Or  not  they  chose  to  take  a  further  step. 
The  first  step  was  one  I  thought  necessary  and  advisable,  and  I 
think  events  have  justified  it ;  bat  I  always  considered  that  this 
was  only  a  step,  and  that  it  was  for  the  people  themselves  to  say 
whether  they  shoold  go  further,  after  weighing  all  the  prot  and 
COM.  There  are  pro»  and  cons,  and  many  things  are  to  be  said  on 
both  aides.  There  is  the  question  of  economy,  for  instance ;  the 
system  of  responsible  government  is  not  always  so  conducive  to 
tcoaasDj  as  is  generally  thought.  Still,  there  is  this  to  be  said — 
that  the  representative  form  of  government  is  the  only  form  of 
government  under  which  EngUshmen  who  go  to  a  country  and 
intend  to  make  that  country  their  home  will  hve  contentedly. 
It  calls  forth  the  energies  of  a  people,  and,  when  they  make 
mistakes,  instead  of  crying  out  against  England,  they  have  only 
themselves  to  cry  out  against.  And,  therefore,  while  I  do  not  in 
the  least  advocate  this  form  of  government  where  Asiatics  are 
«oncenied,  I  uphold  it  for  people  of  British  race.  I  hope  the 
southern  and  temperate  parts  will  be  kept  free  from  any  great 
influx  of  Asiatics ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  natural  circumstances 
point  to  their  going  to  the  northern  parts,  where,  from  my  expe- 
Tienco  in  the  matter,  I  should  doubt  whether  European  labourers 
«ui  keep  up  their  energy  and  physique.  If,  then,  the  northern 
larta  are  peopled  by  Asiatics,  I  think  they  should  be  governed  in 
«  manner  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  Asiatics,  which  are  that  they 
■konid  be  governed,  and  well  governed,  but  not  govern  themselves. 
I  ^lologise  for  keeping  you  so  long,  but  when  I  talk  of  Western 
Australia  I  am  inclined  to  become  gu^nilous.  You  will,  I  am 
«nre,  excuse  me.     I  have  still  a  great  love  for  Western  Australia. 
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There  is  no  Colony  more  k>yal  io*  the  Queen  and  to  th&  eotintry, 
and,  aJthongh'to  be  a  Oolonist  is  to  be  hospitable,  permit  izre  to 
add  there  is  no  Colony  in  which  you  will  meet  with  a  more  kihdly, 
hearty,  and  simple  welcome.         - 

The. Right  Hon.  Sir  Geobqb  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.  :  Iriie  at 
the  call  of  the  chair  to  offer  to  you  a  few  remarks,  but  I  fiiel  I 
rise  at  a  great  disadvantage  after  the  able  and  instructive  speech  Of 
my  old  friend  and  brother  governor.  Sir  Frederick  Weld.  I  haV^ 
been,  as  most  of  you  know,  for  twenty  years  in  Australia.  I  waa 
Governor  successively  of  the  three  great  Colonies  of  Queensfetid, 
New  Zealand,  aad  Victoria.  Those  twenty  years  were  the  best^ 
the  happiest,  and  I  trust  not  the  least  useful  in  my  life:  T 
naturally  feel  the  greatest  and  warmest  interest  in  all'  parts 
of  that  vast  portion  of  the  British  Empire  comprised '  iti 
Australasia.  In  Western  Australia  I  feel  a  particular  internist,, 
because  much  of  what  we  have  heard  to-night  reminds  me  of  t^hat 
Queensland  was  when  I  became  Governor  there,  just  thirty  years 
ago.  I  was  the  first  Governor  of  Queensland,  which  originally 
was  the  northern  province  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  sepa- 
rated  by  the  Queen  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
When  I  arrived  there  I  found  a  population  of  only  25,000  whites. 
In  the  Treasury  I  found  just  7Jd;i  and,  what  is  very  curious  j' the 
night  after  my  arrival,  a  thief,  supposing  the  new  Governor  had 
brought  some  kind  of  outfit  for  the  new  Colony,  broke  into  the 
chest  and  stole  the  T-Jd.  That  7^.  has  now  grown  into  an  annual 
revenue  of  £4,000,000,  and  the  25,000  people  whom  I  found  in 
the  Colony  on  my  arrival  have  grown  to  a  population  of  nearly 
350,000.  I  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Western  Aus- 
tralia should  not  do  the  same.  We  started  with  Parliamentary 
Government  full-blown  in  Queensland,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
Sir  Frederick  Weld  said,  that  that  is  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  Englishmen  will  consent  to  live — Englishmen, 
I  mean,  in  temperate  climates  where  their  race  can  multiply.  I 
quite  agree  that  in  Colonies  peopled  by  Asiatics,  negroes,  or  other  in- 
ferior races,  ParUamentary  government  is  a  mischievous  absurdity. 
We  started  with  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  a  population  of 
25,000.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  self-government  which 
increases  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  our  race.  The 
sooner  Western  Australia  assumes  the  powers  and  duties  of  self- 
government  the  better  for  it  and  for  its  progress,  and,  as  Mr. 
Hensman  remarked,  the  more  readily  will  it  be  able  to  enter  into 
friendly  co-operation  with  the  self-governing  communities  in  the 
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res^  of  AfiBlralasia.  Mr.  Hensman  spoke  about  emigration,  but  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  the  land  laws  of  Western  Australia. 
I  would,  through  him,  strongly  reconmiend  Western  Australia  to 
embrace  some  system  like  that  which  I  founded  in  Queensland — 
o<  course,  with  the  consent  of  my  Parliament.  We  began  by 
giring  land  orders  to  the  value  of  £30  to  any  emigrant  coming  to 
the  Colony  at  his  own  expense,  and  we  also  gave  homesteads,  on 
easy  conditions,  of  160  acres  to  any  properly  qualified  Colonist 
who  engaged  to  cultivate  them.  That  system  has  been  im- 
mensely prosperous  in  Queensland,  and  has  led  to  a  wonderful 
increase  of  population.  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  in 
granting  self-government  to  the  40,000  people  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia the  present  Secretary  of  State  has  reserved  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  vast  territory — which  is  something  like  half  the  size 
of  Europe — not  merely  for  the  40,000  who  happen  to  be  now 
there,  but  for  the  whole  British  nation.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  read  a  few  words  which  I  lately  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  Promoting  State 
Colonisation,  and  which,  I  think,  state  the  question  pretty 
clearly.  I  wrote  nearly  as  follows  : — It  is  lamentable  to  remem- 
ber that  all  your  Association  can  now  do  is  to  attempt  to 
repair  in  some  slight  degree  the  reckless  action  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  1852,  in  abandoning  to  the  local  Parliaments  of  Aus- 
tralasia, then  representing  only  about  half  a  million  of  people, 
the  vast  public  lands,  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
which  were  the  property  of  the  Crown,  in  trust  for  the  entire 
British  nation,  and  not  merely  for  the  handful  of  people  then 
resident  in  the  Colonies.  Before  1862  the  revenue  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  Australasia  was  devoted  half  to  public  works,  including 
defence,  and  half  to  systematic  colonisation  from  the  Mother 
Country.  Had  this  revenue,  which  must  have  produced  during  the 
last  thirty- six  years  at  least  80  millions  sterling,  continued  to  be 
applied  as  previously,  the  result  would  have  been,  most  probably : 
1.  That  some  two  millions  of  Irish,  now  in  the  United  States  and 
hostile  to  England,  would  have  been  loyal  and  prosperous  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  in  Australasia,  and  that  the  Irish  difficulty  at 
home  would  thus  have  been  practically  solved.  2.  That  the 
population  of  Australasia  would  now  be  eight  or  nine,  instead  of 
less  than  four  millions,  and  would  consequently  take  twice  as 
much  British  manufactures  as  are  taken  now,  while  the  redundant 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  provided  for 
in  a  new  country,  in  a  manner  insuring  great  benefits  alike  to  the 
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Mother  Country  and  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  always  regarded 
this  question  as  of  greater  importance  to  the  Colonies  even  than 
to  the  parent  State.  3.  The  defence  of  the  Colonies  would  have 
been  provided  for  from  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  lands,  according 
to  the  ancient  principle  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  without 
cost  either  to  the  British  or  to  the  Colonial  taxpayer. — As  I  have 
already  said,  Lord  Knutsford  has  done  well  in  reserving  a  portion 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  Western  Australia  for  the  entire  British 
nation,  and  not  merely  for  the  40,000  people  now  resident  in  that 
vast  territory.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  no  national  and  perfect 
system  of  colonisation  can  be  estabUshed  until  we  get,  first,  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  which  would  establish 
nearly  the  same  land  laws,  now  different  in  each  community ; 
and,  secondly,  what  all  patriotic  Englishmen  are  devoutly  wishing 
for — Imperial  Federation.  Those  great  questions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas  must  be  settled 
in  some  Imperial  Congress  if  they  are  to  be  settled  finally  and  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  other  day,  in 
strongly  advocating  Imperial  Federation,  that  in  the  next  genera- 
tion the  British  Empire  will  contain  100  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  and  so  will  the  great  EngUsh-speaking  republic  across 
the  Atlantic.  If  the  British  Empire  were  federated — I  may  not 
live  to  see  it,  but  many  of  you  probably  will — I  say  that  a  great 
United  British  Empire  would  probably  form  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  great  English-speaking  republic  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  the  world  would  see  a  Pax  Britannica  far  transcending  what 
Pliny  called  the  Immensa  Bomana  Pacis  Majestas, 

The  Chairman  :  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  discoveries  of  gold 
and  coal,  and  perhaps,  owing  to  the  time  at  his  disposal,  his 
references  to  the  matter  left  something  to  be  desired.  We  have 
present  Dr.  Woodward,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  the  company  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.  :  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  these  subjects,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hensman  has  omitted  to  take  credit,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia,  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hardman,  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  who  was  sent  out  a 
few  years  ago  to  report  on  the  Kimberley  district,  and  this  has 
led  to  an  important  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region.  From 
reports  which  came  in,  and  from  specimens  which  came  to  his 
hajids,  he  also  indicated  other  regions  where  gold  would  be  found 
in  paying  quantities,  and  that  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
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second  gold-field,  a  little  to  the  Bouth-weat  of  the  Kimberley 
diBtrict.  Mr.  Hardman  returned  home  becaose  the  GovemmeiLt 
had  not  decided  to  appoint  a  Government  Geologist,  and  after  his 
retnm  to  Ireland  he  unfortunately  suffered  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  there,  and  died  on  April  30,  18S7,  otherwise  he 
would  hare  received  the  appointment  to  which  my  son  succeeded 
in  December,  1887.  Since  he  has  been  out  there  he  has  reported 
on  the  Boebom  and  Cossack  gold-fields;  also  on  the  district 
between  Lake  Austin  and  the  Weld  Bange,  and  on  the  coal  of  the 
Irwin  district.  He  has  noticed  the  beds  which  Gregory  reported 
on  in  1863,  and  also  a  new  coal  seam  up  the  right  branch  of  the 
Irwin  Biver.  These  are  not  beds  of  hgnite  of  tertiary  age,  but 
coal  seams  of  the  true  carboniferous  period.  I  have  seen  a  nom- 
ber  of  fossils,  some  of  wluch  have  been  examined  by  Mr,  W.  H. 
Hudleston,  F.B.8.,  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  they 
are  of  the  true  carboniferous  age.  In  the  case  of  the  collection 
brought  by  Mr.  Hardman  from  the  Kimberley  district,  there  is 
evidence  of  true  conl-measure  fossil  plants,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Irwin  coal  fields,  there  may  be  another  in  the  Kimberley  dis- 
trict productive  of  valuable  coal.  Of  course,  the  presence  of 
fossils  of  the  carboniferous  age  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
presence  of  workable  coal  seams,  but  these  indications  are  in  the 
right  direction;  and  when  we  remember  the  large  tracts  of 
country  Mr.  Hardman  passed  over,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  have  good  workable  coal  seams  in  some  portions  where  these 
npper  carboniferous  strata  have  been  preserved. 

Mr.  Charles  Betbell:  Having  lately  returned  from  the 
Colony,  after  a  sojourn  sufficiently  prolonged  for  me  to  consider 
myself  almost  a  Western  Australian,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
endorse  the  facts  Mr.  Hensman  has  so  ably  put  before  you  in  his 
most  interesting  paper.  I  had  the  opportunity,  in  visiting  all  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies,  of  comparing  Western  Australia 
with  these.  Western  Australia  undoubtedly  possesses,  but 
awaiting  development,  stores  of  those  riches  which  have  so 
largely  helped  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  Eastern 
Colonias;  and  no  climate  excels  the  pleasant  tempera- 
tare,  the  light  exhilarating  air,  and  bright  sun  of  Western 
Australia.  The  reason  that  Western  Australia,  with  the  largest 
area  of  Und,  has  still  so  far  the  smallest  population  of  any  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  may  be  summed  op  in  the  word  isolation. 
Isolation  externally  from  her  sister  Colonies,  and  internally 
through  the  fact  of  her  areas  of  good  agricultural  land  being 
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divided  b^  inferior  sandy  tracts  over  which  transp<H?t  has  been: 
difficnlt;  slow,  and  costly.  It  is  essentially  a  Colony  which  rail- 
way comihtihication  must  make.  The  starting  of  the  Colony  of 
Queenslaild,  for  instance,  was  through  pioneer  squatters  driving 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  the  older  Colonies,  exploring  and 
taking  tt^  country,  and  through  experienced  miners  coming  north 
prospecting  and  laying  bare  her  mineral  treasures.  Western 
Australia,'  with  the  broad  expanse  of  almost  unexplored  country 
shuttitig  it  off  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  has  never  possessed 
this  advantage.  Now,  however,  I  look  to  a  new  era  opening  up 
for  this  Colony.  Steamers  are  despatched  from  liondon  to 
Preniantle  at  a  most  economical  passage  rate,  and  Albany,  a  most 
rising  town  in  the  south,  is  reached  by  weekly  mail  in  twenty- 
eight  days  from  London,  and  also  by  mail  steamer  in  sixty  or 
seventy  hours  from  Adelaide,  the  terminal  point  westward  of  the 
great  Australian  system  of  railways,  and  whence  one  may  reach 
even  far-away  Northern  Queensland  by  rail.  From  Albany  the 
Great  Southern  Bailway  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  carrying  passengers 
to  the  capital  in  seventeen  hours.  It  is  anticipated,  in  fact,  that 
rails  will  be  laid  to  that  point  by  this  week,  and  the  railway  will 
make  a  difference  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  experienced 
the  long  waits  at  Albany,  and  the  passage  round  the  ever-stormy 
Leuwin  in  a  little  200-ton  steamer,  or  the  equally  tedious  coach 
journey  along  bush  roads  to  Perth.  This  railway  will  also  open 
out  a  rich  agricultural  district,  affording  means  of  transport  to  the 
markets  of  Perth  and  Albany  at  either  end.  The  second  railway, 
the  Midland — a  company  to  carry  out  which  is  now  being  formed 
in  London — will  give  means  of  economical  transport  to  many 
existing  homesteads,  and  to  much  rich  agricultural  land  at 
present  uncultivated.  The  Midland  Bail  way  will  also  open  out  a 
rich  coal  and  mineral  district.  This  railway  will  fill  a  great  want, 
and  its  successful  inception  in  London  is  being  eagerly  watched 
for  in  the  Colony.  Again,  the  Government  is  pledged  to  construct 
a  line  from  Perth  to  Bunbury  and  Busselton,  eventually  to  be 
continued  to  the  Blackwood,  and  opening  up  another  important 
district  with  many  existing  flourishing  farms  and  excellent  farm- 
ing capabilities.  With  the  facilities  now  for  the  first  time  obtain- 
able for  easy  access  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  men  experienced 
in  mining  will  be  attracted  from  the  sister  Colonies  by  the  rich 
mineral  districts  known  to  exist  and  only  awaiting  development. 
I  heard,  when  in  the  Eastern  Colonies,  much  prejudice  expressed 
against  a  Crown  Colony,  and  a  feeling  that  attention  would  be 
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toned  to  Western  Anstr&liR,  and  capital  iareeted  tltem,  when  the 
Colony  hftd  responsible  Goremment — a  change  which,  as  Mr. 
Hensmon  has  told  yon,  is  now  about  to  be  mode  in  the  Gonstitn- 
tiOB.  In  the  north  of  the  Golony  I  met  moet  of  the  settlers  (the 
term  squatters  is  not  need  in  Western  Australia),  and  visited 
many  at  their  stations.  Most  had  previous  experience  in  Victoria 
or  New  South  Wales.  I  found  them  thriving,  and  they  spoke 
well  of  the  capabilities  of  this  part  of  Western  Australia  for 
sheep,  oattle,  and  horse  breeding.  North- West  Australia  was  not 
long  since  practioally  out  of  the  world,  but  by  the  steam  service 
ioetttated  via  Singapore  I  lately  handed  London  papers  only 
thirty-five  days  old  to  the  Government  Resident  at  Derby,  the 
tiiriving  and  picturesque  port  of  the  Kimberley  district.  I  have 
seen  some  splendid  fat  cattle  in  North-West  Australia,  bush-fed 
on  natural  grasses  only,  and  the  markets  of  Java  and  Singapore 
are  now  reached  in  between  seven  and  ten  days  by  the  steamship 
Australind,  continually  running  with  horses,  sheep,  and  stock- 
The  settler  obtains  his  land  from  the  Crown  at  rents  varying 
from  28.  6d.  to  20s.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres,  and  with 
nndisturbed  possession  for  twenty-one  years.  The  north  of  the 
Colony  still  contains  immense  areas  available  under  pastoral 
lease  from  the  Crown,  and  well  adapted  for  pastoral  pursuits. 
I  may  mention  that  many  of  these  stations  in  the  north  havd 
successful  vegetable  gardens  round  their  homesteads.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  squatting  in  Western  Australia  offers  an  excellent 
prospect  for  youths  in  this  country  adapted  and  accustomed  to  a 
country  life,  who  could  command  eome  small  amount  of  capital 
later  on,  to  enable  them  to  take  up  and  stock  their  holdings  when 
they  had  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge.  Arrangements  might 
be  made  with  settlers  to  take  such  for  a  few  years  and  impart  to 
them  the  Colonial  experience  requisite.  Before  leaving  the  north, 
I  would  mention  that  a  Queensland  sugar  planter  came  round  to 
see  if  the  country  in  North- West  Australia  was  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  sugar.  I  saw  him  in  North  Queensland  on  his  return, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  land  he  inspected  about  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  bananas,  and 
tropical  produce.  In  the  southern  districts  south  of  Geraldton 
are  many  areas  of  rich  black  soil  in  the  river  valleys,  and  also  of 
dark  chocolate  loam,  both  returning  rich  crops  to  the  farmer. 
I  have  visited  many  a  thriving  homestead  whose  owner  went  out 
88  a  labourer.  I  may  instance  two — one  in  the  constituency  Mr. 
.Hensman  represents,  near  Dangarra.     I  was  told  this  farmer  had 
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amassed  £12,000  out  of  his  farm.  Whilst  travelling  through 
quite  another  part  of  the  Colony,  south  of  £unbury,  I  rode  up  to 
a  clearing,  and  found  a  man  who  told  me  he  had  arrived  in  the 
Colony  by  one  of  the  direct  steamers  to  Fremantle  two  years 
before.  He  had  been  a  mechanic  in  a  farming  district  in 
England,  but  with  knowledge  of  farming  work.  On  arrival,  he 
and  his  wife  took  service  for  eighteen  months  with  a  settler, 
saved  some  money  out  of  their  wages,  and,  in  addition,  had  brought 
£200  to  £300  out  with  them.  After  gaining  this  eighteen  months' 
experience'  of  the  country,  he  took  up  agricultural  land  from 
the  Government,  for  which  he  paid  6d.  per  acre  rent  for  twenty 
years,  when  the  freehold  would  be  given  him.  This  man  hsid 
several  paddocks  (or  what  we  should  call  fields)  cleared,  and 
excellent  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes  growing.  Several 
cows  and  horses  were  grazing  in  the  bush,  and  his  wife  had  a  little 
dairy ;  a  number  of  pigs  were  also  rooting  about  in  the  bush, 
fattening  on  the  roots  they  turned  up.  He  had  built  a  log  hut, 
divided  into  two  rooms,  which  his  wife  had  made  look  most  com- 
fortable and  homelike.  He  expressed  himself  as  very  pleased 
with  his  prospects.  I  will  also  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
lately  received  by  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  pioneer  South 
Australian  squatters,  now  resident  in  England,  who  had  sent  a 
young,  experienced  South  Australian  farmer  round  to  Western 
Australia  to  report  on  its  prospects,  with  a  view  to  starting  a  son 
in  agricultural  pursuits  there.  The  letter  is  dated  November  2 : 
— "  A  New  Zealand  farmer  was  fairly  started  on  700  acres,  and 
for  the  first  year  had  grown  fair  crops — potatoes,  Indian  com, 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  mangolds,  and  all  fruit  trees.  He  said  that 
the  place  would  pay  better  than  New  Zealand,  on  account  of  the 
higher  prices  for  stuffs.  He  expected  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  on 
the  acre.  Dr.  Harvey — of  whom  you  no  doubt  have  heard — 
from  Auburn,  South  Australia,  has  had  H  ton  of  wheaten  hay  to 
the  acre,  and  I  saw  good  crops  of  peas,  beans,  &c.  Dairying  on 
a  smaJl  scale  is  what  all  go  in  for.  Butter  is  retailed  at  2s. ;  it 
does  not  go  down  to  6d.,  as  it  does  in  South  Australia.  The  cows 
on  bush  feed  make  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  butter  per  week,  but  they  appear 
to  have  but  a  miserable  class  of  cow  at  present.  Cheese  pays  even 
better  than  butter.  The  separator  I  saw  in  use  twice.  The 
largest  dairy,  50  cows.  The  Murray  district  has  some  splendid 
land,  like  the  Williams,  where  40  bushels  of  wheat  are  still  got 
without  the  use  of  manures,  and  the  farmers  generally  keep  2,000 
to  3,000  sheep  on  the  poorest  of  their  land,  it  being  very  patchy 
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there."  Wheat  ia  by  maay  fanners  continuouBly  grown  in  the 
Boutb-weat  on  the  same  soil  year  by  year.  I  may  mention  that  I 
met,  travellitig  in  Western  Australia,  an  intelligent  yonng 
Canadian,  who  told  me  he  coneidered  Western  Australia  ofEered 
better  prospects  for  emigrants  From  the  old  conntry  than  Canada. 
I  can  folly  confirm,  from  my  personal  observation,  Mr.  Hensman's 
remarks  as  to  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  fmit  and 
grapes.  Never  have  I  seen  such  immense  clusters  of  magnificent 
grapes  as  flourish  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Western  Australia.  They 
are  far  finer  than  anything  seen  in  France,  Italy,  or  in  the  South 
Australian  vineyards.  Oranges,  peaches,  olives,  and  in  the  south 
apples — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit — grow  luxuriantly,  and  now, 
with  railway  commimication,  should  find  a  good  market.  For  a 
man  of  some  experience  in  fanning  pursuits  and  fruit  growing — 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  prepared  to  work  bard — Western 
.\a8tralia  offers  a  most  excellent  opportunity,  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  so  ansious  to  obtain  men  of  this  stamp  that  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  part  of  their  passage  out.  The  Government 
have  still  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  land  for  sale,  and  also  the 
immense  tract  of  land  transferred  to  the  Western  Australia  Land 
Company  on  completion  of  their  railway  is  now  cut  up  into  suitable 
sizes  for  farms,  and  is  open  for  dieposal,  and  includes  much 
excellent  land.  Western  Auetralia  affords,  I  think,  the  most 
desirable  opportunities  for  schemes  of  village  settlements  such  as 
are  projected  here.  Farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants  accus- 
tomed to  country  life  are  always  in  demand.  Western  Australians 
are  kind,  homely,  and  hospitable.  All  conditions  of  life  are  much 
the  same  as  in  England,  and  many  who  cannot  find  elbow-room 
here  may  obtain  in  that  sunny  Austral  land  an  abundant  return 
for  their  capital  and  labour,  and  a  certain  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  I  would  mention  that  I  am  always  pleased  to  give . 
details  of  that  Colony  to  inquirers.  In  conclusion,  I  might  men- 
tion the  only  part  of  Mr.  Hensman's  paper  I  would  in  any  way 
modify  is  in  his  references  to  that  most  important  industry  to  the 
Colony,  the  pearling.  In  saying  that  the  pearlers  were  satisfied 
with  the  legislation  dealing  with  this  trade,  Mr.  Hensman  is, 
doubtless,  unaware  of  the  latest  phase  in  this  matter.  The  Federal 
Council  at  Tasmania  have  passed  a  Bill  deaUng  with  the  Western 
Australia  fisheries.  With  this  Bill  the  pearlers  are  much  dis- 
satisfied. It  is  hoped  this  Bill  may  he  modified  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  pearlers  before  receiving  Imperial  assent. 
The  pearling    interest  is    of    great   and    growing    importance, 
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and  to  estrange  the  fleet  from  that  Colony  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Haynes  :  I  hare  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Hensman's  most  interesting  paper.  I  csmnot  claim  to  know  much 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Colony,  but,  owing  to  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Boh  Boy,  I  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  walk  from 
Albany  to  Perth,  a  journey  that  occupied  eight  and  a  half  days.  I 
cannot  say  I  thought  much  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  the  land 
appeared  poor,  and  the  poison  plant  was  prevalent.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Colony  there  is  undoubtedly  fine  land,  but  a  great 
want  of  water.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  its  rivers  running,  but  I 
believe  the  water  does  sometimes  come  down  a  banker.  My 
interest  there  was  in  connection  with  the  pearl-shell  fishery.  In 
1882,  when  I  arrived  upon  the  scene,  there  was  a  small  fleet  of 
some  15  schooners  and  cutters,  employing  coast  aborigines  as 
swimming  divers ;  when  I  left  there  were  100  schooners  and 
luggers,  employing  about  1,000  hands  working  with  diving  appa- 
ratus. The  men  are  mainly  Malays,  together  with  a  number  of 
South  Sea  Islanders  and  Japanese,  some  of  whom  earn  as  much 
as  £800  in  a  season  by  diving  in  the  dress.  The  white  men 
engaged  number  about  thirty.  The  shell  raised  in  1887  was  esti- 
mated at  £120,000;  the  value  of  the  pearls  found  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  the  sum  is  large.  I  myself  have  taken 
one  that  I  sold  for  £950  ;  the  shell  it  came  from  was  only  knee- 
deep  in  water.  The  industry,  you  will  perceive,  is  an  important 
one.  Mr.  Hensman  has  stated  that  the  dispute  between  the 
Government  and  the  pearlers  has  terminated  satisfactorily ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  not  quite  correct.  The  old  swimming 
fleet  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  ''  foreign-going  " 
vessels  owned  by  men  haiUng  from  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Port 
Darwin,  and  Singapore.  In  1886  the  Western  Australian 
Government  passed  a  special  Act,  depriving  the  fleet  of  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  carrying 
bonded  stores.  The  pearlers  then  petitioned  the  Grovernment 
to  remit  the  export  duty  that  they  had  submitted  to  without 
murmur,  in  recompense  for  the  new  import  duty  levied.  That 
petition,  however,  met  with  an  uncompromising  refusal.  As 
leader  of  the  fleet,  I  then  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  protesting  against  any  grant  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  Colony  without  separation  of  the 
north,  unless  the  three-mile  limit  was  recognised.  A  petition 
was  also  forwarded  to  England  from  the  fleets    I  then  returned 
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home,  and,  after  a  year's  negotiations,  I  won  the  case.  Daring 
the  interval,  however,  Queensland,  fearing  a  similar  pourse  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Torres  Straits  fleet,  mtroduced  a  £111 
before  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  called  an  **  Extra- 
Territorial "  Pearl-shell  Fishery  Act,  by  which  they  claimed  and 
obtained  the  right  to  tax  British  vessels  in  so-called  *'  adjacent " 
waters  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  where  foreign  ships  cannot 
be  interfered  with.  In  November  last  year  Western.  Australia 
gave  effect  to  Lord  Knutsford's  decision,  and  released  the  fleet 
from  all  duties,  but  the  intention  was  announced  of  bringing  in 
a  aixnilar  Eztra-Territorial  Act.  On  learning  this  in  January,  I 
immediately  drew  up  a  letter  of  opposition  addressed  to  Lord 
Snutsford,  who,  on  January  25,  forwarded  copies  of  the  same  to 
the  Governors  of  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  Council.  On  January  31  a  telegram 
announced  that  the  Council  had  met  the  previous  day  at  Hobart, 
and  that  the  Western  Australian  Pearling  Act  had  been 
introduced.  I  immediately  wrote,  begging  Lord  Knutsford  to 
telegraph  that  certain  papers  affecting  the  case  were  on  their  way 
out.  Saturday  and  Sunday  having  intervened,  his  lordship 
telegraphed  on  the  4th  instant,  but  it  was  too  late — the  Bill  was 
passed  on  that  day,  and  the  Council  closed  its  session.  That 
Bill  is  now  on  its  way  home,  I  presume,  and  it  rests  with  Lord 
Knutsford  alone  to  advise  the  grant  or  refusal  of  the  Eoyal  assent. 
It  has  now  passed  beyond  a  mere  local  dispute  :  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  Colony  shall  have  the  power  to  tax  the  British  flag 
generally  where  foreigners  go  scot  free.  I  contend  that  if  this 
Act  is  ratified  the  Western  Australian  fleet,  and  an  industry  that 
was  created  under  the  British  flag,  will  pass  away  from  us  into 
foreign  hands,  and,  moreover,  that  the  harm  will  not  stop  there, 
but  that  the  Torres  Straits  fleet  will  eventually  suffer  the  same 
fate. 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  read  Mr.  Hensman's  paper 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  suppose  I  am  called  upon 
because  I  happen  to  have  been  twice  in  Western  Australia.  The 
first  was  a  flying  visit,  but  on  the  second  occasion  I  was  there  for 
some  weeks,  and  although  I  had  professional  avocations  to  follow, 
I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  learnt  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Hensman  has 
referred  to  the  climate.  I  know  something  of  the  climates  of  the 
world,  having  been  within  30°  of  the  North  Pole  and  43^  of  the 
SquUx,  and  having  experienced  all  these  climates,  I  give  the 
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preference  to  the  southern  part  of  Western  Australia.  It  is, 
taken  as  a  whole,  simply  delightful.  I  have  seen  there  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  days  under  the  face  of  heaven.  They  have  a 
rainy  season,  it  is  true,  but  even  then  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  this — ^you  see  a  cloud  coming  up,  and  take  shelter  for  a  few 
minutes  from  violent  rains,  and  everything  is  again  bright  and 
clear.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  land  I  cannot  say  much,  but 
I  notice  Mr.  Hensman  speaks  of  this  in  somewhat  guarded  terms. 
He  deals  with  the  storage  of  water.  In  a  climate  like  that,, 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  fall  of  rai^n,  it  is  marvellous  what  you 
might  do  if  all  the  rain  was  stored.  If  you  have  been  to  Ismailia, 
you  will  have  seen  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  through 
the  energy  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  you  may  do  just  as  much  Id 
Australia  as  has  been  done  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Hensman  speaks  of 
King  George's  Sound  and  Princess  Eoyal  Harbour.  The  depth 
between  the  two  is  not  as  great  as  could  be  wished,  but  that 
could  be  easily  amended.  Now  the  strategic  importance  of  King 
George's  Sound  is  as  great  to  the  navigation  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  as  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediterranean.  King  George's 
Sound  in  the  south-west,  and  Thursday  Island  on  the  north,  are 
the  two  keys  to  the  whole  position  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
Whether  they  will  remain  so  or  not  must  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  in  Western  Australia.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
Midland  Eailway,  and  that,  I  believe,  may  shortly  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fait  accompli.  As  long  as  matters  remain  as  they  are. 
King  George's  Sound  is  a  most  important  point.  It  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  whole  traffic.  I  may  point  out  that  the  westerly 
winds  in  that  region  have  a  "fetch  "  of  no  less  than  12,000  miles, 
while  the  **  fetch "  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores  is  5,000 
miles,  and  that  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  turning  point  is 
Gape  Leuwin,  which  is  a  sort  of  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Australians, 
and  where  the  seas  are  exceedingly  heavy.  The  remedy  is  a  port 
at  Fremantle  and  a  railway  across  the  continent.  It  is  a  bold 
thing  to  talk  of  constructing  a  railway  across  the  continent  for 
1,300  miles.  Of  course,  no  sane  man  would  think  of  making  the 
railway  along  the  coast  line,  for  that  would  involve  a  long  detour, 
and  the  country  would  not  warrant  it.  But  supposing  you  travel 
by  rail  at  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  you  would  cross  the  con- 
tinent in  two  days.  The  navigation  route  at  fourteen  knots  an 
hour  would  occupy  four  days,  but  that  implies  continuous 
steaming,  and  if  you  allow  a  half  or  three-quarters  on  the  way  for 
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oaUing  at  King  George's  Sound  to  cobJ,  the  net  result  would  be 
this :  tbat  you  would  have  some  four  and  a  half  or  five  days' 
ocean  steaming,  frequently  of  a.  stormy  character,  set  against  two 
days'  railway  travelling — a  difference  which  in  these  days  ia  of 
considerable  importance.  Mr.  Hensraan  has,  I  think,  not 
exaggerated  anything,  and  I  may  say  his  paper  brings  vividly  to 
my  mind  the  condition  of  the  Colony  when  I  last  visited  it,  some 
three  years  ago. 

Mi.  L.  J.  Maxbe  :  I  am  afraid  you  will  consider  me  an  ex- 
eeedingly  presumptuous  person  for  venturing  to  address  a,  brilliant 
assembly  such  as  this,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  those 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Colonial  problems,  and  not  a 
few  who  have  bad  a  voice  in  deciding  them  and  have  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  doing  so.  My  excuse  is  that  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject  discussed  to-night  ever  since  I  visited 
Perth,  the  charming  metropolis  of  Western  AustraUa,  I  would 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  having  been  there,  because  I  know  that 
in  the  minda  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Australia  there  is  an 
ingnrmountable  and  a  very  proper  prejudice  against  those  who, 
on  the  strength  of  a  flying  visit  to  a  fashionable  club,  claim  to 
speak  on  the  political  problems  of  the  Colony.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  reader  of  the  paper  would  have  touched  on  what  is  to  me  a 
mystery  in  connection  with  Western  Australia,  viz.,  why  Western 
AoBtraha,  which  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  which  has  the  superabundant  natural 
advantages  which  have  been  so  graphically  described,  should,  in 
the  race  of  material  progress,  be  left  SO  far  behind  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  that  question. 
I  should  have  liked  to  add  a  word  on  the  question  of  responsible 
aalf -government,  because  that  question,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  has  in  the  discussion  to-night  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  background.  Sir  George  Bowen  tells  us  that 
Jjord  Enutsford  has  reserved  a  large  portion  of  the  great  Crown 
lAnds  as  an  inheritance  for  the  overcrowded  people  of  these 
jslands.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  When  you  think  that 
'Western  Australia  is  in  extent  equivalent  to  Germany  and 
'Auiix,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Solland,  and  yet  contEuns  a  population  smaller  than  that  of 
Sontingdonsbire,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  to  hand 
over  to  such  an  insignihcanb  population  a  country  of  such  vast 
s  would  be  an  extremely  undesirable  and  un^tates manlike 
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Mr.  ^SBiOHT  Gbebn  :  My  attention  has  been  especially  called' 
to  Western  Australia  as  a  good  field  for  colonisation,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which,  on  behalf  of  the  working  clibsses' 
of  this  coimtry  who  are  seeking  new  homes  in  another  part  of  the 
Empire,  I  desire  information.  Mr.  Hensman  did  not  touch  vety 
much  on  the  lower  part  of  Western  Australia.  He  did  not  tell 
us  much  about  t^e  land  lying  adjacent  to  the  railway  between 
Perth  and  Albany — a  district  traversed  by  a  railway  equal  in 
extent  to  the  district  traversed  by  the  Great  Northern  between 
London  and  Darlington.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have  read 
and  heard,  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  country  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Helena,  Hotham,  Murray,  Beaufort,  Bannister, 
and  Williams  Rivers,  and  admirably  suited  for  colonisation 
purposes,  lying  between  the  railway  and  the  coast  east  of  the 
Saddleback  Range.  We  have  heard  very  little  of  that  port  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  land 
in  Canada,  but  Western  Austraha  offers  some  inducements  to 
settlers  which  Canada  does  not  possess — as,  for  instance,  a  warm 
and  temperate  climate.  Those  parts  of  Canada  in  which 
there  is  most  land  for  agricultural  purposes  are  not  suited 
to  every  constitution.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  about 
the  pearl  industry  evidently  thinks  more  of  the  northern 
than  of  the  southern  parts  of  Western  Australia,  but  I  was 
amused  at  the  calm  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  south  as 
being  full  of  nothing  but  the  poison  plant.  There  is  not,  I  under- 
stand, anything  very  despicable  in  the  land  on  which  the  poison 
plant  grows.  I  beUeve  the  first  process  of  cultivation  really 
eradicates  the  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  fair  to  say  that  that 
part  of  the  Colony  is  simply  overrun  by  the  plant — as  unfair  as  to 
say  that  Western  Australia  is  a  place  where  all  the  useless  sand 
has  been  tipped.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Hensman  would  give  us 
a  httle  information  on  the  points  I  have  named.  We  who  advocate 
village  colonisation  desire  to  send  out  agricultural  labourers,  pro- 
viding them  with  a  Uving  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  letting  them 
shift  for  themselves,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  class  I  ask 
whether  the  south-west  district  of  Western  Australia  is  not  a 
most  desirable  field  for  colonisation. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  feel  sure  I  interpret  the  wishes  of  all  present 
in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hensman  for  hfs  most 
interesting  paper,  and  to  those  who  have  discussed  that  paper,  for 
the  information  they  have  added  to  it.  It  is  impossible  for  me» 
at  this  late  hour,  to  make  a  speech.     It  would  not  ^' 
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r^gpectfol  were  I  to  pass  in  silence  all  the  renmrks  made  by  the 
vfuioos  speakers.    Speaking  without  any  special  knowledge  of 
Westem  Australia,  and  as  a  mere  friend  of  colonisation  in  general, 
I  cannot  help  being  struck  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  situation 
presented  by  the  paper.    The  progress  of  Western  Australia  seems 
to  be  following  on  exactly  the  same  lines  that  colonisation  has 
always  followed  from  the  beginning  of  colonising  times.    First 
of  all,  a  small  settlement  is  formed  on    the  banks  of    some 
prominent  river,  or  on  the  shores  of  some  sea — ^following  always 
the  great  lines  of  water  communication.    It  spreads  gradually 
inland,  but  only  as  the  means  of  communication  with  the  interior 
are  developed.    This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  America.     As 
the  student  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  United   States,   and 
afterwards  in  Canada,  knows — what  has  occurred  there  is,  as  we. 
see  by  this  paper,  being  done  in  Western  Australia — the  water- 
ways are  being  colonised,  and  the  prominent  points  of  commimi* 
cation  seized  upon.    As  in  the  case  of  the  point  to  which  Sir 
John  Goode  alluded,  there  are  certain  points  around  which  the 
traffic  of  the  world  seems  to*  converge,  and  these  points  are  fixed 
not  by  societies,  or  even  by  those  who  go  out  to  the  Ciolonies,  but 
by  the  force  of  natural  circumstances — the  force  of  climate, 
position,  winds,  and  the  conformation  of  the  eaxth.     It  is  on  the 
southern  part  of  Western  Australia  that  we  must  first  fix  our 
attention.    The  northern  part,  which  is  nearer  the  equator  and 
less  congenial  to  the  European,  wiU  no  doubt  eventually  be 
brought  into  cultivation ;  but  as  sensible  people  we  must  first 
direct  our  attention  to  the  south  and  south-western  parts  in 
tViiTilring  of  the  future  of  this  great  Colony.    Two  points  were 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodward — the  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
discovery  of  coal.    Mr.  Hensman  laid  rather  ominous  stress  on 
the  words  **true  coal,'*  and  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Woodward's 
remarks  I  interpolated  the. question,  "Is  it  true  coal ? "    In  the 
answer  we  got  rather  a  cauliion  not  to  believe  the  coal  was  true 
coal,  but  that  there  was  a  prospect  true  coal  might  be  foimd,  and 
that  we  could  not  as  yet  say  that  true  coal  has  actually  been, 
found  in  commercial  quantities.    Then  as  to  gold,  I  should  have 
liked  Dr.  Woodward  to  enlarge  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
part  of  the  coimtry  in  which  gold  has  been  found.     We  know 
that  there  is  what  has  been  called  a  "  marriage  ring  "  of  gold  round 
the  world.     In  America  the  whole  of  the  great  chain  extending  to 
the  Pacific,  and  of  which  the  Becky  Mountains  form  the  back- 
wnffrouB,  and  the  continuation  of  that  chain,  which 
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seems  to  encircle  the  world,  runs  through  Australia  and  India. 
The  point  is  whether  the  discovery  in  Western  Australia  is  not 
too  far  removed  to  be  related  to  that  chain — ^whether,  in  fact, 
this  is  not  an  isolated  discovery  of  gold  such  as  that  in  Wales, 
and  which  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  believe  is  one  of  the  large 
gold  discoveries  of  the  world.    These  are  points  I  should  like  to 
be  enlightened  upon.    The  gentleman  who  spoke  about  the  pearl 
fisheries  raised  an  important  question — a  question  which  ought  to 
receive  more  deUberate  attention  than  is  possible  to-night.     He 
has  alluded  to  circumstances  that  may  not  impossibly  divert  from 
the  British  flag  the  commerce  of  a  large  and  important  industry. 
This  is  a  matter  that  ought  not  to  be  dropped,  as  though  the 
thing  had  been  mentioned  in  a  casual  sort  of  way.     It  is  just  one 
of  those  points  to  which  we  ought  to  address  ourselves.     Several 
gentlemen  have  given  us  the  impressions  they  have  received  from 
their  travels  in  Western  AustraUa.     As  to  colonisation,  I  dare 
say  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  land  adapted  to   that' 
purpose,  and  this  brings  me  to  an  observation  made  by  the 
lecturer.    He   said,  **  We  want  colonists,  we  want  emigrants ; 
but  we  want  them  of  the  right  sort.     We  do  not,''   he  said, 
**  want  paupers,  or  men  who  are  unable  to  work ;  we  do  not  want 
anybody  but  strong,  able-bodied  men."     Of  course  they  do  not 
want  them ;  but  do  we  want  them  ?    Should  not  we  be  glad  to 
find  an  outlet  for  some  of  that  seething  poverty,  which  is  merely 
poverty  because  of  want  of   work?    The   Colony  of  Western 
Australia  will  naturally  attract  those  who  look  to  a  fertile  soil 
and  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condition  ;  but  they  must 
take  the  rough  and  the  smooth  together  a  little,  and  share  with  us 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.     They  should  not  altogether  close 
the  door  to  those  who  emigrate  from  stress  of  circumstances  that 
are  too  much  for  them  at  home,  and  the  fact  of  whose  being  in 
that  condition  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  by  those  engaged  in 
promoting  colonisation  as  a  disqualification  and  as  a  reason  why 
such  people  should  be  left  here.    This,  of  course,  is  rather  the 
home  view  of  the  matter.     I  have  travelled  over  most  of  our 
Colonies,  but  still  retain  something  of  this  view,  which  I  cannot 
help  commending  to  the  sympathy  of  these  gentlemen.     Having 
touched  on  just  the  fringe  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  lecturer, 
I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  give  Mr.  Hensman  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  most  interesting  paper.     It  has  been  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting I  have  ever  listened  to.    It  has  conveyed  to  my  mind,  and 
I  dare  say  to  the  minds  of  most  of  you,  information  that  has  been 
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moBt  acceptable,  and  I  would  further  eay  that  few  discuBaions 
have  occarred  in  my  heariag  that  have  had  a  more  really  true  and 
practical  bearing  on  the  question. 

Mr,  McKebbell,  of  Hillhouse  :  In  rising  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion, I  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  your  lordship's  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  coal.  There  would  appear  to  be 
Bome  doubts  in  your  mind  whether  this  coal  is  pure  anthracite 
coal  or  Ugneous.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this  coal 
has  been  proved  to  be  pure  anthracite  coal,  of  excellent  quality 
for  steam  purposes.  An  exhaustive  trial  of  this  coal,  taken  out 
of  the  fields  in  the  Irwin  district,  has  recently  been  made  on  the 
Grovemment  railway  engines,  with  the  most  successful  results, 
and  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  this  coal  seam 
produces  steam  coal  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  I  think  this  is  a 
most  important  matter,  for  should  these  diacoveriea — which  have 
been  proved  only  within  the  last  few  weeks — realise  the  anticipa- 
tions that  are  now  formed  of  them,  we  may  expect  at  no  distant 
date  to  see  the  coal  fields  of  the  Irwin  district  rivalling,  if  not 
Burpassing,  those  of  Newcastle  in  the  south-east  of  AustraUa,  and 
affording  unlimited  supplies  not  only  for  Western  AustraUa,  but 
for  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
Another  important  matter  is  the  recent  discovery  of  gold.  It  is 
not,  I  believe,  contradicted  that  when  Sir  Boderick  Murchison, 
by  hie  prescient  knowledge  of  geology  and  scientific  calculations, 
discovered  that  there  were  large  stores  of  gold  in  Australia,  he 
indicated  Western  Australia  as  the  main  seat  of  the  deposits ;  but 
by  some  mysterious  chance  the  pioneers  first  found  those  deposits 
in  Ballarat,  then  in  New  South  Wales,  and  since  then  you  have 
had  similar  discoveries  in  Queensland.  If,  however,  the  antici- 
pations of  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  should  prove  to  be  correct,  I 
think  that  before  many  years  are  over  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
these  newly-discovered  gold  fields  will  equal,  if  they  do  not  beat, 
those  of  South  Africa.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  at  what  has  fallen  from  some  of  the 
speakers  this  evening ;  but  I  think  the  keynote  was  struck  by  Sir 
George  Bowen,  who,  comparing  the  present  position  of  Western 
AostraUa  with  that  of  Queensland  as  he  knew  it  thirty  years  ago> 
gave  US  every  encouragement  to  hope  that,  before  many  years  are 
over.  Western  Australia  will  witness  a  great  development. 

Mr.  Alfbed  p.  Hensman  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind 
way  ID  which  you  have  received  this  vote  of  thanks.  I  can  only 
■ay  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  satisfy  everybody,  and  to  give  every- 
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body  the  particular  kind  of  information  he  desirea;  but  that,  you 
know,  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  for  I  hare  had  to  deal  with  the 
whole  Colony.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  received  the  paper.  Sir  Frederick  Weld  spoke  of 
tin,  and  said  what  a.  valuable  mineral  that  would  be  for  Western 
Australia.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  within  the  last  few  days  I 
have  read  that  tin  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  discovered 
to  the  southward  of  Perth.  Sir  George  Bowen,  speaking  of  the 
size  and  great  capacities  of  Western  Australia,  said  that  to  hand 
over  those  lands  to  a  handful  of  people  would  be  most  imdesirable, 
and  he  spoke  of  those  lands  as  an  Imperial  inheritance.  With 
that  I  perfectly  agree.  Every  responsible  person  in  Western 
Australia  would  say  that  we  desire  to  do  what  we  can  to  preserve 
it  as  an  Imperial  inheritance,  and  if  we  can  only  get  the  people  of 
•Great  Britain  to  come  out  in  any  considerable  numbers  it  is  the 
very  thing  of  all  others  that  we  desire.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  I  was  a  little  hard  on  paupers  when  I  remarked  that  we  do  not 
want  them.  But  what  I  said,  you  will  remember,  is  that  we  do 
not  want  those  who  have  become  paupers  through  their  own 
fault — the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  and  the  dissolute.  Can  you 
wonder  at  that  ?  Is  it  likely  that  we  should  want  them  ?  At  the 
same  time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  poorest  man,  provided  he 
comes  out  with  the  intention  and  determination  to  work  for  his 
living,  and  to  improve  his  condition  in  the  world.  Mr.  Maxse  has 
Asked  why  this  great  Colony  is  behind  the  rest.  He  would  be  a 
very  clever  man  who  could  answer  that  question  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  he  would  be  a  foolish  man  who  should  attempt  to  do  so ;  but 
I  may  safely  say  that  one  reason  has  been  that  there  have  not 
been  enough  people  there  to  cultivate  it  and  bring  forth  its 
resources  properly.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  aiming  at,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  assented,  and  was  pleased,  on  considera* 
tion,  to  do  my  best  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  Institute.  We  have 
been  almost  all  agreed  throughout  the  debate.  I  do  not  take 
seriously  the  gentleman  who  said  he  had  walked  ever  so  many 
days  through  the  south  part  of  the  Colony — during  which  time, 
no  doubt,  he  got  hungry,  and  cross,  and  tired — and  that  in  the 
course  of  that  joiuney  he  saw  hardly  anything  but  the  poison 
plant.  I  do  not  take  him  seriously,  and  I  am  sure  the  meeting 
does  not,  because,  although  there  may  be  some  poison  plant  in 
3ome  parts,  it  speedily  disappears,  and  it  has  not  prevented  jnany 
men  from  cultivating  the  lands  of  the  Colony.  As  to  the  <^hairf 
man's  question  as  to  whether  the  coal  that  has  be^xfoundlB  trM 
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coal,  I  need  say  no  more  tban  that  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
Government  Geologist,  and,  as  I  understand,  he  does  pronounce 
this  to  be  true  coal,  and  Br.  Woodward  supportB  that  statement. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  gold  that  has 
been  discovered  is  a  mere  accident — an  isolated  deposit — I  think 
the  gold  has  been  found  in  too  many  parts  of  the  Cblony  to 
warrant  a  suggestion  of  that  kind.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
having  thanked  you  for  the  attentive  way  in  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  paper,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  received 
the  vote  of  thai^s  to  myself,  I  have  a  very  pleasant  dnty  to  per* 
form,  and  that  is,  to  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Bury,  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  this  evening,  and  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  oar  proceedings.  I  can 
only  say  to  Lord  Bury  that,  if  he  should  ever  come  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  and  will  he  kind  enough  to  drop  in  upon  us,  the 
people  of  Western  Australia  will  he  delighted  to  see  him,  and, 
above  all,  he  will  be  received  by  our  Volunteers — not  »  very 
numerous,  but  a  very  devoted  body — with  all  that  cordial  greet- 
ing he  deserves,  for,  as  we  all  know,  his  name  has  been  largely 
associated  in  the  past  with  the  Volonteer  movement  in  England. 
The  Chaibuan  having  repUed,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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Q.aB.,  G.C.M.G. 
Orseii,      Major-Oen.      Sir     Haniy, 

K-C.8.I.,  C.B. 
Orioe,  John. 
OwTthsr,  J.  H. 


HawMiw,  Montagu. 

Hftwthorn,  3.  K. 

Hekton,  J.  Henniker,  M.P. 

Hepbnni,  Andrew. 

Herbert,  Sir  B.  O.  W.,  K.C.B. 

Bttring,  Bev.  A.  Styleman. 
Henohell,  Bisht  Hon.  Lord. 
HiobE,  H.  M. 
Higes,  W.  A. 

hjETj. 

HiU,giane7. 
Hill,  T.  H, 
Bogutb,  Fianoia. 
Hopkini,  Edward. 
Honlton,SirYiotoT,  G.C.M.G. 
Hughe*,  H.  P. 
Ho^M,  John  A. 

Iimet,  Sir  George. 
Iilih,  Q.  H. 
iMmougeE,  E, 

jMomb,  V.  C. 
Juomb,  B.  B. 
JaOreTf,  8.  A. 
Joluuon,  G.  BuidoU. 
JcoM,  Heniy. 

JoDtti  OwTFl  F. 

Jamdafn,  Hmaj  J.,  O.U.Q. 


Labilliero,  F.  F.  da. 

Loo  J,  A.  G. 

Laing,  James  R. 

Lonlner,  W.  G, 

Laraach,  Donald. 

Lawe,  Caption  F.  U. 

Long,  Olaudo  H. 

LoTO,  J.  R. 

Lowry,  Lieut-Gen.  B.  W.,  C.B. 

Labbook,  Nsrile. 

hlaodonald,  G.  Falconci. 

MoDonell,A.  W. 

MocGe,  R.  A. 

MoIlHr^th,  A. 

Main  tyre,  J. 

McXiean,  Norman. 

Ualcolm,  A.  J. 

Manockji,  The  Setna  E. 

Manchester,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of, 

K.P. 
Mann,  W.  E. 

Maisden,  Bight  Rev.  Bishop. 
Mathers,  E.  F. 
Matthews,  J. 
Meads,  Hon.  R.  H.,  C.B. 
Melhuisfa,  William. 
Mewbum,  W.  R, 

MUU,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G,,  C3.. 
Molineux,  Q. 
MonteBore,  Jacob. 
Montgomerie,  H.  E. 
Morgan,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Osborne,  Q.O., 

M.P. 
Hoirison,  J.  S. 
Moese,  J.  B. 
Mnii,  Hugh. 
Mollins,  T.  L. 
Murton,  W.  A. 

Kapiei  o(  Mogdsla,  Field  Mughal 

Lord,  G.CB.,  Q.C.S.I. 
Nash,  B.  L. 
Nelson,  E.  M. 

Nloholton,  Sir  Charles,  Bart. 
Noble,  John. 
North,  F.  W. 
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O'Halloran,  J.  8. 

Ohlson,  J.  L. 

Ommanney,  Captain  M.  F.,  C.M.G. 

Oswald,  W.  W. 

Ofcway,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  J., 

Bart. 
Owen,  Sir  Phillip  Gunliffe,  K.G.B., 

K.C.M.Q.,  CLE. 

Palmer,  Frank. 
Parker,  Arohibald. 
Parkington,  Captain  J.  H. 
Paul,  H.  M. 
Payne,  John. 
Peace,  Walter. 
Pears,  Walter. 
Penney,  £.  C. 
Peters,  Q.  D. 
Pollard,  E.  H.,  Q.C. 
Poole,  J.  B. 
Purvis,  Gilbert. 

Rae,  Dr.  John,  F.R.S. 

Beid,  George. 

Bennie,  G.  H. 

Bobbins,  E. 

Bosebery,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 

Salmon,  E. 

Sanderson,  John. 

Soarth,  L.  E. 

Schwabacher,  S. 

Sclanders,  Alexander. 

Sconce,  Captain  G.  C. 

Scott,  Bobert. 

Shand,  James. 

Short,  Charles. 

Shortridge,  S. 

Sidey,  Charles. 

Sim,  Major-General  E.  C. 

Simmons,  General  Sir  J.   Lintom, 

G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G. 
Sladen,  St.  Barbe. 
Smith,  Sir  E.  T. 
Smith,  Sir  F.  Villeneuve. 
Smith,  James. 
Soper,  W.  G. 
Spanier,  A. 
Stewart,  McLeod. 
Stewart,  Bobt. 


Stewart,  B.  M. 

Stewart,  T.  M. 

Stirling,  Sir  C.  E.  F.,  Bart. 

Storr,  Wm. 

Suffield,  Lord. 

Symons,  G.  J.,F.B.S. 

Taylor,  G.  W. 
Thompson,  Dr.  E.  Symcs. 
Thomson,  W.  C. 
Topham,  W.  H. 
Town,  Henry. 
Townend,  T.  S. 
Travers,  Benjamin. 
Trendell,  A.  J.  B.,  C.M.G. 
Trotter,  Noel. 
Tumbull,  J.  T. 
Tumbull,  Walter. 

Vane,  George,  C.M.G. 
Vaughan,  Wyndham. 
Vincent,  C.  E.  Howard,  C.B.,M.P. 
Vincent,  Major. 

Waddington,  John. 

Wade,  Seymour. 

Waldron,  Dr.  Derwent. 

Wales,  H.B.H,  The  Prince  of,  K.G., 

G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
Walker,  Bobert. 
Wallace,  E.  A. 
Waller,  W.  N. 
Wallis,  H.  B. 
Want,  B.  C. 
Watson,  W.  C. 
Webster,  B.  G.,  M.P. 
Weld,  Sir  F.  A.,  G.C.M.G. 
Wendt,  Dr.  E.  E, 
White,  Bobert. 
Wilkins,  A. 
Wilkinson,  M.  C. 
Willans,  W.  H. 
Wingfield,  Edward. 
Wyatt,  P. 

Yardley,  S. 

Youl,  James  A.,  C.M.G. 
Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.O.M.G. 
Young,  Colonel  J.  S. 


The  guests  were  received  by  the  foUowlDg  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 

K.P. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosebery. 
The    Bight    Hon.    Viscount    Bury, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  LordBrassey,  K.C.B. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers, 

M.P. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.O.B. 
Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart.       .    ^  ' 
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Bit  John  Coode,  S..CM.O. 

tit.  F.  H.  Dangu. 

OansTftl  Sii  H.    C.  B.   Danbenev, 

G.C.B. 
Mr.  C.  WMbiagton  Evbe. 
Ht.  W.  Majnard  Formar. 
I£Biioi-0«iieral     Sir    Henry    Green, 

K.O.S.I.,  C.B. 
Mr.  Henrr  J.  Jourdoin,  O.M.G. 
Mr.  F.  P.  da  Labillieie. 


Lieut. -General  B,  W.  Iiowry,  C.B. 

Mr.  Nevile  Ijiibbo«k. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B. 

Mr.  OiBbome  Molineoz. 

Mr.  Jacob  McmteSore, 

Mr.  i.  R.  UoBse. 

Captain  ll.  F.  Ommanaej,  C.M.O. 

Sir  Francis  Villaneura  Bmith. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G. 


The  company  numbered  363,  and  included  lepresentativea  of 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  tlie  following  Colonies : — 


Tha  Dominion  of  Canada. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qasenstand. 

TaBmania. 

South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Fiji. 

British  New  Guinea. 

Caps  Colony. 

Natal. 

Ceylon. 

Hong  Kong. 


Manritiui. 

Straits  Settlements. 

British  North  Bomoo. 

Jamaica. 

British  Honduras. 

British  Guiana. 

Babftm&a. 

Barbados. 

Montaerrat. 

St.  Lucia. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Gold  Coast. 

Malta. 


The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wrote  to  express  regret 
at  their  inability  to  be  present : — 

Hii  (Gmce  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  G.G.S.I.  (Vice- 
President). 

Right  Hon.  the  Morqula  ot  DuSerin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  O.C.M.O. 
(Tio»-Predaent). 

Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  HarUngton,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.  (Vice-President). 

Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normonhy,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  {Vice-President). 

Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbu^,  K.G. 

Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  E.P.  (Vice-President). 

Bight  Hon.  Eajrl  Grey,  K.G.  G.O.M.G. 

Bight  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Eintore,  G.C.M.G. 

Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G. 

BIgbt  Hon.  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B. 

General  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  Q.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Lord  George  FitsOerald. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  B.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart,  M.P. 


Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  GoBchen,  M.P. 
Bight  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  5I.P. 
General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B. 
Oenaral  Sir  Arthur  Borton,  G.C.B. 
General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE. . 
General  Sir  Charles  Van  Strauhenzee,  G.C.B. 
-  atColTiUe  Barclay  Bart.,  C.M.G. 
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Sir  Heniy  Blake,  K.O.M.G. 

Sir  John  Golomb,  K.O.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Arthur  Haliburton,  K.O.B. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.O.M.G.,  G.B. 

Sir  Gharles  Tupper,  Bart,  G.G.M.G.,  G.B. 

Mr.  E.  Brodie  Hoare,  M.P. 

Mr.  Peter  Bedpath  \ 

Mr.  William  Walker  V  Members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood  j 

After  dinner  the  President,  who  on  rising  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  said : — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  first  toast 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  I  do  not  think 
requires  any  preface.  You  are  well  aware  what  it  is ;  and  in  an 
assemblage  hke  this  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with 
most  hearty  and  loyal  support.  (Cheers.)  I  call  upon  you  to 
drink  with  me  the  health  of  "Her  Majesty  the  Queen,'*  the 
Sovereign  who  rules  over  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  honours. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  Your  Royal  Highnesses, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel  very  greatly  honoured  by 
having  the  second  toast  placed  in  my  hands,  '*  The  Health  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Waled  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 
(Cheers.)  The  philosopher  Bacon  said  Princes  resembled  th© 
heavenly  bodies  because  they  inspired  veneration,  and  certainly 
had  no  rest.  (Laughter.)  I  am  quite  sure  that  description  of 
our  Royal  Family  is  very  true.  The  veneration  is  never  wanting 
in  any  assembly  of  EngUshmen ;  and  the  absolute  absence  of 
rest  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Family  is  shown  by  the  interest 
they  take  in  matters  small  and  in  matters  great.  We,  as 
EngUshmen,  I  think,  sometimes  forget  how  grateful  we  ought 
to  be  that  the  Royal  Family,  unlike  most  others,  have  kept 
themselves  absolutely  aloof  from  politics.  They  have  devoted 
themselves  to  far  higher  ends — far  more  useful  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  a  hospital  to  be  built,  a  new  bridge  to  be 
opened  or  an  old  one  to  be  freed  from  toll,  where  there  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  college  to  be  laid,  a  home  opened  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  suffering,  or  the  sorrowful,  or  for  that 
still  sadder  class  of  humanity  whom  we  call  incurables,  we  call 
upon  the  members  of  our  Royal  Family,  and  never  call  in  vain. 
(Cheers.)  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in 
reference  to  His  Royal  Highness — ^if  I  may  say  so  in  his 
presence — ^is  that  he  always  says  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
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place — (cheers) — and  that  with  a  geniality  of  maimer  which  is 
peculiarly  hia  own.  The  laying  of  foundation  stonee,  tho  opening 
of  hospitals,  the  making  of  epeeches  which  inspire  the  despondent 
and  cheer  even  the  sanguine,  and  open  the  hearts  and  the  pockets 
of  the  people — these  functions  performed  by  our  Boyal  Princes' 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our'  social  order.  (Cheers.)  I 
must  not  forget  that  I  am  standing  here,  not  merely  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, not  merely  as  a.  resident  in  the  capital  of  this  great 
Empire,  but  as  a  colonist ;  and  in  this  capacity  I  would,  ask, 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  His  Boyal  Highness  ?  Who  has  dispelled 
the  ignorance  concerning  the  Colonies  as  much  as  has  His  Boyal 
Highness  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  has  exhibited  the  vast  resources 
of  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire  as  he  did  at  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition?  Who  has  helped  forward  all  that  is 
useful  in  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  since  1878,  by  becoming  the 
President,  as  much  as  has  His  Boyal  Highness  ?  May  we  not 
anticipate  greater  and  more  favourable  results  still  ?  Z  would 
wish  here  to  be  somewhat  a  little  selfish  in  speaking  of  the  great 

'  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Colony  I  especially  represent  owes  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  (Cheers.)  His 
efforts  towards  our  Jubilee  Exhibition,  constant  and  untiring  as 
they  were,  led  that  Exhibition  to  a  triumphant  and  successful 
conclusion — a  conclusion  like  that  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  satisfactory  in  every  possible  way,  not  less  financially 
than  in  turning  people  from  a  state  of  despondency  into  a  state  of 
oheeriulness.  In  asking  you  to  drink  the  health  of  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Family, 
I  beg  yoa  to  pray  that  health  may  be  given  them  to  continue 
their  abundant  labours  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  England,  but 

'  for  the  people  who  are  hving  in  the  far-off  portions  of  this  great 
Empire.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Pbesident,  in  responding,  said :  I  feel  very  grateful  for 
the  kind  terms  in  which  the  toast  has  been  proposed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.  I  appear  before  you  to- 
night more  especially  in  the  capacity  of  President  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  a  post  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
holding  for  the  last  eleven  years.  (Cheers.)  Although  my 
daties  have  been  of  a  formal  character,  you  may  be  sure  I 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Institute,  and  I  feel  very  proud 
to  be  connected  with  it,  and  in  that  way  to  have  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  our  great  and  impiSrtant  Colonial 
possessions.     I  am  also  very  proud  to  occupy  the  chair  to-night 
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at  this  very  great  and  influential  gathering  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  coming  ot  age  of  the  Institute.  With  regard  to 
the  Oolonies,  I  have  to  a  certain  extent  visited  them.  Many 
years  ago  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  had  the  advantage  to  visit 
khe  North  American  Colonies;  but  since  that  time  enormous 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  they  have  developed  immensely 
— so  much  so,  that  if  I  were  to  revisit  them  perhaps  I  should 
hardly  recognise  them.  I  have,  unfortunately,  not  had  the 
advantage  which  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  my 
sons  have  had  in  visiting  our  great  Australasian  Colonies.  I 
greatly  regret  that  I  have  not  had  time  and  opportunity  to  visit 
those  Colonies ;  but  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  though  it  should 
not  be  possible  to  me  in  my  lifetime  to  visit  them,  I  always  take 
the  deepest  interest  in  their  welfare.  It  is  the  duty,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  all  Englishmen,  and,  above  [all,  of  all  statesmen,  to 
visit  those  great  Colonies,  which  will  prove  to  them  how  proud 
we  may  be  of  being  Englishmen,  and  of  what  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Englishmen  can  do.  I  am  glad  to  be  surrounded 
to-night  by  so  many  gentlemen  who  have  lately  visited  the 
Colonies.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  once  more  for  the  terms  in 
which  you  have  received  my  health.  I  thank  you  also  in  the 
name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  of  the  other  members  of  my 
family.     (Cheers.) 

The  next  toast,  "The  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the 
Empire,"  was  proposed  by  the  PsEsroENT,  who  said:  The  toast 
is  one  which,  in  an  assemblage  of  this  kind — and,  in  fact,  in  any 
great  assemblage  of  Englishmen — ought  never  to  be  omitted. 
The  Colonies,  I  know,  are  doing  all  they  can  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, but  at  the  same  time  they  have  shown  a  spirit  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Mother  Country — and,  in  doing  so,  to  Imperial 
interests  at  large — by  having  offered  during  our  recent  small 
wars  to  send  troops  to  assist  us  in  our  military  operations. 
(Cheers.)  I  may  allude  first  to  the  South  Austrahan  contingent 
which  was  offer^  at  the  time  of  the  last  Transvaal  war.  We  all 
remember — and  especially  soldiers  who  were  abroad — that  a  New 
South  Wales  contingent  was  dispatched  to  the  Soudan — (cheers) 
— and  that  offers  of  assistance  from  other  Colonies  were  made. 
Then  a  corps  of  about  three  hundred  voyageicrs  was  raised  in 
Canada,  for  service  on  the  Nile,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Grordon 
relief  expedition.  They  served  throughout  the  expedition,  and 
their  services  were,  I  know,  highly  commended  by  those  in 
command.     (Hear,  hear.)    I  may  allude,  also,  to  the  offer  of  % 
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Canadian  contingent  at  the  time  of  the  Dolcigno  demonstration 
(Hear,  hear.)  Few  subjects  have  more  frequently  been  under 
discussion  at  this  Institute  than  that  of  national  defence,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  call  to  mind  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  distin- 
guished and  very  able  Colonial  statesman,  Sir  Graham  Berry 
gave  a  lecture  on  **  The  Colonies  in  Relation  to  the  Empire,"  in 
November,  1886,  he  urged  that  provision  for  full  and  efficient 
defence  was  as  essential  for  the  Colonies  as  for  Great  Britain,  and 
was  the  one  condition  for  the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  With 
that  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  Constitution  which 
are  among  their  most  prominent  characteristics,  our  brethren  in 
the  Colonies  have  evinced  the  fullest  appreciation  of  their  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  of  a  great  Empire,  and  their  readiness  to 
contribute  to  its  defence.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  land  defences  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies  have  practically  been  entrusted  to 
local  forces  since  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Imperial  troops, 
British  garrisons  only  remaining  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  and 
South  Africa.  The  various  local  forces  of  the  Colonies  number 
about  70,000,  and  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  in 
Canada,  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a  most  successful  institution. 
He  naval  defences  rest  chiefly  on  the  Imperial  Navy,  but  the 
Australasian  Colonies  and  Canada  have  made  considerable 
maritime  provision  locally.  At  the  Colonial  Conference  the  most 
important  subject  under  discussion  was  the  organisation  of 
Colonial  defence,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  for  the  increase 
of  the  Australasian  squadron,  the  Colonies  contributing  £126,000 
per  annum  for  ten  years.  That  the  Colonies  do  not  confine  their 
efforts  to  local  defence  was  conspicuously  shown  by  the  dispatch 
of  an  Austrahan  contingent  to  the  Soudan — an  example  of 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large  which 
is  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  (Cheers.) 
It  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  connect  with  this  toast 
the  name  of  my  illustrious  relative  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
has  for  so  many  years  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Army, 
and  whose  interest}  in  it  I  know  will  never  diminish,  and  the 
name  of  my  gallant  friend  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who,  as  you 
are  all  well  aware,  takes  a  great  interesfc  in  the  Navy,  and  is 
above  all  anxious  that  the  service  should  be  an  efficient  one. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  responding  for  the  Army,  said:  I 
feel  all  the  more  gratified  in  responding  to  this  toast  because, 
during  the  lengthened  period  I  have  presided  over  the  Army,  the 
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Colonial  forces  of  the  Empire  have  come  to  the  front  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner.  I  have  never  doulbted  that  our  naval  service 
is  the  greatest  service  of  the  State,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  my 
naval  friends  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  have  the  support  of  the  army  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  questioned  by 
anyone  who  takes  b.  really  large  view  of  the  matter.  Many  of  you 
are  concerned  in  our  Colonial  interests,  and  you  look  to  the  navy 
as  the  defensive  force  of  the  Empire ;  you  expect  it  to  be  always 
roving  about  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  protect  your  commercial 
interests  afloat.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  to  be  effected  unless 
you  have  the  support  of  the  army  at  fixed  stations.  You  can- 
not have  steamers  afloat  unless  you  have  stations  at  which 
they  may  obtain  coal.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
are  best  subserved  by  a  regular  and  systematic  combination  of 
the  services  for  the  purposes  for  which  both  exist.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Unfortunately,  in  my  early  days  the  facilities  of  locomotion  were 
not  what  they  are  now,  and  I  regret  that  there  are  large  portions 
of  the  Empire  which  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
visited.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  later  generation  has  had 
more  advantages,  and  that  the  Colonies  have  been  visited  by  many 
who  are  sitting  around  me.'  Still  I  fully  appreciate  the  great 
interests  at  stake  in  our  Colonial  relations,  and  as  representing 
the  army  I  may  feel  proud  that  the  army  has  in  a  large  measure 
contributed  to  create  the  Empire  we  now  possess.  I  feel  proud 
also  to  think  that  our  Colonies  are  making  the  greatest  possible 
exertions  to  assist  the  home  army  in  its  endeavours  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country.  I  cordially  endorse  every  word 
which  has  fallen  from  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  President  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Colonies  have  come  to  our  assistance, 
and  I  entirely  agree  in  thinking  that  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  we  should  assist  them,  should  emergencies  arise 
calling  for  our  aid.  By  these  mutual  obligations  the  Colonial 
forces  are  interwoven  with  the  Imperial  forces,  and  are  therefore 
included  in  the  recognition  of  the  army  and  the  navy  on  occasions 
of  this  kind.  I  feel  assured  that  nothing  can  contribute  to 
promote  Imperial  interests  more  than  the  feeling  of  reciprocity 
in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  From  my  heart  I  thank  you  for 
the  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  and  which  on  behalf  of  the 
army  I  accept  from  the  large  Colonial  gathering  I  see  around  me. 
(Cheers.) 
Xjord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with 
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loud  cheers,  in  responding,  said :  Your  Boyal  Highnesses,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — We  in  the  Navy  have  peculiar  facilities  for  learn- 
ing something  of  the  Colonies,  and  always  cherish  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  kindness  which  we  invariably  receive  there.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Colonies  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  Mother 
Country  than  the  Mother  Country  is  to  the  Colonies.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  The  reason  I  say  this  is,  that  unless  our  communi- 
cations with  the  Colonies  are  maintained,  the  people  of  England 
in  time  of  war  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  starvation,  whereas  the  Colonies  could  feed  their  people 
even  if  communications  were  cut  off.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  what  the  Colonies  are  doing  for  their  own  defence.  Now  some 
of  us  have  lately  been  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  adverse 
criticism,  and  held  up  to  not  a  little  ridicule  because  of  the  line  we 
have  taken  in  reference  to  the  naval  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Government,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  we  are  tak- 
ing now  precisely  the  same  line  that  we  have  taken  for  some  time 
past.  My  excuse  for  mentioning  the  matter  is  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  utmost  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child — not 
only  in  this  room,  but  throughout  the  Empire — ^because  upon  the 
provision  made  for  the  defence  of  our  trade  and  commerce  depends 
our  very  existence  as  an  Empire.  Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
agree  that,  taking  the  Navy  as  a  whole,  this  is  the  first  great 
effort  any  Government  has  ever  made  to  take  this  question  up. 
That  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit.  But,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  in  two  minutes  I  will  point  out  where  the  difference  between 
us  exists.  We  are  a  sort  of  pilot,  to  guide  the  Government  in  the 
right  way — (laughter) — and  he  would  be  a  very  bad  pilot  (indeed, 
he  would  deserve  stringing  up  at  the  yard  arm)  if,  when  he  saw 
rocks  ahead,  he  were  not  to  point  out  where  they  were.  What 
are  they,  then  ?  The  first  is  that  this  Bill  has  been  brought 
in  on  the  supposition  that  the  provision  made  is  enough  for 
the  whole  requirements  of  the  country.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  is  an  instalment,  and  a  very  good  instalment ;  but 
what  we  ask  is,  that  the  people  shall  be  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  Government.  The  Government  of  the  day  is  merely  the 
agent  of  the  people  in  these  matters,  and  ought  to  tell  them  not 
merely  how  much  they  are  going  to  spend,  but  the  reason  for 
spending  it.  The  other  rock  ahead  is  that  the  Grovemment  has 
not  given  an  accurate  reason  for  this  sudden  change  of  front.  The 
circumstances  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  as  they  were  before,  and 
do  not  of  themselves  necessitate  this  great  change  of  policy. 

N 
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What  we  say  is,  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  given  the 
reasons  for  altering  its  opinion,  and  ought  to  have  put  down  a 
definite  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  May  I  say  a  word  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  fleet  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  the  personnel  of  the  British  fleet  was  ever  better 
than  at  this  moment,  but  an  enormous  lot  of  reforms  are  neces- 
sary even  there,  and  many  of  us  hold  that  under  the  present 
system  (we  do  not  blame  the  present  Government  in  particular) 
we  can  never  get  things  put  right  because  of  the  absence  of  direct 
responsibility.  The  House  of  Commons  thinks  it  is  responsible, 
but  anyone  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  knows  how 
absurd  that  statement  is.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  hitherto 
the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  on  these  great  questions  has  been 
given  on  unsound  evidence,  or  on  no  evidence  at  all,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  the  opinion  of  the  experts  has  been  presented  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  look  at  the  result !  This  Bill  will  give  rise  to  a 
great  debate,  not  only  in  Parliament  but  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  in  that  debate  nobody  ought  to  take  a  deeper  interest  than 
our  great  Colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  I  thank  you  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  have  received  the  toast.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  President  next  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute."  His  Boyal  High- 
ness said :  I  have  now  to  propose  my  last  toast,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  and  you  will  drink  this  toast  vrith  cordiaUty  and 
enthusiasm.  As  you  are  aware,  we  celebrate  to-night  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  this  Institute,  and 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Institute  may  naturally  ask 
what  are  its  functions,  and  for  what  objects  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  desire  of  its  promoters  to  combat 
the  teaching  of  a  certain  section  of  pohticians  in  this  country, 
who  contended  that  the  Colonies  were  an  incumbrance  and  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  that  their  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  would  be  rather  an  advantage  to  the 
Empire  than  otherwise.  The  idea  of  this  school,  I  believe,  and 
f^m  happy  to  say,  is  almost  entirely  exploded,  and  I  imagine 
that  there  are  few  people  in  these  days  who  entertain  any  such 
opinion.  (Cheers.)  This  Institute,  with  its  motto  "  United 
Empire,"  its  constant  discussion  of  great  Colonial  questions  at  its 
meetings,  and  its  influence  on  public  opinion  through  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  reports  of  its  proceedings,  has,  I  hope,  in  no 
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small  measure,-  contribnted  to  bring  about  the  greatly  improved 
feeling  which  now  prevails,  and  at  which  we  so  greatly  rejoice. 
(Hear,  hear).  We  regard  the  Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  our  warmest  sympathies  are  with  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas,  who  are  no  less  dear  to  us  than  if  they  dwelt  in 
Surrey  or  Kent.  Mutual  interests,  as  well  as  ties  of  affection, 
unite  us  as  one  people,  and  so  long  as  we  hold  together  we  are 
unassailable  from  without.  (Cheers.)  From  a  conunercial  point 
of  view,  the  Colonies  and  India  are  among  the  best  customers  for 
home  manufactures,  it  being  computed  that  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  exports  are  absorbed  by  them.  They  offer 
happy  and  prosperous  homes  to  thousands  who  are  unable  to 
gain  a  livelihood  within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  islands,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  over-population  and  consequent  over-com- 
petition. In  transplanting  themselves  to  our  own  Colonies, 
instead  of  to  foreign  lands,  they  retain  their  privileges  as  citizens 
of  this  great  Empire,  and  live  under  the  same  flag  as  subjects 
of  the  same  Sovereign.  As  Professor  Seeley  remarks  in  his  very 
interesting  work,  "The  Expansion  of  England,"  ''Englishmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  remember  that  they  are  of  one  blood  and 
one  religion ;  that  they  have  one  history,  and  one  language  and 
literature."  We  are,  in  fact,  a  vast  English  nation,  and  we  should 
take  great  care  not  to  allow  the  emigrants  who  have  gone  forth 
from  among  us  to  imagine  that  they  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  same  community  as  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Lessons  like  these  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  continuously 
striven  to  inculcate  throughout  its  career ;  it  has  promoted  the 
diffasion  of  knowledge  respecting  the  Colonies  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  permanent  union  with  the  Mother  Country.  After 
encountering  and  overcoming  many  initial  difi&culties,  it  now 
rests  on  sure  foundations,  and  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  pubUc 
confidence  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Its  value 
to  colonists  visiting  the  United  Kingdom,  for  whom  it  has  become 
a  recognised  centre,  is  beyond  question,  and  through  its  instru- 
mentality they  are  enabled  to  trace  their  friends,  to  form  new 
friendships,  and  to  exchange  experiences  with  others.  No 
trouble  is  spared  in  facilitating  their  investigations  and  affording 
assistance  in  every  way.  It  also  forms  an  important  centre  for 
the  diffusion  of  information  to  intending  emigrants  of  every  class, 
and  to  all  persons  making  inquiries  on  any  subject  connected  with 
the  Colonies,  whether  members  of  the  Institute  or  not.  The 
possession  of  one  of  the  best  Colonial  libraries  in  London,  where 
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the  leading  Colonial  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  pre* 
served  for  reference,  greatly  facilitates  the  efficient  discharge  of 
this  branch  of  work,  and,  in  cases  of  intricate  or  technical 
investigation,  the  aid  of  experts  is  readily  procured  from  among 
the  Fellows,  the  list  of  whom  comprises  representatives  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  remarkably  small  cost  at  which 
the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  carried  on  is  most  creditable 
to  those  to  whom  the  control  of  its  funds  has  been  entrusted.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  entire  sum  expended  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  afbirs  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  has 
not  exceeded  £50,000,  while  it  possesses  property  which  will  be 
worth  at  least  as  much  when  the  existing  mortgage  of  £33,000 
has  been  paid  off.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  notice  with  much  gratifica- 
tion the  paragraph  which  appears  in  the  last  annual  report  of  your 
Council  relating  to  its  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  a 
scheme  for  mutual  co-operation  between  your  Institute  and  the 
Imperial  Institute,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  important 
work.  I  believe  that 'if  those  suggestions  are  adopted  they  will 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  both  institutions.  At  the  same  time  1 
can  confidently  and  most  emphatically  assure  you  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  absorption  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  by  the 
Imperial  Institute  is  involved  in  the  suggested  scheme,  as  appears 
in  some  quarters  to  have  been  supposed.  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  assure  you  of 
the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  I 
call  upon  you  to  join  me  in  drinking  to  its  continued  prosperity. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Earl  of  Cabnabvon,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The 
United  Empire,''  said:  It  is  no  small  privilege  to  be  allowed  in 
this  distinguished  assembly  to  propose  the  toast  of  **  The  United 
Empire."  He  who  looks  through  the  pages  of  history  will  freely 
acknowledge  that  there  has  never  been  such  a  history  recorded 
as  this,  whether  you  look  to  its  geographical  extent,  whether 
you  look  to  its  great  resources,  or  whether  you  look  to  that  which 
is  almost  as  marvellous  in  my  eyes — ^its  growth  during  the  last 
century.  It  is  barely  ond  hundred  years  since  the  battle  of  Assaye 
was  fought  and  the  Indian  Empire  won.  It  is  scarcely  one 
hundred  years  since  the  Australasian  Colonies  were  founded.  It 
is  not  fifty  years  since  Melbourne  was  a  wild,  uncultivated  down. 
It  is  barely  one  hundred  years  since  Sydney  took  its  origin.  And 
so  with  regard  to  the  Cape  and  Canada.  It  is  Uttle  more  than 
one  hundred  years  since  Canada  became  an  English  possession. 
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Sane  ef  these  poaseasions  have  been  won  by  the  sword.  Some, 
OD  Uie  oonttaiy,  have  been  won  by  the  great  energy  of  the  race 
to  which  we  belong.  Who  shall  say  what  will  be  the  future  of 
this  great  Imperial  fabric?  He  would  be  a  much  wiser  man 
than,  I  think,  any  of  as  in  this  room  would  pretend  to  be  who 
.  attempted  to  forecast  that  future.  There  are  periods  in  the  lives 
of  DAtiona  when  great  and  silent  changes— no  less  great  because 
they  are  silent — take  place,  when  cations  grow  up  silently  to  the 
full  Btatoie  of  manhood,  when  institutions  are  recast,  when  new 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  ambitions  and  hopes  come  out  of  that 
great  depth  which  we  call  human  nature.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly the  state  of  many  of  onr  great  self-governing  Colonies. 
Wa  see,  no  doubt,  many  Empires  that  have  risen  and  have 
fallen.  I^ance  once  had  a  great  Colonial  Empire;  Portugal 
<mce  claimed  one-half  of  the  New  World ;  Spain  established 
an  Empire  that  was  the  marvel  of  mankind;  and  we  see  in 
these  days  great  European  Powers  parcelling  out  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  or  striving  for  positions  on  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  our  prayer  and  our 
fervent  hope  is  this — that  the  Empire  of  whidi  we  are  now 
speaking  will  last,  will  pass  through  all  tests  to  which  it  must  of 
necessity  be  subjected,  and  will  continue  to  grow  and  consoUdate. 
There  are  some  of  as,  no  doubt,  who  look  and  reasonably  hope 
that  there  may  yet  be  established  closer  ties  of  union,  and  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  now  exists.  We  desire  it 
for  two  reasons — first,  tor  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
the  illustrious  duke  alluded  this  evening ;  and  secondly,  because 
we  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  both  of  them  and  of  us. 
Bat  yet  I  venture  to  say  this,  much  as  I,  for  one,  desire  this, 
moch  as  I  beheve  it  to  be  essential  to  the  interests  and  safety  of 
Ihe  Empire  that  that  closer  union  should  be  eSbcted,  much  as  I 
rejoiced  when  I  saw  last  year  in  Australia  those  great  Australian 
Colonies  united  in  a  common  work  of  self-defence,  still  X  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  reasonable  man  in  this  country-  who  desires 
to  force  forward  that  union  by  one  single  hour  against  the  will  of 
those  colonists— (cheers) — and  that  there  is  no  desire  to  shorten 
by  one  hair's  breadth  the  privil^es  and  self-governing  powers 
which  they  enjoy  and  which  they  exercise  so  well.  I  will  not 
presume  to  detain  you  any  longer  on  this  subject,  but  merely  say 
that  it  fills  as  all  with  rejoicing  to  see  my  noble  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  honouring  us  with  his  presence 
this  evening.     (Cheers.)     He  represents  an  office  which,  as  we 
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all  know,  at  times  in  English  history  has  not  found  favonr  in 
Colonial  eyes.  It  has  been  sometimes  in  opposition,  sometimes 
in  friction,  and  sometimes  in  supposed  conflict.  But  those  days 
have  passed,  and  that  office  has  become,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
continue  to  become  more  and  more,  under  the  gracious  and 
kindly  influence  of  my  noble  friend,  the  friend  and  peace-maker 
in  all  Colonial  difficulties.  And,  lastly,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  His  Boyal  Highness  for  his  presence  here  this 
evening.  It  is  not  merely  at  the  warm  interest  he  has  taken, 
and  the  beneficial  influence  he  has  exercised  on  all  Coloni^eil 
matters,  but  we  rejoice  at  seeing  him  here  in  that  chair,  and  at 
hearing  him  speak  so  well  of  that  tie  which  connects  the  Colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country.  (Cheers.) 
Lord  Enutsfobd,  in  reply,  said :  Shakespeare  has  described — 

"  How,  in  a  theatre,  when  aU  men's  eyes, 
After  some  weU-gxaced  aotor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  cometh  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious." 

And  after  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches  we  have  heard  to-night, 
not  only  from  His  Boyal  Highness,  but  from  those  who  followed 
him,  I  feel  painfully  in  the  position  of  ''  him  that  cometh  next,'' 
and  fear  my  "prattle  may  be  tedious."  It  shall  not,  however, 
be  long,  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  an  assembly  like  this  to 
go  again  over  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  noble  lord.  I  am 
not  in  the  position  of  the  barrister  who,  while  addressing  a  jury, 
was  remonstrated  with  by  the  judge  for  reiterating  his  arguments, 
and  whose  reply  was,  **  Yes,  my  lord,  but  there  are  twelve  men 
in  the  jury  box."  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  beheve  that  there  is  a 
single  man  in  this  assembly  who  does  not  believe  heartily  in  the 
unity  of  the  Empire — (cheers) — and  who  does  not  intend  to  the 
best  of  Lis  power,  and  in  his  own  sphere,  to  advance  and  promote 
that  union.  It  may  be  worth  while  for  one  moment  to  examine 
•what  are  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  water  that  tend  to  the 
union  of  the  Empire.  It  has  often  been  said  by  some  people 
that  it  is  only  sentiment  that  keeps  the  Colonies  an  integral  part 
of  the  Empire.  If  loyal  attachment  to  the  Crown,  if  ready 
allegiance  t6  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  is  sentiment,  then  that 
sentiment  is  a  very  strong  power  to  unite  the  Empire.  The  next 
question  is — ^Does  that  sentiment  exist  in  the  Colonies  ?  We 
have  the  testimony  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  especially 
of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  spoken,  and  who  has  such  large 
experience  on  the  subject,  having  well  administered  the  Colonial 
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Department,  who  has  travelled  in  the  Colonies,  that  that  senti- 
ment exists  in  the  highest  degree  in  those  Colonies.  I  may  observe, 
in  passing,  that  I  feel,  after  all  I  have  heard  to-night  of  the  necessity 
of  travel,  that  I  am  a  very  unworthy  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
only  two  of  our  Colonies  that  I  can  claim  to  have  visited  are  Heli- 
goland and  Malta.  But  that  opinion  of  those  who  have  travelled 
is  confidently  supported  by  Governors  and  ex-Governors,  by  the 
speeches  of  leading  statesmen  who  have  fought  the  battles  of 
Colonial  politics  and  have  won  distinction  in  Colonial  Assemblies, 
and  of  the  leading  commercial  men  of  the  Colonies,  and  therefore 
I  think  we  may  assume  that  that  force  does  exist  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  What  have  we  to  meet  it  on  this  side  ?  No 
one  can  have  studied  our  history  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  without  seeing  how  much  keener  an  interest  is  taken  in 
Colonial  matters  in  this  country.  No  one  can  doubt  that  our 
desire  now  is  thoroughly  to  understand  the  wishes,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  our  fellow-subjects  abroad,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  Imperial  policy,  to  meet  those  wishes. 
That  is  the  force  that  is  exercised  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Add  to  these  forces,  sentimental  if  you  please,  the  a£fection  which 
springs  up  from  common  language,  common  names,  from  kindred 
blood,  and  from  the  privileges  which  our  fellow-subjects  abroad 
enjoy  with  us,  liberty  of  action  and  freedom — add  to  these  forces 
the  further  tie  of  affection,  and  we  may  feel  confident  that  for 
many  years  to  come  this  Empire  will  be  a  united  one,  and  we 
may  therefore  with  confidence  respond  to  this  toast  of  a  United 
Empire.  (Loud  cheers.) 
The  company  then  separated. 
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THE  TWENTT-FIBST  ANNUAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Twenty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  tiie  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
March  19, 1889. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manghesteb,  E.P.,  presided. 

G^ie  Sbcbetabt  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting,  and  the 
Minutes  of  the  lebst  Annual  General  Meeting,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Chaibman  nominated  Mr.  H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.B.S.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Fellows,  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  the 
Council. 

The  Annual  Beport,  which  had  previously  been  circulated 
among  the  Fellows,  W8bs  taken  aa^ead. 


Bepobt. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Beport, 
deem  this  to  be  a  fitting  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Fellows 
on  the  steady  expansion  of  the  Institute  since  its  foundation  in 
1868,  as  evinced  by  the  following  figures : — 

Annual  income 
(exclasiye  of  Building  and 
Ti^^^  No.  of  Conyersasione  Fnnda, 

*'***•  PeUowB.  bat  inclusive  of 

Life  CompositionB  and 
Entrance  Fees). 

To  June  11,  1869      174      1,124  14    5 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 


276  649  10  8 

210  608  16  4 

271  47^10  0 

849  1,022  9  1 


420 


906  12  11 


661   1,088  16 


627 


1,182  8 


717   1,222  18 


8 
8 
8 


796   1,880  18  11 

981   1,762  18  2 

8  10 


1,181  2,141 

1,876  2,469  15  6 

1,618  8,286  8  8 

1,969  8,647  10  0 

1884   2,806  4,689  0  10 

1886   2,687  6,220  19  0 

1886   2,880  6,268  11  0 

Dec.  81,  1886*  8,005  6,681  2  5 

1887   8,125  6,084  8  0 

1888   8,221  6,406  11  5 

*  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  year. 
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During  the  past  year  95  Beeident  and  188  Non-Besident 
Fellowe  were  elected — together  283.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
list  compmed  1,212  Besident  and  2,009  Non-Besident  Fellows,  or 
s  total  of  3,221 ;  of  whom  8  were  Honorary  Fallows  and  562 
Idie  Fellows.  No  less  than  72  Fellows  compounded  for  their 
atinii^l  subscription  in  1888,  and  thus  became  Liie  Fellows, 
agBinst  42  in  1887. 

The  Institute  has  sustained  a  aerions  loss  through  the  lamented 
death  o(  Sir  William  C.  Sargeaunt,  K.C.M.G.,  who  was  its  first 
Honorary  Treasurer,  and  continuously  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  important  office  until  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish 
them  in  April  last,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  Trustee,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  its  interests.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  Captain  M.  F. 
Ommanney,  B.E.,  C.M.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies,  kindly 
undertook  to  act  as  Honorary  Treasurer  in  succession  to  Sir, 
William  C.  Sargeaunt.  The  Institute  also  has  to  deplore  the  loss 
by  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Eose,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  for 
more  than  eighteen  years  a  Councillor,  and  for  nearly  Mteen  years 
a  Trustee ;  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Campbell-Johnston,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Council;  and  of  the  following  Fellows  :— Dr. 
William  Allan,  Gambia;  James  Armstrong,  G.M.G.,  Canada; 
A.  T.  H.  Ball,  Canada ;  Sir  David  W.  Barclay,  Bart. ;  Emanuel 
Boutcher ;  John  Broadhuret ;  Hon.  J.  A.  Burgers,  M.L.C.,  Cape 
Colony ;  Charles  H.  Chapman,  Hew  South  Wales ;  W.  F.  Cooke ; 
Hon.  G.  M.  Dean,  M.L.C.,  Falkland  Islands ;  B.  B.  Downall,  Cey- 
lon ;  Hon.  C.  M.  Eldridge,  St.  Kitta;  Dr.  J.  F.  Ewan,  New  South 
Wales  ;  WiUiam  Faed,  Hew  South  Wales;  Hon.  E.  A.  Faille, 
M.L.C.,  Nevis ;  J.  H.  Flint ;  F.  B.  Fynney,  Natal ;  James  Gibbon ; 
A.  Goldschmidt,  Cape  Colony ;  Donald  GoUan,  Hew  Zealand ; 
Hon.  F.  T.  Gregory,  M.L.C.,  Queensland ;  Eobert  Hadfield ;  J.  W. 
Hollway ;  Hon.  Thomas  Holt,  M.L.C.,  Hew  South  Wales ;  James 
Irvine,  Ceylon;  D.  C.  Kennedy;  Hon.  William  Eirkwood, 
M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Bahamas;  A.  B.  Eitching,  Sierra  Leone ;  Horace 
Iaws;  Dr.  a.  Macmillan;  J.  H.McTavish,  Canada;  William  Man- 
ford,  Gold  Coast  Colony;  the  Hon.  G.  Manners  -  S  utton ;  A.  H. 
Morkel.Cape  Colony;  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  G.C.M.G,, Governor 
of  Queensland ;  John  Musterd,  British  Guiana;  Nathaniel  Oldham, 
Soath  Australia ;  Sir  William  Pearce,  Bart.,  U.P. ;  Jonathan  Peel, 
Natal ;  Bichard  Philpott ;  Wilson  Bandle ;  C.  L.  BipoU,  Jamaica ; 
Herbert  Itocke,  Victoria;  C.  Bolleston,  C.M.G.,  New  South 
Wales :    Sir  Samuel  Bowe,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  West 
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African  Settlements;  William  Bussell,  British  Gkiiana ;  Charles 
Sadler;  H.  W.  Demain  Saunders;  John  Sawers,  Jamaica; 
Eev.  0.  F.  Stovin;  A.  P.  SnUivan,  Victoria;  M.  W.  Taylor, 
Canada ;  P.  J.  Truter,  Bechuanaland ;  W.  Chase  Walcot, 
Gambia;  Hon.  W.  H.  Walsh,  M.L.C.,  Queensland;  James  C. 
Walton,  Natal ;  T.  G.  Wight,  British  Guiana ;  William  Wishart, 
British  Guiana. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  having  arisen  through  the  resignation 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Parbury  and  J.  Duncan  Thomson,  Messrs.  C. 
Washington  Eves  and  W.  M.  Majmard  Farmer  have  been  appointed, 
ad  interim,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows.  The  follow- 
ing Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  retire  in  conformity  with 
Bule  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election : — ^Vice-Presidents  :  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  E.T. ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  E.G. ;  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  G.C.M.G. ; 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford  and  Clermont,  K.P. ;  The  Bight 
Hon.  Hugh  C.E.  Childers,  M.P.  Councillors :  Sir  Charles  Clifford, 
Bart. ;  General  Sir  H.  C,  B.  Daubeney,  G.C.B. ;  Mr.  F.  P.  de 
Labilliere;  Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  Messrs.  Nevile 
Lubbock  ;  and  Gisbome  Molineuz. 

The  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  the  option  to  repay  a  proportion, 
beyond  the  stipulated  half-yearly  instalments,  of  the  loan  raised 
for  .purchasing  the  freehold  of  the  site  of  the  Institute,  paid  off  an 
additional  amount  of  £1,201  15s.  7d.  during  the  past  year,  and 
have  given  notice  that  £1,414 19s.  lOd.  will  in  like  manner  be  paid 
off  on  July  1, 1889.  This  arrangement  will  accelerate  by  a  further 
period  of  three  years  the  repayment  of  the  entire  loan,  which  will 
thus  be  extinguished  not  later  than  July  1,  1920,  instead  of  on 
July  1,  1926,  as  originally  provided.  The  Council  are  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  terms  on  which  the  freehold  was  acquired  in  1886 — 
viz.,  £30,520,  or  28  years*  purchebse,  calculated  on  the  rental  of 
£1,090 — ^were  advantageous  to  the  Institute,  and  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  land  was  well  within  its  market  value. 

The  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  having  framed 
new  regulations,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  there  the 
arrangements  for  the  annual  Conversazione,  which  proved  so 
attractive  in  former  years;  it  was  therefore  held,  for  the  first 
time,  at  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall  and  adjacent  Conservatory,  on 
June  28,  and  proved  a  complete  success,  having  been  attended  by 
2,892  persons. 

The  ordinary  Sessional  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the  White- 
hall   Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  and  the  attendance   has   been 
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nnasnally  large.  The  following  Papers  have  been  read  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Beport : — 

**  Becent  Impressions  in  Australia."  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Brassey,  E.C.B. 

"  The  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Communication  of  the  Empire." 
By  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

'*  South  Africa."    By  Sir  Donald  Cunie,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

"The  New  Industrial  Era  in  India."  By  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

"  South  Africa  as  a  Health  Besort."  By  E.  Symes  Thompson, 
M.D.,  i'.B.C.P. 

*'  Colonisation."    By  Mr.  William  Gisbome. 

"British  West  Africa  and  the  Trade  of  the  Interior."  By 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  H.M.  Vice-Consul  for  the  Oil  Biyers  and 
Cameroons. 

"  Western  Australia  :  its  Present  and  Future."  By  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Hensman. 

The  accompanying  tabulated  statement  shows  that  the  Library 
has  received  during  the  year  809  volumes,  951  pamphlets, 
22,419  newspapers,  8  maps,  and  139  miscellaneous  gifts.  The 
number  of  donations  has  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  and 
the  following  are  amongst  the  most  important :  A  complete  set 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  proceedings,  consisting  of  75  volumes, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves;  the  latest  edition  of 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  24  volumes,  presented  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Dangar ;  a  complete  set  of  the  South  Australian  "  Law 
Beports,"  from  the  Government  of  South  Australia ;  and 
Blome's  "  Description  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,"  published  in 
1672  (the  oldest  book  in  the  Library),  from  the  Hon.  Michael 
Solomon,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.  (Jamaica).  The  Institute  is  also 
indebted,  as  in  previous  years,  to  the  majority  of  the  Colonial 
Qx>vemments  for  their  Parliamentary  publications.  Government 
Gazettes,  &c,,  which  prove  most  useful  for  purposes  of  reference, 
and  are  consulted  with  increasing  frequency.  Amongst  other 
important  works  which  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  year  may  be  mentioned  (reorge  French  Angas's  illustrated 
"  New  Zealanders,"  "  South  Australia,"  and  "  Kafirs  "  ;  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  "History  of  Jamaica,"  1707;  and  Lycett's  "Views  in 
Australia,"  1824.  The  Library  contained  on  1st  January  6,885 
volumes,  2,868  pamphlets,  and  209  files  of  newspapers. 

In  conformity  with  the  arrangement  referred  to  in  the  last 
Annual  Beport,  back  numbers  of  75  Colonial  newspapers,  for 
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which  there  was  insufficient  space  in  the  Institute,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  will  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  remain  readily  accessible.  They  will  be  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  subsequent  issues.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  Museum  report  that  "  these  papers  greatly  improve 
a  branch  of  the  collection  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
adequately  kept  up  without  a  considerable  outlay." 

A  congratulatory  address  was  presented  to  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  His  Boyal  Highness*s  marriage, 
and  a  gracious  acknowledgment  was  received. 

In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Council  drew  attention  to  the  hardship  which  is  frequently 
inflicted  upon  colonists,  and  other  owners  of  personal  property 
in  the  Colonies,  by  the  Imperial  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Acts,  which,  by  making  the  liability  of  property  to  pay  duty 
depend  upon  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  owner  instead  of  upon 
the  situation  of  the  property,  may  lead  to  the  property  of  a 
person  who  dies  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving 
property  in  a  Colony,  being  taxed  twice :  once  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  once  by  the  Government 
of  the  Colony.  The  Council  contended  that  the  Uability  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  to  pay  duty  should,  as  in 
the  case  of  probate  duty,  be  determined  not  by  his  domicile, 
but  by  the  locality  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death ; 
and  urged  the  introduction  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a 
meebsure  to  exempt  personal  property  not  situate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  liability  to  pay  legacy  and  succession  duty.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  could  not  see  their  way  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Council,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involve 
a  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  change  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  danger  of  involving  this  country  in  awkward 
controversies  with  foreign  Governments.  The  Council,  however, 
are  still  of  opinion  that  the  principle  for  which  they  contend  is  a 
just  one,  and  that  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  the  law 
ought  to  be  remedied,  as  it  presses  unfairly  on  colonists,  and  the 
liability  to  pay  two  duties  to  two  Governments  has  the  effect  of 
deterring  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  making 
investments  in  the  Colonies. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  enunciated  by  representatives  of 
the  Colonies  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  the  Council  have, 
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on  more  than  one  occasion,  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  permitting  the  investment  of  trust 
money  in  Colonial  Grovemment  Stocks.  A  clause  in  the  Liability 
of  Trustees  Bill,  which  would  have  effected  this,  was  assented  to 
by  the  (jovemment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  new  Bule  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  dated  August,  1888,  was  then  issued,  noti- 
fying that  on  and  after  October  24, 1888,  cash  under  the  control  of, 
or  subject  to,  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  might,  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  in  person,  be  invested  in  the  inscribed  Stock  of 
any  British  Colony,  provided  that  such  inscribed  Stock  should 
not  at  the  time  of  investment  be  quoted  in  the  official  Ust  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  a  price  below  £105  for  every  £100  of 
inscribed  Stock  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  in  lower  rated  Stocks  quoted  at  an  equivalent  value. 
When  the  Bill  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  Grand  Committee,  opposed  the  clause,  and  it  was 
struck  out.  The  Bule  of  August,  1888,  was  annulled  by  a  Bule 
of  November  14,  1888,  which  limited  investments  in  Colonial 
Government  Stocks  to  those  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  Council  earnestly  hope  that,  in  justice  to  the 
Colonies,  and  as  tending  to  unite  the  monetary  interests  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  legislative  sanction  may  be  given  to  Trustees 
to  invest  in  Colonial  Government  Stocks. 

The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Australian  Colonisation  at 
Sydney,  where  representatives  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies 
assembled,  was  regarded  with  much  interest  by  the  Council, 
who  telegraphed  their  congratulations  to  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  received  an  assurance  in  reply  that  this  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  Centennial 
Exhibition,  held  in  Melbourne,  was  also  instrumental  in  directing 
attention  to  the  marvellous  results  which  British  energy  and 
industry  have  produced  in  Australasia. 

The  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  a  Convention 
for  the  aboUtion  of  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  sugar  has 
been  signed  by  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  countries 
interested, — a  Convention  which  cannot  fail,  if  fully  carried  out, 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  many  of  our  Colonies,  as  well  as  to 
home  industries. 

Further  negotiations  have  taken  place  between  the  Committees 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  and  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
The  following  bases  of  concerted  action,  which  have  been  mutually 
approved,  are  recommended  by  the  Council  for  adoption  by  the 
Fellows : — 
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"  Considering  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  as  recited  by  its  Boyal  Cha/rter,  that  it  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Imperial  Institute  tofurtKer  the  same  work,  and  that 
the  common  object  of  the  two  Institutes  tan  best  be  promoted  by 
nmtual  co-operation,  the  following  bases  of  concerted  action, 
having  for  their  aim  the  affiliation  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
to  the  Imperial  Institute,  are  suggested  for  adoption  : — 

1.  The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  shall  retain  its  existing  title, 
and  the  privileges  granted  by  its  Boyal  Charter, 

2.  All  who  have  been  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  up  to  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Institute  is  officially 
opened,  to  be  thereupon  ipso  facto  members  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  having  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  ordinary  members 
thereof 

8.  The  Governing  Bodies  of  the  two  Institutes  to  arrange  terms 
under  which  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Institute  shall  be 
admitted  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  under 
which  those  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Instittite  who  are 
elected  after  the  official  opening  of  the  Imperial  Institute  shall 
be  admitted  members  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 

4.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  and  the  control  of  its  finances  shall  continue  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  secured  to  tlie  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  as  set  forth  herein,  a  contribution  shall  be 
made  from  the  fv/nds  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Imperial  Institute,  tlie  amount  of  such  contribution  to  be 
settled  hereafter, 

5.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  represented 
on  the  Council  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  the  Cozincil  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  to  be  represented  on  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  The  number  of  representatives  in  each  case 
to  be  settled  hereafter. 

6.  The  building  in  Northti/mberland  Avenue  to  be  retained  as 
the  property  and  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute, 

7.  The  arrangements  which  serve  as  tlie  bases  of  affiliation  to 
be  open  to  modification  by  mutv/xl  consent,*' 

The  Gounoil  are  hopeful  that  an  object  which  they  have  always 
had  at  heart,  but  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  carry  out  for 
want  of  sufficient  funds,  viz.,  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
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Clolonial  Museum,  may  ere  long  be  accomplished  through  the 
insirumeiitality  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  express  their  satisfaction  at  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  and  thus  promote  the  Unity  of  the  Empire. 
That  the  Institute,  during  its  twenty-one  years'  work,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  pubUc  confidence  is  manifested  by  the  position 
it  has  attained  numerically,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting  throughout  its  career. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

February  12, 1889.  Secretary. 

Donations  to  BuiLDiNa  Fund. 

(To  December  31, 1888.)  £     g   ^ 

Amount  amiomioed  in  previous  Beports       5,085  10  9 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stmben  (Transvaal)           10  10  0 

Mr.  F.  P.  T.  Stmben  (Transvaal)       10  10  0 

Mr.  Percy  Whitehead  (Natal)             10  10  0 

£5,117    0    9 
LIST  OF  DONORS  TO  LIBRARY--1888.       — = 


Donors. 


Ackers  Wilson,  Ayton  &  Byan,  Messrs.  • . 

Adelaide  Jubilee  Exhibition  (President  of 
the  Boyal  Commission)  

Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Jour- 
nalTBarbados),  Proprietors  of  

Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  .... 

Anthropological  Institute   

Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of  .... 

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Axgosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors  of  .  • 

Ai^us  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Cape 
Town    

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Association  for  the  Beform  and  Codifica- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Nations 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Pro- 
prietors of  

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Sketcher  (Melbourne),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science    
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Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trustees  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors  of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the    

BaJlarat  Star,  Proprietojrs  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C.  &  Co 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Barker's  Trade  and  Fmance 

Beaufort   (Courier   (Oape    Colony),    Pro- 
prietors of  

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Belize    Advertiser    (British    Honduras), 
Proprietors  of    

Bell,  H.  T.  Mackenzie 

Berbice  Gtazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bevan,  E.  J 

Bevan,  Theodore  F 

Birmingham  Public  Library 

Blackburn,  Henry    

Board  of  Technical  Education,  New  South 
Wales 

Bombay,  Government  of    

Bounnot,  J.  G.,  Canada 

Brad,  Messrs.  G.  &  Co.,  Kimberley 

Brisbane     Courier    (Queensland),     Pro- 
prietors of  

Bntish  Columbia  Board  of  Trade 

British  Columbia,  Government  of    

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society 

British  Guiana,  Court  of  Policy 

British  Honduras,  Government  of    

British  Journal  of  Commerce,  Proprietors 
of 

British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of  .... 

Brown,  Dr.  A.M 

Bruck,  Ludwig,  Melbourne 

Bulletin       Commercial       du      Cemeen 
(Mauritius),  Proprietors  of 

Bult,  C.  M.,  Cape  Colony   

Burma,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Caine,  W.  S.,  M.P 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto 

Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
ZeaJand 

Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand 

Canterbury  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Law  Journal,  Propriet  rs  of    
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Capa  Times,  Propriotocs  of    ■  . . 

C&pe  Town  Cliambcr  of  Commerce 

Capricomian  (Queenslund),  Propriotora  of 

■Cayloa,  GovHnunent  of   3 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprielots  o( 

Chaioy  Broa.,  Uesars ;  1 

Ghapm&n  &  Hull,  Messrs '  3 

Chuich  Emigration  Society  

-Citizen.  Proprietors  oE     1  . . 

Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G '  . . 

ColonUl    Garudian   (British    Uoodunu),  ' 

Proprietors  of         '  ■> 

Coloui&l  Institute  of  Hollomd    \  ., 

Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New  Zoa-  ; 


Cotonul  Office 

Colonial  Standard  (Jamaica), Froprieloraof 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of  

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of  .. 

Cooda,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G 

Cooper,  J.  Aatloy 

Coorg,  Chief  Commisaioner  of  

Cowen,  Charles 

Critic.  Proprietors  of   

CollmMi,  H.  C 

Cyprus,  Government  of  

Dwly   Chromcla   (British   Guiana),   Pro- 

pnetorB  of 

Dangar.  F.  H 

Darling    Douna    Gazette    (Queensland), 

Proprietoia  of    

Davis,  N.  Darnell,  British  Ouiana 

Davis.  Uuasrs.  P.  A  Sons,  Natal  

Doering,  Samuel  

C^tartment  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply, 

Victoria 

Cepaitment  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales 

Do  Ricci,  J.  H 

Seutsohen  Kolonialgeaellschaft   

DiKgors'  News,  Transvaal,  Proprietors  oL. 

Derail,  W..  Hong  Kong 

Dominica  Dial.  Proprietors  of 

Dundee  Free  Library 

Dorbon  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Durban,  Mayor  of 

Early  Dawn  (Shorbro').  Proprietors  of  , . 
EofiteriL  Australasian.  Proprietors  oE  .... 
Eagtem  Star  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Eajt  India  Association    

EmJgrmntB'  Information  OfSce 
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Engmeering  Assooiation  of  New   South 
Wfiies 

Enquirer  and  Commercial  News  (Western 
Australia),  Proprietors  o(   

Estates  Boll,  Proprietors  of 

European  Mail,  Iroprietors  of 

Eves,  C.  Washington 

Farmers*     Chronicle     (Oathcart,     Cape  ' 

Colony^,  Proprietors  of 

Farrar,  Rev.  Wt,  British  Honduras 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.,  Ceylon 
Ferguson,  Messrs.  James  &  Co.  ,Cape  Colony 

Fiji,  Government  of    

Fiji  ^nmes.  Proprietors  of 

Floyd,  Rev.  W.,  Fiji    

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of  . . 
Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors  ol 

Gahan,  C.  F.,  Western  Australia \ 

Geological  and  Natural  Histoiy  Survey  of 

Canada   

Glanville,  E 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs 

Gough,  E.  H 

Grow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs 

Great  Yarmouth  Public  Library 

Green,  Morton 

Grenada,  Government  of    

Grenada  People,  Proprietors  of 

Griffith  &  Farran,  Messrs 

Guest  &  Son,  Messrs.,  Grahamstown 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of    

Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs 

Hatchards,  Messrs 

Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne 

Hill,  Pearson 

Historical     and     Scientific     Society    of 

Manitoba    

Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of. . 
Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of  . . 

Hutchinson,  M.  L.,  Melbourne 

Hyderabad,  Resident  of 

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  Federation  League 

Imperial  Review  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 

of 

India,  Government  of 

India  Office    

Institute  of  Bankers    

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers   
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IxLBnrance  and  Banking  Becord  (Mel- 
booxne),  Proprietors  of ^'t . . . . 

Irwin,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  C.G 

ItaHan  AMcan  Society  

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jardine,  C.  K.,  British  Guiana 

Johimnesburg  Chamber  of  Mines 

Jourdain,  H.  J.,  G.M.G 

Kapunda  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Kerry,  T.  C,  New  Guinea     

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 

Kilgour,  James,  New  Zealand 

Klerksdorp  Pioneer  (Transvaal),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Knox,  Alfred,  Transvaal 

Koninklijk  Instituut  's  Gravenhage 

Labilliere,  P.  P.  de 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of . . . . 

Launceston  Mechanics*  Institute 

Leeds  Public  Library 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Lewis,  N.  £.,  M.P.,  Tasmania 

Lindsay,  D.,  South  Australia    

Liverpool  Public  Library   

Lloyd,  Messrs.  B.  S.  &  Co 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce    

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Maokay  Standard  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Madras,  Government  of 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of  

Malta,  Proprietors  of 

Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geomphical  Society    

Manchester  Public  Library   

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of   .... 

Muiitoba  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba  University   

Maryborough  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of ... . 

Mathers,  E.  P 

Matthews,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Cape  Colony 

Mauritius,  Government  of 

Medical  Board  of  Victoria 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Aigus,  Proprietors  of 
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Melbourne  Dolly  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Leakder,  Proprietors  of    

Mercantile  Record  and  Commercial  Gazette 
(Mauritius),  Proprietors  of 

Merchants'  and  Planters'  Gazette  (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors  of 

Milne,  William,  South  Australia 

Mining  Journal  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  Canada. . 

Mitchell,  H.  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Kimberley  . . 

Molineux,  Gisbome 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietoi's  of 

Moore,  C.  Wilson,  Transvaal 

Morris,  D.,  M.A 

Moseley,  C.  H.  Harley    

Mosse,  J.  R 

Mueller,  Baron  Ferdinand  Von,  K.C.M.G., 
Melbourne 

Mysore,  Resident  at 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas), Proprietors  of 

Natal,  Government  of 

Natal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of    

Natal  Harbour  Board 

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of  

Natal  Railways,  General  Manager  of 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of    

New  Era  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for ... . 

New  South  Wales,  Government  of 

New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 

New  Zealand,  Government  of   

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency 

Norman,  J.  H 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of  .... 

NorthemMiner (Queensland), Proprietors  of 

Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

North- West    Provinces    (India),   Govern- 
ment of 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society 

Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science 

Oamaru  Mail  (New  Zealand), Proprietors  of 

O'Halloran,  J.  S 

Ontario,  Govemm^ent  of 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

x^OvuencA,  j2j.  ^l*    •.....*•.....«........ 

Pickering,  W.  A.,  C.M.G 

Pictorial     Australian,    South    Australia, 
Proprietors  of    

Planters'  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Pott  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  . . 
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Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of  ... . 

Potohefs&oom  Budget,  Proprietors  of . . . . 

Pound,  A.  J 

Piinoe  Edward  Island,  Government  of   . . 

Qa'Appelle  Progress  (Canada),  Proprietors 

Qnebieo,  Government  of 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Qneensland,  Agent-General  for 

Queensland  Figaro,  Proprietors  of 

Qoeenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Qneenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of    

BawBon,  C.  C 

Bee8,W.Ii 

Regina  Leader  (Canada),  Proprietors  of. . 

Be^strar-G^em,  Queensland 

Begistrar-General,  Trinidad 

Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Queens- 
land  

Renton,  A.  Wood 

Bevue  Coloniale  Internationale,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Bobertson,  Andrew,  Canada 

Bobinson,  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G 

Bohde,  R.  T 

Bo6,  Jose  Mayner  Y 

Boetant,  P 

Both,  H.  Ling 

Bowland.  E.  D.,  M.B 

Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana 

Boyal  Amatio  Society  (Straits  Branch)    . . 

Boyal  College  of  Physicians 

Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham  .... 

Boyal  Gazette,  British  Guiana,  Pro- 
prietors of 

B^yal  Geographical  Society 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 
(Victorian  Branch) 

BqyaJ  Humane  Society  of  Australasia. . . . 

B^al  Scottish  Geographical  Society  .... 

B^al  Society  of  Canada   

B^al  Society  of  New  South  Wales 

Boyal  Society  of  South  Australia 

B^ral  Society  of  Tasmania  

Boyal  Society  of  Victoria  

Royal  Statistical  Society    

R^al  United  Service  Institution 

Ruflden,  G.  W 

St.  George's  Chronicle  (Grenada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of   .... 

St.  Kitts  Commercial  News,  Proprietors  of 
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St.  Margaret's  &  St.  John's  Pablio  Library 

Salmon,  C.  S 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B 

Sands  A  MaoDougall,  Messrs 

Sohombnrgk,  Dr.  B.,  South  Australia. . . . 

Soientific  News,  Proprietors  of 
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Donon. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1888. 


Modi  of  AcquMiloo. 

VolWDM. 

Famphleti. 

1 
NewipapeiB.   ^Ups.  '  MiicelUneoiu. 

1             j 

Ponfttloni       

IHirohaM       

006 

ao4 

881 
120 

12,981 
9,488 

8 

139 

Total . .     . . 

800 

051 

22,419 

8 

189 

The  Oounoil  aro  indebted  to  seTeral  Shipping  Firms  for  their  assistance  in 
the  dlitribtttion  of  the  **  Proceedings'*  of  the  Institute,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
For  the  Yeab  endikq 


Receipts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account  £1,633  16    6 

Gash  in  the  hands  of  Secretary    1    0    8 


£     8.    d. 


1,634  17    2 


8  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 160    0    0 

63    H  »  £10 530    0    0 

11    „  „  to  complete    ....  120  13    0 

90  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 270    0    0 

191        „  „  £lls 200  11    0 

6        „  ,,  to  complete 11  14    0 

1»186  Subscriptions  of  £2   2,372    0    0 

1,306  „  £lls 1,371    6    0 

154  „  £1  and  under  to  complete         146  14    0 

5,182  18    0 

Amount  received  in  connection  with  the  GonversaziGne 321  15    0 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1888,  lees  Property  Tax  ....     1,168  15    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Interest  on  Deposit •         11    5    2 

Building  Fund  (Donations  in  aid  of)    3110    0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 36    6    3 


£8,394  13     7 
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AKD  PAYMENTS 
Deoucbkb  81,  1888. 


Paymestts. 

£      8.  d. 

Sftlaiies  and  Wages 1,098  19  1 

Printing  ProoeedingB,  fto 482  12  6 

AdYortiiing  Meetings  43  16  8 

Hire  of  Booms  for  Meetings,  and  Expenses  182  19  6 

Reporting  Meetings 24  18  6 

Beporta  of  Meetings  sent  to  Fellows    168    2  3 

Postages 812  16  8 

Stationery 187    9  5 

Newspapers   106    8  8 

LibEWfy— Books,  Binding,  Ac 184    2  11 

Housekeeper,  Fuel,  Light,  Ac 89  12  8 

Building,  Furniture,  Bepairs,  &c 904    6  4 

Ooests' Dinner  Fund 28    0  10 

Bates  and  Taxes  25110  4 

Fire  Insurance 19  19  0 

Conversazione — 

Befreshments £290    0    0 

Boyal  Albert  Hall    126    5    0 

Music 66  15    0 

Printing 16    9    0 

499    9  0 

Gratuity 80    0  0 

'Miscellaneous    68    4  2 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   ,.• £1,427  15    4 

Principal 1.570  15    1 

2,998  10  5 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error,  refunded 10    8  0 

6,886  15  8 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £1,546  16    0 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 11    1  11 

1,557  17  11 


£8,394  13    7 


M.  P.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Treasurer, 
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The  Chairman:  I  will  first  call  upon  Sir  Henry  Barkly  to 
address  you  with  reference  to  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council, 
after  which  Captain  Ommanney,  as  Honorary  Treasurer,  will 
make  his  Financial  Statement. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. :  It  has  not  been  usual 
to  make  any  lengthened  remarks  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport  and  Accounts,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fellows  some  little  time  before  the  meeting,  and  they  speak 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  as  this  is  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  this  Institute,  and  we  have  just  been  celebrating 
its  coming  of  age  by  a  banquet — over  which  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  our  President,  presided — it  may  not  be  amiss 
if  I  say  a  few  words  on  its  past  history  and  present  prospects. 
Perhaps  they  would  come  more  appropriately  from  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Institute — Mr.  Youl,  for  instance,  who  has  been  a 
Councillor,  I  believe,  from  the  very  first.  But  having  myself 
joined  more  recently,  I  can  perhaps  speak  with  greater  freedom 
as  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  at  a  time  when  the 
Institute  was  far  from  being  in  as  prosperous  and  important  a 
position  as  it  now  is.  It  may  seem  where  so  many  are  concerned 
invidious  to  mention  names,  but  we  can  scarcely  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  naming  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as.  Honorary 
Secretaries,  beginning  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Boche  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Eddy, 
and  last,  though  not  least.  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  for  eleven 
years  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  late  Sir  William  Sargeaunt,  who  for  so 
long  acted  as  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  devoted  so  much  energy 
and  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  Institute.  As  regards  the  future,  it 
is  impossible  to  look  at  the  Beport  before  us  without  feeling 
assured  on  that  point.  The  number  of  Fellows  goes  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year ;  our  income  for  the  last  four  years,  exclusive 
of  building  and  conversazione  funds,  has  been  over  £6,000  a  year 
— last  year  the  amount  was  £6,406 ;  and  that  income  is  not  only 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  our  current  expenditure  on  a  liberal  scale 
and  to  pay  instalments  on  the  loan  raised  in  order  to  purchase 
the  freehold  site  of  these  premises,  but  it  leaves  us  every  year  a 
handsome  surplus.  We  were  told  at  one  time  that  this  Institute 
would  suffer  considerable  injury  from  the  supposed  rivalry  of  the 
Imperial  Institute.  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  figures,  that  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  on  that  point 
I  may  say  that  we  continue  on  the  most  harmonious  terms  with 
the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  as  is  proved 
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by  the  fact,  which  is  stated  in  the  Report,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  arrive,  with  their  full  assent  and  agreement,  at  the  bases  of 
concerted  action  laid  before  you  to-day.  That  memorandum 
makes  full  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Boyal 
Ck)lonial  Institute  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Colonies.  It  goes  on  to  admit  in  the  fullest 
and  most  ample  manner  that  this  Institute  shall  retain  its  exist- 
ing title  and  the  privileges  granted  by  Eoyal  Charter,  and 
recognises — what,  of  course,  we  are  all  determined  shall  be  the  case 
— that  under  all  circumstances  the  building  shall  be  retained  as 
the  property  and  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows.  It  is  to  this 
memorandum,  containing  these  important  declarations,  that  the 
Council  to-day  ask  the  Fellows  to  give  their  assent.  Acting  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  from 
what  has  passed  at  the  last  two  annual  meetings,  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Fellows  on  the  subject,  we  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an 
arrangement  which  would  enable  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  has  been  so  efficiently  discharged  for 
years  past  without  clashing  with  the  aims  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  It  is  obviously,  I  think,  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties 
— and  for  the  advantage  both  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Mother 
Country — that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  we  should  work 
harmoniously  together.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  calmly,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  matters  on  which  we 
can  act  in  imison  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  do  very  much 
better  work  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  alone.  While 
we  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
there  are,  of  course,  certain  points  which  have  been  left  for  settle- 
ment hereafter,  when  the  organisation  and  scope  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  has  been  more  fully  determined.  Among  these — and 
one  of  the  most  important — is  the  contribution  to  be  made  from 
the  funds  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  towards  the  Imperial 
Institute,  if  it  should  please  the  Fellows  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution.    That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  rests  with  them. 

Apart  from  any  advantages  which  may  be  secured  to  us  by  the 
admission  of  our  Fellows  to  membership  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
we  must  all  be  aware  that  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  bound — I  may  say  morally  bound — to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  that 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  museum  of  Colonial 
and  Indian  products.    It  is  one  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  our 
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charter,  and  which  we  have  hitherto  not  been  able  unfortunately, 
to  fulfil — ^not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  want  of  money  as  from  the 
want  of  the  necessary  space — an  obstacle  rendered  permanent 
since  we  established  omrselves  in  these  comfortable  premises.  There 
is  another  point  necessarily  left  open,  and  that  is  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  Council  of  one  body  shall  be 
represented  on  the  other.  That,  of  course,  would  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  harmonious  action  between  the  two 
bodies ;  but  that,  again,  cannot  be  settled  until  we  know  fully 
what  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Institute  is  to  be.  So  soon 
as  the  Fellows  have  approved  of  the  bases  of  united  action — 
which  I  trust  they  will — ^the  Council  will  be  in  a  position 
gradually  to  work  out  in  detail  the  arrangements  which  it  would 
be  fair  to  make  on  these  points ;  but,  of  course,  nothing  will  be 
decided  until  it  has  been  submitted  for  ratification  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Fellows.  I  think-  I  may  say  the  Council  may  fairly  claim 
the  confidence  of  the  Fellows  in  tMs  matter.  They  have  certainly 
done  nothing  to  compromise  your  interests  in  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  carried  on,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
secured  several  points  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  rather 
doubtful.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  should  there  still  be  any 
doubts  or  misgivings  in  the  breasts  of  any  of  the  Fellows,  those 
doubts  and  misgivings  ought,  I  think,  to  be  entirely  set  at  rest  by 
the  emphatic  declaration  made  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when,  at  the  banquet  the  other  evening,  he  presided  as 
President  of  this  Institute — a  post  he  has  occupied,  I  may  remind 
you,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  This  assurance  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  repeating,  in  order  that  all  who  are  present  may  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  what  His  Boyal  Highness  said  on  the 
matter.  These  are  His  Eoyal  Highness's  words  : — "  I  notice  with 
much  gratification  the  paragraph  which  appears  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  your  Council  relating  to  its  recommendations  on  the 
subject  of  a  scheme  for  mutual  co-operation  between  your  Institute 
and  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
important  work.  I  believe  that  if  those  suggestions  are  adopted 
they  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both  Institutions.  At  the  same 
time  ** — and  this  is  the  sentence  to  which  I  desire  to  draw 
attention — ''  I  can  confidently  and  most  emphatically  assure 
you)that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  absorption  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  by  the  Imperial  Institute  is  involved  in  the  suggested 
scheme,  as  appears  in  some  quarters  to  have  been  supposed."  I 
do  not  think  you  could  have  anything  stronger,  or  more  emphatic, 
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-than  those  words,  and  therefore  I  tmst  you  will  see  fit  to  confirm 
the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  in  this  matter,  and 
the  Beport  as  a  whole. 

The  Hon.  Tbeasubeb  (Captain  M.  F.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.) :  It 
devolves  upon  me  to  lay  before  you  the  accounts  of  the  Institute 
for  the  past  year.  Before  doing  so,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Council  for  the 
honour  they  have  done  me  in  entrusting  me  with  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Treasurer.  As  Sir  Henry  Barkly  has  reminded  you,  those 
duties  had  been  discharged  until  last  year  by  my  colleague  and 
personal  friend  of  many  years*  standing,  the  late  Sir  William 
Sargeaunt.  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  great 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  this  Institute,  great  personal  abihty, 
and  much  business  capacity,  and,  for  myself,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that,  in  asking  me  to  succeed  him  and  take  upon  myself  the 
duties  he  has  so  long  and  efficiently  discharged,  the  Council 
have  paid  me  a  very  high  compliment.  I  trust  I  may  be  able 
to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Fellows  in 
the  same  degree  that  my  predecessor  enjoyed  it.  It  is  not 
necessary,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  accounts,  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  items.  They  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Report  which  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time 
in  your  hands.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  refer  to  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  accounts,  as  being  that  which  perhaps  most  readily 
invites  criticism,  and  the  first  item  to  which  I  would  draw 
attention  is  that  relating  to  the  salaries  and  wages  of  our  staff, 
which  amounts  to  £1,098.  That  represents,  I  think,  an  extremely 
moderate  proportion  of  the  gross  revenue  of  this  Institute.  It 
will  compare  very  favourably  with  similar  expenditure  incurred 
by  other  and  kindred  societies,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I 
think  this  Institute  receives  a  very  full  equivalent  indeed  for  this 
expenditure  in  the  shape  of  able  and  wiUing  service  rendered  by 
one  and  all  of  our  staff,  from  our  Secretary  downwards.  Probably 
few  of  us  are  really  aware  of  the  imimense  amount  of  business 
transacted  in  this  building.  More  than  100,000  letters  and 
docimients  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year.  This  repre- 
sents a  very  large  volume  of  business,  which,  I  think,  is 
transacted  for  the  Institute  on  very  moderate  terms  indeed.  The 
next  item  which  appears  to  call  for  a  few  words  of  explanation  is 
that  for  printing,  which  is  £432.  When  you  remember  this 
includes  the  cost  of  printing  and  distributing  some  4,000  volumes 
of  the  annual  proceedings,  and  that  the  dissemination  of  these 
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volumes  carries  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the  intelligence  of  what 
the  Institute  is  doing,  and  the  means  of  judging  of  its  scope  and 
objects,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  money  is  not  only  well 
spent,  but  is  of  very  moderate  amount.  I  now  pass  to  an  item  of 
£325  for  hire  of  rooms  and  reports  of  meetings.  In  the  preceding 
year  this  item  amounted  to  £250.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
increase,  which  I  admit  is  considerable,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  other  than  satisfactory,  because  it  indicates  that  the  Institute 
is  rapidly  growmg  and  extending  its  sphere  of  usefubiess. 
As  regards  the  cost  of  newspapers,  Ubrary,  &c.  (£240),  I  may 
say  that  the  cost  of  the  supply  of  newspapers  has  been 
much  reduced  through  the  liberality  of  many  newspaper  pro- 
prietors in  sending  us  copies  of  their  issues  free  of  charge.  The 
fact  that  these  newspapers  are  here  for  reference,  and  that  we 
have  lately  adopted  a  system  of  sending  the  files  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  form  a  public  and  permanent  record,  will,  I 
hope,  induce  other  proprietors  to  follow  the  laudable  example,  and 
increase  our  store  of  newspapers  for  reference.  We  are  indebted  to 
many  kind  friends  also  for  donations  of  books.  The  conversazione 
last  year  cost  £499,  against  £420  in  1887.  The  increase  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  last  year  to  hire  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  being  no  longer  available  for  such 
purposes.  The  complete  success  of  the  conversazione  is,  I  think, 
ample  justification  for  the  expenditure  incurred.  The  last  item 
to  which  I  will  refer  is,  I  think,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all, 
namely,  the  payment  on  account  of  mortgage.  The  Institute  has 
again  been  able  to  pay  off  a  considerably  larger  instalment  of  the 
debt  than  it  is  rigorously  obliged  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  to  anticipate  considei^ably 
the  date  when  we  shall  be  eventually  free  of  such  a  charge.  As 
to  receipts,  they  amounted  last  year,  including  the  balance  brought 
forward,  to  £8,394,  as  against  ^,033  in  the  previous  year.  They 
have  been  steadily  progressing  for  many  years  past,  and  last 
year  was,  I  think,  better  than  any  previous  year,  except 
1886,  when  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  attracted  an 
unusually  large  number  of  visitors  to  this  country.  The  subscrip- 
tions from  life  and  other  Eellows  show  also  a  substantial  increase, 
the  number  being  3,221,  against  3,125.  We  had  an  increase  of 
72  Life  Fellows  during  the  year,  as  against  42  in  1887.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  feature,  as  showing  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Institute. 
To  me  it  is  eminently  satisfactory,  because  I  am  absolved  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  separate  ledger  accounts  for  these  mem- 
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bers.  I  notice  one  little  item — £31  10s.  as  donations  in  aid  of 
the  bnilding  fund.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  useful  little  increase 
to  our  revenue,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
to  the  opportunity  which  Fellows  have  of  contributing  in  this 
useful  and  material  way  to  our  resources.  This  brief  and  rapid 
analysis  of  the  accounts  gives,  I  think,  a  fairly  satisfactory  result. 
Tour  expenditure  is  moderate,  and  is  very  carefully  watched  and 
controlled.  Your  revenue  has  that  most  important  of  all  qualifi- 
cations— namely,  sufficient  elasticity  to  cover  all  legitimate  growth 
in  expenses  caused  by  the  development  of  the  Institute,  and, 
moreover,  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  the  charges 
for  debt  far  more  rapidly  than  you  anticipated.  I  think,  therefore, 
I  may  congratulate  you  on  the  accounts,  which  furnish  in  the 
most  practical  possible  way  the  proof  that  the  vitality  of  the 
Institute  remains  unimpaired,  and  that  the  finances  are  in  a  sound, 
prosperous,  and  improving  condition. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Dalgety  :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Report  and  Accounts.  After  the  lucid  explanations 
given  by  the  previous  speakers,  I  need  not  detain  you  by  going 
into  the  matter  myself.  I  will  only  say  that,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  for  the 
prosperous  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  present 
time,  the  Council  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Morton  Green  :  I  would  like,  at  the  outset  of  the  few 
remarks  I  have  to  make,  to  say  that  no  one  has  a  greater  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  Council  of  this  Institute  than  I  have.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  the  labour  they  have  devoted  to  the  Institute, 
and  also  for  the  financial  position  in  which  we  stand  to-day.  I 
must,  however,  take  exception  to  our  being  in  any  shape  or  form 
mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  is  a  very 
undefined  sort  of  institution,  which  is  certainly  undeveloped,  and 
which,  I  consider,  is  rather  in  the  air.  We  are  told  the  great 
argument  for  our  association  with  the  Imperial  Institute  is  the 
proposed  Museum.  Now  I  consider  the  Museum  will  be  very  like 
a  white  elephant.  By  stepping  outside  the  Imperial  Institute 
you  will  be  able  to  enter  the  Natural  History  Section  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  you  will  find  all  you  require,  with  the 
exception  of  what  no  one  will  go  to  South  Kensington  to  see. 
If  people  want  to  obtain  the  latest  information  and  the  latest 
prices  of  products,  they  will  go,  not  to  the  Imperial  Institute, 
but  to  the  marts  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.    Therefore  I 
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strongly  object  to  our  being  mixed  up  with  the  Imperial  Institute 
at  all.  Purther,  I  would  remind  you  that,  after  efforts  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  we  have  been  able  to  erect  this  Institute  for 
ourselves,  and  that  we  are  at  this  moment  in  an  excellent  financial 
position — a  position  very  much  to  be  envied.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  debt  on  this  Institute — a  debt  which  is  to  be  paid  off 
year  by  year — and  I  ask  you  what  sort  of  a  position  we  shall  be 
in  if  we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Imperial  Institute?  The  sum  contributed  will  not  be  a  mere 
£100 — or  even  £200.  It  will,  I  anticipate,  be  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  income.  ("No.")  Well,  it  must  be  something 
substantial,  or  it  will  not  be  valued  at  all.  If  we  adopt  these 
recommendations  we  shall,  I  maintain,  land  ourselves  in  a  morass, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  we  shall  get  out  of  it.  As  an  amend- 
ment, therefore,  I  beg  to  move — "That  the  bases  of  concerted 
action  now  submitted  be  declared,  not  only  unacceptable,  but 
inadmissible  until  the  existing  debt  of  the  Institute  be  paid 
off,  and  that  the  bases  of  such  action  be  deferred  until  the 
Imperial  Institute  assumes  a  form  of  something  like  tangible 
reality." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Leppeb:  In  seconding  the  amendment,  I  beg  to 
remind  the  meeting  of  the  grave  responsibility  that  is  placed 
upon  us  this  afternoon.  We  represent  not  merely  ourselves,  but 
some  thousands  of  members  outside  this  room,  and  their  interests 
should  be  most  carefully  considered  in  regard  to  any  proposal  to 
tamper  with  the  constitution  of  the  Institute,  to  hypothecate  its 
funds,  and  to  join  with  another  association  that  is  still,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  clouds.  A  museima  at  South  Kensington  is  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  valueless.  The  records  of  the  turnstiles 
show  how  little  attractive  that  situation  is.  We  are  told  that 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  absorption  is  intended,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  allow  the  njembers  of  the  Imperial  Institute  to 
have  our  privileges,  we  stand  a  very  good  chance  indeed  of  being 
swamped.  This  building  is  only  half  our  own — we  sublet  a  large 
portion  at  the  top,  and  we  still  lack  a  great  many  things.  For 
instance,  we  have  a  home,  but  no  home  life.  Why  should  we 
not  meet  together,  discuss  these  matters  in  an  informal  way,  and 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  that  we  can  present  to  the  Coimcil  ? 
Under  the  present  state  of  things  how  can  the  Council  keep  in 
touch  with  the  members  ?  Now,  I  use  the  building  perhaps  as 
much  as  anybody,  and  have  done  my  best  to  find  out  the  feelings 
of  others  who  frequent  this  Institute.     If  I  said  the  majority  feel 
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as  I  do  I  should  not  be  greatly  exaggerating.  Had  there  been 
these  informal  debating  evenings  once  or  twice  a  month  we  should 
liave  ascertained  what  the  real  feeling  is  on  the  matter,  and  we 
need  not  have  taken  up  half  the  time  of  this  meeting  in  discussing 
it.  Again,  I  remind  you  of  the  thousands  of  members  who  cannot 
come  to  our  gatherings,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  our  tampering  with  the  constitution  of  the  Institute  in  this 
offhand  way  without  consulting  them. 

Mr.  Fbederick  Button  :  I  rise  to  order.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  new  resolution,  and  not  an  amendment,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  in  order.  If  we  pass  the  resolution  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Eeport,  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  Imperial  Institute.  Now  I  think 
all  the  Fellows  would  be  willing  to  pass  the  Eeport  and  Accounts 
"with  the  exception  of  the  passages  relating  to  that  matter,  and  I 
submit  we  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  in 
case  those  passages  were  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
resolution. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.  :  Speaking  not  only  as  a  colonist  and 
the  son  of  a  colonist,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  a  metropolitan 
and  English  capacity,  I  venture  to  rise  in  order  strongly  to  support 
the  Report  submitted  by  the  Committee.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Imperial  Institute  will  become  an  important  factor 
in  this  great  Empire,  and  will  not  merely  be  a  place,  as  a  previous 
speaker  has  imagined,  where  we  may  go  and  sample  tea  and 
sugar  and  other  products,  though  no  doubt  we  shall  go  and 
examine  these  and  other  Colonial  products  with  great  interest. 
The  main  object  of  that  Institute  wiU  be  to  find  a  suitable  home 
for  a  grand  Imperial  and  Colonial  Museum,  where  will  be 
exhibited  in  a  tangible  form  works  of  art,  historical  souvenirs, 
and  the  material  and  commercial  products  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  mighty  Empire  over  which  Her  Majesty  reigns — a  fitting 
•commemoration  of  a  glorious  reign,  during  which  many  of  the 
Colonies  have  emerged  from  youth  to  sturdy  manhood.  In  the 
report  mention  is  made  of  a  proposed  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  Imperial  Institute.  Now  I  think  the  amount  of  that  sum, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  case, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  in  accepting  the  Report  we  tie 
the  Fellows  to  any  particular  amount  ?  (*'  No.")  Again,  I  desire 
to  know  whether  we  commit  ourselves  in  any  way  as  to  the 
representation  of  this  Institute  on  the  Imperial  Institute,  or  their 
representation  on  our  Council?    ("No.")    I  should  like  ^o  ask 
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also  whether  the  new  name  of  the  jomt  Institute  will  be  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Institute,  or  whether  that  question  has  been 
at  all  considered  ?  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  a  name  that 
we  have  raised  into  a  very  valuable  factor,  and  to  have  that  name 
merged  altogether  in  a  new  name  would  be  very  undesirable. 
These  points  should  be  cleared  up,  but  on  the  main  question  I 
agree  that  the  Colonial  and  the  Imperial  Institutes  should  work 
hand  in  hand  for  the  advantage  both  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

Sir  Fbederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words^  I  sympathise  most  heartily  with  the 
feelings  of  all  those  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  who 
are  proud  of  the  success  which,  during  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
has  attended  this  Institute,  and  are  very  jealous  of  the  privileges, 
that  belong  to  them.  But  since  the  Imperial  Institute  has  been 
started  under,  as  we  must  all  admit,  very  influential  auspices,  I 
feel,  and  have  long  felt,  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  desirable  thing  that 
two  Institutions,  following  for  the  most  part  the  same  lines, 
should  be  in  rivalry  one  with  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  undesirable  if  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  were  not,  if 
possible,  by  some  means  to  affiliate  itself  to  the  Imperial  Institute. 
If  the  Fellows,  as  business  men,  will  calmly  and  fairly  consider 
the  matter,  I  think  they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Some 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  which  the  Council  of  this  Institute  in 
their  wisdom  most  emphatically  rejected.  They  were  terms 
which  possibly  might  have  ended  in  the  merging  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  in  the  Imperial  Institute.  Now,  after  long  and 
difficult  negotiations,  the  Council  of  this  Institute  have  obtained 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  their  assent  to  the 
terms  which  are  laid  before  you  to-day  as  a  basis  of  negotiation. 
Mr.  Webster  has  referred  to  one  or  two  most  important  questions, 
connected  with  the  proposed  arrangements.  As  to  the  name,  I ' 
may  tell  you  that,  in  the  event  of  any  arrangement  being  con- 
cluded, the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will  be  main- 
tained ;  that  is  distinctly  understood.  That  is  a  point  on  which 
I,  personally,  have  always  strongly  insisted.  It  was  of  immense 
importance,  I  thought,  that  our  name  should  be  retained — as  by 
our  charter  the  name  is  declared  to  be  retained — for  ever.  As  to 
the  building,  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  divulging  any  particular 
secret  in  stating  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  partially  con- 
templated, at  all  events,  that  we  should  dispose  of  the  building 
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and  migrate  to  South  Kensington.  That  has  been  rejected 
utterly,  and  we  are  to  retain  the  building,  together  witti 
the  name — two  very  important  elements  in  the  whole  question. 
Thirdly,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  to  be  managed  wholly 
and  solely  by  its  own  Council.  These  three  points  conceded, 
I  leave  any  man  of  business  to  say  whether  they  do  not  afford 
very  substantial  guarantees  that  we  shall  maintain  our  position, 
and  I  certainly  will  never  consent  to  its  not  being  maintained. 
Mow  one  of  the  crucial  questions  which  affects  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Fellows  is  that  of  the  contribution.  For  myself,  I 
have  always  regarded  this  matter  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plimentary donation — £5  is  a  donation,  so  is  £500  or  £5,000.  It 
is  left  vaguely,  and  purposely  left  vaguely,  but  I  never  imagined 
that  in  case  we  unite  in  any  shape  or  form  with  the  Imperial 
Institute  we  should  give  any  substantial  pecuniary  contribution 
to  that  Institute  so  long  as  we  ourselves  are  in  debt.  We  shall 
be  in  debt  for  many  years,  and  shall  not  have  any  substantial 
sum  to  give  away.  In  regard  to  other  points  of  detail — such,  for 
example,  as  our  Fellows  being  members  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  vice  versa — such  matters  will  be  arranged  in  unison  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  adopted  without  your  being  consulted,  and  asked  to  ratify  our 
proceedings.  I  feel  quite  sure  myself  that  the  Fellows  may  well 
leave  these  questions  to  the  Council,  who,  I  think,  have  so  far 
amply  done  their  duty  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  Fellows. 
I  feel  very  strongly  myself  the  desirability  of  the  two  Institutes 
being  in  some  way  united — united,  of  course,  on  terms  quite 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  to  no  other  would  I  ever  consent. 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  has  referred  to  the  words  lately  used  by  our 
President  on  this  subject — words  which  I  think  are  emphatic 
•enough.  I  can  only  add  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  has  told  me 
personally  that  his  desire  and  aim  is  not  to  extinguish,  but  to 
expand  the  Institute,  and  in  the  face  of  these  declarations  of  our 
President  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  we  shall  do  well  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council.  After  all,  these  recom- 
mendations are  only  suggestive.  It  was  at  the  last  meeting,  I 
think,  that  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  Council  would  do  nothing 
to  bind  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  without  their  full  consent, 
and  although  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Council  and  as  one 
of  your  Vice-Presidents,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  they  fully 
deserve  your  confidence  in  carrying  on  further  negotiations 
of  a  friendly  character  with  the  Imperial  Institute  in  order  to 
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discover  whether  there  be  not  some  mode  of  uniting  with  them 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  NeviIiE  Lubbock  :  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  explain 
that  Sir  iPrederick  Young  is  mistaken  in  thinking  there  ever  was 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Institute  that  we  should 
leave  this  building.  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  because 
at  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Institute  I  saw 
Lord  Herschell  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  explained  that  the 
Fellows  were  most  desirous  of  remaining  in  this  building,  and 
they  at  once  said  they  had  not  the  slightest  wish  we  shoulcL 
remove  from  it.  At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  this  Institute  with  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
this  point  was  raised  and  settled  in  the  sense  I  have  named. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clabee  :  Your  Grace's  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Eeport  should  be  passed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  part  relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  should 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  resolution,  and,  I  think,  that  sug- 
gestion is  an  extremely  good  one. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  my  duty,  I  think,  to  put  the  question,  a^ 
it  is  put  to  me.  I  have  received  an  amendment  to  the  Report,  and 
I  consider  I  am  bound  to  put  the  question  in  that  form. 

Mr.  MoBTON  Gbeen  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment for  the  present,  and,  leave  being  given, 

Mr.  DuTTON  moved — "  That  the  Report,  other  than  the  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  bases  of  concerted  action  with  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  the  Accounts  be  adopted,  and  that  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  such  concerted  action  be  separately  considered.'' 

Mr.  Leppeb  :  I  second  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  That  is  a  very  proper  motion,  and  will  meet 
everybody's  view. 

On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  the  Chaibman  declared  the 
Report — omitting  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute 
— and  the  Accounts  were  adopted. 

The  Chaibman  :  The  result  of  the  ballot  has  been  ascertained,. 
and  I  am  informed  the  Council  are  re-elected. 

The  names  are  as  under : — 

President, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  op  Wales,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.» 

G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

Chairman  of  Council. 
His  Gbace  the  Duke  of  Manchesteb,  K.P. 
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Vice-Presidents. 

[is  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  K.G. 
His  Gzaoe  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  E.G.,  E.T. 
OfGhcaoe  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Ohandos,  G.C.S.I. 
His  Gmoe  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  E.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  E.P.,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.T.,  G.O.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  G.G.6.,  G,C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  E.P. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bosebery. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bury,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Granbrook,  G.C.S.I. 
The  Bi^t  Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  E.C.B. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Carlingford  and  Clermont,  E.P. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 
Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  G.C.M.G. 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G. 

Councillors, 


Sir  Heniy  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B. 

Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Coode,  E.C.M.G. 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq. 

General    Sir  H.   C.  B.    Daubency, 

G.C.B. 
C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq. 
W.  M.  Maynard  Farmer,  Esq. 
Major-General    Sir   Henry    Green, 

E.G.S.I.,  C.B. 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  E.C.M.G. 
H.  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
F.  P.  de  LabilUere,  Esq. 


Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Gisbome  Molineuz,  Esq. 

Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Mosse,  Esq. 

John  Bae,  Esq.,  M.D.,F.B.S. 

Peter  Bedpath,  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart, 

William  Walker,  Esq. 

J.  Dennistoun  Wood,  Esq. 

James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 


Honorary  Treasurer. 
Captain  M.  F.  Ommanney,  B.E.,  C.M.G. 

Mr.  MoBTON  Green  :  I  beg  to  move,  '•  That  the  bases  of  con- 
certed action  now  submitted  be  declared  not  only  miacceptable 
but  inadmissible  until  the  existing  debt  of  the  Institute  be  paid 
off,  and  that  the  bases  of  such  action  be  deferred  until  the 
Imperial  Institute  assumes  a  form  of  something  like  tangible 
reality.** 

Mr.  F.  Hogarth  :  I  will  second  that. 

Mr.  DuTTON :  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
Mr.  Morton  Green's  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  may  say  that  my 
mind  is  entirely  open  on  the  question  of  concerted  action.  I  can 
see  many  reasons  why  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  cordial  co- 
operation should  subsist  between  the  two  Institutes.  The  only 
question  to  my  mind  is  whether  the  time  has  arrived  for  it.    I 
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think  one  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  the  recommendations 
is  that  they  are  in  themselves  incomplete.  There  is  an  old  saying 
about  taking  two  bites  at  a  cherry,  and  in  my  opinion,  instead  of 
committing  ourselves  to  affiliation  by  halves,  the  better  plan  is 
to  do  the  thing  completely,  supposing,  that  is,  we  are  to  do  it  at 
all.  An  important  question  to  my  mind — and  one  which  is  not  at 
all  clear,  from  the  explanations  we  have  had  so  far — is  whether, 
under  this  reciprocal  arrangement,  members  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute who  may  become  members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
are  as  such  to  possess  voting  power.  Are  they  to  be  real  or  merely 
honorary  members  ?  We  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  membership  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  It  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial subscription,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  something  purely 
nominal,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  as  many  members  as  possible. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  number  of  members,  as  compared  with  our 
« own,  may  be  something  enormous,  and  if  the  members  of  this 
Institute  are  to  become  members  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  and 
vice  versa,  with  reciprocal  voting  powers,  the  probability  is  that 
the  members  of  this  Institute  will  soon  be  swamped  in  the  control 
of  their  own  affairs.  That,  I  conceive,  would  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  arrangement.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
our  contribution.  I  understood  Sir  Frederick  Young  to  say  that 
this  would  not  be  settled  without  reference  to  the  Fellows.  If  the 
question  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Fellows,  and  if  the  Fellows  means 
the  members  of  the  two  Institutes,  we  should  be  outvoted  and  our  in- 
terests disregarded.  The  point  thus  becomes  a  very  pertinent  one. 
If  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
the  power  to  vote  on  our  affairs,  then,  of  course,  a  great  many 
objections  to  the  scheme  would  be  removed.  The  sixth  clause  of 
4;he  bases  of  agreement  suggests  that  this  building  is  to  be  retained 
..as  the  property  and  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal 
^vColonial  Institute.  That  would  appear  to  suggest  that  the  mem- 
fbers  of  the  Imperial  Institute  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
building,  and  that  requires  some  explanation.  The  seventh  clause 
says  that  "  arrangements  which  serve  as  the  bases  of  affihation 
are  to  be  open  to  modification  by  mutual  consent."  Now  it  is 
very  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  working,  certain  portions  of  the 
arrangement  may  be  found  to  be  objectionable.  It  is  also  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  arrangements  to  which  we  object  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  that  the 
**  mutual  consent "  to  the  proposed  alterations  could  not  be 
obtained.     Although  it  may  be  quite  proper  that  no  alteration 
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shall  be  made  except  by  mutual  consent,  there  ought,  I  maintain, 
to  be  some  proviso  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to 
agree,  there  shall  be  some  power  of  dissolving  the  bond.  These 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  occur  to  me,  and  they  point, 
I  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  should  be  deferred  until 
the  Imperial  Institute  is  in  a  more  advanced  state.  We  should 
be  none  the  less  cordially  disposed  towards  the  Imperial  Institute, 
■and  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  a  better  position  to  form 
a  free  and  independent  decision  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  F.  SoMERViLLE :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  is 
hardly  the  time  for  the  consideration  of  either  the  resolution  or 
the  amendment.  As  I  understand,  the  Imperial  Institute  is  still 
in  embryo.  If,  therefore,  we  bind  ourselves  now  by  accepting  the 
resolution,  we  bind  ourselves  to  an  institution  of  which  at  present 
we  can  know  little  or  nothing;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt 
Mr.  Morton  Green's  amendment  we  shall  be  committing  ourselves 
to  take  no  part  in  an  institution  with  which  in  the  future  it  may 
he  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

Mr.  Morton  Green  :  My  proposal  is  that  we  wait  till  the  debt 
is  paid  off. 

Mr.  A.  F.  SoMERViLLE :  That  may  be  a  long  time  to  look 
forward  to,  and  if  the  Imperial  Institute  turns  out  a  success  we 
may  we  quite  willing,  before  long,  to  take  some  part  in  it.  As 
an  amendment  I  move,  '*  That  the  consideration  of  the  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute  be  postponed  for  the 
present." 

The  Chairman  :  The  Report,  I  may  remind  you,  merely  gives  a 
sort  of  sketch  in  general  terms  of  what  is  proposed.  Any  definite 
arrangement  which  may  be  come  to  on  the  part  of  the  Council  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  before 
being  adopted,  so  that  to  go  into  any  minute  criticisms  would,  I 
should  say,  be  premature. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labilliere  :  I  desire  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Morton 
Green's  proposal,  if  carried,  would  have  this  effect — it  would 
prevent  the  Council  from  proceeding  with  further  negotiations. 
The  Fellows  will  recollect  what  has  happened  in  this  matter.  At 
the  annual  meeting  two  years  ago  the  question  of  amalgamation 
or  of  arrangement  between  the  two  Institutes  was  discussed,  and 
the  Council  gave  the  Fellows  a  pledge,  to  which  they  have 
scrupulously  adhered,  that  they  would  commit  this  Institute  to 
nothing — that  they  would  keep  their  eyes  open,  to  watch  how 
things  proceeded,  and  if  they  saw  their  way  to  any  arrangement 
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with  the  Imperial  Institute  they  would  lay  before  the  Fellows  the 
basis  on  which  they  considered  such  arrangement  might  be 
carried  out.  Two  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  have  done  what  I 
beUeve  we  should  have  been  wanting  in  our  duty  had  we  not  done 
— ^we  have  ascertained  upon  what  basis  it  might  be  possible  for  us 
to  draw  closer  to  the  Imperial  Institute  than  we  are  at  present.  We 
have  now  submitted  certain  points,  and  we  ask  the  Fellows  for 
ipermission  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations.  Several  matters  of 
detail  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Dutton  and  other  speakers,  and,  if 
we  are  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations,  all  these  points  have  to 
be  considered.  Of  course,  the  point  about  the  voting  power, 
which,  as  Mr.  Dutton  has  rightly  said,  might  lead,  if  not  properly 
adjusted,  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  being  swamped  by  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  is  a  most  important  point.  If 
the  Council  are  authorised  to  conduct  further  negotiations,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  they  will  take  great  care  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  Institute  in  this  respect ;  and  if  they  do  not  come 
before  you  with  a  sufficient  scheme  for  the  safeguarding  of  those 
interests  you  will  reject  whatever  may  be  submitted  to  you.  I 
might  go  over  other  points — the  amount  of  the  contribution,  for 
instance — and  say  the  same  thing.  Every  one  of  them  must 
come  before  the  Fellows  again.  We  cannot  undertake — as  I  said 
only  to-day  in  the  Council — to  pay  the  Imperial  Institute  a  single 
farthing  a  year  without  coming  for  your  sanction.  It  is  very 
desirable,  I  think,  that  the  Council  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 
with  these  negotiations,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  Institutes,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  we  have  at  heart,  an  arrangement  can  be  come  to. 
You  have  been  reminded  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  in 
our  programme  is  the  establishment  of  a  museum.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  have  carried  out  everything  else,  and  we  are  bound  to 
consider  whether  we  cannot  come  to  some  terms  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  carrying  out  that  object.  I  hold 
that  by  passing  these  recommendations  the  Fellows  will  take  a  very 
prudent  step,  because  they  will  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the 
negotiations,  and  to  find  whether  or  not  we  can  agree  upon  some 
arrangement.     It  will  then  be  for  the  Fellows  to  ratify  or  reject  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  anyone  seconded  Mr.  Somerville's  amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  A.  P.  Matheson  :  I  second  it. 

Sir  Frederick  Young:  This  is  a  second  amendment.     We 
cannot  deal  with  that  till  the  first  is  disposed  of. 
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Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  Wood  :  There  is  a  substantive  motion  that 
the  recommendations  be  rejected. 

Sir  Fredbbick  Young  :  Then  I  am  wrong. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Younq  suggested  as  a  rider  to  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Webster,  **  That  no  arrangement  shall  be  definitely 
entered  into  without  ratification  at  a  special  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute." 

Mr.  James  A.  Youl,  C.M.G.  :  I  may  remind  the  meeting  that 
anything  to  which  the  Council  may  agree  must  be  submitted  in 
detail  to  the  members  hereafter.  The  Comicil  are  only  your 
servants.  We  are  to  have  our  charter  and  all  our  privileges 
granted  by  the  charter  intact.  If  this  proposal  is  rejected,  what 
will  be  the  feeling  of  the  Imperial  Institute  as  to  treating  with  us 
in  future  ?  It  must  be  the  desire  of  everyone  present  to  co-operate 
with  the  Imperial  Institute,  at  the  same  time  that  we  safeguard 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  your  Council  from  first  to  last,  and  nobody 
can  take  a  more  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Institute 
than  I  do.  At  one  time,  I  may  tell  you,  some  years  ago,  we  were 
as  nearly  coming  to  grief  as  possible.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
late  Sir  William  Sargeaunt  and  myself  saying  that  compositions  and 
life  subscriptions  should  be  invested  we  should  have  become 
bankrupt.  The  Finance  Committee  have,  from  first  to  last, 
watched  every  item  of  expenditure.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  as  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Imperial  Institute  Committee,  **  The  Imperial  Institute 
will  not  be  allowed  to  swamp  us,  nor  disturb  our  Fellows,  nor  take 
such  part  in  our  proceedings  as  we  have  no  power  to  grant."  How- 
ever, the  matter  is  in  your  own  hands,  and  we  have  no  power  but 
what  we  derive  from  you. 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  I  have  Ustened  attentively  to  all  that 
has  passed,  and,  for  myself,  I  rather  regret  that  some  of  the  views, 
now  put  forward  were  not  expressed  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
when  I  did  my  best  to  induce  the  Fellows  to  give  us  some  inkling  of 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Only  one  of  the  Fellows  responded, 
and  he  urged  us  in  the  strongest  way  to  come  to  some  terms  with 
the  Imperial  Institute.  That  was  the  only  guiding  hand  we  got 
from  the  Fellows,  and  having  listened  carefully  to  the  remarks 
this  afternoon,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  really  no 
difference  between  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Fellows  and 
the  views  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Dutton  wishes  we  should  cordially 
co-operate  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  I  rather  gather  that 
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he  thinks  at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  should  not  go 
beyond  a  vague  but  cordial  co-operation.  That  has  been  exactly  the 
view  of  the  Council,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  showing  we  wished 
to  cordially  co-operate  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  see  our  way  to  bind  ourselves  to  anything 
definite,  that  we  agreed  to  come  to  the  arrangement  we  propose 
to  you  to  adopt  to-day.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an  under- 
current of  feeling  that  there  is  something  behind  this  arrange- 
ment, and  that  in  adopting  these  resolutions,  although  they  may 
seem  harmless  enough,  you  are  committing  yourselves  to  some- 
thing beyond  what  they  contain.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Council  wish  to  be  entirely  frank.  They 
are  most  anxious  to  know  your  views,  and,  knowing  them,  to 
carry  thorn  out.  If  you  carefully  study  the  language  of  those 
recommendations,  you  will  see  that  they  practically  commit  you 
to  nothing  definite.  No  doubt  it  would  be  said  that  there  is  to  be 
a  contribution  in  return  for  the  privileges  we  obtain.  If  we 
obtain  privileges  from  the  Imperial  Institute,  it  is  only  fair  we 
should  j>ay  for  them.  (**  What  are  they  ?  ")  That  we  don't  know, 
and  shall  not  know  for  two  vears.  When  we  do  know  we  shall  be 
able  to  toll  you  whether  they  are  worth  paying  for. 

Mr.  C.  II.  LiEprER :  How  about  clause  3  ? 

Mr.  Nevilk  Lubbock  :  The  idea  was  that  there  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  Institutes.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  agroo.  If  we  do  agree,  we  shall  have  to  come  before  you 
and  franklv  tell  vou  what  we  have  done,  and  ask  whether  von 
approve  or  not.  If  you  will  let  your  >-iews  be  known  to  the 
Council,  the  Council  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  learn  them.  The 
Council  h:\vo  no  wish  to  carry  out  anything  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  your  views,  and  we  shall  lcv>k  ujx>n  this  agreement  as 
showini;— ihvnurh  neoessarilv  in  an  undefined  wav — a  wish  to 
corvlially  io-opera:e  wiih  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Mr.  A.  V\  SoMKKViLLK  :  I  would  su^ces:.  as  an  addition  to  mv 
aaiendmor.t.  ••  and  that  tlie Council^  authorised  to conunue  their 
ne^'^iiar.on>  with  the  Imivria]  Institute." 

The  Ch.vikman  :  1:  it  i$  the  wish  of  the  :r.ee:i-g  I  will  p:::  the 
matter  to  :ho  vote,  bu:  I  should  hv^pe  you  will  Iv  sAtisded  with 
the  state  of  thiiurs  as  they  ar>?,  ai.d  with  the  e:.caA>?r.:enis  into 
which  the  Council  have  entei^d — iha:  you  will  aocep:  their  word 
and  ivpiivi  the5*e  pira^sraphs  as  a  :..erv  sketch  of  the  state  of 
a&irs  at  pn«*fni,  which  does  not  bind  you  in  ar,y  way. 

Mr.  li\r»E  Clakkk  :  The  Council  cave  a  pleop?  thai  sothiiii: 
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shotild  be  done  that  would  commit  this  Institute,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Fellows,  and,  as  having  obtained  from  them  that 
pledge,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  they  have  acted  upon  it.  All  we 
have  before  us  now  is  what  your  Grace  has  justly  described  as  a, 
mere  sketch  of  terms,  and  we  have  your  distinct  assurance,  and 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  and  others,  that 
upon  that  sketch  nothing  shall  be  done  until  the  matter  is  laid 
before  the  Fellows,  and  they  have  decided  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  as  men  of  business,  we  have  no  other  course  at  the 
present  moment  but  to  accept  the  resolution  approving  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  pohcy  we  ourselves  have 
pursued.  We  all  of  us  have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  this  Institute,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
desire  to  promote  good  relations  with  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Mr.  Morton  Green  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Somerville's  amendment. 

Mr.  DuTTON  :  The  Council  have  recommended  certain  bases  of 
agreement.  If  we  pass  a  resolution  adopting  them  we  are  bound 
by  them.  What  would  be  our  position?  Should  we  be  com- 
petent to  revise  this  arrangement  at  some  future  day  ?  So  long  as 
we  don't  pass  any  binding  resolution  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  :  What  is  the  object  of  anticipating  a  state 
of  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unprepared  to  deal?  We 
want  to  know  first  how  the  Imperial  Institute  is  going  on,  and 
what  are  the  terms  the  Council  are  prepared  to  lay  before  us. 

The  Chairman  :  These  resolutions  are  in  the  most  general 
terms.  I  don't  think  they  bind  you  to  anything  you  wish  to  avoid. 
The  first  one  states  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  shall  retain 
its  existing  title  and  privileges.  Of  course  it  will.  That  is  what 
we  intend  to  act  upon.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  other 
resolutions  don't  do  anything  which  will  hamper  you  in  any  way. 
Mr.  Morton  Green's  motion  having  by  leave  been  withdrawn, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P.,  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  Kelty  secon- 
ded, **  That  the  paragraphs  of  the  Annual  Report  relating  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  be  adopted ;  "  whereupon, 

As  an  amendment,  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  moved,  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  Matheson  seconded,  **  That  the  consideration  of  the  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  Imperial  Institute  be  postponed  for  the 
present,  and  that  the  Council  be  authorised  to  continue  their 
negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Institute." 

Mr.  Alexander  Sclanders  :  As  an  old  member,  I  hope  the 
Fellows  will  pass  these  recommendations  of  the  Council.    The 
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question  is  now  narrowed  down  to  this — ^Is  the  matter  to  be  post- 
poned, or  are  the  Council  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  negotia- 
tions? (**  No.")  That  is  really  what  the  propositions  before 
the  meeting  mean.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  us  that  appears  on  the  surface,  because,  while 
the  amendment  proposes  to  postpone  the  question,  it  also 
authorises  the  Council  to  continue  the  negotiations  with  the 
Imperial  Institute.  Now,  to  do  this  they  must  have  a  basis  of 
negotiation ;  and  what  better  basis  could  wa»have  than  what  they 
have  now  put  before  us  ?  I  think  every  gentleman  in  the  room 
will  allow  that  the  Council  have  acted  up  till  now  with  great 
ability  and  care.  If  you  look  most  carefully  into  their  proposals, 
you  cannot  find  that  they  have  committed  us  yet  to  anything  we 
do  not  like.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  continue  to  trust  them 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Matheson  :  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  busi- 
ness men,  but  we  are  asked  to  do  an  exceedingly  unbusiness-like 
thing.  We  are  told  these  resolutions  are  not  binding.  Then 
why,  in  Heaven's  name,  pass  them  ?  To  pass  them  and  then 
say  we  don't  intend  them  to  be  binding  is  to  stultify  ourselves. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  several  things  by  these  resolutions. 

The  Chairman  :  They  are  not  proposed  as  resolutions.  They 
are  merely  statements  in  the  report  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Matheson  :  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  postpone  the 
matter,  because  you  would  then  be  able  to  come  before  us  with 
an  absolutely  complete  plan,  and  we  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
a  much  more  satisfactory  opinion  than  we  now  can.  As  a  life 
member,  I  may  point  out  that  I  am  at  a  certain  disadvantage. 
Any  other  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  but  a  life  member 
cannot,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  his  subscription,  and  the 
opinion  of  such  a  member,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Sir  Frederick  Young  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  Council  can  do 
anything  with  this  amendment,  supposing  it  is  adopted.  It  first 
says  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Fellows  is  to  be 
postponed,  and  then  tolls  us  to  continue  the  negotiations,  but  the 
basis  on  which  we  are  to  continue  them  is  not  stated.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  propose  to  postpone  what  we  propose, 
but  they  don't  inform  us  how  the  negotiations  are  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  F.  P.  DE  Labillierb  :  The  amendment  gives  the  Council, 
in  fact,  a  freer  hand  than  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Webster,  M.P. :  May  I  be  alloweii  ^-^  out 

that  these  are  merely  the  linos  wfalib"' 
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cuBsion  as  between  onr  Council  and  the  Gonncil  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  It  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  for  a  body  of  gentle- 
men to  go  into  conference  without  something  of  the  sort.  I  have 
been  told  that  for  two  years  we  have  been  urging  the  Council 
to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Institute — 
("  No  ") — to  come  to  some  basis  on  which  some  arrangement 
might  be  made.  (**No" — "Yes.")  No>y  they  come  with  a 
number  of  resolutions  which  bind  us  to  nothing,  but  give  them 
the  power  of  more  fully  discussing  the  question.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  were  to  go  forth  to  the  Colonies  that 
by  our  vote  to-day  we  should  practically  close  this  question, 
and  leave  no  means  by  which  we  could  come  to  terms  with  the 
Imperial  Institute.  We  know  that  the  Imperial  Institute  is  in 
honour  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  and  that  large  funds  have  come 
from  the  Colonies  in  support  of  that  Institute,  which  will  ere 
long  be  doubtlessly  a  valuable  institution.  It  seems  to  me  we 
shall  do  well  to  examine  the  terms  when  they  are  submitted  to 
ns  in  a  definite  form  in  all  their  bearings,  but  I  think  we  shall 
do  well  for  the  present  to  accept  the  recommendations  the 
Council  have  to-day  submitted  to  us. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville  was  then  put 
to  the  meeting  and  negatived,  and  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  B. 
6.  Webster,  M.P.,  adopting  the  bases  of  concerted  action  was 
carried. 

Mr.  DuTTON  :  Could  it  be  recorded  as  part  of  the  minutes  that 
we  were  distinctly  told  we  were  not  to  be  prevented  from 
reconsidering  all  the  details  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Chubchill  moved,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Broad  seconded, 
**  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows  be  given  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  (Captain  M.  F.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.),  the  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the 
Honorary  Auditors  (Messrs.  Gisbome  Molineux  and  William 
Westgarth),  for  their  services  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
mg. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.  :    From  the  very  cordial  way  in 

which  you  received  the  reference  made  by  our  Honorary  Treasurer 

to  the  services  of  the  staff,  and  the  efficient  and  economical  way 

which  the  business  of  this  Institute  is  conducted,  I  am  quite 

I  need  say  nothing  in  favour  of  the  resolution  which  I  now 

*^'  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
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Secretary  and  the  other  members  of  the  permanent  staff  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year." 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Shobtridge,  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hyde  CiiArke  :  I  beg  to  propose  *'  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  be  accorded  to  the  Council  for  their  services   to    the 
Institute  during  the  past  year,   and   to  the  Chairman  of  this 
meeting  for  presiding.'*    I  am  one  of  those  who  remember  the 
early  days  of  the  Institute,  in  connection  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Youl.     It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  notice  the 
progress  we  have  now  made.     In  proposing  you  should  record 
your  thanks  to  the  Council,  I  must  ask  you  to  do  so  on  this 
specific  ground — that  we  have  a  Council  who  are  determined  to 
act  with  us  and  who  are  pledged  to  that  course,  and  I  think 
we    may    congratulate    ourselves    that    even    when    we    have 
differences  of  opinion  we  know  we  may  rely  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Council.     I  beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council^ 
and  more  particularly  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester — 
our  very  old  friend — for  presiding  on  this  occasion  with  his  usual 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  ability. 

The  resolution  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

The  Chaibman,  in  reply,  said  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeed  for  endorsing  so  heartily  the  complimentary  remarks  of 
the  mover  of  the  resolution.  I  much  regret  that  the  state  of  my 
health  quite  prevented  me  from  attending  last  year,  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  very  different  this  year,  and  that  I  shall  be  more  often 
with  you. 
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EOYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 
Historical  Sketch,  1868—1889. 

The  existence  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  practically  dates 
from  June  26,  1868,  when  a  meeting  was  held  at  Willis's  Booms, 
tinder  the  presidency  of  Viscount  Bury,  to  promote  the  formation 
of  a  society  which  should  assume,  in  relation  to  the  Colonies,  a 
position  similar  to  that  filled  by  the  Eoyal  Society  as  regards 
science,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  as  regards  geography. 
The    meeting,    which    comprised    influential  representatives   of 
Colonial  interests,  and  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  who 
iiad  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  Colonial  questions, 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  an  institution, 
above  all  mere  party  considerations,  where  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  might  exchange  experiences,  and  where 
trustworthy  information  might  be  imparted  to  all  inquirers.     A 
provisional  committee  was  appointed,   which   drew  up  rules — 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  in  operation — and  reported 
to  a  general  meeting  on  August  12,  1868,  when  the  "  Colonial 
Society  "  became  constituted  by  the  adoption  of  such  rules  for  its 
government  and  the  election  of  the  first  president  and  council, 
whose  names  are  here  given  :  — President,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Bury,  M.P. ;  Vice-Presidents,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  His 
Orace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Right  Hon.   Earl 
Oranville,   K.G.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lytton,  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Milton,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P., 
the  Right  Hon.   Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon. Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 
Councillors: — Arthur  N.  Birch,  Esq.,  Henry  Blaine,  Esq.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E. 
Childers,  M.P.,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Major-General  Sir  WiUiam 
Denison,  K.C.B.,  John  Eldon  Gorsb,  Esq.,  Lord  William  Hay, 
Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,C.B.,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  Hugh 
E.Montgomerie,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, Bart.,  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Frederick  Rogers,  Bart.,  George 
Verdon,  Esq.,  C.B.,  William  Walker,  Esq.,  Edward  Wilson,  Esq., 
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Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolf,  K.C.M.G.,  Leonard  Wray,  Esq., 
James  A.  Youl,  Esq.,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  Bart.,. 
G.C.B. 

Trustees: — Thomas  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  George  Grenfell  Glyn,. 
Esq.,M.P.,the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  James  Searight,  Esq. 

Honorary  Treasurer : — W.  C.  Sargeaunt,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary  : — A.  E.  Eoche,  Esq. 

A  deputation  of  the  Council  waited  upon  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  official  sanction  and 
support,  which  was  most  readily  conceded.  Those  Minister* 
undertook  that  the  Governors  of  the  several  Colonies  should  be 
addressed  in  favour  of  the  Institute,  which  undertaking  waa 
carried  into  effect  by  their  successors  in  office,  the  Eight  Hon. 
Earl  Granville  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  a  large  number  of  valuable  works  illustrative  of  the 
resources  and  progress  of  the  Colonies  and  India  have  been  added 
to  the  library.  Numerous  contributions  have  also  been  received 
from  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  India  Office,  and  for  some  yeara 
past  full  particulars  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  been  published  in  the  Colonial  Office  List,  **  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  colonists  generally." 

On  March  10,  1869,  the  inaugural  dinner  was  attended  by  the 
Prime  Minister  (the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.),  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Granville), 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests,  and  was  regarded  as  a  most 
successful  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire. 

In  Jime,  1869,  the  prefix  of  the  word  **  Eoyal "  was  graciously 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Inconvenience  arising 
from  the  similarity  of  the  initial  letters  to  those  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  name  of  the  Society  was,  by  the  vote  of 
A  general  meeting  on  March  7,  1870,  changed  to  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

In  July,  1871,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  elected 
President,  in  succession  to  Viscount  Bury,  who  retired,  and  in 
June,  1878,  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  pleased 
to  accept  that  office,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  maintaining  his 
connection  with  the  Institute  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

In  September,  1882,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  granted  to  the 
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Institnte  a  Boyal  Charter  of  locorporatioD,  with  perpetual  Bucces- 
doa  and  a  common  seal,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  th&t  since  its 
establishment  it  had  "  sedulously  pursued  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  founded,"  and  with  a  desire  of  "  encooraging  a  design  sO' 
laudable  and  salutary." 

In  the  following  year  it  nas  decided  to  acquire  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Institute,  in  lien  of  the  very  inadequate  premises 
hitherto  occnpied.  The  lease  of  a  site  in  Northumberland-avenue 
— the  freehold  of  which  has  since  been  purchased — was  securedr 
and,  after  a  total  expenditure  of  £50,000,  the  present  substantial 
and  commodious  building  was  provided.  It  affords  a  convenient 
place  of  meeting  for  colonists,  contains  an  a.dmirable  library,  and 
offices  where  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Colonies 
and  India  is  readily  accessible.  Periodical  meetings  are  held,  at 
which  papers  on  Colonial  subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
reports  of  the  proceedings  are  widely  distributed. 

Since  its  foundation,  the  Institute  has  fully  justified  the  views- 
of  those  who  established  it,  and  has  been  a  source  of  mutual 
advantage  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

Its  first  Honorary  Secretary  was  Mr.  A.  B.  Boche.  He  resigned' 
in  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C,  W.  Eddy,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute  until  his  sudden  death  in 
October,  1874.  At  the  request  of  the  Council,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Frederick  Young  undertook  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary,  and 
held  that  office  until  bis  election  as  a  vice-president  in  July,  1886  : 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  P.  do  Labilliere— another  member  of 
the  Council— from  1874  to  1881.  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran  (formerly 
of  the  South  Australian  Civil  Service)  was  appointed  salaried 
Assistant -Secretary  in  1881,  and  Secretary  in  16B3,  which  office . 
he  still  holds. 

Sh:  William  Sargeaunt,  K.C.M.G.,  filled  the  position  of  Honorary 
Treasurer  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  M.  F. 
Ocomanney,  G.M.6.,  the  present  Honorary  Treaaorer. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  26, 
1889. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  56  Fellows — viz.,  26 
Resident  and  30  Non-Resident — had  been  elected. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

James  Anderson^  Esq,,  Edward  BrocJclehurstt  Esq,,  Edward 
Fuhrman  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.  L.  Cox,  Esq.,  George  Walter  Davidson, 
Esq.,  William  Ellis,  Esq.,  Henry  S.  Femau,  Esq.,  Henry  Oammidge, 
Esq.,  James  William  Bruce  Oardyne,  Esq.,  Arnold  E.  Gawthrop,  Esq,, 
John  B.  QUI,  Esq.,  Sampson  Hill,  Esq.,  Frederick  Hovenden,  Esq., 
George  H.  Jennings,  Esq.,  Lieut-General  Allen  Bayard  Johnson, 
WilUam  Knight,  Esq.,  Gumming  Macdona,  Esq.,  John  William 
Macfie,  Esq.,  Captain  J.  P.  Mallear,  B.N.,  James  Martin,  Esq.,  Henry 
Oshum,  Esq.,  Bev.  C.  A.  Baymond,  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sandford, 
K.C.M.G.,  Major-General  A.  De  Courcy  Scott,  B.E.,  Thomas  Murison 
Stewart,  Esq.,  B.  C.  Wainwright,  Esq.,  F.B.Met.  Soc. 

Non-resident  Fellows : — 

J.  A.  G.  Campbell,  Esq.  (Selangor,  Straits  Settlements),  Bichard  A. 
Canter,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  Henry  Stuart  Cargill,  Esq. 
(British  Columbia),  Walter  Cargill,  Esq.  (British  Columbia),  Tirl- 
man  Nicuwondt  de  Villiers,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  Major  C.  T.  thipont 
(British  Columbia),  Bhys  Seymour  Fairbridge^  Esq.  (Cape  Colony), 
-C.  A.  Goodcluip,  Esq.,  M.P.  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  Lucas 
Harrold,  Esq.  (ISouth  Australia),  Edward  W.  Hawker,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(South  Australia),  William  James  Henderson,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Hon.  H. 
H.  Hocking  (Attorney -General,  Jamaica),  William  Thomas  Jones,  Esq. 
(Victoria),  William  Kelty,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Philip  Knee,  Esq.  (Dela- 
^oa  Bay),  Arthur  Gustavus  Lacy,  Esq.  (Western  Australia),  Alfred 
Leonard  Lawley,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Mayor 
of  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony),  Frederick  Charles  Liddle,  Esq.  (Trans- 
vaal),  James  Alexander  Liebmann,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Herbert 
Molyneux,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  William  Joseph  Quin,  Esq.  (Transvaal), 
W.  J.  G.  Beid,  Esq.  (Madeira),  Thomas  Bilbe  Bobinson,  Esq.  (Queens- 
land), H.  K.  Butherford,  Esq.,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.  (Ceylon),  Frederick 
York  St.  Leger,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Bichard  Speight,  Esq.  (Victoria), 
J.  Fred.  J.  Tayler,  Esq.  (Kimberley,  Cape  Colony),  Major  William 
Slade  Vincent  (Queensland),  Francis  John  Waring,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
(Ceylon) 
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The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Library  had  been  increased 
by  donations  from  the  various  Colonial  Governments,  Societies 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  from  several  Fellows  of 
the  Institute. 

The  following  additional  subscription  to  the  Building  Fund  was 
announced  : — E.  A.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  £21. 

The  Chairman  :  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
occupy  the  chair  this  evening  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  Childers,  who  was  originally  expected  to  preside, 
and  I  am  also  sorry  that  Mr.  Westgarth,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  paper  about  to  be  presented  to  you,  is  unwell,  and  by 
direction  of  his  medical  adviser  will  not  attempt  to  read  his 
paper  in  person.  Under  these  circumstances  the  paper  will  be 
read  by  our  Secretary.  There  are  some  other  friends  whom  we 
expected— Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  who  are 
absent  through  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Archer,  who,  owing  to 
another  engagement,  is  unable  to  favour  us  with  his  presence  on 
this  occasion.  I  am  sure  we  all  anticipate  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  series  of  papers  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  There  is  probably 
no  more  important  subject  than  that  of  finance,  whether  as 
affecting  individuals  or  nationaUties.  A  successful  financial  con- 
dition is  regarded  in  all  cases,  both  public  and  private,  as  a  proof 
of  prosperity.  A  nation  whose  finances  are  flourishing  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  just  as  in  private  life 
an  individual  who  enjoys  the  luxury  of  being  free  from  debt  and 
living  within  his  income  is  always  regarded  as  occupying  an 
enviable  post.  On  the  other  hand,  any  community,  colony,  or 
nation  crippled  with  debt,  and  with  obligations  there  is  a  diflQculty 
in  meeting,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  such  a  state.  I  will  not, 
however,  anticipate  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Westgarth.  I 
am  happy  to  say  we  have  with  us  this  evening  several  gentlemen 
who  have  made  Colonial  finance  a  matter  of  serious  study,  and 
gentlemen  who  have  occupied  high  pohtical  posts  in  the  Colonies. 
I  need  only  mention  among  others  my  old  friends  Sir  George 
Bowen  and  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  to  notice  a  series  of  valuable 
arguments  affecting  the  financial  and  fiscal  condition  of  the 
various  communities  under  the  British  Crown.  Without  further 
remarks,  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  Mr.  West- 
garth's  paper. 
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Definition  op  Subject. 

I  HAVE  ventured  npon  a  large  subject  in  every  sense.  The  term 
-"  finance  "  may  be  held  to  mean  relations  based  on  money,  on 
a.ccounts  generally,  of  receipts  and  payments.  Australasian 
public  finance  means,  therefore,  those  relations  on  the  part  of 
the  Australasian  Colonial  Governments.  These  relations  com- 
prise two  principal  sections,  namely  those  of  Public  Eevenue  and 
those  of  Public  Debt. 

An  Interested  Audience. 

If  my  subject  may  not  be  one  that  can  be  expected  to  be  very 
attractive  to  a  general  audience,  yet  I  am  sure  that  of  those  whom 
I  now  address,  connected  as  they  more  or  less  are  with  our  Boyal 
<3olonial  Institute,  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  are  not  specially 
enlivened  by  some  personal  and  material  interest  in  some  section 
of  my  wide  subject.  Either  as  colonists  they  are  taxed  for  the 
Australasian  revenues,  or  as  investors,  whether  Home  or  Colonial, 
they  are  drawing,  with  perfect  punctuahty,  I  know,  Australasian 
dividends.  I  can  only  congratulate  them  that  the  last  amount 
asually  exceeds,  I  hope  greatly  exceeds,  the  first. 

A  Minimum  op  Statistics. 

The  term  finance  naturally  rears  up  before  the  mind  a  vista 
of  indefinite  figures,  tables,  and  statistics.  I  should  be  sorry  if 
any  who  had  come  here,  with  their  minds  made  up  to  face  that 
sort  of  thing  as  the  inevitable,  should  be  disappointed  in  not 
^getting  it  after  all ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  had  hardly  engaged  to 
give  this  lecture,  when  I  fell  so  seriously  unwell,  continuing  so 
almost  till  now,  that  to  hunt  after  all  the  supposed  paraphernalia 
of  statistics  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  was,  therefore, 
driven  to  bay  to  make  up  my  lecture  upon  more  general  grounds. 
And,  really,  when  energised  by  despair,  the  points  of  interest 
came  up  in  such  fair  variety  of  succession,  that  I  began  to  indulge 
a  hope  that  my  audience  might  not  after  all  make  so  very  bad  an 
exchange.  I  know  for  myself  that  if  a  subject  which  usually 
bristles  with  figures  is  offered  for  an  evening's  entertainment 
here,  I  should  feel  more  attracted  to  it  if  reUeved  by  a  hint  that 
indisposition  of  any  kind  had  caused  considerable  **  scamping  " 
of  the  statistics. 
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The  Tabipps  and  Tbade  op  the  Empibe,  by  Sib  R.  W.  Eawson. 

I  may  not,  however,  look  thus  slightingly  on  arrays  of  statis- 
tics, even  the  most  serried  ranks,  when  they  appear  in  the 
fit  place.  I  am  reminded  here  of  a  recent  most  important 
M7ork  on  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  Empire,  published  by  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  and  prepared  wholly  by  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  as  chairman  of  the  commercial  section  of  that 
body.  It  is  a  work  that  perhaps  excels  any  other  of  its  kind  in  clear- 
ness, variety,  and  completeness,  and  it  forms  an  unsurpassable 
handbook  of  its  subject,  to  serve  as  a  forerunner  of  that  United 
Empire  which  is  the  aim  of  the  League.  I  have  only  to  add  that 
if  Sir  Rawson,  after,  of  course,  a  due  interval  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment from  such  a  labour,  will  complete  the  financial  in  the  same 
^exhaustive  way  as  he  has  what  we  may  call  its  fiscal  and  trade 
section,  he  will  enable  us  to  salute  the  re-constructed  Empire 
with  an  adequate  vad^  viecum  to  all  its  vast  and  varied  commerce 
£jid  finance. 

COMPABISONS  WITH  THE  PaBENT  StATE  AND  WITH  THE  OTHEB 

Colonies. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  points  of  interest  which  our  Colonies 
«xouse,  as  they  march  at  their  usual  double-quick  step  of  progress, 
are  where,  from  differences  of  climatic  and  other  circumstances, 
they  exhibit  more  or  less  variety  of  development  from  that  of  the 
parent  country.*  Nor  is  the  variety  less  interesting,  in  most 
•cases,  in  the  different  Colonies  or  Colonial  groups  one  from  the 
•other.  The  financial  section  of  this  varied  development  is  quite 
as  fertile  as  any  other.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Australasia, 
in  a  comparison,  whether  with  Home,  or  indeed,  with  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire,  is  the  unprecedented  pace  of  growth.  We 
have  never  had  Colonies,  whether  single  or  in  group,  which  have 
increased,  in  their  short  term  of  Hfe,  to  such  a  population  of  our 
race,  to  such  a  scale  of  pubHc  revenues,  and,  to  be  behind  in 
nothing,  such  a  grand  scale  of  public  debt.  If  we  were  to  com- 
pare the  United  Kingdom's  finance,  upon  a  population  basis,  with 
Australasia,  the  former,  although  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  most  items,  would  fall  woefully  short  of  this  youngest  of 
her  daughters.  In  point  of  yearly  revenue  the  total  of  twenty-six 
milHons  sterUng  of  Australasia  would  require  260  milUons,  or 
about  three  times  the  present  public  revenue  of  the  parent. 
The  comparison  of  public  debt,  between  the  two  cases,  is  hardly 
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less  striking  as  to  Australasian  headship.  Our  British  debt, 
although  latterly  we  are  equalled  by  France,  had  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  unsurpassed  headship  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
world.  But  the  165  odd  millions,  already  piled  up  for  Austral- 
asia, would  require,  for  a  relative  equality  between  daughter 
and  mother,  twice  the  amount  of  the  latter's  great  debt. 

Divergencies  of  the  Comparisons — the  Home  Case. 

But  in  these  comparisons  the  two  cases,  as  we  all  know,  are 
not  exactly  on  all  fours.  Indeed,  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  comparisons  of  our  subject  consist  in  the  differences 
that  show  themselves  respectively  in  the  revenue  and  debt 
accounts  of  the  two  cases.  Our  Home  revenue,  for  instance,  is  a. 
comparatively  simple  business.  It  represents  substantially  the 
national  effort  to  meet  the  large  yearly  bill  of  a  great  State,  in- 
eluding  the  interest  of  an  enormous  traditional  debt,  which  al- 
though called,  in  humorous  contradiction,  "  The  Funds,"  is  hardly 
relieved  by  the  most  fractional  off-set  in  the  shape  of  a  disposable 
asset.  We  rsdse  this  heavy  yearly  revenue  in  the  directest,  most 
economical,  and  least  confiscatory  way,  or  at  least  we  professedly 
sdm  to  do  this  ;  and  that  is  one  reason,  besides  the  question  of 
correct  economic  principle,  for  our  rule  of  imposing  taxes  or 
duties  solely  for  revenue,  and  not  for  any  mixed  case  of  revenue 
and  protection,  with  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  latter. 

The  Colonial  Case.    Tariffs  and  Protection, 

The  Colonial  case  is  remarkably  different  from  all  this.  In  the 
first  place  all  Australasia,  excepting  as  yet  one  Colony,  New 
South  Wales,  has  quitted  the  basis  of  free  exchange  upon  which 
their  mother  piloted  their  youth,  and  with  the  concession  of  their 
constitutional  government  they  have  already  taken  more  or  less, 
to  protection.  Their  tariffis,  therefore,  and  the  resulting  high 
prices  of  domestic  products  which  Colonies  under  protection 
impose  upon  themselves,  only  partially  result  in  revenue,  the 
rest  of  the  extra  prices  being  absorbed  by  the  protected  interests, 
Perhaps  our  thriving  Colonies  are  entitled  to  please  themselves, 
in  this  matter,  and  to  say  that  they  can  quite  afford  such  a 
costly  mode  of  revenue  making. 

None  of  these  Colonies  have  as  yet,  however,  gone  ver\'  deeply 
into  protection.  Victoria  has  led  the  way,  having  adopted  pro- 
tection about  twenty  yeai^s  ago.    But  even  in  this  case  25  to  30 
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per  cent,  on  imported  manufactures  is  the  maximum.  The  other 
Colonies  are  hardly,  even  to  this  extent,  protective,  and  are 
mostly  still  boasting  that  their  duties  are  for  revenue  and  not 
protection,  except,  as  it  were,  incidentally  and  unintentionally 
They  have  mostly  however  of  late  been  gradually  approaching 
Victoria  by  increasing  the  protective  operation.  All  of  them  levy 
an  excise  duty,  more  or  less  upon  the  highly  taxed  imported 
spirits,  and  some  of  them  upon  other  domestic  products,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  duty  on  the  imported  article,  such  as 
sugar  and  tobacco.  On  the  whole,  they  still  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  United  States'  high  protective  duties.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  States  have  perfectly  free  trade  through 
their  great  empire,  while  these  Colonies  sadly  checkmate  each 
other  by  their  inter-Colonial  tariffs,  as,  for  instance,  Victoria's 
Live  Stock  Tax  against  New  South  Wales.  The  Cape  Colony  is 
moderately  protective  in  the  "  incidental "  way,  but  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion,  since  1879,  is  considerably  and  professedly  pro- 
tectionist. 

Colonial  Ke venues  relatively  of  Large  Amount. 

Turning  now  to  other  points  of  difference.  Colonial  revenues 
usually  bulk  largely  out  in  at  least  two  main  items,  which  have 
no  existence  in  our  Home  category.  These  relate,  respectively,  to 
the  country's  lands  and  the  country's  railways.  As  regards  the 
first,  only  conceive  for  a  moment  the  resourceful  position  of  our 
Home  Government  if,  while  the  whole  landed  estate  of  the  country 
had  been  originally  theirs,  they  still  held  from  a  quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  its  area  to  dispose  of,  with  all  freedom,  subject  of 
course  to  Parliament,  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the  public  benefit. 
One  cannot  but  think  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Home  rate 
of  general  progress  might  approach  at  least  some  little  more 
towards  the  Colonial  rate. 

Again,  the  rule  has  been  in  Australasia,  although  not  without 
some  comparatively  slight  exception,  that  the  great  institutions 
of  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  constructed  and  owned  by^ 
the  respective  Governments.  At  Home  we  have  indeed  latterly 
assumed  the  telegraphs  as  a  subject  which  could  hardly  remain 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  General  Post.  Bat  the  vast 
railway  interest  at  Home  has  been  left  unmolested  to  private 
enterprise.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  senior  would  not  have 
had  to  bend  her  diminished  head  to  her  junior  in  the  matter  of 
the  amount  of  pubhc  debt. 
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The  Colonial  revenue  account  is  thus  swollen  by  some  great 
items  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Home  category,  notably 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  railways.  In 
the  case  of  the  lands,  there  is  not  only  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales,  but  also  of  land  leases,  as  the  depasturing  rentals, 
especially  of  the  Colonies  of  larger  area,  as  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia,  make  respectively  a  very 
considerable,  steady,  and  usually  increasing  amount.  I  might 
fairly  estimate  the  lands  and  railway  proceeds  as  amounting  on 
average  to  quite  one-third  of  the  Australasian  public  revenue 
account ;  and  we  must  make  that  important  allowance  in 
comparing  the  Colonial  with  the  Home  case. 

Resemblances  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Comparison. 

In  other  respects  the  revenue  items  of  the  two  cases  are  not 
materially  different,  especially  of  late  years,  as  the  growing 
revenue  needs  in  most  of  the  Colonies  have  led  them,  in  imitation 
of  ourselves,  towards  more  exhaustive  modes  of  money-raising. 
Thus  they  have  mostly  fallen  upon  various  kinds  of  stamp  duties. 
The  inheritance  or  succession  taxation  is  getting  general  and 
formidable.  Victoria,  in  particular,  has  imposed  a  rate  of  from 
S  to  10  per  cent ;  and  she  takes  what  seems  an  equitable  method, 
although  we  are  not  used  to  it  here,  of  levying  the  smaller  rates 
upon  small  fortunes,  and  the  larger  upon  the  millions  of  the 
lioceased  millionaires.  The  importance  of  this  item  to  her  revenue 
was  illustrated  latelv  with  reference  to  the  death  of  one  of  these 
millionaires.  The  usual  over-estimate  which  current  report 
makes  in  such  cases  had  reached  the  treasurer  just  as  he  was 
proparing  his  budget ;  and  it  was  understood  that  when  the 
oxi>octod  revenue  accession  was  duly  reduced  by  the  more  limited 
realities  of  this  millionaire's  case,  an  inconvenient  chasm  in  the 
ostimates  h;ul  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  as  best  might  be. 
New  Zealand,  in  particular,  under  her  rather  straining  debt, 
has  resorted  to  a  landed  property  tax,  and  the  men  of  property 
thero  have  nnmistakablv  rei^lieii  that  thev  do  not  like  it.  They 
have,  it  must  be  admitted,  somi*  sp^'cial  excuse ;  for  the  late 
l>n>tracted  crisis  there  has  been  most  severe  upon  that  kind  of 
value.  When  a  man's  estate  has  been  gnulually,  over  the  last 
few  years,  shrinking  in  value  from  say  £o0.000  to  £20,000,  he  is 
hardly  in  humour  to  accept  a  tax,  the  capitalising  cl  which  lops 
off  vet  a  few  thousands  mon&. 
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On  the  other  hand,  our  Colonial  revenue  list,  while  asually 
strong  in  Castoma'  duties,  is  weak  comparatively  in  those  of 
Excise,  as  we  should  expect  in  countries  where  protection  prevails, 
and  diverts  what  would  otherwise  be  revenue  into  the  pockets  of 
protected  interests. 

DrsTmcTivE  Revenue  Account-Keeping. 
Important  questions  arise  in  revenue  account-keeping,  which 
some  of  these  Colonies  have  attended  to,  while  others  have  not. 
The  principal  of  these,  perhaps  the  only  one  worth  alluding  to 
here,  is  that  of  the  disposal  of  the  land  proceeds.  Up  to  about 
twenty  years  ago  the  rule  was  to  spend  indiscriminately  all  that 
came  into  the  Treasury,  whether  from  land,  or  from  taxes  or 
other  resources.  Evidently  this  was  wrong  in  principle,  for  the 
land  was  in  the  position  of  a  capital  which  was  to  be  eventually 
exhausted,  and  not  income  from  sources  of  permanency.  But  a 
happy-go-lucky  spirit  prevailed  in  these  youthful  societies,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  of  them  prevails  yet.  Victoria  and  New  Zealand 
have  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  The  former  reserved  at 
first  for  some  years  £200,000  yearly  from  land  proceeds,  to  be 
applied  in  some  way  towards  the  Colony's  capital  account,  but 
latterly  this  has  been  modified  into  a  reservation  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  pubhc  auction  sales,  which  average  a  somewhat  less 
amount,  as  the  Colony's  available  lands  are  already  very  largely 
sold  out.  New  Zealand,  since  1879,  has  reserved  the  whole 
amount  of  land  proceeds,  to  be  laid  out  in  land  surveys,  and  in 
reproductive,  or  at  least  permanent  and  useful  works.  Tas- 
mania, too,  has  latterly  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  reserves 
about  half  her  land  proceeds  for  roads  and  other  improvement 
of  the  public  estate. 

DlSTINQUISHINQ  A   CaPITAIi  ACCOUNT, 

This  question  of  distinguishing  a  capital  account  in  the 
public  income  and  expenditure  of  countries  recalls  the 
papers  on  that  subject  which  used  to  he  read,  with  a 
pertinacity  laudable  in  every  good  cause,  by  Mr.  Fellowes  at 
successive  British  Association  meetings.  His  subject,  how- 
ever, was  the  Home,  not  the  Colonial  finances,  and  the  Home  case 
involved  some  of  that  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
capital  which  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  haunt  the  minds  of  most 
economists.     In  the  Colonial  case,  railways,   waterworks,   and 
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such  like  things  owned  by  the  Government  axe  a  set-off  in  real 
or  available  capital.  But  what  are  ships  of  war,  fortifications, 
and  such  like  in  the  Home  case  ?  Of  course,  to  spend  half  a 
million  on  a  modern  war  ship,  and  the  like  amount  on  wages  and 
stores  are  quite  different  things,  seeing  that  the  one  sum  passes 
into  a  permanent  result,  while  the  other  absolutely  and  at 
once  disappears.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  distinction,  what 
the  practical  difference,  if  such  permanent  item  have  no  market- 
able value  so  as  to  make  it  capital  in  the  ordinary  or  business 
sense  of  the  word  ?  Suppose  it  became  for  any  reason  desirable 
to  realise  in  the  market  some  of  our  great  war  ships.  Would 
they  be  worth  more  than  old  wood  or  metal  ?  The  speculative 
buyers  would  not  be  allowed,  of  course,  to  go  buccaneering 
with  them  as  war  ships.  Or,  again,  suppose  some  elaborate 
town  fortifications,  that  have  from  first  to  last  '*  cost  a  mint 
of  money,"  are  to  be  abandoned  under  the  modem  view  that 
a  million  of  well-drilled  young  riflemen  are  a  superior  as 
well  as  an  ubiquitous  defence.  The  Government,  let  us  sup- 
pose, invite  from  the  Mayor  of  the  fortified  town  **  a  bid 
for  the  lot " ;  but  his  worship  probably  replies  that  he  could 
hardly  venture  to  relieve  the  Government  of  this  old  stock  with- 
out some  substantial  dole  from  the  Treasury  towards  the  cost  of 
levelhng  into  a  recreation  ground  for  the  citizens. 

Comparisons  in  Expenditure  ;  Defensive  Force  ;  Education. 

The  subject  of  public  expenditure  is  less  important  in  my 
inquiry  than  that  of  revenue.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  always 
much  more  difficult  to  get  revenue  than  to  spend  it  when  got. 
But  there  are  two  items  of  expenditure  which  supply  an 
interesting  comparison  as  between  parent  and  offspring.  In  one 
of  these  items  we  are  more  profuse  at  home,  while  the  Colonies 
exceed  in  the  other.  The  one  is  military  and  naval  force,  the 
other  education. 

But  in  this  first  question,  the  Colonies,  although  in  their 
youthful  weakness  long  held  free  by  their  generous  and  strong 
mother,  have  latterly  arisen  to  their  duty,  and  the  recent  arrange- 
ment for  joint  naval  defence  is  the  happy  inauguration  of  a  more 
equitable  partnership.  Australasia  is  to  contribute  £126,000 
yearly  for  ten  years  towards  Imperial  naval  defence.  Forces » 
more  or  less  military,  are  gradually  arising  in  the  Colonies.  As 
yet,  however,  the  Imperial  yearly  naval  and  military  budget  of 
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upwards  of    thirty  millioas   has  not  had  any  serious  relative 
approach  by  AustraJasia.* 

The  education  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  by  far  the 
most  fayour  on  the  Colonial  ground.  The  old  traditional 
tendencies  still  lingering  at  home  favour  in  preference  the  mili- 
tary to  the  educational  ideal,  while  the  new  economic  tendencies  in 
Colonies  are  apt  to  depreciate  the  professional  soldier,  and  to  give 
a  first  importance  to  education.  Colonies  march  to  their  end, 
in  this  respect,  much  easier  than  at  home,  where  the  religions 
denominations  which  had  at  fir^t  laid  fast  hold  of  education  have 
kept  it  more  tenaciously  than  in  the  Colonial  case.  In  denomi- 
national education  we  must  needs  recognise  that  the  prime  object 
is  not  education,  but  that  education  is  only  a  means  to  bring  the 
child  into  the  denomination,  or  to  surely  keep  it  there.  Of  course 
the  State,  so  soon  as  it  realises  that  it  is  the  parent,  and  the 
only  possible  parent  of  the  whole  flock,  cannot  tolerate  such 
secondary  or  merely  contingent  education,  and  intervenes  with 
the  public  school,  or  at  least  with  a,  State- supervised  denomina- 
tionahsm.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
National  or  popular  churches  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  only 
doing  their  duty  iu  those  earlier  times  which  preceded  the  States' 
.direct  intervention,  to  take  all  possible  charge  of  the  education, 
as  of  the  religion,  of  the  people.  The  Colonies  have  not  had  to 
dig  up  the  tenacious  roots  of  the  Home  case,  and  have  ahke 
promptly  and  iu  most  cases  very  liberally  endowed  education. 
The  tendency  there  is  towards  not  only  an  entirely  free  educa- 
tion, but  a  very  high  common  standard.  In  the  Colonial  view, 
even  more  strongly  than  in  the  Home  view,  the  State  cannot 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  its  socio-economic  future,  to  allow  any  of 
its  children,  through  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  natural  parent, 
to  grow  up  uneducated.  The  Mother  Country,  however,  has 
made  gallaJit  steps  since  her  great  Act  of  1870,  for  she  now 
devotes  no  less  than  five  milUons  yearly  towards  educating  her 
legions  of  children,  very  many  of  whom  are  so  miserably  poor 
as  to  be  unable  otherwise  to  secure  this  benefit.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  all  private  contribution.    But,  eveu  so,  she  is  already 

*  I  am  ceminded  by  Sir  Graham  Berry's  lemarks  that  tho  Australasiai) 
ColonJes  have  eipended  already  vary  largo  iwnoants  (fli,000,000  in  aJl)  on 
land  foicsB  and  fortification  a.  Indeed,  I  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  very  complete  defence  of  the  Port  Phillip  Heads 
and  haibouc  entiance  at  Queens-chfle,  auder  the  very  able  direction  of 
Hajoi  DonieU.— TF.  W. 
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far  surpassed  by  her  Colonies.  New  Zealand  in  particular  has, 
in  spite  even  of  times  of  depression,  shown  exemplary  liberality, 
as  the  vote  for  the  current  year,  1888—89,  is  £379,000  for  a 
population  of  620,000.  She  has  thus  developed  an  educational 
programme  which  might  fit  every  youth  of  the  society  to  fill  any 
of  its  positions  up  to  the  very  highest.  Canada,  too,  has  long 
taken  the  highest  position  in  the  Education  question,  while  the 
Gape  Colony  shows  an  active  array  of  educational  agency 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  very  mixed  population. 

Colonial  Indebtedness. 

I  now  pass  from  considerations  of  public  revenue  to  those  of 
public  debt.  The  principle  of  pubhc  indebtedness,  at  least  in  its 
ubiquity  as  well  as  its  relatively  large  proportions,  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  a  special  feature  of  our  time,  and  one  that  is  as  but 
of  yesterday.  Our  Home  cities  and  towns  are  rapidly  following 
our  Home  Government  in  the  arts  and  facilities  of  borrowing. 
But  the  plunge  into  this  modern  ocean  made  by  our  Australasian 
Colonies  is  to  a  depth  altogether  unexampled.  Only  a  generation 
back  these  Colonies  had  no  debt  excepting  some  such  tiny 
casualty  as,  for  instance,  the  Gabrielli  Loan  of  £700,000  for 
improving  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  and 
needs  consequent  on  the  great  Victorian  gold  production.  The 
ball  was  opened  efifectively  thirty  years  ago  by  Victoria's  first 
railway  loan  of  £8,000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  was  raised,  by 
several  successive  issues,  in  London.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
six  per  cent.,  and  for  even  this  high  interest  a  price  of  rather 
less  than  •*  par,"  or  100,  had  at  the  first  to  be  submitted  to.* 

The  Interest  Kates  paid  by  Colonies. 

The  history  of  interest  rates  on  these  Colonies*  loans  would 
present  one  succession  of  marvels.  Victoria's  latest  loan, 
£3,000,000  in  amount,  and  issued  here  only  last  January,  was  at 
3 J  per  cent.,  and  realised  103 J  per  cent.     New  South  Wales  has 

*  I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Country  Manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  for  correcting  me  here.  Although  some 
of  the  other  Colonies,  earUer  Six  per  Cents,  sold  at  a  discount,  notably  those 
of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  which  up  to  about  18C7  were  sold  as  low 
respectively  as  85  and  90,  yet  this  first  Victoria  loan  all  realised  a  premium 
at  issue,  the  average  being  as  much  as  nearly  lOG.  Queensland  presents 
to-day  rather  a  striking  comparison,  seeing  that  her  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  are  now  (April  2)  at  the  price  of  101}  in  the  London  market.— TF.  TV. 
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been  issoing  only  3i^  per  cent,  for  the  last  five  years,  and  tbtit 
Colony  has,  within  that  interval,  reached  the  climax  of  borrowing 
pretension  amongst  her  fellows,  by  the  distinction  of  having  quite 
lately  issued,  iu  three  rapidly  succeeding  loans,  a  total  ot 
£1S,600,000  within  as  many  months.  And  vet  her  3^  per  cents. 
have  stood  as  high  as  105  to  107,  although  at  this  moment,  in 
rather  depressed  times,  they  are  down  to  103.  Queensland  has 
also  issued  3i  per  cent.,  which  now  stand  atlOl.  No  doubt  the 
rest  of  these  Colonies  lure  to  follow  this  example  on  the  occasion 
of  their  next  loan  issues.  Indeed,  seeing  that  this  stock  has  al- 
ready gone  to  a  premium,  the  question  is  now  for  a  3  per  cent.,  in 
accordance  with  a  "  law,"  or  fact  of  our  market  as  to  the  relative 
diafavour  of  premiums,  which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

AustbaeiAsia's  Debt  beiiAtively  of  Unprecedented  Auookt. 

The  united  public  indebtedness  of  Australasia  now  exceeds 
£165,000,000,  which  does  not  include  £10,000,000  more  of 
municipal  and  harbour  borrowing.  And  the  race  is  still  so 
faut  that  this  amount,  astonishing  as  it  may  bo  to-day,  will  be 
regarded  to-morrow  as  altogether  inadequate  to  Australasian 
capabihties  and  destinies.  In  reflecting  on  such  vast,  almost 
incredible  amounts,  the  suddenness  of  their  creation,  and  the 
facihty  with  which  they  seem  to  be  over  absorbed  by  home 
investment,  one  is  naturally  led  into  a  curious,  and,  perhaps, 
somewhat  recondite  inquiry,  as  to  how  this  absorption  of  so 
much  new  stock  has  concurrently  and  so  conveniently  arisen  in 
the  Home  market. 

Besebve  Funds  op  Modeen  Business. 

No  feature  is  more  prominent  in  the  business  hfa  of  to-day 
than  that  of  the  principle  of  the  Beserved  Fund  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  kind  of  modem  trading,  at  least  under  the 
ubiquitous  joint-stock  system.  And  yet  this  reserved  fund,  in 
any  noticeable  general  business  sense,  is  entirely  a  feature  of  our 
own  time,  and  within,  I  may  say,  and  even  well  within,  the 
present  century.  We  are  to  understand  either  that  the  kinds  of 
business  which  now  require  this  fund  did  not  previously  exist,  or 
that  our  predecessors,  in  the  less  experienced  or  less  cautious 
past,  did  without  them. 

The  former  ratber  than  the  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  explanation. 
Take,    for    example,    that   huge    section  of    to-day's  business 
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connected  with  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  glance  at  the  vast 
volume  of  its  work  under  the  three  chief  heads,  life  insurance, 
fire  insurance,  marine  insurance.  This  modem  world  of  human 
interests  is  barely  three-quarters  of  a  century  old.  One  of  the 
very  earliest,  as  well  as  to-day  the  largest  and  most  successful,  of 
our  life  insurance  associations,  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund,  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  already  piled  up  for  itself  a  reserve  of 
over  £8,000,000,  was  founded  only  in  1815.  One  of  its 
founders,  a  near  relative  of  my  own,  used  to  amuse  us  with  his 
account  of  the  serious  opposition  the  institution  encountered  at 
first  from  the  Scotch  clergy,  who  accused  it  of  setting  forth,  in  its 
profane  tabulations,  a  perfectly  reliable  degree  of  certainty  in 
human  life,  which  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  to  be 
of  all  things  the  most  uncertain. 

Now  these  insurance  reserves  amount  collectively  to-day  to 
above  £160,000,000.  And  this  amount  is  continually  increasing. 
Indeed,  those  of  my  audience  who  may  be  directors  of  insurance 
companies  are  not  permitted  to  forget  the  latter  fact ;  for  if  their 
years'  accounts  fail  to  show  the  usual  increase  to  business  and 
reserve,  there  will  be  pointed  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  why.  And, 
again,  this  is  but  one  branch  of  reserves.  Banking  and  countless 
other  forms  of  joint  stock  or  trust  association  have  each  and  all 
to-day  more  or  less  participation  in  a  vast  national  reserve,  and 
each  member  exhibits  no  small  rivalry  in  thus  accrediting  itself 
to  the  public.  Let  me  take,  for  instance,  only  one  class  of  trade 
association  connected  with  our  Colonies,  namely,  that  of  loan, 
mortgage,  and  agency,  whose  almost  countless  companies  have 
already  reserves  of  many  millions.  And,  finally,  to  all  this  we 
must  add  the  countless  private  fortunes  of  modern  business, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  go  so  largely  into  Colonial  security,  and 
especially  the  AustraHan  section. 

Colonial  Stocks  for  these  Reserves. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  secret  of  the  timely  and  wonderful 
opening  which  modern  business  development  has  provided  for  the 
vast  scale  of  our  Colonial  loan  issues.  Indeed,  the  Colonies  may 
well  surmise  that  the  investing  public  at  home  must  have  fared 
poorly  of  late  without  Colonial  help  in  this  way.  Prior  to  the 
later  heavy  Colonial  issues,  there  were  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  investment  resources  for  the  huge  and  ever-increasing  surplus 
firnd  of  the  country's  savings  and  profits  were  falling  short.     For 
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inatuice,  the  iuGiirancQ  calcalationB  at  first  were  based  upon  4 
per  c«nt.  as  the  aseured  minimutn  of  procurable  interest.  But 
latterly  the  land  mortgage  rates  have  fallen  to  3J  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  due  largely  to  these  great  Colonial  issues  that  the  fall  has 
been  stayed  at  that  rate.  Most  of  our  insurance  companies, 
which  at  first  took  no  powers  to  invest  in  each  an  unknown,  or 
imconsidered,  article  as  a  Colonial  Government  security,  have 
latterly  been  extending  these  powers,  and  very  promptly  avaihng 
of  the  extension  to  effect  very  large  investments.  Another  indi- 
cation of  this  relative  shortness  of  supply  of  investment  material 
was  what  is  termed  in  the  market  "  the  scarcity  of  Consols," 
which  meant,  practically,  that  our  Three  per  Gents.,  faihng  other 
good  stocks  of  higher  interest,  had  passed  so  largely  into  private 
investment,  as  to  be  hardly  obtainable  or  borrowabie  for  market 
operations. 

Well,  our  Colonies  have  not  been  behindhand  of  late  to  fill  up 
this  growing  gap  in  the  parental  loans.  If  their  loyalty  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  cordiality  of  this  response,  it  literally  overflows. 
During  my  late  visit  to  these  Colonies,  it  was  my  agreeable  duty 
to  point  out  to  them  a  fresh  gap,  of  even  a  more  immediate  and 
pressing  character,  which  our  present  distinguished  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  prepar- 
ing for  them,  in  the  grand  Conversion  which  he  has  already  all  but 
successfully  completed,  in  the  substitution  of  a  lower  interest  stock 
for  the  venerable  British  Three  per  Cents.  When  the  widows  and 
orphans  are  thrust  out  of  these  accustomed  Threes,  it  seems 
hfurdly  fair  to  deny  them  the  Colonial  substitute,  if,  as  we  are  all 
proud  to  beUeve  of  our  Colonies,  the  one  resource  will  prove  quite 
as  reliable  as  the  other.  This  great  question  of  extending  to 
Colonial  stocks  that  Trusts'  status  enjoyed  by  and  still  restricted  to 
the  principal  British  and  Indian  securities  will  be  treated  further 
on,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  which  the  expected  concession  will 
afford  for  inaugurating  one  great  uniform  and  definitive  Three  per 
Cent.  Australasian  Stock.  The  Canadian  Dominion  has  already 
saccessfully  issued  Three  per  Cents.,  and  Australasia,  in  the  van 
of  progress  in  other  respects,  must  not  be  behind  in  this. 

COMPABATIVE   ESTIMATES  OF  CoW)NIAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Colonial  Indebtedness  I  have 
still  to  discuss  three  different  aspects  of  my  case.  First,  I  have 
to  inquire  how  far  the  great  nominal  indebtedness  is  justified  or 
excused  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  what  adequate 
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resources  there  may  be,  or  what  set-off  otherwise  towards 
warranting  the  great  amount.  Second,  I  have  to  go  into  what  to 
many  here  may  be  a  quite  new  or  quite  technical  subject,  which 
is  brought  before  them  for  the  first  time,  namely,  the  importance 
of  the  particular  form  of  stock  which  best  suits  the  market — a  . 
matter  of  so  practical  a  character,  however,  that  it  may  mean 
millions  of  difference  in  pecuniary  result  to  so  large  a  borrower 
as  Australasia.  Third,  and  last,  I  have  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Trusts'  status  for  our  Colonial  stocks,  as  well 
as  to  what  we  must  all  hope  eventually  to  see,  namely,  a  definitive 
Australasian  Dominion  Three  per  Cent.  Stock.  The  Colonies  are 
already  to  replace  their  parent  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  while  the 
parent  is  to  assume  the  still  higher,  the  unprecedented  national 
position  of  offering  eventually  to  the  public  creditor,  successfully 
we  cannot  doubt,  a  2^  per  cent,  stock  for  his  money. 

Australasian  Debt  already  over  £165,000,000. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  public  debt  of  Australasia,  which 
has  been  piled  up  only  within  the  last  thirty  years,  now  exceeds 
£165,000,000.  There  is  neither  colony  nor  country  in  the  world, 
whether  the  civilised  or  the  uncivilised  world,  which  has  such  a 
debt  relatively  to  its  population.  The  present  population  is  not 
much  over  three  and  a  half  millions,  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  the 
parent  state.  The  Canadian  debt,  with  five  millions  of  people,  is  but 
£47,000,000.  In  order,  however,  to  compare  accurately  the  two 
cases  we  should  include  with  the  Dominion  debt  that  of  the 
separate  provinces,  whose  amount  I  have  not  at  hand.  But  the 
two  together  would  not  nearly  approach  the  Australasian  total. 
The  Cape  Colony,  however,  with  its  22^  millions  of  debt  to  a  little 
over  a  million  of  population,  and  this  including  very  many 
^'coloured  "  colonists  and  aborigines,  does  make  a  fair  approach 
to  her  Australian  sister;  thus  confirming,  in  that  direction  at 
least,  the  reputed  similarity  of  climate,  of  country,  and  of  some 
other  circumstances  between  the  two  cases. 

Countervailing  Assets  and  Eesources. 

I  have  used  advisedly  the  term  "  nominal "  debt  of  Aus- 
tralasia. These  Colonies  are,  as  to  debt,  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  merchant  whose  balance  sheet,  when  we 
look  only  to  the  debit  side,  alarms  us  by  its  portentous 
amount,   until    we   have   transferred    our   view   to    the    solid 
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assets  at  the  credit.  The  best  and  most  reckoiiabla  of  these 
coanter  assets  is  the  railway  system  ot  ea.ch  ColoDy,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  almost  wholly  the  constmction  respectively  of  each 
Colonial  Goveroment.  The  railway  has  been  so  vigorously 
extended — not  seldom,  as  we  must  confess,  in  anticipation  of  the 
■future,  rather  than  in  response  to  the  realities  of  the  present — that 
4nie  is  surprised  at  the  successful  results  with  as  yet  such  sparse 
populations.  In  Victoria,  for  instance,  the  net  railway  proceeds 
aU  but  equal  the  yearly  interest  now  payable  on  the  whole  public 
^ebt.  In  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia, 
whose  vast  areas  expose  them  to  great  railway  expense,  the  results 
Are,  of  course,  less  favourable  :  in  the  two  latter  much  less.  And 
:again,  Mew  Zealand,  which  has  been  notoriously  over-railwayed, 
if  I  may  coin  a  word,  compares  also  as  yet  unfavourably  with 
«ome  of  her  sisters. 

There  are,  however,  in  most  of  these  cases,  still  other  consider- 
able assets  of  a  reproductive  character,  such  as  the  Government- 
owning  telegraph  system,  and  also  waterworks,  harbours,  and  other 
improvements.  And,  again,  behind  all  this  accrediting  array  of 
railways  and  other  values,  is  the  great  estate  of  the  public  lauds 
of  each  Colony,  which,  although  already  very  considerably 
Alienated  to  private  ownership,  particularly  in  the  Colonies  of 
comparatively  the  smaller  area,  as  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  is 
yet  in  most  cases  more,  or  even  far  more,  than  sufficient  to 
balance  in  each  case  the  respective  debt. 

Ihpobtahcs  of  the  "Fobm"  of  CoiiOniai.  Stocs;  Beareb 
Stock  and  Ikscribed  Stock. 

By  the  convenient  word  "form,"  I  mean  all  the  different 
particulars  of  a  Colonial  stock  representing  obligations  to 
creditors.  The  usual  form  at  first  vras  what  we  understand  as 
debenture  bonds,  or  called,  with  our  business  tendency  to  con- 
ciseness, simply  "debentures."  These  were  mostly  issued  to 
"  bearer,"  that  is,  they  were  made  payable  to  whoever  happened 
to  be  for  the  time  the  holder,  a  mode  naturally  preferred  by  the 
issuing  Governments,  because  it  frecdjthem  from  responsibility. 
Bat  a  contest  gradually  arose  about  the  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage of  specialising  these  securities,  so  as,  by  registration  and 
transfer  deed — or,  as  with  our  Home  Consols,  by  inscription — to 
make  them  a  safer  holding  for  investors.  There  was  much 
difficulty,  vrith  many  years  of  costly  delay,  in  making  the  Colonial 
QafTBnunents  understand  this  cose,  and  it  ia  only,  in  fact,  com- 
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paratively  quite  recently  that  the  form  has  in  this  respect  been 
adapted  to  market  wants,  with  the  result  of  adding  materially 
to  the  issue  price  the  Colonies  have  reaUsed  for  their  stock. 

Difficulties  in  Adopting  Inscbiption. 

One  chief  cause  of  delay  was  the  confusion  that  arose  from  th& 
fact  that  the  two  classes  of  purchasers,  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  investing  pubUc  later  on,  heid  different,, 
and  indeed  contradictory,  wants  in  the  case.  The  former 
always  prefers  the  open  or  bearer  stock,  because,  as  first  or 
wholesale  buyer,  that  form  suits  best  his  temporary  holdings 
owing  to  the  great  facihties  in  deaUng  with  it,  and  in  borrowing 
money  upon  it ;  while  the  permanent  investor,  who  buys  in 
retail  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  prefers  the  security  of  the 
speciaUsed  form.  At  last  this  difficulty  has  been  very  conveniently 
settled,  so  as  to  suit  both  interests.  All  our  Colonial  loans  are 
issued  in  the  first  instance  in  the  form  of  "bearer  scrip,"  to  suit 
the  Stock  Exchange  dealers ;  and  eventually,  in  most  cases,  they 
are  now  transferred  and  held  under  the  safe  and  convenient  form 
known  as  "  inscription." 

Other  Preferent  Forms  op  Colonial  Stocks. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  points  that  affected  the  mar-^ 
ketable  value  of  the  Colonial  Stocks.  In  other  respects  there 
seemed  ever  an  instinct  in  the  issuing  Governments  to  take  the 
wrong  instead  of  the  right;  mode.  As  my  business  had  long 
lain  in  this  Colonial  department,  and  my  intimate  connection  with 
the  market  in  regard  to  it  had  given  me  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge,  I  early  assumed  the  duty  of  pointing  out  to  the 
AustraUan  Governments  what  exactly  was  wanted,  and  what 
serious  loss  they  sustained  by  their  inexact  forms.  I  had  a  long 
experience  of  somewhat  refractory  [pupils,  and  only  last  year, 
during  a  pleasant  personal  revisit  to  the  antipodes,  after  more 
than  [a  generation  of  interval,  I  had  still  to  do  battle  with 
premiers  and  treasurers,  not  a  few,  for  certain  principles  which 
are  at  last  generally  recognised  and  acquiesced  in  nearer  home. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  to  a  stock  as  to  whether  it 
was  to  bearer  or  to  order.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
important  points,  such  as  the  term  of  years  the  loan  is  to  last ;  the 
most  suitable  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed,  according  to  the 
credit  standing  of  the  Colony ;  the  most  suitable  dates  for  these 
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Interesii  payments,  usually  half-yearly,  to  be  made;  the  place 
where  both  interest  and  the  principal,  when  due,  are  made  pay- 
able. In  each  of  these  respects  the  stocks  may  be  made  better 
or  worse  in  value,  more  suitable  or  less  suitable  for  the  market, 
while  some  of  the  Colonies  had  an  inveterate  habit,  hardly  yet 
got  over  in  some  lingering  cases,  of  choosing  the'  worse  modes. 
Take  the  interest  dates,  for  instance.  The  interest  dates  which 
the  market  most  favours,  because  most  accustomed  to  them,  are 
January  1  and  July  1.  Therefore,  abstractly  speaking,  this  is 
Jthe  best  interest  payment  time  to  give  to  any  loan.  Almost 
^ually  good  are  the  dates  April  1  and  October  1.  The  market 
preference  for  these  two  series  of  dates  is  so  decided,  that  to 
take  any  others,  imless  for  any  reason  special  to  any  Colony,  is 
simply,  whether  with  ignorance  or  with  knowledge,  to  sacrifice 
the  Colony's  interests.  And  again,  in  this  question  of  interest 
.date,  as  a  general  principle,  the  first  of  the  month  should 
always  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  middle,  and  still  more  any 
less  regular  day.  And  yet  again,  any  Colony's  interest  dates 
fihould  be  the  same  for  all  its  loan  issues,  so  as  to  save  alike  the 
markets,  and  the  investor's  memory  from  being  overloaded  with 
needless  differences. 


Instances  op  Erroneous  Form. 

Now,  while  some  of  the  Colonies,  as  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  have  done  fairly  well  in  this  way, 
others  have  taken  to  the  most  abandoned  courses.  Thus 
Tasmania,  at  first,  when  she  required  a  few  thousands,  would 
make  one  separate  issue  of  the  small  amount,  with  the  half-yearly 
interest  date  made  the  very  day  the  loan  happened  to  be  signed 
for  issue,  say,  to-day,  March  26.  This  isolating  proceeding,  with 
its  unquotable  small  stock,  was,  of  course,  utter  ruin  to  the 
marketability  of  the  issue,  and  had  the  effect  of  reducing  its 
value  by  at  least  five  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  consolidated 
OT  uniform  similar  stock  of  the  Colony,  of  a  marketable  quantity ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  upon  every  £20,000  thus  issued  the  Govem- 
threw  away  £1,000.  New  Zealand  has  sinned  the  most  in  this 
injuriously  negligent  way,  having  heid  different  loans  with  half- 
yearly  interest  dates,  I  think,  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
some  few  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  m^ath,  > ; ;  I : ;  .  i )  >.  l 
At  the  beginning. 
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The  New  Zealand  Ga8e« 

But  the  desperation  of  her  case  at  last,  causing  her  to  feel  her 
disadvantages,  led  New  Zealand  to  set  the  first  example  of  a  con- 
solidation of  the  small  and  varied  stocks  into  one  stock  of  perfects 
uniformity.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  Sir  Wm.  Fitzherberfe. 
in  this  important  movement  when  he  visited  London  from  the 
Colony  twenty  years  ago  in  order  to  effect  it.  This  example  has 
been  followed  by  other  Colonies,  as  the  principle  involved  got 
better  understood.  But  still  it  is  marvellous  how  slowly  th& 
accurate  views  filter  through  to  the  antipodes.  Only  the  other 
day,  New  South  Wales,  after  launching  successfully,  in  several 
issues,  a  great  3}  per  cent,  stock,  which  had  acquired  quite  a. 
leading  marketability,  ordered  a  final  balance,  of  comparatively 
small  amount,  to  be  issued  with  a  different  interest  date.  This 
smaller  outside  stock  brought  at  issue  a  less  price,  and  it  now 
stands  at  a  less  value,  than  if  it  had  been  simply  a  further 
addition  to  the  main  stock.  As  the  honourable  treasurer  ought 
by  this  time  to  have  known  better,  I  almost  think  that  he 
deserved,  for  such  waste  of  the  Colony's  means,  some  term  of 
imprisonment — ^but,  let  me  add,  without  hard  labour  or  the  prison 
dress. 

Market's  Preference  for  a  Discount  Stock:   Explanation. 

There  is  one  "  law  "  of  our  market — or  fact  of  our  market,  to 
use  a  plainer  term — whose  explanation  has  been  always  a 
difficulty  with  our  Colonies,  and  as  to  which  most  of  them  are 
still  more  or  less  in  rebellion.  When  we  use  this  concise  phrase,. 
"The  market  prefers  a  discount  stock  to  a  premium  stock,' ^ 
the  market  knows  perfectly  what  is  meant,  but  the  general  public 
do  not,  and  require  explanation  of  this  technical  jargon.  The 
meaning  is,  that  investors  generally,  and  particularly  as  to  trusts,, 
dislike  to  pay  premiums  for  stocks,  as  they  diminish  capital,  and 
they  prefer  to  buy  stocks  at  a  discount,  as  they  thus,  nominally  at 
least,  increase  the  capital.  The  market  also,  in  their  speculative 
dealing,  instinctively  regard  a  discount  stock  as  more  likely  to* 
advance  when  under  "  par,"  or  the  value  of  100,  than  a  stock 
which  has  already  passed  that  goal.  The  practical  result  of 
these  facts  is  that  a  discount  stock  is,  as  the  rule,  worth 
relatively  more  in  the  market  than  a  premium  stock.  And  the 
obvious  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  when  a  Colonial  stock,, 
whether    from    the    Colony's    increasing    credit    or    otherwise^ 
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.advances  in  value  beyond  the  price  of  100,  the  C!olony  should  go 
to  a  lower  interest  rate  for  its  further  loans.  I  may  exemplify  this 
feature  thus :  A  Colony's  4  per  cents,  stand  say  at  110,  and  a 
3  per  cent,  at  the  price  of  87  would  cost  the  Colony,  on  actuarial 
calculation,  exactly  the  same.  But  while  a  4  per  cent,  stood  in 
the  market  at  110,  a  3  per  cent,  would  stand,  not  at  87,  but  at 
90  or  upwards,  thus  saving  at  least  3  per  cent,  to  the  Colony. 

Colonies  Slow  to  Respond  to  Advantages  op  Form. 

These  Colonies  have,  in  a  general  way,  responded  to  this 
"  law,"  but  they  have  mostly  not  done  so  either  so  promptly  or 
so  precisely  as  the  practical  reality  and  importance  of  the  case 
demanded.  They  have  long  since  quitted  the  six  per  cents,  vnth 
which  they  began,  have  gone  to  fives,  and  from  fives  to  fours,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  leading  Colonies  have  now  gone  to  3^  per  cent., 
which  interest  rate  is  no  doubt  to  be  now  the  maximum  rate  for 
all  the  group,  excepting,  perhaps,  young  and  small  Fiji.  But 
already  New  South  Wales  3^  per  cents,  have  been  for  some  years 
at  a  good  premium,  while  the  £3,000,000  3^  per  cent,  loan,  offered 
last  month  by  Victoria,  reaUsed  103^.  According  to  our  market 
rule  these  two  Colonies  are  unjust  to  themselves  to  delay  a  reduc- 
tion to  3  per  cent. ;  while,  if  the  home  investor  so  much  prefers 
the  threes  as  to  give  relatively  more  price  for  them,  who  is 
damnified  by  the  Colony's  advantage  ? 

Illustrations  in  Victoria's  Loan  Issues, 

When  I  pleasantly  discussed  this  question  a  few  months  ago 
at  Melbourne  with  Mr.  Gillies,  the  intelligent  Premier  of  Victoria, 
he  asked  me  if  he  should  issue  the  last  fourth  part  of  an  authorised 
eight  miUion  4  per  cent,  loan  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  or  if 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  reduce  the  rate  on  this  final  two 
million  issue.  My  reply  was,  that  a»s  between  4  per  cent.,  at  its 
present  high  premium,  and  3  per  cent.,  to  which  rate  I  advised 
him  at  once  to  go,  if  his  rich  Colony  was  indifferent  to  a  saving 
equal  to  ^40,000  per  million,  he  need  not  disturb  the  continuity 
of  the  4  per  cent.  He  did  abandon  the  costly  fours,  but,  instead 
of  descending  to  threes,  he  halted  halfway  at  three  and  a  half, 
and  thus  saved  the  Colony  only  £20,000  per  million,  instead  of 
£40,000.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  clear  for  mathematical  procedure  here,  as  Mr.  Gillies  has 
probably  experienced.    The  colonists  have  ever  shown  a  strong 
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antipathy  to  their  loans  selling  at  a  discount,  and  to  their  getting, 
for  instance,  only  90  for  what  is  eventually  to  be  repaid  with 
100.  They  instinctively  associate  premium  with  success,  and 
discount  with  failure. 

A  Short  or  a  Long  Term  op  Loans. — Irredeemable  Loans. 

The  term  of  Colonial  loans  at  first  was  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  and  it  has  been  gradually  lengthening  to  fifty  years, 
which  latter  term  investors  decidedly  prefer,  now  that  fuller 
confidence  in  Colonial  securities  has  been  attained.  The  shorter 
terms  at  the  first  were  so  far  fortunate  to  the  Colonies,  seeing 
that  they  can  now  borrow  at  Uttle  over  one-half  the  interest 
they  had  then  to  offer.  But  the  question  is  already  before  the 
market,  whether  irredeemable  loans  would  not  now  be  the  more 
acceptable  form.  The  chief  demand  for  this  form  is  from  trusts, 
which  now  comprise  so  large  and  increasing  a  section  of  Colonial 
investors.  Now  that  Colonial  securities  are  so  highly  accredited, 
trustees,  satisfied  with  the  safety,  are  ever  averse  to  a  compulsory 
repayment,  more  especially  as  they  can  always,  by  investing  in  a 
large  and  marketable  stock,  sell  out  whenever  that  may  suit 
themselves.  The  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  consider 
whether,  in  view  of  the  late  great  and  rapidly  succeeding  steps 
of  reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  their  loans,  the  possible 
minimum  has  even  yet  been  reached  at  3  J  per  cent.,  or  even  at 
3  per  cent.,  which  rate,  although  still  prospective  in  the  Austral- 
asian case,  was  last  year  successfully  reached  by  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion,  in  the  instance  of  a  loan  of  £4,000,000,  sold 
by  public  tender  in  London  at  about  95^.  When  these  Colonies, 
following  Canada,  have  reached  the  respectable  triumph  of  3  per 
cents.,  at  which  their  mother  was,  until  last  year,  content  to 
stand,  they  may  deliberate  whether  to  accept  that  decidedly  con- 
venient form,  an  irredeemable  stock,  or  to  hold  still  aloof  in  the 
ambitious  hope  to  follow  their  parent  to  an  even  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Goschen's  great  Consols  Conversion,  and  its  Important 

Help  to  Colonial  Stocks. 

Mr.  Goschen,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  as  regards  the 
Colonies,  as  I  have  said,  has  by  his  successful  conversion  enor- 
mously increased  the  prospective  market  for  Colonial  stocks. 
Having  dislodged  the  poorer  clergy  and  curates,  the  widows  and 
orphans  from  British  Three  per  Cents.,  there  is  left  the  alternative 
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between  British  Two  and  &  Halt  and  Colonial  Three  per  CentB. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  aa  to  which  rate  the  recipients  would 
prefer  if  permitted  the  choice.  And  then  comes  the  question 
of  extending  to  our  Colonial  stocks  the  high  privilege  of  being' 
legally  permissible,  in  common  with  British  and  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  Metropolitan,  and  some  few  other  stocks  of  the  first 
class,  for  trust  investment.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  has  oot  yet  quite 
completed  his  great  conversion,  and  who  is,  in  that  matter,  first 
of  all  a  man  of  business,  is  not  likely  to  allow  the  Colonial 
claim  where  that  might  impede  more  or  less  hia  own  imperial 
procedure.  The  Colonies  must  dutifully  wait  until  their  parent 
has  completed  her  own  urgent  business,  after  which,  and  probably 
at  no  great  further  interval,  the  trusts'  status  will  not  be  denied 
to  thein.  This  is  a  question  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  has  moved  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it 
is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  Colonists,  as  well  as  to  Home 
investors  who  have  been  accustomed  to  British  Three  per  Cents., 
which  are  no  longer  available. 

Illustbation  of  Brttish  Consols  Conversion  and 
Consolidation. 

Mr.  Goschen'8  grand  operation  is  interesting  in  its  further 
illustration  of  those  "  laws  "  of  our  market  to  which  I  have  had 
occasion,  more  or  less,  to  allude  in  discussing  Colonial  stocks  and 
Colonial  finance.  The  market  here  has  of  late  years  been  in- 
creasingly pronounced  and  practical  in  giving  its  views  as  to  the 
best)  form  or  forms  of  stock;  that  is,  of  course,  those  which, 
relatively,  command  the  best  price,  or  stand  at  the  highest  value. 
Perhaps  the  repeated  Colonial  blundering  to  which  I  have  alluded 
has  helped  to  this  useful  result.  The  most  important  recognition 
has  been  as  to  the  principle  of  consolidation,  and  now,  in  conse- 
quence, we  are  to  have  eventually  our  entire  home  public  debt, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  one  uniform  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Stock,  whose  unprecedented  magnitude  will  give  it  the  very  great 
convenience  of  an  unprecedented  negotiability.  The  old ' '  Consols ' ' 
stock,  which  Mr.  Goschen  has  superseded,  was  £330,000,000  in 
amount.  Although  only  about  one-haU  the  entire  debt,  this  was 
much  the  largest  stock  of  the  market,  and  was  thus  the  most 
marketable  of  all.  Consols  were  always  saleable,  even  in  the 
aront  times,  when  other  stocks  were  not.  Only  once  for  many 
paat  Consols  proved  unsaleable,  and  that  was,  it  is  said, 
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for*  about  ten  minutes  in  the  ozisis  of  1866,  when  Overend  & 
Gumey  suspended. 

Our  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  "  the  stock  of  the  future  "  aa 
Mr.  Ghilders  named  it,  will  probably  never  be  affironted  by  even 
ten  seconds  of  such  a  critical  interval.  But  there  is  another 
mark  of  negotiability,  namely,  the  narrowness  of  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  **  the  dealer's  turn."  Every  investor  knows,  to  his 
cost,  that  he  can  never  buy  and  sell  any  stock  in  the  market, 
even  at  the  same  moment,  at  the  same  price.  He  is  always  at 
the  disadvantage  of  the  dealer's  turn ;  for  the  dealer  or  *' jobber,*' 
who  is,  in  fact,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  ready  transaction, 
must  live  like  other  traders,  and  the  turn  is  what  he  Uves  on.  But 
the  large  stocks  have  the  advantage  to  the  investor  of  a  small 
turn,  while  small  stocks  are  relatively  costlier  by  their  wide  turn. 
The  turn  in  a  small  Colonial  stock  might  be  as  much  as  1  per 
cent. ;  in  a  large  Colonial  stock,  ^  to  i  per  cent.  Consols  turn 
was  usually  },  but  we  shall  probably  deal,  in  our  great  stock  of  the 
future,  on  a  sixteenth  turn,  besides  never  experiencing  the  incon- 
venience of  its  being,  for  even  one  moment,  unsaleable. 

Consols  to  be  Converted  in  Whole,  not  Piecemeal. 

While  upon  Mr.  Groschen's  conversion,  there  is  one  other 
interesting  point.  The  market  had  begun  to  realise,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  and  Mr.  Childers'  abortive  attempts,  that  conversion 
of  so  huge  a  stock  could  not  be  effected  piecemeal,  tmless  indeed 
over  such  a  protracted  time,  and  at  such  cost  in  forcing  the  hold- 
ing, as  to  make  the  object  practically  hopeless  in  that  way. 
There  must  be  the  courage  to  deal  with  the  whole  at  once,  and 
then  its  enormous  amount  operated  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  The  Government,  no  doubt,  would  thus  undertake 
to  pay  an  impossible  amount,  but  could  rely  on  the  moral 
impossibility  of  even  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  amount 
being  demanded.  This  calculation  on  Mr.  Goschen's  part  was 
entirely  correct.  The  short  time  for  consideration  allowed  the 
creditors,  the  assumption  of  consent  in  the  absence  of  formal 
objection,  the  automatic  reduction  of  the  interest,  were  all  in  the 
best  business  style,  with  the  result  of  a  splendid  success.  If  the 
many  who  have  but  barely  Uved  upon  3  per  cent,  find  life 
impossible  upon  2f  and  2^  per  cent.,  they  may  rely  that  the 
Colonies  will  not  be  unwilling  to  supply  all  their  wants  at  the  old 
accustomed  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
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Mistake  of  a  2f  peb  Cent.  Stock  fob  Consols. 

There  has  seemed  to  me  only  one  mistake  in  Mr.  Goschen's 
great  scheme,  namely,  the  introduction  of  an  intermediary  2|- 
per  cent,  stock.  You  doubtless  recollect  that,  by  Mr.  Goschen's 
plan,  the  3  per  cent,  was  to  go  on  for  one  year,  then  2 J  per  cent, 
for  fourteen  years,  and  finally  the  definitive  2^  per  cent.  The 
3  per  cent,  should,  in  my  view,  have  gone  on  undisturbed  for  half 
the  time,  followed  by  the  definite  2^  per  cent.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  those  who  knew  the  market  would  recommend  such  a  broken 
integer  as  f ,  or  that  the  vast  investing  world  be  passed  into  a 
2f  stock  only  to  be  passed  out  again  after  so  brief  a  term. 

The  2i  Stock  has  a  Histoby. 

But  this  2f  stock  is  an  old  invention,  and  has  a  history.  When 
my  old  friend  and  fellow-colonist  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Childers,  took 
the  Consols  conversion  in  hand  some  years  ago,  I  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  introduce  an  alternative  2 J  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  fact, 
an  alternative  stock  at  all,  seeing  that  the  view  of  the  market  was 
decidedly  for  consolidation  into  one  uniform  stock.  His  reply 
was  that  this  stock  was  not  of  his  own  choosing,  but  that  he  had 
followed  the  precedent  of  Lord  Liverpool  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  before.  Now,  precedent  has  always  great  weight  with 
us,  especially  in  public  questions ;  and  by  way  of  excusing  Mr. 
Goschen  for  his  one  mistake,  if  it  be  such,  I  ask  how  he  could 
possibly  escape  those  blighting  2f  per  cents.,  seeing  his  back  was 
weighted,  not  only  with  Lord  Liverpool,  but  with  his  own  pre- 
ceding brother  Chancellor  into  the  bargain  ? 

Concluding  Remabks  on  the  Favoubable  Pbospects  now 

OPENING   FOB    AuSTBALASIAN    SeCUBITIES. 

Great  and  rapid  as  has  been  the  advance  in  the  value  of  these 
Colonies'  stocks  in  the  home  market  of  late  years,  a  very  con- 
siderable further  rise  no  doubt  awaits  them.  Towards  this  end 
there  are  three  great  steps  still  before  them  :  First,  the  complete 
consoUdation  of  the  still  lingering  varieties  of  the  securities  of 
each  Colony,  so  that  each  shall  present  all  its  obligations  in  one 
perfectly  uniform  stock.  Second,  the  inter-colonial  federation, 
by  which  the  stocks  of  the  different  Colonies  shall  be  consolidated 
into  one  uniform  security  for  the  whole  group,  as  has  been 
accomplished  with  so  much  advantage  by  the  Canadian 
Dominion.  Third,  the  concession  of  the  high  privilege  of  being 
included  in  the  list  for  legal  trust  investment.    These  steps 
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secured,  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  Australasian  3  per  cent,  will 
stand  ere  long  at  the  price  of  100  ;  and  thus  show,  by  so  practical 
a  proof,  that  the  Daughter  States  are  worthy  to  take  the  place 
in  the  great  Home  market  which  has  been  so  recently  vacated 
by  the  Mother  Country. 

Appendix. 


Revenue,  1887. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

South  AustraUa  ... 

Queensland 

Tasmania    

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  


£ 

8,582,811 

6,733,826 

2,014,102 

3,032,463 

594,976 

377,903 

3,463,495 

64,916 


PubUc  Debt, 
March,  1889. 


44,495,350 

37,600,000 

♦20,486,300 

25,820,850 

4,026,720 

1,280,700 

+36,736,000 

298,890 


£24,864,492 


£170,744,810 


•  Including  loan    of  £1,317,800    ofEered    in    February,   1889,  of  which 
£550,000  is  still  unallotted. 

t  After  deducting  sinking  fund,  and  also  £800,000  out  of  tke  £1,000,000 
Imperial  Guaranteed  Loan,  which  the  Colony  still  has  on  hand. 


Discussion. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Victoria) :  I 
feel  sure  you  will  all  join  in  an  expression  of  regret  that  the 
author  of  the  able  paper  read  to  us  this  evening  is  unable  to  be 
present.  As  regards  the  paper  itself,  my  feeling  is  that  when 
other  people  are  so  wiUing  to  speak  of  the  good  things  that  pro- 
ceed from  Australasia,  anyone  coming  from  that  part  of  the  world 
is  scarcely  called  upon  to  burnish  refined  gold  or  to  paint  the 
lily.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  considerations  that  occur  to 
me.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  large  borrowings  and  the 
large  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  which 
are  frequently  compared  with  the  comparatively  smaller  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  other  countries.  I  would  ask  you  to  realise, 
however,  that  in  a  new  country  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  by 
the  individual  colonist — capital  to  be  created  out  of  the  land  and 
mines  and  other  sources  of  profit — that  many  large  undertakings, 
such  as  railways,  drainage,  and  water  works,  and  the  like,  cannot 
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be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  as  in  older  countrieB,  where 
there  are  large  populations  and  vast  accumulated  wealth.  If, 
therefore,  these  works  have  to  be  undertaken,  they  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  Governments  of  the  respective  Colonies.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  the  Colonies  all  the  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
works  of  that  character  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
country,  in  fact,  had  to  be  made,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
means  of  large  national  loans.  The  paper  has  described  how, 
when  these  loans  were  first  started,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
interest  had  to  he  paid  at  six  per  cent. ;  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing which  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  great  progress  in  wealth, 
stabihty,  and  credit  that  has  attended  the  Australasian  Colonies 
than  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  The  Colony  with  which 
I  am  more  intimately  connected  (Victoria)  had  her  first  loan  of 
£8,000,000  matured  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  recently 
we  had  to  do  on  a  small  scale  what  Mr.  Goschen  is  now  doing  on 
a  large  scale.  We  had  to  raise  another  loan  to  pay  off  the  old 
loan,  and  this  we  did  at  four  instead  of  six  per  cent.,  thns  saving 
at  least  one-third  of  the  interest  we  had  been  paying  on  the 
original  loan.  In  regard  to  revenue  and  expenditure,  I  may 
remind  you  that  in  new  countries  there  are  sources  of  income 
which  probably  do  not  exist,  unfortunately,  in  countries  of  older 
growth.  For  instance,  there  is  the  land,  which  is  really  only 
made  valuable  by  population  and  by  roads,  bridges,  railways,  and 
other  methods  of  opening  it  up ;  thus,  although  we  had  the  land 
and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  the  land  entailed  an  expendi- 
ture at  least  equal  to  the  revenue  brought  in.  That  was  no  doubt 
80,  and  therefore  Mr.  Westgarth  scarcely  does  justice  to  what  we 
have  done  in  Victoria,  at  least,  when  he  tells  us  that  for  some 
years  we  have  set  apart  £200,000  out  of  the  land  revenue  for 
public  works.  The  real  way  of  stating  the  matter  is,  that  from 
the  first  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  estate  was  spent  in 
jm{a'Oving  it ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  our  Parliament  set  apart 
£200;00O  to  the  absolute  construction  of  railways,  the  bulk  of 
which  have  been  built  on  borrowed  money ;  and  £200,000  was  set 
apart  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  to  assist  in  the  making  of  those 
raUways.  That  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  demands  which 
the  land  made  on  the  revenue  in  the  way  of  opening  bridges, 
roads,  &c.  In  fact,  the  central  Government  endows  the  munici- 
paUties,  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  ordinary  local  worker 
with  something  like  £325,000  a  year  in  aid  of  the  rates.  That 
illustrates  the  condition  of  a  new  country,  where  in  a  generstica 
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everything  has  to  be  done-^honses  built,  fields  subdivided,  creeks 
spanned  by  bridges.  Hence  our  loans.  In  an  old  country  the 
money  has  been  largely  spent  on  wars  or  in  warlike  preparations, 
whereas  in  the  Colonies  there  is  an  asset  equal,  at  least,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  amount  of  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Westgarth  has 
referred  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  and  to  the  agreement  by  which 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  several  Aus- 
tralasian Governments,  undertook  to  build  and  equip  a  new  fleet 
to  be  kept  exclusively  in  AustraUan  waters,  in  addition  to  the 
then  existing  fleet,  and  the  expenditure  on  which  was  to  be  met 
by  contributions  from  the  Colonies.  The  matter  was  mentioned 
as  though  this  was  the  first  and  only  effort  the  Colonies  had  made 
for  their  defence.  That  is  a  mistake,  or  rather  a  misconception. 
Long  before  that  date  each  of  the  Colonies  had  undertaken  the 
defence  of  her  own  shores,  and,  in  regard  to  Melbourne,  I  ven- 
ture to  say — what  perhaps  is  true  in  regard  to  the  other  capitals 
' — that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  city  in  the  whole  British  do- 
minions able  to  present  a  stronger  front  to  an  open  enemy.  That, 
recollect,  has  been  done  exclusively  out  of  Colonial  funds.  The 
fleet  to  which  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  are  to  con- 
tribute is  not  for  the  defence  of  cities  and  individual  ports,  but 
for  the  defence  of  the  commerce  of  the  seas.  Of  course  I  could 
not  help  being  gratified  to  hear  from  Mr.  Westgarth's  paper — 
what,  indeed,  has  often  struck  me — that  whilst  the  London 
market  is  very  useful,  no  doubt,  to  the  Colonies,  the  obligation  is 
of  a  mutual  character,  for  in  the  absence  of  these  first-class 
Colonial  investments,  the  British  public  would  hardly  have  known 
what  to  do  with  their  money.  Instead  of  a  2f  per  cent,  stock, 
the  Colonies,  according  to  Mr.  Westgarth,  have  saved  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  British  public  from  the  terrible  fatality  of  having  to 
invest  in,  perhaps,  a  1  per  cent,  stock.  I  only  hope  that  this 
satisfactory  state  of  things  may  continue,  and  that  at  an  early 
date  trustees  may  be  free  to  invest  their  moneys  in  Colonial  stocks. 
The  only  reason  why  that  has  not  been  done  already  is,  I  trust, 
the  great  scheme  of  conversion  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  had  on  hand,  and  those  of  us  who  know  the  diflB- 
cult  nature  of  such  a  task  will  be  ready  to  show  a  little  considera- 
tion, and  be  willing,  at  all  events,  to  bide  our  time,  feeling 
assured  that  our  turn  must  come.  Nobody  can  have  any  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  security  offered  by  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
and  that  being  so,  there  can  be  no  tangible  reason  why  trustees — 
where  nothing  can  be  said  against  a  particular  stock — ^shall  not 
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have  the  same  liberty  ae  they  have  in  regard  to  other  funds. 
There  is  so  little  of  a  controverBiol  nature  in  the  paper,  which  alto- 
gether is  BO  s&tisfactory  to  the  Colonies,  that  I  will  not  take  np 
more  of  your  time,  repeating  only  the  expression  of  my  regret 
that  Mr.  Westgarth  is  nnable  to  be  with  us. 

Sir  Geobgb  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  It  is  customary 
on  these  occasions  to  have  a  discussion,  but  you  cannot  have 
much  discussion  unless  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I 
desire  to  differ  on  one  point  with  Mr.  Westgarth,  whose  absence 
we  so  much  regret.  I  want  to  quarrel  with  him,  if  possible,  for 
having  used  the  word  "  debt."  That  means  something  owed,  not 
something  borrowed.  In  my  opinion  you  might  just  aswell  speak 
of  the  capital  of  the  Iiondon  and  North- Western  Railway  Company 
as  a  debt.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the  Mother  Country's 
point  of  view,  I  remind  you  that  Colonial  securities  have  increased 
in  bulk  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  may  remind  you,  also,  that  within  a 
brief  period  the  people  of  this  country  have  received  less  and  less 
from  money  invested  in  foreign  securities,  and  more  and  more  from 
our  investments  in  Colonial  securities.  It  may  surprise  some  of 
you  to  learn  that  while  a  few  years  ago  we  received  £9,000,000  a 
year  as  profit  from  moneys  invested  in  foreign  securities,  the 
amount  received  at  the  present  time  is  only  £6,000,000,  and  I 
believe  the  difference  of  £3,000,000  is  exactly  recouped  out  of  the 
moneys  invested  in  Colonial  stocks,  for  while  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period  the  income  from  Colonial  stocks  was  only  about 
£3,000,000,  the  income  now  derived  already  exceeds  £6,000,000. 
Speaking  not  only  as  a  resident  in  the  Mother  Country,  but  as  to 
some  extent  a  Colonist — for  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  most  of 
the  Colonies — I  can  testify  to  the  almost  inestimable  advantages 
to  the  Colonies  of  the  capital  they  have  received  from  the  Mother 
Country,  It  means  prosperity,  not  only  to  the  Colonies  but  to  the 
Mother  Country.  Of  this  I  may  give  an  illustration  that  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  very  applicable.  In  the  fifty  years  of 
the  Queen's  reign  the  Colonies  have  provided  us  with  markets  for 
our  exports  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  our  whole  foreign  trade 
in  the  year  the  Queen  came  on  the  throne.  There  is  another 
point  on  which  I  have  for  a  long  time  felt  very  strongly,  and  that 
is  that  trustees  should  he  free  to  invest  their  money  in  Colonial 
Government  securities.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  they  ore  not 
debts,  but  securities,  that  are  in  question.  From  the  best  calcu- 
lations I  am  able  to  make,  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  money 
borrowed  has  been  spent  on  railways,  harbours,  emigration,  and 
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the  like ;  in  fact,  out  of  the  total  amount  that  has  been  advanced 
to  the  Colonies  some  £150,000,000  has  been  spent  on  railways, 
£60,000,000  on  harbours,  docks,  and  other  directly  remunerative 
undertakings,  and  £10,000,000  on  emigration,  the  remaining  small 
balance  having  been  expended  on  objects  not  directly  remunerative 
I  venture  to  say  there  are  no  securities  in  the  world  which  offer  a. 
better  prospect  of  permanence  and  of  profit  than  these.  I  may 
remind  you  of  a  fact  which,  I  think,  is  too  often  ignored,  and  that 
is  that  the  trust  funds  of  the  Mother  Country  are  increasing  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  The  sums  left  at  death  have  increased  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  from  £120,000,000  to  £180,000,000 ;  and  we  also 
know  that  the  great  insurance  and  trust  companies  are  rapidly 
increasing  the  sums  they  must  put  out  at  deposit.  While  this  has 
been  going  on,  the  two  great  funds  in  which  trustees  used  to 
invest — namely,  landed  estates  and  Consols — have  been  rapidly 
declining  in  value  and  bulk.  In  these  circumstances  beneficiaries 
under  trusts  must  suffer  severely  unless  some  new  channel  of 
investment  is  opened.  That  new  channel  we  shall  find  in 
/Colonial  stocks,  and  that  trustees  should  be  allowed  to  invest  in 
them  is,  I  maintain,  both  desirable  and  necessary.  Mr.  Goschen's 
great  conversion  scheme,  as  Mr.  Westgarth  has  shown,  is  certain 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  Colonies,  and,  on  the  principle  that  one 
good  turn  deserves  another,  the  Colonies  ought  to  do  their  best  to 
induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  open  Colonial  securities  to 
trustees.  Sir  Graham  Berry  has  wisely  said  that  this  claim 
should  not  be  pressed  unduly  at  present,  but  I  am  confident  we 
shall  all  of  us — ^whether  Colonists  or  residents  in  the  Mother  Country 
—do  our  utmost  to  bring  about  the  result  so  desirable  and  so 
beneficial  to  all. 

Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  New 
Zealand) :  I  cordially  join  in  the  regrets  already  expressed  that 
Mr.  Westgarth  is  unable  to  attend,  and  I  am  the  more  dis- 
appointed because  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  am 
at  variance  with  him,  and  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
discussed  in  his  presence.  One  point  has  already  been  referred 
to  by  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  having 
been  the  first — now  many  years  ago — to  call  the  attention  of 
English  investors  to  the  distinction  between  money  borrowed  for 
railways  and  other  reproductive  works  and  money  borrowed  for 
other  purposes  of  government.  But  there  is  another  difference 
often  spoken  of  which  has  not  been  referred  to,  and  which,  if 
rightly  viewed,  is  of   great   financial   importance,  namely,   the 
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difference  between  a  community  which  can  borrow  the  money  it 
Tequires  within  its  own  borders  and  from  its  own  citizens,  and  a 
■commnnity  which  has  to  go  outside  its  borders  for  its  borrowed 
money.  There  is,  cJ  course,  as  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  the 
Economist,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  conditions.  Yet, 
if  we  will  carry  our  minds  a  step  beyond  the  purely  financial 
'Sphere,  and  think  of  the  investment  of  English  money  in  any 
part  of  England's  Empire  as  eomething  which  brings  profit  and 
-advantage  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  we  shall  see  that  the  differ- 
■ence  goes  far  to  being  practically  effaced.  If,  for  instance,  we 
would  only  look  upon  Australasia  as  we  would  look  upon  York- 
shire, we  should  get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  bugbear  that  is  so 
frequently  raised  under  the  formula  that  the  Colonies  have  fore- 
fltalled  and  endangered  their  future  by  the  loans  they  have  raised. 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  question  not  merely  from  the  Colonial,  bat 
from  the  Imperial  point  of  view ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
suppose  that  the  loans  have  been  refused  and  the  development  of  the 
Australasian  resources  abandoned.  Does  anybody  mean  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  community  to  have 
these  new  settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  developed  hy 
English  capital  7  I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Chapman  and 
myself  making  a  calculation,  at  the  time  the  first  railway  was  pro- 
jected by  Victoria,  that  the  population  to  be  served  by  those 
railways  had  actually  been  paying  a  great  deal  more  in  each  year 
for  the  transport  of  the  goods  they  required  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  if  they  were  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the 
money  required  to  build  the  railway.  If,  again,  we  would  only 
remember  that  the  existence  of  these  reproductive  enterprises  has 
been  as  valuable  to  England  as  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  shape  of 
ever -increasing  markets  they  have  given  her,  we  shall  see  that  the 
importation  of  Enghsh  capital  into  the  Colonies  has  really  been  a 
mutually  advantageous  operation.  In  regard  to  another  matter, 
on  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Westgarth  has 
apparently  been  induced  to  advocate  the  view  of  the  EngUsh 
market  in  regard  to  issuing  Colonial  loans  in  a  sense  which  will 
not  be  responded  to  by  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies.  I  pass 
lightly  by  some  sentences  in  his  paper  which  seem  rather  to 
indicate  that  we  in  the  Colonies  are  very  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  good  finance.  It  has  not,  however,  let  me  assure  you,  been 
reserved  to  Mr.  Westgarth,  nor,  indeed,  to  anyone,  however 
highly  he  may  rank  in  financial  circles  here,  to  teach  Colonial 
Ministers  and  Treasurers  the  elementary    doctrines  of  fiance, 
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which  they  have  had  to  learn  m  the  large  financial  operations 
which  they  have  had  so  frequently  to  make.  For  instance,  in 
advocating  the  reduction  of  the  interest  in  future  to  a  norme^  rate 
of  3  per  cent.,  and  in  illustrating,  as  I  think  he  rightly  does^ 
his  doctrine  from  the  purely  market  point  of  view,  he  speaks  of 
the  advantage  to  the  English  investor  of  what  he  designates  as  an 
discount  stock.  But  Mr.  Westgarth  forgets  the  difference  between 
the  financial  strength  of  each  Colony,  and  forgets  that  the  very 
thing  which  is  the  inducement  to  the  English  investor  is  the 
deterrent  to  the  Colonial  Governments.  If  all  the  £165,000,000 
now  owed  by  the  Colonial  Governments  could  have  been  originally 
placed  at  no  greater  discount  than  Mr.  Westgarth  mentions^  which, 
of  course,  they  could  not,  we  should  even  then  have  received  na 
more  than  £870,000  for  every  million,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  that  we  should  have  owed  about  £20,000,000  more  than  we 
do  in  capital.  But,  in  fact,  if  we  had  tried  it,  the  actual  loss  woiild 
have  been  far  more.  Sir  Graham  Berry,  who  conducted  the 
Government  of  Victoria  with  much  distinction  for  a  long  period, 
will  confirm  me  when  I  say  that  we  have  refused  to  bestow  on 
our  posterity  the  burden  of  paying  £100  for  a  much  less  simi 
received  by  ourselves,  and  most  of  the  Colonies  will,  I  think, 
refuse  still.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  say  we  would  reject 
demands  for  expenditure  to-day,  have  raised  less  money,  and 
reheved  ourselves  in  taxation  by  only  paying  3  per  cent, 
interest  on  our  loans.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  never 
have  got  the  money  at  all,  and  now,  when  our  credit  has  so 
improved  that  we  can  get  money  at  3 J  per  cent,  for  which 
we  once  had  to  pay  6,  I  think  most  Colonial  financiers  will 
agree  that,  in  the  interests  of  our  successors,  so  long  as  we 
can  borrow  at  3 J  per  cent.,  we  shall  see  very  Uttle  of  discount 
loans  at  3  per  cent.  We  shall  continue — at  least,  many  of  us — to 
be  guided  in  these  things  by  the  market  price  of  the  day,  and 
shall  wait  to  issue  3  per  cent,  loans  till  we  can  get  the  money  at 
par,  rather  than  seek  a  new  scheme  for  our  finance.  The  question 
of  English  conversion  is  hardly  germane  to  this  discussion,  as  it 
only  afiects  Australasia  indirectly ;  but  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr. 
Westgarth's  view  of  it,  and  am  convinced  Mr.  Goschen's  scheme 
was  founded  on  the  only  basis  that  gave  a  promise  of  so  transcen- 
dent a  success  as  he  obtained.  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Westgarth 
would  have  proposed  could  only  have  ended  in  the  same  failure  as 
had  attended  previous  propositions;  and  another  failure  in  the 
conversion  of  Consols  would,  though  in  an  indirect  way,  have  been 
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very  diBadTOntageooB  to  the  Colonial  inteieetB.  The  advantage, 
however,  of  papers  such  as  we  have  been  discnssiiig  this  evening 
is  that  they  i(Lvite  the  consideration  of  many  subjects  equally 
affecting  England  and  the  Colonies.  The  more  we  keep  in  mind 
bow  real  is  the  anion  that  exists  between  their  commercial  and 
financial  interests,  and  the  more  we  do  to  preserve  this  financial 
onion,  the  faster  we  shall  hold  to  the  aspiration  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  for  "  One  life,  one  flag,  one  feet,  one  throne." 

Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Bb&ddom  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania):  Con- 
Bidering  how  high  Mr.  Westgorth  ranks  amongst  the  financial 
anthorities  of  Australasia,  and  how  deep  the  research  and  wide 
the  experience  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  I  ventore 
to  address  you  with  considerable  diffidence,  and  that  diffidence 
is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  remarks  Mr.  Westgarth  bos 
made  in  regard  to  certain  blunders  of  Austrahau  statesmen  in 
respect  to  their  loans,  in  which,  unhappily,  he  has  declared 
Tasmania's  course  in  this  matter  has  been  an  abandoned  ona. 
I  recognise  thoroughly  Mr.  Westgarth,  then,  as  especially  an 
expert  in  the  matter  of  Australasian  finance.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  some  points  on  which  I  differ  from  his 
admirable  essay,  and  if  I  venture  on  a  few  criticisms  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  that  I,  who  admit  my  willingness  to  ait 
at  his  feet,  am  at  all  inclined  to  sit  on  his  head  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Westgarth  has  pointed  out  how  the  exuberant 
loyalty  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  one  of  its  developments  has 
provided  for  the  English  investor  a  safe  outlet  for  his  money,  and 
he  has  told  you  how,  by  a  recent  plunge  into  a  new  ocean  of 
indebtedness,  Australasia  has  done  something  absolutely  without 
precedent.  I  must  join  issue  with  him  as  to  the  unexampled 
character  of  this  exercise  of  borrowing  power,  and  I  would  also 
venture  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Westgarth  has  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasised  his  differentiation  between  the  results  flowing 
from  English  indebtedness  and  those  flowing  from  the  National 
Debt  of  Australasia.  Is  the  growth  of  the  Australasian  debt 
within  a  generation  from  some  inconsiderable  sum  to  £165,000,000 
absolutely  without  precedent?  Passing  over  the  fact  that  every 
National  Debt  is  more  or  less  modem,  and  not  seeking  in  the 
United  States  that  example  which  might  very  well  be  found  there, 
I  ask  how  is  it  with  our  English  National  Debt,  that,  standing  in 
1689  at  £665,000,  it  reached  in  128  years  £648,000,000?  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  England  has  provided  an  admirable. example  in 
thia  respect,  and  that  Australasia  has  done  wisely,  as  well  as 
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loyally,  in  following  it.  Let  us  compare,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  the  results  that  flow  from  the  expenditure  of  England's 
debt  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Australasia  on  the  other.  What 
has  England  to  show  for  her  £850,000,000  ?  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  some  part  of  this  has  been  spent  wisely  in  main- 
taining England's  prestige  and  position  among  nations,  but  still  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of  it  has 
been  spent  on  wars  which  wisdom,  and  still  more  morality,  would 
have  condemned.  And  what  is  there  to  show  for  it?  Forts, 
ships  of  war  on  and  under  water,  armaments  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  must  fall  into  an  obsolete  condition  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  balister  and  culverin,  sundry  tattered  flags  and  arms 
hung  up  for  monuments,  a  miUion  unknown  graves  unsung  but 
not  unwept,  and  a  certain  number  of  treaties  which  will  last  as 
long  as  convenience  and  force  shall  spare  them  from  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  all  this  ?  By  how 
much  do  the  profits  benefit  the  taxpayer?  The  answer  is — 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  Australasia  to  show  for 
her  £165,000,000  ?  PubUc  works  of  a  more  or  less  directly  remu- 
nerative character,  which  have  extended  settlement,  promoted 
commerce,  to  a  large  extent  developed  the  splendid  resources  of 
that  Greater  Britain  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  spread  the 
blessings  of  civiHsation  throughout  the  land.  It  may  be  fairly 
said. of  Australasia  that  in  this  respect  she  has  anticipated  and 
brought  us  much  nearer  the  great  future,  when,  instead  of  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000,  she  will  have  100,000,000  of  people  to  bear 
her  debt ;  that  she  is  simply  advancing  that  future,  and  by  a  noble 
temporary  sacrifice  bringing  it  several  generations  nearer  than  it 
V70uld  have  been  if  a  more  selfish  policy  had  been  pursued.  It 
"may  be  fairly  said  of  every  one  of  the  Colonies — it  can,  I  know, 
be  said,  of  mine — that  their  public  works,  railways,  harbours, 
bridges,  &c.,  which  have  tended  to  develop  them  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  represent  very  nearly  at  the  present  time  the  full  value  of 
.  the  National  Debt,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  Colonies 
'progress,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  realise  an 
annual  profit  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  that  debt.  This  con- 
^  summation  has  been  reached  by  Victoria  already,  as  Mr.  Westgarth 
points  out ;  and  the  profits  on  her  railways  alone  are  equal  to  the 
whole  interest  on  her  debt.  That  being  so,  I  think  there  is  little 
more  to  say.  I  only  ask  that  in  applying  a  comparison  between 
the  two  debts  you  should  do  what  is  perfectly  fair — that  is,  add 
do  the  debt  of  England  the  cost  of  her  railways  and  such  public 
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works  as  the  ColonieB  have  conatruetied  out  of  their  £165,000,000 
of  debt. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hawker  {M.P.,  South  Auatraha) :  I  feel  very  gratified 
at  having  the  opportunity  of  addreseing  an  Englisli  audience  on  a 
subject  which  affects  them,  if  anything,  more  than  that  it  affects 
the  Colonies.  Like  previous  speakers,  I  regret  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Westgarth,  for  in  one  instance  he  has,  I  consider,  done  me 
a  personal  injury,  and  also  the  Colony  to  which  I  belong,  to 
which  I  will  refer  later  on.  Id  the  line  I  am  about  to  take  I 
hardly  like  following  the  other  speakers,  because  they  have  all 
been  extolling  the  Colonies  and  their  great  resources,  while  I  feel 
very  unlike  Balaam,  who  came  to  bless  and  who— did  something 
else.  I  will  refer  chiefly  to  my  own  Colony  of  South  Australia, 
because  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted  with  that  Colony  thaa 
with  the  others.  It  is  all  very  well  tor  Sir  Graham  Berry  to- 
talk  about  Victoria.  None  of  the  other  Colonies  can  show  tbe 
big  surplus  that  Colony  has  been  showing  during  the  last  few 
years.  Now  South  AustraUa  has  been  going  through  a  very  eerions- 
stage  of  depression  during  the  last  few  years— a  depressioQ  caused 
by  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  interest  to  he  paid  on  the  large 
amount  of  money  borrowed.  In  1870  South  Austraha  owed 
almost  nothing.  In  1689  she  owes  £20,000,000,  and  she  has  a 
population  of  only  312,000,  who  are  not  increasing.  The  debt  of 
the  British  Isles  at  the  same  rate  per  head  would  amount  to  more 
than  £2,000,000,000,  which  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  burden  we. 
have  to  bear.  How  did  this  debt  arise  ?  One  of  our  statesmen 
thought  we  ought  to  go  in  for  a  hroad  and  comprehensive  policy.. 
That  meant  the  extension  of  railways,  roads,  &c.  He  proposed, 
however,  that  we  should  tax  ourselves  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
borrowed  money  till  the  works  became  reproductive.  The  Colony 
adopted  tbe  borrowing,  but  not  the  taxing  principle.  At  that  time 
— I  mean  when  we  began  to  borrow — we  were  in  a  really  pros- 
perous condition.  Alas  1  prices  fell ;  but  still  we  went  on  borrow- 
ing, and  now  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  we  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  pay  interest  on  the  loans.  One  reason  why  this  borrowing  was 
continued  was  that  some  members  in  the  House,  anxious  to  stand 
well  with  their  constituents,  got  a  lot  of  money  voted  for  roads,  &:., 
through  their  constituencies.  At  that  time  I  had  been  only  five 
years  in  the  House,  and  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished  to  bo 
sopopular.  Constituents  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  us  money  spent 
in  oar  district  ?  "  I  rephed,  "  If  we  go  on  borrowing  at  this  rate 
the  Colony  will  not  be  able  to  stand  it,  and  you,  as  farmers,  well 
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know  that  the  balk  of  the  taxation  will  be  put  on  the  land.*' 
Their  answer  was,  "  Well,  as  this  money  is  being  borrowed  we 
might  just  as  well  have  our  share."  In  consequence  of  the  price 
of  commodities  falling,  and  our  Customs  and  Icuid  revenues  fsdling 
o£F  too,  the  taxation  was  imposed,  and  that  made  the  taxpayers 
think  it  was  about  time  to  stop  borrowing  money.  I  may  say 
that  at  this  time  the  prosperity  was  to  a  great  extent  fallacious. 
The  borrowed  money  came  in  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  shape  of 
goods,  which  increased  the  Customs  duties,  and  when  we  wanted 
to  borrow  more  money,  we  simply  said,  "  Look  at  the  revenue."  A 
comparison  has  been  made  between  the  EngHsh  and  Colonial  debts. 
It  is  said  that  the  interest  on  our  debt  is  paid  out  of  the 
country,  while  interest  on  the  English  debt  is  paid  in  the  country, 
and  that  makes  a  great  difference.  If,  as  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell 
seems  to  anticipate,  there  will  eventually  be  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, and  that  means  an  Imperial  Federation  of  debts,  I  don't 
object  so  much  to  the  borrowing.  Mr.  Braddon  said  England 
had  nothing  to  show  for  her  debt — ^that  a  certain  number  of  ships 
have  been  sunk,  and  the  like  ;  I  suppose  those  ships  in  their  time 
sank  ships  belonging  to  other  nations,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
England  has  got  a  great  many  of  her  possessions  through  her 
Army  and  Navy.  In  regard  to  taxation,  Mr.  Westgarth  has 
touched  on  the  property  tax.  If  we  are  to  have  an  inter-colonial 
federated  debt  we  should  have  one  sort  of  taxation  all  through  the 
Colonies.  In  South  Australia  we  have  our  land  and  income  taxes. 
The  income  tax  is  almost  an  absolute  failure.  Not  that  people 
have  no  incomes,  but  we  have  not  exercised  the  same  ingenuity 
in  our  Act  as  Qreat  Britain  seems  to  have  done.  In  South 
Australia  we  have  so  many  "leakages,"  there  is  no  income.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  nearly  all  the  direct  taxation  is  thrown  on  the  land, 
and  imfortimately  the  land  is  not  producing  enough  to  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  bear  his  burden  of  taxes.  I  now  come  to  a  point  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Westgarth.  I  first  opposed  the  Transcontinental  Bail- 
way,  and  succeeded  for  three  years  in  stopping  it.  I  got  all  the 
information  possible  upon  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
line  ought  not  to  be  made  by  a  country  having  a  population  of 
only  312,000.  Mr.  Westgarth  comes  and  says  the  line  ought  to 
be  made.  Everywhere  I  am  told  of  the  impertinence  of  my  being 
opposed  to  an  experienced  financier  like  Mr.  Westgarth,  and  in 
vain  I  pointed  out  that  probably  Mr.  Westgarth  had  not  been 
across  the  country,  and  knew  very  little  of  the  interior.  We  have 
been  told  the  debts  have  been  incurred  for  reproductive  works,  but 
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T  am  bound  to  tell  yon  that  that  line  is  not  a  reproductive  work, 
A  line  running  to  a  certain  silver  district  called  Broken  TTiH  has 
heen  the  mainsta;  of  the  returns,  but  that  portion  of  country 
through  which  the  Transcontinental  Bailway  mns,  and  is  pro- 
posed to  be  continued,  is  for  1,400  miles  without  a  running 
stream  of  water,  except  during  the  floods.  I  hoped  Mr.  Weatgarth 
was  going  to  gire  Colonists  some  sound  advice  about  borrowing 
too  readily.  ("  No.")  I  don't  know  whether  the  gentleman  who 
says  "  No  "  is  interested  in  the  Colonies,  but  if  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  many  colonists  do  I  think  be  would  t^ree 
with  me.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  South  Australia — and  I 
regret  to  say  many  such  men  won't  go  into  the  House — abuse  the 
members  for  misconducting  the  afiairs  of  the  Colooy,  and  say  we 
are  borrowing  too  fast,  and  our  own  papers  warn  us  of  the  same 
danger.  We  are  not  like  Victoria ;  you  cannot  make  two  blades 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  You  cannot  put  in  artificial 
grasses,  as  in  Victoria.  Unless  we  develop  something  more  than 
^e  have  now,  I  am  quite  certiun  we  cannot  stand  the  debt  we  are 
piling  np  so  rapidly.  In  South  Australia  there  is  an  enormoaa 
field  for  small  industries,  such  as  fruit  and  vine  cultivation — ^in 
fact,  South  Australia  could  almost  supply  the  world  with  win^— 
but  the  labour  question  stops  the  development  of  these  industries, 
and  until  labour  becomes  cheaper  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make 
these  industries  a  success.  I  may  also  point  ont  that  through 
this  borrowing  system  our  Government  is  becoming  of  a 
paternal  character,  and  the  unemployed  look  to  Govemmect 
for  relief  works.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  South  Aus- 
traha — it  stretches  right  through  from  south  to  north.  By 
permission  of  the  British  Government,  the  Northern  Territory  is 
attached  to  South  Australia  proper,  and  we  are  in  this  position — 
that  we  have  to  keep  separate  books  of  accounts,  and  if  the 
Northern  Territory  has  a  surplus  we  cannot  appropriate  it,  but  if 
the  Northern  Territory  were  to  become  insolvent  we  should  be 
liable  for  its  debts.  Thus  we  are  governing  a  country  that  is 
really  of  very  httle  use  to  us.  In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  not  to 
■eulogise  the  Colonies  too  much.  Dou't  encourage  them  to  borrow 
any  more,  and  before  you  invest  your  money,  see  that  the  security 
is  as  good  as  the  preceding  speakers  have  said. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Geobob  F.  Bowbn,  G.C.M.G.  :  As  having 
been  Governor  of  five  of  our  chief  Colonies,  including  the  great 
Australasian  Provinces  of  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  Victoria, 
I  wish  to  endorse  generally  with  the  weight  of  my  official  ezpi 
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ence  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers  as  to  the  great  mistake 
that  is  constantly  made  in  England  of  confusing  the  public  debt^ 
of  England,  which  was  incurred  almost  entirely  for  war  puiposes,. 
with  the  so-called  public  debts  of  the  Australasian  Colonies^ 
which  were  incurred  for  reproductive  works.  People  are  often, 
saying  that  the  Austrahan  debt  is  so  much  more  per  head  of  the- 
population  than  that  of  England.  Yes,  but,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  the  debt  in  Australasia  has  been  incurred  on  public  works^ 
and  in  Victoria,  for  example,  that  debt  has  already  been  practically 
wiped  out,  because  the  profits  of  those  works  more  than  pay  th& 
interest  of  the  money  raised  to  construct  them.  It  has  been, 
said  there  ought  to  be  an  Australian  Federation,  as  in  Canada^ 
and  a  general  Australian  stock.  I  go  further,  and  say  there, 
ought  to  be  an  Imperial  Federation  and  an  Imperial  stock,  and  I 
believe  the  financial  position  of  the  Empire  will  never  be  fully- 
secured  and  consolidated  until  we  see  some  approach  to  Imperial 
Federation. 

Mr.  6.  Beetham  (M.H.E.,  New  Zealand) :  The  hour  is  now  too 
late  to  admit  of  my  referring  at  length  to  the  many  important 
questions  raised  by  this  interesting  paper,  but  there  is  one  point 
of  the  paper  upon  which  I  regret  that  our  worthy  Agent- General 
did  not  touch,  and  that  is  the  passage  which  seems  to  doubt, 
whether  the  Colonies  are  doing  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
Imperial  defence.  The  Australasians  have  up  to  the  present 
time  spent  £14,000,000  in  providing  for  Imperial  defence,  and 
the  Uttle  Colony  to  which  I  belong,  with  a  population  of  640,000,, 
has  spent  £7,600,000.  I  think  this  explanation  is  needed,  in  view 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  paper.  I  may  add  that  the  Southern 
Colonies  have  34,000  men  in  training,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  Australasia,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire^ 
are  not  likely  to  be  found  wanting  when  the  hour  of  peril  shall 
come. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Websteb,  M.P.  :  The  paper  is  undoubtedly  a  pro^ 
duction  of  great  ability,  but  I  venture  to  criticise  one  point,  and 
that  is  the  advice 'that  the  Colonies  should  borrow  below  par. 
That  is  precisely  the  mistake  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  when  he  raised 
the  greater  part  of  our  National  Debt.  At  a  time  when  our  credit 
was  uncommonly  bad  he  would  not  give  more  than  4  or  6  per 
cent.,  and  he  declined  to  pay  temporarily  the  needful  rate  o£ 
interest  to  borrow  the  money  at  par,  so  that  for  every  £100 
nominally  borrowed  we  received  only  £50,  and  when  times  became. 
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better,  instead  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  interest,  we  were  obliged 
to  pay  off  the  fall  £100.  In  this  way  Pitt  added  probably 
£100,000,000  to  the  debt.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Westgarth  also  states 
that  "  our  British  debt,  though  latterly  we  are  equalled  by  France, 
bad  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  imsurpassed  headship  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  world."  Nowjn  that  Mr.  Westgarth  hardly  appears  tomy 
roind  to  have  carefully  enough  studied  the  incidence  of  the  harden 
of  the  debts  owed  by  European  States,  however  accurately  he  may 
be  able  to  gauge  those  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  France  has  at 
present  an  infinitely  larger  debt  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  only  in  amount,  but  also  in  its  annual  charge.  On  April  5, 
1888,  our  National  Debt  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £705,575,073. 
with  an  annual  charge  of  £26,000,000 — this  charge  will  be  reduced 
by  probably  not  far  short  of  £1,500,000  on  April  5, 1890  :  whilst 
fVance,  with  a  population  very  slightly  exceeding  that  of  the 
United  Kmgdom,  had  a  debt  in  1888  of  £957,000,000,  for  which  aa 
annual  interest  had  to  be  paid  of  abont  £54,000,000,  or  more  tbaa 
twice  the  burden  to  the  French  taxpayers  the  debt  is  to  those  in  the 
British  Isles.  Mr.  Braddon  has  asked  what  England  has  got  for 
her  huge  debt.  Well,  she  has  got  amighty Empire.  Ifwebadnot 
spent  that  money  we  should  not  have  conquered  Canada  or  India, 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  be  here  this'  evening  discussing  our 
Colonies.  Thus  we  have  founded  a  magnificent  Empire,  in  which 
it  is  in  our  power,  that  is,  the  power  of  every  part,  to  forward  a 
great  commercial  system  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  Sir  George 
Bowen  has  referred  to  the  subject  of  Imperial  Federation.  As 
one  step  towards  that  end,  why  should  we  not  establish  an  later- 
Imperial  coinage  and  an  inter-Imperial  system  of  weights  and 
measures  ?  In  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  Austral- 
asian debts,  I  would  only  express  my  concurrence  in  the  view 
that  they  have  a  real  security  behind,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
before  many  years  are  over  these  Colonies  will  rival  the  Motlier 
Coimtry  in  population,  wealth,  and  perhaps  in  greatness.  Ther» 
are  many  views  set  forth  in  this  paper  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  the  most  close  consideration, 
none  more  so  than  the  grave  anomEiIy  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
having  set  up  protective  tariffs  one  against  the  other,  apparently 
anable  to  see  how  completely  free  trade  interchange  in  the  United. 
States  of  America  has  conduced  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
every  part  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  late,  and  to-night  I  will  say 
no  more  than  that  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Westgarth'a  valuabla 
paper  with  great  pleasure  and  with  great  interest. 
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Mr.  H.  F.  BniLiNOHUBST :  We  have  heard  so  much  about  the 
greatness  and  stability  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  that  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  large 
loans  that  have  been  raised,  and  to  utter  a  word  of  warning.  The 
greater  part  of  the  £165,000,000  has,  no  doubt,  been  spent  on 
public  works  of  great  utility,  and  of  a  reproductive  character,  but 
we  must  recollect  that  the  interest  on  that  money,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  £7,000,000  per  annum,  has  to  be  transmitted  to  this 
country.  In  addition  to  the  public  advances,  large  sums  have  been 
spent  on  local  works,  and  I  suppose  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
stating  that  £10,000,000  has  to  be  paid  annually  for  interest  on 
local  and  public  loans  to  stockholders  on  this  side.  The  increase 
of  Australasian  indebtedness  has  been  most  rapid.  It  has  cer- 
tainly doubled  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  but  the  effect  of 
having  to  provide  the  interest  has  not  hitherto  been  severely  felt, 
for  this  reason — that  year  by  year  the  Colonies  are  raising  such 
large  sums  in  this  country  that  they  have  always  balances  avail- 
able in  London,  and  there  has  been  no  need  for  the  actual  trans- 
mission of  the  annual  interest  on  the  loans.  The  time  must 
come,  however,  when  this  process  will  cease,  and  then  the 
colonists  will  be  called  upon  to  transmit  for  interest  a  sum 
annually  which  at  present  is  equal  to  at  least  £10,000,000.  That 
can  only  be  done  in  one  way,  viz.,  by  the  remittance  of  produce, 
cither  agricultural,  mineral,  or  manufactured ;  but  at  the  present 
moment,  according  to  the  published  returns,  the  exports  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  imports  for  which  they  have  to  be  ex- 
changed, and,  therefore,  how  the  difference  is  to  be  made  up  is 
to  me  a  puzzle.  I  do  not  say  that  the  money  raised  here  has  not 
been  devoted  to  purposes  exceedingly  useful,  but  I  look  forward 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when  considerable  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  meeting  on  this  side  the  liabilities  incurred.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  of  the  debt  locally  raised  than  is  the  case 
at  present.  In  this  country,  although  the  debt  is  enormous,  one 
person  is  taxed  and  another  gets  the  benefit  in  the  shape  of  inte- 
rest, but  where  interest  is  sent  out  of  the  country  the  case  is 
different.  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  larger  amount  of  the  loans 
was  raised  internally,  the  Colonies  would  not  feel  the  pressure  to 
the  same  extent,  and  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  their 
stabihty  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  EiCHABD  Speight  (Chairman  of  the  Bailwav  ^-/wniaiggion, 
Yictoria) :  I  approach  this  question,  I  think,  f^  >K»nt 

of  view.    It  is  only  about  five  years  since  I  ilM, 
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haTing  bsen  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways, and  I  was  selected  for  the  poBt  because  I  was  supposed  to 
know  something  about  the  manogemont  of  railways  in  Grreat 
Britain.  The  five  years'  experience  I  have  had  in  the  Colony  of 
Victoria — and  that  experience,  I  may  add,  has  not  been  limited  to 
Victoria,  but  hae  extended  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies— convinces 
me,  beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  Colonies  do  not  in  reality 
possess  a  national  debt  in  the  sense  that  the  European  countries 
possess  their  debts.  It  is  true  the  Colonies  appear,  according  to 
the  population,  to  have  borrowed  largely  and  rapidly,  but  you 
must  not  forget  that  those  horrowinge  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  but 
ior  this  they  would  not  be  in  their  present  prosperous  condition. 
Let  us  take  Victoria  as  an  example.  Afterpaying  all  the  working 
expenses,  the  net  earnings  recoup  the  Colony  the  entire  interest  on 
something  over  £30,000,000  invested  in  these  lines,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  net  result,  after  paying  interest,  shows  a  sur- 
plus, the  policy  of  the  Colony  is  to  devote  that  surplus  to  the  relief 
of  taxation  by  the  reduction  of  rates  and  taxes.  The  lands  opened 
up  by  these  railways  gain  in  value,  the  products  from  them  increase, 
and  the  power  of  the  country  to  develop  itself  is  materially  facili' 
tated.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  for 
I  know  something  of  them,  and  have  had  opportunitiee  of  judging 
of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  notwithstanding  our  friend  Mr. 
Hawker,  who  does  not  like  to  see  South  Australia  developed, 
I  say  that  he  cannot  spend  his  money  better  than  in  open- 
ing out  that  country.  Every  £100,000  spent  on  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  those  Colonies  immediately  enhances  the 
value  of  the  landsservedby  them,  and  the  power  of  the  individuals 
owning  those  lands  to  get  advances  upon  them  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  develop  them.  In  Victoria  there  are 
1,000,000  people,  and  what  has  been  the  result  in  five  years  of  the 
working  of  the  Victorian  Bailwaya  ?  The  receipts  five  years  ago 
were  £1,760,000,  and  they  are  now  £3,000,000,  notvrithstanding 
that  between  £100,000  and  £500,000  has  been  given  to  freighters 
in  reduction  of  the  rates.  If  such  has  been  the  result  of  develop- 
ing the  country  by  useful  works,  why  should  anybody  hesitate  to 
lend  money  on  such  a  security  ?  The  security  is  absolute — safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to 
meeting  the  interest  on  the  exact  date.  And,.notwithstanding  ike 
eevere  trials  through  which  South  Australia  has  passed,  Mr. 
Hnvker-canaot  say  that  ^le  has  not  always  met  the  mterest  on 
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her  loans ;  and  if  she  can  meet  the  interest  under  these  difficult; 
conditions,  how  much  better  will  she  be  able  to  meet  it  when 
times  improve  ?  It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  soil  your  own  nest,  as  & 
previous  speaker  has  been  doing.  It  is  much  better  to  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
which  you  belong,  and  the  fact  that  some  person  or  other  proposed 
to  make  a  railway  through  the  continent  from  South  to  North 
should  not  bQ  put  forward  as  a  ground  for  questioning  the  credit  of 
the  Colonies.  It  is  natural  enough  for  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
Colonies  to  say,  as  Mr.  Westgarth  says,  that  we  might  go  into  the 
market  and  borrow  money  at  3  instead  of  3^  per  cent.,  but  my  own 
idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  Uttle  extra  attraction  for  money 
going  away  from  the  home  market.  We  have  a  public  debt  of 
£165,000,000,  and  an  asset,  I  maintain,  fully  equal  to  that 
£165,000,000.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  Victorian  railway 
property  could  be  floated  at  the  price  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
Colony. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  In  his  able  opening  speech. 
Sir  Graham  Berry  alluded  very  forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing capital  into  a  new  country,  and  explained  that  in  his 
opinion  the  only  mode  of  doing  that  is  by  means  of  loans  through 
the  agency  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasise  the  view  that  the  three  elements  of  national  wealth 
being  land,  labour,  and  capital,  in  a  new  country,  where  the  land 
is  without  labour  and  capital,  some  method  of  drawing  that 
capital  into  it  must  be  adopted.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Westgarth's 
reference  to  New  Zealand,  I  noticed  the  expression  he  used  about 
the  Colony  being  **  over-railwayed."  I  am  rather  surprised  the 
distinguished  Agent-General,  in  his  very  excellent  and  suggestive 
speech,  did  not  allude  to  it ;  but  perhaps,  as  being  an  important 
question  connected  with  his  own  Colony,  he  thought  the  subject 
was  a  delicate  one.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  New  Zealand  has 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on  railways,  but  these  railways,  I 
maintain,  are  really  the  pioneers  of  civiUsation,  and  sources  of 
future  wealth,  and  in  course  of  time  cannot  fail  to  become — if 
they  are  not  already — a  mOst  valuable  asset.  Great  praise  has 
been  given,  and  justly  given,  to  Mr.  Westgarth  for  having  called 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
Colonial  securities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  not  been  backward  in  trying, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  urge  this. subject  pn  jiihe  afct^oitioii 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.    In  conclusio&«  I  daair 
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most  cordially  in  the  expressions  of  regret  that  Mr.  WeBtgarth  is 
unable  to  be  with  ub  this  evemng.  I  am  sure  we  all  unite  in 
being  very  sorry  for  the  cauBe  which  has  prevented  his  being  pre- 
sent, and  himself  reading  his  very  suggestive  and  valuable  paper 
to  us  on  one  of  the  moat  important  subjects  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  F,  H.  Dahqak  :  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  detain  the 
meeting  more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  but  I  desire  to  thank  the 
Chairman  for  allowing  me  to  say  a  few  words,  which  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales  as  my  friend.  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  is  not  present.  I  endorse  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  every  word  uttered  by  Mr.  Speight  regarding  our  rail- 
ways, and  believe  that  if  those  in  Mew  South  Wales  were 
syndicated  to-morrow,  in  conjunction  with  the  immense  telegraph 
system  of  the  Colony,  they  would  almost  repay  its  entire  debt. 
Special  reference  has  been  made  in  the  paper  to  education  in  New 
Zealand,  which  disclosed  a  very  creditable  state  of  aftaire,  but  I 
claim  for  New  South  Wales  that  she  is  not  behind  in  that 
respect,  for — speaking  entirely  from  memory,  as  I  did  not  come 
prepared  with  any  figures— a  sum  of  £500,000  ia  annually  voted 
by  the  Parliament  of  that  Colony  in  aid  of  the  Bame  desirable 
object.  Had  time  permitted,  I  would  have  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  aa  to  our  Stocks,  in  connection  with  which  I  would  remind 
the  meeting  that,  in  the  last  financial  year,  the  revenue  of  New 
South  Wales  was  upwards  of  £9,000,000 — a  fact,  amongst  others, 
that  should  inspire  investors  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  3  per  cent.— as  it  assuredly  will, 
there  would  even  then  be  absolute  security  for  every  penny  that 
would  be  invested. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Taylob  (Victoria) :  With  reference  to  Mr.  Billing, 
hurst's  remarks,  no  colonist  or  Government  could  a£ford  to 
ignore  the  importance  of  making  the  Australian  importations  and 
esportations  to  balance  as  near  as  possible ;  and,  whilst  admitting 
that  in  some  years  it  might  so  happen  that  our  exportatious,  as  in 
the  case  of  Victoria,  might  ioM  short  of  the  importations,  yet  if 
there  had  been  time  this  apparent  difi'erence  might  easily  be 
explained,  that  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  found  that  it  is  not 
flo  bad  as  it  might  he  made  to  appear.  But  I  would  add  that  the 
■very  money  borrowed  by  the  various  Australasian  Colonial 
'  GorenunentB  la  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  additional  means 
Ailitifici  of  trade  and  manufactures,  tending  not  only  to 
■how  that  these  important  industries  were  existing. 
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but  also  by  opening  up  new  avenues  for  trade,  and  introducing 
entirely  new  industries  not  previously  attempted  to  be  established 
in  the  Colonies.  Under  this  head  I  might  particularly  mention 
the  large  irrigation  works  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Victorian 
Government  and  by  various  water  trusts  in  the  dry  parts  of 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from  which  and  other  sources  we  may 
look  forward  with  every  confidence  to  a  considerable  addition  to 
our  present  exports.  So  that,  just  as  the  gold-producing  interest 
in  California  was  falling  off,  so  the  growth  of  grain  and  then  fruit 
look  its  place,  until  now  we  find  these  industries  have  exceeded 
the  gold-producing  interest.  The  same  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  generally ;  that  should  one 
interest  fail,  the  colonists  will  not  stand  idle,  but  will  push  on 
with  new  enterprises  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  Britidi  inves- 
tor may  rest  in  perfect  peace  that  his  interest  will  always  be 
promptly  paid.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  great  importance, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  as  an  Australian  colonist  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  referring  to  it — that  of  the  honest 
investment  of  British  trust  funds  in  Colonial  securities,  and  on 
this  point  I  believe  I  am  correctly  stating  the  feelings  of  every 
Australian  to  be  that  of  intense  disappointment  at  the  proposal 
falling  through  when  last  under  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. I  might  say  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  speak  in  after-dinner 
fine  glowing  sentences  about  Imperial  Federation  and  the  Unity 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  so  forth,  but  I  would  remind  our 
friends  that  Australians  are  far  too  hard-headed  to  be  satisfied 
with  empty  words,  whilst  its  best  securities  are  depreciated 
in  British  estimation  by  the  present  invidious  distinction  now 
placed  upon  them  in  relation  to  other  securities  which  trustees 
are  allowed  by  law  to  invest  in.  The  fact  is,  this  injustice  must 
be  removed  without  delay,  as  much  in  the  interest  of  British 
investors  as  those  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  our  securities  are  equal  to  the  best  and  most  popular  of 
tiie  British  investments  now  offering. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.) :  I  won't  detain 
you  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  discharging  the  last  duty  incum- 
bent upon  us,  and  that  is  the  recording  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Westgarth  for  his  paper.  It  is  full  of  most  instructive  and 
interesting  statistical  details  in  reference  to  our  Australasian 
Colonies.  There  is  one  conclusion,  at  all  events,  at  which  we 
must  have  arrived — ^viz.,  that  in  point  of  indebtedness  the 
Australasian  Colonies  beat  the  world.    The  Americans  boast  that 
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in  most  matters  they  sarpaas  other  nations,  bat  in  this  raspecb 
at  least  the  Australasian  colonists  can  boast  they  are  ahead  of 
them,  or,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  of  any  com- 
muoity  in  the  civilised  world.  At  the  same  time,  as  has  been 
most  cogently  pointed  out,  a  great  part  of  this  so-called  debt  is 
not  really  debt.  The  snms  expended  on  public  works,  such  aa 
railways,  ore  not  to  be  regarded  as  debts  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word ;  otherwise,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Braddon, 
we  should  have  to  add  to  the  English  national  debt  the  sums  we 
have  spent  on  works, of  that  character.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
allow  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  argument  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Billinghurat  and  others  who  have  pointed  out  that  the 
interest  on  these  loans  is  not  spent  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  realljr 
BO  much  tribute  to  England,  and  I  would  like  myself  to  see  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  these  loans  raised  in  the  Colonies 
themselves.  The  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  spent  are,  I 
admit,  most  justifiable  and  laudable,  although  I  have  heard  of 
injudicious  expenditure  even  in  the  Oolonies,  just  as  we  hear  of 
such  things  in  England.  Even  in  England  all  the  railways 
do  not  pay,  and  in  the  Colonies  they  have  not  all  been  pro- 
ductive, as  some  of  our  New  Zealand  friends  can  tell  us.  How- 
ever, we  all  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  marvellous  enterprise 
displayed  by  our  Australasian  fellow-snbjects,  and  I  only  hope 
that,  with  all  their  aspirations  and  go-aheadness,  the  words  of 
prudence  and  warning  addressed  to  them  bysome  of  the  speakers 
— Mr.  Hawker,  for  instance,  in  whom  I  think  I  recognise  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine — will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  conclude 
by  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Westgarth  for  his 
paper. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Fbedbbick  Yodno,  seconded  by  Mr.  db 
IiABnjiiSBE,  a  hearty  vote  ol  thanks  was  given  to  Six  Charles 
Nicholson  for  presidhig,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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SIXTH  ORDINABY  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  9, 

1889. 

Sir  Fredebick  Young,  K.G.M.G.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting 
34  iFellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  21  Besident  and  13  Non- 
Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

F.  Faithfull  Begg,  Esq.,  Ja/mes  Calvert,  Esq.,  Arthur  Chambers,  Esq., 
David  Beid  Crow,  Esq.,  James  Nathaniel  Harvey  Croio^  ■  Esq.,  John 
Cruddas,  Esq.,  W.  E,  Elwell,  Esq.,  Paul  Henwood,  Esq.,  William, 
Holman,  Esq.,  Oeorge  Morris  Jevers,  Esq.,  J.  M.  Laing,  Esq.,  Oervadse 
Le  OroSf  Esq.,  Arthur  H.  Loring,  Esq.,  Fred.  Lunniss,  Esq.,  Bohert 
8.  Miller,  Esq.,  John  Morrogh,  Esq.,  Edward  B.  Band,  Esq.,  Isaac 
Bobinson,  Esq.,  Frederick  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.,  Dean  Swift,  Esq., 
Arthur  B.  Watts,  Esq. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Arthur  Palmar  Blake,  Esq.  (Victoria),  Louis  O.  Braithwaite,  Esq. 
(Transvaal),  Solomon  Eman/uel,  Esq.  (New  South  Wales),  John  Emrys 
Evans,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Harry  Gibson,  Esq.  (Cape  Colony),  Carl 
Jeppe,  Esq.  (Transvaal),  Edward  MaMand  Long,  Esq,  (Queensland), 
W.  J.  Merrima/n,  Esq,  (New  South  Wales),  Simpson  Newland,  Esq, 
(South  Australia),  Hon,  A,  Jones  Pile  (Barbados),  Harman  J,  Tarrant, 
Esq.,  F.B.C.S.E.  (New  South  Wales),  Frank  Williams,  Esq.  (Cape 
Colony),  John  Woodyatt,  E^q.  (Queensland), 

The  Secretary  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  had 
been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and 
India,  from  Societies  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  from 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in 
introducing  Mr.  Moore,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  pubUc  writer  of 
considerable  experience  and  distinction,  and  therefore  already 
known  to  you.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  am  quite  sure  the 
paper  he  is  about  to  read  will  be  extremely  interestingy  not  only 
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to  all  present  this  evening,  bat  to  the  public  at  large,  who  will 
have  the  opportuaity  of  reading  it  in  print.  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  calling  npbc  Mr.  Moore  to  read  hia  paper  on 

CANADIAN  LANDS  AND  THEIB  DEVELOPMENT. 
I. — Developing  a  pEOPtB. 

Both  for  the  extent  of  its  territory,  and  also  for  the  uniqne  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  with  regard  to  a  great  Empire,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  mnet  possess  a  great  and  increasing  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  civilised  world,  and  that  interest  is  intensified  in 
the  British  Isles— the  head  and  brain  of  the  great  Empire,  of 
which  Canada  is  the  trunk  and  its  railway  the  backbone.  Over 
an  area  of  something  like  3,600,000  square  miles  of  land  and 
inland  waters  this  territory  extends — a  larger  civilised  area  than 
any  other  country  can  boast  of  possessing  in  undivided  sway. 
From  east  to  west  it  has  a  range  of  no  less  than  3,500  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  of  1,400  miles.  The  latitudes  covered  by  it 
range  from  that  of  Madrid  to  that  of  the  undiscovered  lands  of 
the  North  Pole,  this  range  covering  the  latitudes  of  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  those  further  north.  This  is 
a  fact  not  asnally  recognised  in  connection  with  Canada,  but  it  is 
one  that  was  brought  home  to  myself  during  my  visit  lost 
autumn.  One  day  I  was  standing  on  the  great  glacier  on  tba 
summit  of  the  Selkirks,  where  ice  and  snow  ore  perpetual,  and 
ten  days  later  I  was  in  Southern  Ontario,  picking  peaches  and 
grapes,  which  were  growing  in  luxuriant  profusion  in  the  open 
air.  Canada  is  a  country  of  which  but  a  small  portion  has  long 
been  the  haunt  of  clvihsed  men,  and  even  now  we  are  bat . 
dreaming  of  what  its  development  is  likely  to  open  up.  Its. 
mineral  wealth ;  its  agricultural  capabilities ;  its  future  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  its  rich  sea,  lake,  and  river  fisheries , 
the  uses  to  which  its  vEtst  timber  areas  will  be  put — in  a 
word,  its  future,  are  but  matters  of  speculative  dreaming,  the 
realisation  of  which  will  not  be  disappointing.  The  country 
is  not  only  one  in  which  future  prosperity  may  be  looked 
for  in  a  commercial  sense,  but  much  of  it  is  still  the  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  sportsman,  and  provides  a  scenic  surfeit 
for  the  tourist.  Such  a  country  would  be  of  interest  independent 
ettaj  other  consideration,  especially  at  a  time  soon  after  it  had 
oftBy  of'  access  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  th« 
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Civilising*  influence  of  the  railway  was  slowly  but  surely 
**  making  "  the  future  country.  But  when  that  country  cements 
together  the  finest  Empire  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon,  when  it 
is  the  link  of  commerce  between  two  hemispheres,  when  '*  its 
uses  in  war  and  in  peace,  for  attack  and  for  defence/'  as  well  as 
"  for  mutual  trade  intercourse,  are  as  obvious  as  they  are  in- 
valuable "♦ — then  it  has  a  double  claim  on  our  attention  and  an 
extra  fascination  for  our  minds. 

In  making  a  tour  of  Canada  during  the  past  autumn,  it  was  in 
no  wise  my  intention  to  touch  upon  the  Imperial  matters  with 
which  Canada  is  indissolubly  mixed  up ;  neither  did  I  intend  to 
touch  upon  the  scenic  beauties  which  so  constantly  attract  the 
eye  in  passing  over  the  vast  country  between  the  two  oceans. 
"  Travellers*  tales  "  are  plentiful,  and  on  no  country  so  much  as 
Canada.  I  prefer  rather  to  deal  with  what  I  saw  in  a  more 
philosophic  spirit ;  to  note  how  the  nation  is  being  made ;  and  to 
suggest  how  best  its  future  development  can  be  usefully  guided. 

No  country  affords  greater  interest  to  the  student  than  does 
Canada.  As  a  nation  and  a  people  it  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
**  making."  When  on  board  the  Parisian,  the  magnificent 
steamer  of  the  Allan  Line,  its  large  living  freight — men,  women, 
and  children  all  about  to  become  incorporated  in  the  new  people 
of  a  new  world — afforded  much  food  for  thought. 

What  Englishmen  are  to-day  has  come  from  the  fact  that  many 
nationalities  have  contributed  to  their  **  making/* — that,  and  the 
veil-known  tendency  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  are 
watching  in  Canada  an  admixture  of  nationalities,  very  similar  to 
that  out  of  which  the  English  race  has  been  evolved,  but  an 
admixture  brought  together  voluntarily,  and,  in  many  cases, 
selected  for  hardiness,  and  for  their  love  of  a  soil  and  home  of 
their  own.  Out  of  these  elements  the  true  Canadian  will  have  to 
be  evolved.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  deal  with'such  abstruse 
sciences  as  stirpiculture,  philology,  or  ethnology.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  at  the  outset  the  material  which 
has  to  be  developed  into  a  people,  and  also  that  those  who  are 
pouring  into  Canada  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  nation 
and  people  of  the  future. 

In  Canada  to-day  are  many  distinct  races  to  which  I  need  do 
no  more  than  briefly  refer.  The  original  inhabitant  of  the 
North  American  Continent — the  noble  red  man — ^is  gradually 

*  The  Times,  October  25, 1886. 
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adapting  himself  to  the  European  ciTilisaiioti  first  introduced  by 
the  French,  and  then  by  the  English  and  Scotch ;  and  already  in 
the  half-breeds  we  are  finding  the  process  of  admixture  going  on 
Tery  favourably.  In  Manitoba,  the  Premier  for  many  years — a 
man  of  great  talent — was  of  this  class.  But  to  these  natives  roust 
he  added  the  yearly  quota  of  immigrants  who  are  each  year  being 
sent  out  from  other  countries.  How  many  and  varied  these  are 
may  well  he  shown  from  the  following  figures  of  the  arrivals  at 
ijaebec  during  the  past  two  years : — 

HkUmullUu.  UtT.  U8K.' 

English 16,031  13,211 

IrUh  3,138  1,809 

Scotch    3,004  3,753 

Newfotudlandcis 60  — 

OenaanB    570  403 

SoandinavianB 7,659  8,038 

Prenoh  and  Belgians  147  255 

AoBtiions  —  162 

Hongaiians —  14 

Bohemiuu    —  7 

RosBiana    S34  160 

HoomuufuiBi  -..>.->- 11  9 

loslanden 1.766  686 

Total  ..  82,706  23,515 

These  facts  are  quoted  as  showing  in  some  slight  degree  the 
peoples  who  are  gradually  forming  the  Canadian  nation.  They 
are  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  brought  together  so  as  to  merge 
into  one  people.  In  many  places  this  has  been  forgotten  to  some 
extent,  and  distinct  Colonies  of  different  nationaUties  have  been 
formed,  but  now  on  some  of  the  lands  of  North- West  Manitoba 
mixed  settlements  are  being  estabhshed  with  the  best  results.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  truest  kindness  to  those  who  are 
£nding  a  home  in  Canada  is  not  to  help  them  in  perpetuating 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  but  to  merge  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  one  Canadian  people.  They  would  not  then  feel 
like  "  strangers  in  a  strange  land,"  but  that  they  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  great  nation. 

This  admixture  of  peoples  is  brought  very  forcibly  to  the  obset' 
vant  mind  on  a  visit  to  the  country,  not  only  in  connection  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  different  peoples  visite  d,  but 
with  regard  to  live  stock  and  agriculture  generally.     Over  the 
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whole  of  Eastem  Canada,  for  instance,  the  horses  are  more  o£ 
the  French  style,  and  the  cattle  are  quite  of  the  stamp 
seen  in  Normandy,  and  smaller  than  the  dairy  cattle  of  thi& 
country ;  whilst  in  Southern  Ontario,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  Scotch  quarter,  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  towarda 
Scotch  breeds,  both  of  horses  and  cattle.  So  far  as  agriculture  ia 
concerned,  these  settlers  bring  with  them  their  customs,  their 
systems,  and  their  preferences ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the. 
agriculture  of  the  future  will  be  so  modified  and  perfected  as  ta 
include  everything  that  is  best  in  the  agricultural  processes  of  the 
various  nations  from  which  the  people  have  been  drawn. 

II. — Ihmigbation. 

The  first  point  necessary  to  the  [development  of  this  great 
country  is  that  it  shall  be  peopled  and  its  lands  settled,  and  this 
must  be  done  either  by  the  slow  process  of  the  natural  increase 
of  its  people,  or  by  offering  facilities  for  immigrants  to  leave  the 
old  countries  to  find  a  home  in  the  new.  No  country  presents  a. 
greater  and  more  suitable  field  for  colonisation  than  does  Canada^ 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  fact  has  been  recognised  is  shown  by 
the  largeness  of  the  numbers  of  immigrants  who  have  landed  on 
her  shores  either  for  settlement  or  in  transit  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1879  there  were    61,052 

„   „   1880  „  85,050 

1881  „  117,016 

1882  „  193,159 

1883  „  206,898 

1884  „  166,596 

1885  „  105,096 

1886  „  122,581 

1887  „  175.579 

1888  „  174,474 

Total  for  ten  years    1,407,501 

It  may  be  stated  that  during  ten  years  about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  people  have  found  a  home  in  Canada. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  "  two  heads  are  better  than  one."  On 
my  recent  visit  to  Canada  I  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Fream,  and 
what  we  saw,  and  its  bearing  on  this  question  of  immigration, 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  observation  and  discussion  between 
us.    He  has  since  put  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in 
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yeiy  admirable  language;  I  agree  with  it  fully,  and  quote  it  here, 
adopting  his  concloBioDs  and  his  facta  as  my  own.  Dr.  Fream 
says  :• — 

*'  PrabSibl;  no  county  In  the  noild  offers  so  ^de  &  choioe  to  the  settler  ta 
does  the  Dominion  of  CAOoda.  Stratohiug  from  ocean  to  ooean,  and  {omiing 
the  greater  put  of  a  large  continent,  it  ftSorda  an  endless  variety  of  aoil  and 
soeneiy,  of  olimate  end  oapabilities.  Its  agrioultiue  is  of  every  type,  from 
the  exoliuivelj  arable  to  the  purely  pastoral.  It  has  a  place  and  a  portion 
for  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  from  the  humble  plonghmon  with  a 
few  shilUngB  in  his  pocket  to  the  old  country  farmerwith  a  bag  of  sovenigns, 
from  the  man  who  milks  the  eow  to  his  smarter  fellow-man  whose  keen  eya 
and  sonnd  judgment  will  boild  up  a  prime  herd  of  cattle,  from  ttaa  poor  lad 
whose  early  life  has  been  one  long  straggle  with  poverty  to  the  gUded  yonth 
who  has  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  It  equally  offers  place  and 
position  to  women,  and,  sorry  as  we  are  to  lose  them,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
many  a  bonny  lass— English,  Scotch,  and  Irish— will  And  in  the  jvnng 
«oantiy  beyond  the  Atlantic  opportunities  such  as  they  would  sigh  for  in  vain 
at  home.  But,  as  I  have  intimated,  there  is  one  fundamental  condition  of 
success  in  Canada,  without  which  there  cannot  be  muoli  prospect  of  ultimate 
prosperity;  and  that  condition  is,  willingness  to  work.  We  hear  sometimes 
what  appear  to  be  rather  far-fetched  stories  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  mui 
will  do  on  a  prairie  taxm.  They  are,  however,  not  so  difficult  to  believe  if 
one  significant  oircumslance  Is  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  the  nian  is 
working  for  hinuelf.  It  is  really  surprising  how  this  solitary  condition 
sweetens  toil,  but  it  may  often  be  seen  in  operation  at  home.  In  rural 
districts  one  may  see  farm  labourers  at  work  doting  the  day  on  their 
employer's  land ;  they  have  got  accustomed  to  what  may  be  termed  one 
steady  stroke,  and  they  adhere  to  it,  But  the  evening  comes,  and  the 
labourer  trudges  home  along  the  country  road,  and  gets  his  tea.  Then 
during  the  remaining  hour  ot  two  of  daylight  he  goes  to  work  in  his  patch  of 
garden  ground,  which  he  is  wisely  permitted  to  Ull.  Bat  bow  he  works  I  He 
is  not  wailing  now  for  the  time  to  leave  oQ ;  he  is  rather  gradging  the  lapse 
ot  eaoh  minute,  and  endeavouring  to  perform  all  the  work  he  can  before 
approaching  night  summons  him  to  his  oonoh.  The  secret  of  this  display  of 
energy  is  that  the  man  is  working  for  himself ;  and  though  a  moralist  might 
be  tempted  to  expatiate  upon  the  contrast  between  the  two  piotnres,  the 
average  Individual  will  probably  feel  satisfied  with  the  observation,  '  It  is 
only  human  nature.'  In  a  newly-settled  oonntry  this  phase  of  ,human 
ziatnre  is,  as  might  be  expected,  exemplified  on  a  tolerably  large  scale. 

"  To  people  who  propose  emigrating  to  Canada,  the  joorney  out  is  a  subject 
«f  continual  interest  and  inqniry,  particularly  that  part  ot  it  which  lies  across 
the  sea.  To  those  who  can  afford  saloon  passages  by  sea  and  first  class  by 
tail  I  need  not  here  address  myself,  ^  they  are  sure  to  be  well  provided  for. 
Bat  for  the  information  of  tiie  far  greater  number  to  whom  money  is  a  very 
vital  object,  and  who  wish  to  get  to  their  new  abode  with  as  little  outlay  as 
posdble,  I  may  briefly  reoord  what  I  know.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
several  times  in  the  steamers  of  the  Allan  Line,  and  on  the  outwazd  voyages 

*  "  Agricultural  Canada :  A  Record  of  Progress."    1B89. 
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1  have  inqtuzed  fully  Into  the  lodging  and  treatment  of  the  steerage 
paBsengers.  Last  Augost  I  left  Liverpool  in  the  Allan  steamer  Parisian^, 
whioh  carried  four  or  five  hundred  emigrants.  On  this  occasion  I  got 
permission  to  go  all  over  the  intermediate  and  steerage  quarters,  and  I  not 
only  inspected  these  thoroughly,  but  I  had  many  conversations  with  emigrants. 
The  meals,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  passage-moneys,  are  excellent 
in  quality  and  unlimited  in  quantity.  The  sleeping  quarters  are  woU-aired. 
and  comfortable,  though,  of  course,  no  one  can  expect  aboard  ship  the  same 
amoimt  of  room,  or  anything^approaching  thereto,  asis  available  in  a  house. 
By  the  exercise  of  a  little  mutual  kindness,  and  by  the  practice  of  th& 
admirable  virtue  of  self-help,  the  passengers  get  along  very  pleasantly 
together;  and  it  is  obviously  to  everybody's' interest  to  make  the  voyage^ 
short  though  it  is,  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  There  is  one  specially  praise> 
worthy  feature  about  the  Allan  Line,  and  that  is  the  complete  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  steerage  sleeping  arrangements;  men  and  boys  have  one 
portion  of  the  steerage  to  themselves,  and  women,  girls,  and  children,  another 
and  quite  an  independent  portion.  During  the  daytime,  of  course,  they  can. 
all  associate  togetheif.  Such  arrangements  imdoubtedly  conduce  to  the> 
morals,  the  comfort,  and  the  well-being  of  all  concerned,  and  among; 
philanthropists  who  are  interested  in  emigration  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
special  attention. 

'*  Arrived  at  Quebec,  the  emigrants  disembark,  and  there  they  are  met  and 
arranged  in  parties  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  L.  Stafford,  the  Dominion 
Gkyvemment  agent,  and  his  officers.  In  a  comfortable  range  of  buildings- 
specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  a  night's  rest  may  be  obtained  if  the- 
steamer  arrives  in  the  evening,  and  a  substantial  meal  may  be  had  for  a 
shilling.  The  immigrant's  through  ticket  shows  where  he  is  going,  and  the 
immigration  officers  see  him  and  his  baggage — and  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
too,  if  he  is  blessed  in  that  way — into  the  proper  train,  and  away  he  speeds 
to  his  destination  in  the  new  land.  If  he  is  going  to  the  prairie  the  journey 
will  occupy  three  or  four  days,  and  in  these  circumstances  he  will  appreciate 
the  colonist  cars,  to  the  use  of  which  he  is  entitled.  These  are  so  fitted 
inside  that  a  complete  wooden  couch  is  available  to  the  passenger,  so  that,, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  rug  or  blanket,  he  can  stretch  himself  out  and  go 
to  sleep.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  boon ;  and  for  a  couple  or  three  shillings' 
the  traveller  may  buy  at  the  railway  station  a  straw  mattress,  whioh  he  takes, 
away  with  him  when  he  leaves  the  train." 

To  bring  good  men  of  the  class  that  is  wanted  the  best  method 
is  to  show  the  people  of  this  and  other  countries  in  the  clearest 
way  what  are  its  capabilities.  "  Seeing  is  believing,"  we  are 
told,  and  when  the  visitors  to  our  English  agricultural  shows- 
were  able  to  see  actual  specimens  of  the  agricultural  productions 
and  mineral  wealth  of  Canada)  they  obtained  a  better  insight  into 
the  country  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Pro- 
bably nothing  has  ever  done  so  much  to  make  Canada  known 
in  this  country  as  the  wonderful  display  at  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition— the  apples  and  fruits  from   Nova    Scotia> 
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cheese  and  butter  from  Ontario  sud  Quebec,  aod  the  golden  grun 
from  the  vast  prairies,  telling  the  story  of  the  fertiUty  of  its  soil 
better  than  coold  any  book.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
at  the  great  show  of  the  Boyol  Agricnlbural  Society  at  Windsor 
the  popular  stand  of  the  Canadian  Government  will  be  absent — 
the  first  time  for  many  years.  As  this  will  be  the  grandeBt  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kind  the  worid  has  ever  seen,  and  one  over  which  oar 
Bmpreas-Queen  will  preside,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
fruits  and  wealth  of  our  nearest  colony  should  be  represented. 
It  would  have  brought  the  value  of  the  land  home  to  a  larger 
nnmber  of  people  than  ever  before,  and  in  the  most  convincing 
manner, 

III. — ^Education, 

Next  to  settlement,  nothing  will  he  of  greater  permanent  value 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Canada 
than  sound  education  m  the  practice  and  science,  bound  up  in  the 
proper  working  and  management  of  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the 
animal.  The  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  in 
some  of  the  southern  portions  of  Canada,  has  been  carried  on 
without  that  knowledge,  and  the  only  result  that  is  to  be  seen 
following  the  work  of  man  is  a  decrease  in  the  produco  of  the  soil 
to  an  extent  that  is  almost  incredible.  Ten  years  ago,  for 
example,  the  wheat  lands  of  the  United  States  were  yielding  their 
sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre — (itself  a  small  crop) — whereas  to-day 
they  are  producing  something  like  nine  or  ten  bushels.  Canada 
has  been  more  fortunate,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see,  from  the  lost 
returns  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  the  wheat  lands  of 
the  whole  Dominion  show  an  average  yield  of  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  whilst  in  the  older  districts,  such  as  Nova  Scotia,  the 
yields  are  fairly  well  maintained,  owing  to  the  extensive  mixed 
farming  which  there  prevails.  Even  in  Ontario,  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  of  exhausted  lands,  wheat  shows  an  average  yield 
over  the  last  six  years  of  no  less  than  18}  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States,  When  we  go  out,  how- 
ever, to  the  newer  lands — the  prairie  soils — in  Manitoba,  all  of 
which  have  beenbroken  up  within  the  last  sis  years,  we  find,  in  the 
year  1887,  that  wheat  averaged  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  barley 
thirty-six,  and  oats  fifty.  I  was  astonished,  on  visiting  these 
lands,  to  notice  to  what  an  extent  mixed  farming  had  been 
Adopted,  the  first  object  of  every  settler  evidently  being  to  get 
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one  or  two  cow8»  and  in  some  cases  magnificent  herds  have  been 
established.  This  point  I  shall  deal  with  later  on.  All  I  wish  to 
lead  up  to  at  the  present  moment  is  the  fact  that,  scattered 
throughout  Canada,  are  Government  stations  and  experimental 
farms,  from  which  the  best  information  is  disseminated  amongst 
the  settlers,  both  through  the  Dominion  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  provinces. 
At  Guelph,  in  Ontario,  is  also  one  of  the  best  equipped  agricul- 
tural colleges  I  have  yet  seen,  with  an  experimental  farm  and 
dairy  attached. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  these,  I  should  very  much  like 
'■  to  point  out  that  the  question  of  colonisation  generally,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  new  lands  of  our  Empire,  has  been  recognised 
in  our  own  country  by  the  establishment  at  HoUesley  Bay,  in 
Suffolk,  of  the  Colonial  College  and  Training  Farms;  and  I  have 
been  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  students  who  have  already  gone 
out  from  that  institution.  They  are  scattered  over  every  part  of 
the  world,  in  British  Columbia,  Wyoming,  New  South  Wales, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Ceylon,  North- 
West  Territories,  Manitoba,  the  Argentine,  Ontario,  Queensland, 
Florida,  and  New  Guinea.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  students  have  gone  to  Manitoba,  the 
extent  of  the  preference  for  this  country  not  having  been  noticed 
even  by  the  authorities  of  the  CoHege  until  the  list  for  which  I 
asked  was  made  out.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  instructions 
given  at  the  Colonial  College  will  have  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  future  of  Canada,  and  I  therefore  make  no  apology  for  giving 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Johnson,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  what  the  College  was 
doing : — 

**  Our  system  has  now  been  well  tested,  for  quite  a  number  of  fellows  have 
gone  out  to  the  Colonies,  and  had  their  qualifications  practically  tried.  The 
result  so  far  has  been  most  gratifying,  for  the  young  men  sent  out  from  us 
quickly  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  which  their  knowledge  gives  them 
over  those  who  have  had  no  training,  and  of  whom  they  write  rather  freely  as 
'  greenhorns.'  Another  great  advantage  of  a  College  of  this  kind  has  also 
been  already  abundantly  proved,  i.e.,  the  great  facilities  which  it  affords  for 
the  settlement  of  the  young  fellows.  The  College  very  wisely  declines  the 
responsibility  of  actually  placing  the  lads,  but  it  gives  introductions  to 
responsible  people  in  the  Colonies,  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
further  the  interests  of  its  pupils.  Another  advantage  is  that  friendships  are 
formed  here  among  the  pupils  themselves,  who  arrange  to  go  out  together. 
Several  pairs  of  pupils  are  going  out  in  this  way  this  spring;  and  I  need  not 
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point  out  how  mnoh  pleas&utor  and  atttat  this  U  thtui  if  they  nmt  oat  singly 
among  atrangen.  This  will  work  advonlogeoiulr  in  anotbet  way,  which  may 
be  illustratad  thus: — By  nait  year  there  will  ba  Ooiool^  Gollega  stndents 
EprinUed  all  over  Manitoba  (for  example),  that  is,  in  all  ports  of  it.  Now, 
these  stndenta,  even  if  they  do  not  see  mach  of  eoob  other,  will  write  to  each 
other,  and  compue  notes  ol  the  relative  adTantoges  of  their  sevetal  looalities. 
Information  will  thus  be  cironlated  among  them  whioh  may  be  of  infinite 
value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  oon&denca  which  the  neighbonrhood  of 
old  frienda  muat  teed  to  give.  I  quite  fesl  that  there  is  a  wonderful  fntuietot 
this  College,  if  it  is  wisely  and  carefully  worked,  as  there  is  every  reuon  to 
hope  it  may  ba,  Its  organisation  is  being  steadily  and  rapidly  (if  quietly) 
extended  throughont  the  British  Colonies,  and  in  a  few  years  it  ought  to  do 
really  good  work  in  Htrengthanlng  the  ties  whioh  unite  them  to  tha  Mother 
Country." 

I  have  myself  paid  several  visits  to  the  College,  and  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that,  in  a  little  book  *  recently  published, 
written  by  two  sons  of  Professor  A.  J.  Church,  who  have  settled 
in  Canada,  the  oecesBity  of  practical  knowledge  just  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given  at  the  Colonial  College  is  insieted  upon. 

In  Canada  itself,  however,  every  faciUty  is  now  afforded  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  requisite  knowledge.  In  company  with 
Professor  Bobertson,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Ouelph,  which  was  estabhshed  fourteen  years  Etgo,  and 
which  gives  &  general  commercial  Enghsh  education,  combined 
-with  technical  education  in  agriculture.  The  College  itself  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  building,  whilst  the  farm  is  a  well- arranged 
area  embracing  different  soils,  lowlands  and  uplands,  covering 
550  acres.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Provincial  Government  in 
1873  for  £15,000,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1880  had  cost  for  live 
stock,  implements,  drainage,  &c.,  no  less  than  £45,000  more.  Its 
President  is  Professor  James  Mills,  M.A.,  under  whose  able 
direction  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  A  great 
feature  of  the  College  is  that  the  students  themselves  are  enabled 
to  obtain  great  reductions  in  the  already  low  fees  by  their  labour 
on  the  farm,  thus,  in  some  cases,  reducing  the  fees  to  a  mere 
nominal  sum.  In  1887,  on  the  farm  itself,  the  students  earned 
no  less  than  £640  by  their  labour.  The  College  is,  of  course,  very 
lajrgely  helped  by  grants  from  the  Government.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  the  College  is  worked,  I  would  mention  that  the 
fees  are  as  follow : — 

*  Making  a  Start  in  Canada :  Letters  from  Two  Young  Emigrants ;  with 
an  Introdnotion  by  Alfred  J.  Chutoh,  Professor  ot  Latin  in  University  Collega, 
London.    Seeley  &  Co. 
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(1)  The  entire  oort  to  an  Ontario  fanner's  son  able  and  willing,  with  oon- 

slderable  experience  in  farm  work,  is  from  £10  to  £14  per  year  for 
board,  washing,  and  tuition, 

(2)  To  an  Ontario  young  man,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  farmings 

£12  to  £16  a  year. 
(8)  To  students  not  from  Ontario,  £15  to  £20  ayear. 

.   The  financial  statement  of  the  College  and  Farm,  and  what  it 
does,  was  for  the  year  1887  as  follows : — 

I. — College. 

£      8.    d.  £    s.    d. 

(a)  College  maiQtenance 4,578    0    0 

(6)  Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings  ....     1,077    0    0 

5,655    0    a 

Bevenue  from  various  sources  (including 
tuition  fees  and  balances  paid  for  board, 
after  deducting  allowances  for  work,  amount- 
ing to  £1,141) 1,161    0    0 

Net  cash  expenditure  £4,494    0    O 

The  net  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  on  the 
College  was  £5,163,  consequently  the  unexpended  balance  for  the 
year  was  £669. 

II. — Farm.  £       s.    d. 

Expenditure  1,842    0    0 

Revenue 490    0    0 

Net  cash  ospenditure £1,352    0    0 

On  experiments  the  sum  of  about  £500  was  spent,  whilst  a 
rather  larger  amount  had  to  be  provided  for  the  horticultural 
department. 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  departments  of  the  college,  farm,  and 
garden  was  £6,993,  and  the  net  sum  voted  by  the  legislature  for 
their  maintenance  was  £8,002,  so  that  an  unexpended  balance  of 
£1,009  remained  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  College  in  1887  was  110,  of 
whom  78  were  from  Ontario.  They  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
garden  from  3J  to  5  hours  a  day  during  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  vnth  the  exception  of  July  and  August,  in  which  months 
th^e  are  no  lectures,  and  they  work  in  the  fields  9J  hours  per 
day ;  and  for  this  they  receive  from  2d.  to  5d.  per  hour.  The 
following  time-table,  indicating  the  class-room  work  from 
October  1  to  December  22  (the  fall  term),  will  be  interesting  : — 
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FiBST  YZ&B. 

Monday:  8.15  a.m.,  l^pdoultora ;  S.15,  agdoultote ;  10.4S,  ebamisiiy. 
Tuetday:  8.45,  a^culture  ;  9.45,  pbydology  and  hygieite ;  10.16,  Tatsiiiuuy 
ttoatomy.  Fci/nuijay:  8.15,  AgriouItiirQ ;  9.45,  BogUsb  Uteiatuie ;  10.15, 
chemistry.  Thursday:  S.4S,  bookkeeping,  anthmetio,  phjsiologj,  anA 
hyf^oe  1  10.45,  vatarinary  anatomy.  Friday :  8.45,  agricultoire ;  9.1S, 
ohamiabry ;  10.15,  aiithmetio. 

SSCOHD  Ybab. 

Holiday:  8.15,  mathematioi ;  9.15,  agrioaltnre;  10.45,  veteiinaiy  pathO' 
logy.  Ttietday:  6.45,  English  literature;  9.45,  agrioultars;  10.45,  agiioiil- 
toial  ehemlstry.  Wednesday:  8.15,  mathematics ;  9.45,  hottioultuie  ;  10,10, 
veterinary  patiiology.  Thursday :  6.15,  English  liteiaturo :  9.45,  drawing  ; 
10.45,  agricultural  chemistry.  Friday:  8.45,hortioulture  ;  9.45,  agricultuM  ; 
10.16,  agricoltural  obemlBti7. 

The  ayetem  of  farm  management  is  of  a  mixed  character,  cattle 
and  sheep  beiag  kept  in  large  nmnbers,  and  good  root,  grain,  and 
fodder  crops  being  grown.  First  of  all,  ae  to  the  cropping,  wMcb 
lor  1887  I  was  able  to  obtain.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

FIsId  No.    Aciel.  Crop.  Yield  per  itccc. 

1  19      Hay Ij  tons. 

2  17      Fallow    

8  17      Bariey     27  bushele, 

4  20      Pasture  .... 

5  20      Bush  and  winter  wheat .... 

S Turnips 510  bushels. 

Mangolds   460  buBhsIs, 

White  Belgian  carrots    600  bushels. 

White  Australian  oats 35  bashele. 

T  17      Hay 2^  tons. 

8  20     White  Aastralian  oats    32  bushels. 

9  20      Mensory  barley    30  bushels. 

10  20      Oats  and  orchard .... 

11  23      Hay 2  tons. 

13  23      Pasture 

18  20     Hay IJ  tons. 

II  24      Experimental  field 

16  20      Pasture 

16  25      Pasture 

"     ^  ISS^JTI.::::::;;:::;;:;:;;::  i«^- 

18  13      Hay J  (  tons. 

1ft  v\  ( 'Golden  vine  peas 30  bushels. 

"^  i  White olaster  oaU   SOboshels, 

20  20  Bush 

21  12  Meusaiy  barley     25  bushels. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  consisted  of  the  following : — Horses  : 
9  working  horses  on  farm,  and  2  for  experiment  and  instmction, 
value    £330.       Cattle :  ShorthomB— 1    bull,  3  cows,  1    heifer. 
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value  £480 ;  Hereford— 1  boll,  2  cows,  2  boll  calves,  £630 ; 
<7alloway  — 1  bull,  2  cows,  1  heifer,  1  bull  calf,  £210; 
Polled  Angas — ^2  cows,  2  heifer  calves,  1  steer,  £180 ;  Ayrshire — 
1  bull,  2  cows,  2  boll  calves,  £142 ;  Devon — 1  bull,  1  cow,  1  bull 
calf,  £90 ;  Guernsey — 1  bull,  1  cow,  £50 ;  Jersey — 1  bull,  1  cow, 
3  heifer  calves,  £130;  Holstein — 1  bull,  2  cows,  1  heifer  calf, 
1  bull  calf,  £156  :  West  Highland— 1  bull,  £10 ;  Grade  cattle— 
25,  value  £271.  Swine :  6  Berkshire  and  1  New  York,  £36. 
Sheep:  Cotswold— 10  animals,  value  £36;  Oxford— 12,  £85; 
Shropshire— 11,  £88;  Southdown— 5,  £21;  Hampshire— 2,  £7; 
Cheviot— 5,  £27 ;  Leicester— 6,  £25 ;  Lincohi,  3,  £18  ;  Merino— 
iJ,  £4 ;  Highland,  1,  £4 ;  Grade  ewes— 21,  £26. 

Probably  this  is  the  only  farm  in  the  world  on  which  so  large 

a  number  as  eleven  herds  of  cattle  and  ten  flocks  of  sheep,  all  of 

pure  breeds,  are  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  these 

animals  have  been  imported  chiefly  from  England,  the  approxi- 

^  mate  cost  in  each  case  being  as  follow : — 


Cattle. 
Aberdeen  PoU   « . . . . 

BaU. 
..      £100 

Heifer 
£70 

Hereford 

90 

40 

Shorthorn 

80 

60 

Holstein 

70 

65 

Galloway    

Jersey 

70 
60 

50 
60 

Devon 

60 

40 

Ayrshire 

Mean  •• .. 

Sheep. 
Southdown 

60 
£71 

Ram. 
£30 

40 
£50 

Ewe. 
£10 

Shropshire 

Hampshire 

Leicester 

Cotswold 

80 
26 
20 
20 

8 
8 
7 
7 

Oxford 

15 

8 

Lincoln 

15 

6 

Mean  «... 

£22 

£7 

Since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  College,  entirely  new  sets 
of  farm  buildings  and  College  adjuncts  have  been  built,  the  latest 
being  a  very  fine  laboratory,  which  was  finished  shortly  before 
ray  own  visit.  The  new  farm  buildings  are  exceedingly  handsome, 
And  with  their  courts  cover  an  area  of  over  an  acre.  They  have 
a  south-eastern  aspect,  with  drainage  to  the  north,  und  stand  on 
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a  very  deep,  stiff  clay  loam.  The  general  plan  is  a  square, 
having  a  bam  with  the  cattle  under  on  the  west,  the  sheep  oa 
the  north,  the  hulls  on  the  east,  and  the  horses  on  the  south  side. 
The  bam  is  130  ft.  by  70  ft.,  the  horse  range  150  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the 
sheep  160  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  bull  shed  40  ft.  by  60  ft.  There 
is  a  30  ft.  outside  court  for  the  sheep  the  whole  length  of  their 
building,  inside  the  square,  and  thus  facing  the  south,  and  the 
bulls  have  separate  outside  courts  on  each  side  in  connection 
with  their  separate  inside  boxes.  The  bam  is  built  upon  12  ft. 
stone  walls,  so  that  the  cattle  have  a  clear  overhead  of  10  ft.,  the 
bam  proper  being  constructed  entirely  of  pine  timber,  with  a 
height  from  floor  to  apes  of  i.5  ft.,  and  to  cupola  of  65  ft.,  so  that 
from  the  cattle  floor  the  building  measures  77  ft.  in  height. 
The  bam  floor  has  two  detached  granaries,  with  feed-room 
between,  corresponding  to  one  below,  and  there  the  straw-cutter 
and  grinder  are  placed.  There  are  also  14  straw  and  turnip 
shoots,  passages  to  horse  and  sheep  lofts,  and  12  doors  equally 
distributed  all  round,  in  addition  to  windows  and  ventilators. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  cattle  is  on  the  angle  between  bam 
and  horses,  where  steps  descend  to  the  level  of  all  the  buildings, 
the  site  being  a  sloping  one.  All  the  cattle  are  immediately  under 
the  bam,  and  occupy  the  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  16  ft. 
the  length  of  the  barn  on  the  west  side,  which  is  cut  off  by  a  li- 
inch  brick  wall  for  root  cellars  and  feed-room.  These  cellars  are 
floored  with  grout  and  cement,  the  outside  walls  being  first  lined 
with  inch  boards,  then  laid  with  tar-felt  paper,  and  covered  with 
finished  tongue  and  grooved  with  narrow  boards.  The  feed-room 
is  21  by  16  ft.  in  centre  of  building  between  cellars,  having 
sliding  doors  two-thirds  of  the  front  upon  passage  way  to  cattle 
stalls,  where  a  two-ton  platform  weigh  scale  is  placed .  The  root- 
pulper  stands  in  the  feed-room,  in  line  between  the  cellar  doors, 
and  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  engine  shaft  above.  The  stair, 
or  access  from  bam,  breaks  upon  the  feed-room  from  the  north 
tide.  The  accommodation  is  for  sixty-seven  cattle  in  seven  single 
rows,  as  follows ;— For  large  cattle  tied  up,  34  head ;  for  small 
cattle  tied  np,  14 ;  calves  in  pens,  11 ;  loose  boxes,  8.  These 
boxes  are  on  both  ends,  the  calves  between  two  rows  of  cows  with 
a  door  on  each  side,  and  all  the  rows  cross  the  building,  or  edge 
on  the  feed-room.  Watering  troughs  are  attached  to  the  feeding 
troughs  in  every  row,  the  floor  grouted  and  cemented,  and  box 
stalls  laid  with  cedar  blocks.  Feed  passages  are  sis  feet  apart 
between  water  troughs,  and  main  passages  eight  feet  in  width. 
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Double  stalls,  7  feet  4  inches,  centre  to  centre ;  single,  5  feet ; 
half  the  boxes  are  20  by  17,  and  half  15  by  11  feet ;  calf  pens, 
7  by  8.    The  space  behind  the  cattle  is  6  feet,  a  door  opens  into 
manure  court  at  each  row  of  cattle,  and  passages  lead  to  horses 
and  sheep.    Light  is  admitted  by  thirteen  windows  in  addition  to 
those  over  the  six  doors  to  court.     The  horse  range  has  stalls  for 
fourteen  single  and  one  double,  with  three  boxes.     Three  of  the 
stalls  are  6  feet,  all  other  5J  feet  in  width,  boxes  12  by  12 ; 
feeding    passage   7   feet,   and    the   space  behind   horses  is   11 
feet.    The  floot  is  cedar  block  pavement.     At  the  end  adjoining 
bam  is  a  small  room  for  extra  harness,  that  for  daily  use  being 
in  a  press  upon  the  wall  behind  each  team.    The  feed-room,  30 
by  10  feet,  will  hold  cut  hay  and  oats.     As  it  was  proposed  to 
use  cut  hay  only,  there  are  no  racks,  and  the  mangers  are  divided 
for  hay  and  oats.     Straw  is  got  by  four  shoots  behind  horses,  and 
there  are  corresponding  openings  in  front  should  long  hay  be 
wanted  from  the  loft.     Double  doors,  with  an  8-feet  passage 
between,  divide  the  building — the  one  to  the  manure  court  and 
the  other  from  roadway,  with  two  ordinary  doors  to  said  court, 
and  two  on  end  near  bull   shed.     Water  is  got    from   three 
hydrants  inside  on  the  head  passage,  and  light  by  eighteen  win- 
dows.   All  the  stalls  and  boxes  are  fitted  with  pillars  and  top 
rails.     The  horse  loft  is   arranged  to  be  filled  with  hay  by  a 
horse  hay-fork.    The  sheep  range  is  divided   into  five  inside 
and    six    outside     compartments — dry,    solid    soil    inside    and 
gravel    outside.       A    5-feet    passage    runs    throughout,    with 
hay-radks  upon  subdivisions  opposite  shoots  from  loft;    water 
is  BuppUed  by  three  hydrants.     There  is  a  wool-room,   grain 
bin,   separate   lambing   pens,   and   pens  for  each  of   the  stock 
rams.    Eight-feet  doors  open  into  the  special  court,  which   is 
fenced  from  the  large  manure  court  by  a  4-feet  stone  and  lime 
wall.    The  bull  shed  is  a  separate  building,  40  by  80  feet,  having 
a  10-feet  centre  passage,  with  six  boxes  on  each  side,  14  by   14 
feet,  and  one  for  straw.    Each  box  has  an  outside  fenced  yard  of 
14  by  14  feet.     Overhead  is  for  hay,  straw,  and  grain.     The  yard 
enclosed  by  the  four  ranges  just  described  is  surrounded  by  an 
8-feet    causewayed    sidewalk,   excepting    on    the    sheep    side, 
which  is  taken  up  by  a  special  court  for  them.     The  manure  from 
all  classes  of  animals  is  taken  immediately  into  the  large  court,  in 
centre  of  which  are  two  cemented  brick  tanks — one  for  the  liquid 
from  stables,  the  other  for  rainfall  from  [buildings.    Any  over- 
accumulation  of  mixed  liquid  from  the  mcuiure  is  taken  into  the 
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firBt  tank,  and  both  tanks  have  on  overflow  into  the  open  ditch 
north  of  the  buildings.  This  manure  conrt  is  laid  with  rongh 
broken  stones,  and  blinded  to  an  average  of  four  inches  vrith  sharp 
gravel  and  cinders.  Many  other  items  coold  be  enumerated,  such 
as  galvanised  iron  shingles,  horse  stable  walls  inlaid  with  brick, 
ventilators  all  over,  rope  and  pulley  covers  for  all  trap  openings 
overhead,  three  coats  of  paint  everywhere  outside,  a  IT-horse 
power  portable  engine,  with  cable  rope  for  a  separate  house  £fty 
feet  distant,  driving  straw-cutter,  root  pnlper,  grain  grinder,  and 
threshing  machine  as  required  in  the  bam  and  feed-room. 
Shortly  before  my  own  visit  a  new  silo  had  been  added,  and  this 
was  being  filled  with  maize  chopped  in  half-inch  lengths,  from 
which  very  good  food  was  expected. 

The  fullest  details  are  kept  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  In  ten 
years,  from  1878  to  1887,  winter  wheat  averaged  27  bushels  per 
acre ;  spring  wheat,  17  bushels ;  barley,  32  bushels ;  oats,  40 
bushels  ;  peas,  29  bushels  ;  hay,  IJ  tons  per  acre  ;  mangold,  34 
tons;  swede  turnips,  19  tons ;  carrots,  595  bushels ;  and  potatoes, 
114  boehels.  In  addition  to  this,  experiments  are  continually 
being  conducted,  and  not  only  on  the  farm  itself,  but  farmers  are 
interested  in  the  subject  by  being  asked  to  test  new  varieties  of 
cereals  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  in  our  own  country.  In  1887 
no  less  than  78  farmers  made  experiments  with  the  best  varieties 
of  grain,  in  conjunction  with  the  College.  Experiments  on 
manures,  on  feeding,  and  on  dairying  are  made,  and  the  whole 
results  are  given  in  bulletins,  which  are  scattered  by  tens  of 
thousands  throi^hout  the  country. 

I  must  apologise  for  dealing  at  so  great  a  length  with  this 
College,  but  really  it  is  an  Institution  which  has  a  greater 
bearing  on  the  agricultural  development  of  Canada  than  we 
realise  in  this  country.  Go  where  you  will  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  settlers 
are  from  Ontario.  The  live  stock,  whether  of  horses  or  cattle, 
found  on  these  new  lands  are  not,  as  a  rule,  imported  direct  from 
the  old  country,  but  from  Ontario.  What  is  done  in  this  province 
has  a  bearing  over  the  whole  country ;  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
College  has  a  widespreading  influence  in  bringing  about  the  very 
best  management  of  the  soils,  plants,  and  animals  in  every  part  of 
the  Dominion.  It,  therefore,  helps  on  the  behest  development 
of  the  lands  of  Canada. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  this  institutioa  is  but  a  com- 
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plement  to  an  educational  system,  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  In  the  early  days  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  the  Grovemment  set  aside  large  areas  of  Crown  lands,  the 
money  accruing  from  the  sales  of  which  have  been  and  are 
applied  to  educational  purposes.  Commencing  with  the  primary 
schools  (which  in  these  provinces  at  any  rate  are  free),  we  find 
them  maintained  partly  by  a  school  tax  levied  on  the  lands 
situated  in  the  school  sections,  and  partly  from  grants  from  the 
Government,  which  are  given  out  of  the  funds  above  alluded  to. 
These  schools  furnish  a  good  English  and  commercial  education, 
while  recently  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects 
taught.  For  this  a  very  good  text-book  has  been  adopted. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  high  (or,  as  we  should  call  them, 
grammar)  schools,  in  which  the  classics  and  modem  languages 
are  added  to  the  course  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  Then 
there  are  the  various  colleges,  which  in  a  large  part  were  fostered 
by  the  various  denominations.  Each  province  has  several  such 
institutions,  which  are  officered  by  men  of  noted  talent  in  their 
particular  branches,  and  many  of  them  by  men  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Some  evidence  of  the  work  done  by  these  institutions 
may  be  found  in  the  great  spirit  of  religious  toleration  which  is 
evident  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  Toronto  University  is  com- 
posed of  the  various  sectarian  colleges,  including  the  Catholic  one,, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  at  Winnipeg  University,  which  is  also 
an  amalgamation  of  all  the  sectarian  colleges  of  Manitoba — ^all  of 
which  work  together  as  one  university,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bupert's  Land.  In  the  arts  faculty  of  Toronto  no 
fees  of  any  kind  are  exacted,  and  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Dominion  (as  is  the  case  in  the  high  schools),  where  fees  are 
exacted  they  are  merely  nominal.  The  faculties  in  connection 
with  Toronto  University,  and  those  of  McGill  University  at 
Montreal,  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  old  univer- 
sities of  the  older  world.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  is  the  president  of 
the  Toronto  University,  Sir  William  Dawson  of  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  G.  M.  Grant  of  Queen's  University  at  Kingston  ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  their  names  to  show  that  too  much 
has  not  been  claimed  for  the  institutions  over  which  they  preside. 
As  progress  and  education  go  hand  in  hand,  the  maximum  of 
education  means  the  maximum  of  advance.  Such  educational 
facilities  as  I  have  indicated  show  how  fully  alive  are  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Canada  to  the  importance  of  making  know- 
ledge the  foundation  of  all  development. 
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rV. EZFEBOEENT  AND  ExAMFLE. 

The  College  at  Guelph  was  established  by  the  provincial  legis- 
latuie,  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Hon,  John  Carling,  who  was  then  a  member  of  that  body.  That 
gentleman  is  now  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  a 
very  excellent  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Having  seen  the  bene- 
ficial results  which  followed  the  establishmeot  of  the  Guelph 
College,  he  has  signalised  his  term  of  office  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  by  the  further  establishment  of  a  central  experimental 
farm  at  Ottawa,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  as  well  as  others  at  Nappan,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
maritime  provinces ;  at  Brandon,  for  Manitoba ;  at  Indian 
Head,  for  the  North- West  territories ;  and  at  Agassiz,  for 
British  Columbia.  Previous  to  their  establishment,  Professor 
Saunders,  F.B.S.C.,  made  a  report  on  the  whole  subject,  after 
visiting  many  similar  colleges  and  farms  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  that  these  experimental  farms  were  established, 
their  objects  being : — 

(ft)  To  oondnot  roseuohes  and  veilf;  ezperimenta  designod  (o  tast  tha 
nlativa  value,  for  all  poipoiea,  of  diDerant  braads  of  stock,  and  their  adapta. 
Ulily  to  the  TaiTing  olisutio  or  other  oonditionB  wbiah  preroil  in  the  sevaml 
'  prarinoes,  and  in  the  North- West  tarritoriM  ; 

(6)  To  examine  into  soientlBo  and  economio  qaestions  involved  in  the 
predootion  of  butter  and  oheeu : 

(c)  To  teat  the  merits,  hardinesi,  and  adaptability  of  neir  oi  untried 
varledsB  of  wheat  oi  other  oereals,  and  of  Qeld  eropa,  grasaes,  and  forage 
plants,  traita,  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees,  and  to  disseminate  among  persons 
engaged  In  farming,  gardening,  or  fruit-growing,  upon  such  oondicions  as  are 
preeoiibad  by  the  Minister  of  Agrioultnre,  samples  of  such  surplus  products 
M  are  oonmdared  to  be  speoially  worthy  of  introdaotion  ; 

(rl)  To  analyse  tertilUais,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  and  to  conduct 
experlmenta  with  such  fertilisers,  in  order  to  test  thair  comparative  value  as 
applied  to  eropa  of  different  kindi ; 

(«)  To  examine  into  the  oomposition  and  digestibility  of  foods  foi  domestic 


(/)  To  oonduot  azpariments  in  tha  planting  of  trees  for  timber  and  foe 
ahelter; 

is)  To  mamina  into  the  disenaea  to  which  ooltivatad  plants  and  trees  are 
■nbjwt,  and  also  into  tha  lavages  of  destructive  insects,  and  to  ascertain  and 
laat  the  moat  useful  preventiTea  and  remedies  to  be  used  in  each  case ; 

(h)  To  investigate  the  disaosea  to  whiob  domeabjo  animals  ate  subject ; 

(<)  To  aaoertain  the  vitality  and  parity  of  agricultural  seeds ;  and 

(j)  To  conduct  any  other  experlmenta  and  resaarohes  bearing  upon  the 
agrtonltoral  industry  of  Canada,  whioh  aa,y  be  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Agliaulture. 
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Ia  company  with  the  Hon.  John  Carling,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  comrtesies,  Dr.  Fream  and  myself  visited  the 
Central  Farm,  near  Ottawa,  and  we  were  both  very  much  im- 
pressed with  its  situation  and  management.  It  occupies  some 
500  acres,  and,  although  it  had  been  only  estabhshed  for  a  year,. 
Prof.  Saunders  (who  is  the  director  of  all  these  farms)  had  already 
many  important  experiments  under  weigh.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  find  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  working  of  the 
farm,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  interest  the  ordinary  farmers  of 
the  Dominion  in  its  work.  One  of  the  most  important  factt»rs  ia 
the  farming  of  those  large  areas  of  fertile  lands  in  the  North- Wesi 
must  be  the  acclimatisation  of  quick-ripening  varieties  of  grain. 
The  soils  are  fertile ;  but  late  summer  frosts  may  be  dangerous,, 
and  so  quick-growing  crops  are  necessary,  if  the  results  of  farm-* 
ing  are  to  be  always  depended  upon.  With  the  establishment  of 
these  farms,  therefore,  trials  were  commenced  with  Ladoga 
wheat,  a  variety  obtained  from  Northern  Russia.  Small  bags  of 
seed  were  also  sent  out  to  settlers  in  Manitoba  [and  the  North- 
West.  The  experience  at  Ottawa  is  that  this  variety  will  ripen 
at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the  red  Fyfe,  and  I  think,  from  what 
I  saw  in  North- West  Manitoba,  that  this  will  be  confirmed.  I 
myself  saw  it  growing  side  by  side  with  the  red  Fyfe  in  at  least 
thirty  instances  in  North- West  Manitoba,  and  in  only  one  case 
was  there  any  doubt  as  to  its  greater  earliness.  In  that  case  my 
friend.  Dr.  Fream,  examined  the  two  crops  very  carefully,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Ladoga  was  the  most  forward. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  exceptional  frosts  in  the 
early  summer  (which  are  only  occasional,  and  only  occur  in  some 
districts,  chiefly  low-lying  ones)  will  do  even  less  damage  in  the 
future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a  useful  work,  and 
one  that  will  materially  help  in  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  here  that  in  the  old 
provinces  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  the  earlier  frosts 
in  autumn  to  damage  the  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops,  but  with 
improved  cultivation  this  condition  of  things  ceased.  Prince 
Edward  Island  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this.  Parliamen- 
tary records  show  that  appUcations  were  made  to  the  Legislature 
for  reUef  upon  that  very  ground,  which  relief  was  granted.  Early 
settlers  in  Ontario  suffered  from  a  similar  state  of  things,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  continuously  as  those  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
It  is  very  feasible  to  imagine  that  as  the  tilth  of  the  soil  becomes 
finer,  and  the  drainage  more  perfect,  more  heat  is  absorbed  and 
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Nfaunedi  It  may  be  that  this  frill  be  Uie  case,  also,  with  the 
pnurie  lands,  and  that  with  cultivatioQ  and  settlement  tho 
occasional  danger  from  aommer  frosts  will  disappear. 
,  In  addition  to  this,  I  learn  that  this  year  samples  of  nearly 
every  variety  of  grain  and  pulse  crops  grown  in  Europe  have 
been  obtained,  and  will  be  tested.  As  Ottawa  has  a  climate 
which  represents  the  average  condition  of  a  la^e  portion  of 
settled  Canada,  and  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grapes, 
and  fmitfi  of  most  kinds  in  the  open,  and  in  which  cereals  and 
most  field  cn^  can  be  grown  successfully,  the  introduction  of 
new  crops  may  be  safely  espected,  and  these  cannot  bat  afford 
new  sources  of  wealth. 

The  investigations  into  the  causes  of  plant  diseases  had  already 
made  some  progress,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  very  interesting^ 
report  on  "  Smut  in  Wheat " — an  important  matter  to  a  country 
which  exports  grain  so  largely— was  being  issued. 

The  farm  bnildings  are  very  commodious,  and  well  adapted  for- 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  This  year  they  wiU 
be  filled  with  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  and  the  whole  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  very  useful  central  station,  from  which 
practical  information  will  go  forth  wliich  cannot  fail  to  improve 
the  standard  of  farm  practice  in  the  Dominion. 

The  other  experimental  farms  were  being  prepared  last  year, 
and  will  commence  their  labours  this.  I  only  saw  the  site  of 
that  at  Indian  Head.  This  comprises  one  entire  section  and  an 
angle  between  the  section  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
containing  46  acres,  in  all  688  acres,  and  is  situated  east,, 
and  adjoins  the  town  site  half  a  mile  from  the  station.  The  rail- 
way passes  along  the  south  boundary,  from  which  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  farm  can  be  seen.  Through  the  section  two  creeks  run 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Qn'Appelle  river.  One  is  the 
outlet  for  a  lake  six  miles  south ;  the  other  proceeds  from  flowing 
springs  seven  miles  south-west.  These  creeks,  besides  being  of 
great  value  to  the  farm  in  supplying  water  and  affording  suitable 
slopes  for  all  kinds  of  experimental  work,  will  also  beautify  the 
site  chosen  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  easily  surpassed  by  any 
prairie  section  in  the  north-west.  The  soil  is  a  black  loamy  clay 
on  the  northern  portion  of  the  section,  changing  to  saudy  clay 
loam  with  a  few  gravel  ridges  on  the  southern  part.  The  subsoil 
is  a  very  porous  clay,  which  easily  absorbs  all  moisture  and' 
retains  it  during  the  most  severe  drought,  underlying  the  surface 
soil  from  twelve  inches  to  three  feet.     Hardly  any  amount  of 
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rain  or  dry  weather  can  serionsly  affect  the  crops.  The  whole  of 
lihe  section  was  broken  in  1882-3  by  the  Bell  Farming  Company ; 
and  has  by  them  been  under  cultivation  ever  since.  When  the 
Government  obtained  possession  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  no 
part  of  it  was  ploughed,  and  consequently  no  preparation  for 
experimental  work  could  be  made  until  spring  opened.  During 
the  winter,  plans  of  buildings  were  made  out,  and  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  authorities,  were  approved  of  by  them  as 
suitable  for  the  country.  Tenders  were  asked  for  their  erection, 
and  last  autumn  the  contractor  was  at  work  at  the  foundations. 
The  buildings  to  be  put  up  comprise  superintendent's  house, 
horticulturist's  and  foreman's  dwellings,  a  basement  bam 
110  ft.  by  48  ft.,  and  a  horse  stable.  Sheep  house,  implement 
house,  and  other  necessary  buildings  will  be  added  this  year.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  will  be  of  the  most  substantial 
character. 

In  England  we  have  derived  great  advantage  from  experiments 
and  example  farms,  and  it  is  likely  that  equally  satisfactory 
results  will  accrue  to  Canada. 

V. — Agricultxjbb. 

It  would  be  an  extraordinary  fact  if  we  did  not  find  such 

endeavours  to  build  up  a  country  on  the  truest   Unes  amply 

responded  to.    The  agriculture  of  Canada  has  responded  nobly. 

Each  year  sees  a  great  advance,  not  only  in  the  cultivated  areas, 

but  in  the  productions  of  meat,  dairy  produce,  grain,  vegetables, 

and  fruits.    Time  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the  agriculture 

-«f  each  of  the  provinces,  and  its  growth.    The  best  farming  of 

the  older  provinces  is  amply  shown  in  the  descriptions  of  the 

<7uelph    College    and    farm.      Manitoba    and  the    North- West 

territories  are  the  lands  which  are  now  being  developed,  and  I 

-will,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  those.    The  development 

here  has  been  very  marked,  and  it  is  evident  that  too  much  is 

not  claimed  for  these  lands  when  they  are  described  as  ''  the 

future  granary  of  the   world."      I  was  very  much  amused  at 

reading  in  a  work  *  which  was  put  into  my  hands  as  I  landed 

at  Liverpool  last  autumn,  that  in  Manitoba  "  the  climate  is  too 

Arctic  even  for  wheat."    I  had  gone  through  some  hundreds  of 

miles  of  country,  over  the  whole  of  which  smiling  fields  of  golden 

•  "The  British  Parmer  and  his  Comj^titors."  By  V\rilliani  E.  Bear! 
Jjondon:  CobdenOlub. 
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gram  were  either  wftving  gracefully,  or  being  horveBted  to  the 
merry  hnzz  of  the  reaper.  I  had  also  obtained  the  following 
figures,  showing  that  the  acrea^  of  grain  crops  each  year  ia. 
Bteadily  increasing : — 

AcBE&QE  OP  Q&int  CaOPS  ih  Manitoba. 

wiMM.         Bulaj.  OUl 

1881 307^  10°e48  183,004 

1885 367.479  53,189  157,036 

1886 380,231  69,305  159,450 

1887 432,000  66,000  155,176 

1888 530,000  70,000  170,000 

Inereus  in  4  fears 313,980   39,153    36,996 

These  figures  show  that  in  four  years  the  wheat  area  ha» 
increased  by  70  per  cent, ;  barley,  75  per  cent.  ;  and  oats,  28  per 
cent.  They  are  the  best  answer  to  such  a  curious  miscoQception 
as  that  the  climate  of  Manitoba  is  "  too  Arctic  even  for  wheat." 
In  1887  the  average  yields  were  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  3& 
bushels  of  barley,  and  50  bushels  of  oats.  Fanning  also  is  more 
generally  of  a  mixed  character  than  I  expected  to  find  it,  while 
there  are  no  less  than  29  cheese  factories — an  increase  of  13  in 
two  years ;  and  2  creameries  in  the  province.  There  are  also- 
some  excellent  stock  to  be  found  on  the  prairies,  and  at  Bin- 
sc&rth  the  Manitoba  and  North-West  Eailway  Company  have 
established  a  very  good  stock  farm,  from  which  good  pure-bred 
bulls  of  the  shorthorn  breed  can  be  obtained. 

West  of  Manitoba  we  have  the  great  Morth-West,  consisting  of 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta — miknown  lands  but  a  very 
few  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  beginning  to  be  developed.  The 
growth  of  agriculture  here  is  very  marked,  the  latest  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  being  for  1885.  These  have  to  be  largely 
increased  now.  They  show  the  following  growth  since  1881 : — 
IIU.  ise.  Inonua. 

HoTgea,  oolts,  filli«a,  and  mnles  . .  10,870         34,466         13,586 

Woiking  Oioa 3,334  5,949  3,615 

Milch  oowa 8,848  11,030  7,182 

Other  honed  cattle   6,690  69,557  63,867 

Sheep    846  19,393  19,052 

Pigs    2,775  23,543  19,767 

IbL  ItM.  Ibt. 

Bome-ntade  butter 70,717  610,191  439,474 

oheete 1,060  10,370  9,210> 

AotM.  Aam.  Acr«>. 

Wheat 6,678  67,255  61,577 

Barley  11.605  11,605 

Oata    36,343  35,848 

PoUtoea    811  3,676  3,865 

Cultivated  hay 438  436 
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The  ranching  indnstry  is  being  well  developed,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  how  greatly  horse  ranching  is  being  established. 
Sir  John  Lister  Eaye  is  doing  a  good  work  in  this  matter,  having 
imported  a  large  number  of  pure-bred  stallions  and  high  class 
half-bred  mares  from  this  country.  The  health  of  the  horses  has, 
I  hear,  been  good  during  the  whole  of  the  past  winter,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  right  when  he 
says  that ''  horse  ranching  in  Alberta  is  becoming  an  important 
industry,  and  the  improvement  in  breeding,  owing  to  judicious 
selection,  attracts  the  notice  of  all  the  visitors  there." 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  there  is  this  evidence  of  growth  in  agri- 
culture, and  growth  too  in  the  right  direction.  Many  visitors 
go  to  the  new  lands  in  the  North- West  expecting  to  find  a  very 
rude  agriculture — ^wheat  growing  alone,  or  rough  ranching  alone. 
They  will  soon  find  out  their  mistake,  for  they  will  come  across 
bits  of  farming  that  would  be  no  discredit  to  this  country,  and 
herds  that  an  English  owner  would  be  proud  to  have  adorning 
his  park.  Some  of  the  new  settlers — men  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  agriculture  until  they  arrived  in  the  country — do  not 
farm  so  well  as  they  ought,  but  they  are  gradually  brought  by 
the  example  and 'help  of  the  better  men  into  a  fairly  good 
system.  I  have  neither  the  object  nor  the  intention  of  painting 
Canada  as  a  paradise  :  it  has  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages for  the  new  comer  as  for  the  old  settler.  But  honest  and 
intelligent  labour  will  secure  the  advantages  and  rapidly  over- 
come the  difficulties. 

VI. — ^Twenty  Years'  Progress. 

The  following  tables  may  be  of  value  as  showing  how  greatly 
Canada  has  grown  during  the  past  twenty  years,  so  far  as  her 
exports  are  concerned : — 

(1)  Export  of  Forest  and  Agrictdturdl  Products. 

Forests.  Agricnltural  Prodaofts. 

1868  £3,652,400      £2,674,200 

1878  3,902,200       3,601,600 

1887  4,097,000       3,765,200 

(2)  Exports  of  Animals f  and  their  Produce » 
1868  ....  £1,378,600  1878   ....  £2,803,800  1887   ....  £4,850,000 

(3)  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour. 

To  Great  Britain.  To  United  States. 
Bushels.  Bushels. 

'  1868  ...i 1,398,000       1,698,000 

1877  2,680,000       .  600,000 

1887  » •.-...  6,776,000        864,000 
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{*)  Exporlt  of  Chtae. 

To  Gt«M  BriHln.  Ta  Dnhal  Btatoi. 

1866    £110,000  £13,800 

1877    690,000  59,000 

1887    1,U3,600  6,133 

(5)  Export*  oj  BuUer. 

Ta  Gnat  Britain.  To  UnlMd  BUM. 

1877    £K5O,00O  £13,000 

1967    15I.400  8,*00 

(6)  Ei^iort  of  Applet. 

To  Qreit  BiiMJn.  To  Uoltsd  BliM. 

1868    £8,881  £<',146 

1877    33,723  6.377 

1887 129,836  39,533 

In  these  we  have  a  very  good  picture  of  the  growth  ot  the 
«xport8|of  ogncuUnral  produce— stesidy  progress  being  maintained 
in  every  branch,  except  that  of  butter — a  matter  to  which 
attention  ia  being  directed  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  a 
revival  of  tbia  trade.  Another  point  which  the  figures  show  is 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  main  market  for  Canadian  prodoce. 
For  instance,  in  the  twenty  years  since  federa,tion  (1868  to  1887 
inclusive)  the  following  are  the  total  values  of  the  exports  of 
«heese,  butter,  apples,  and  peas  to  the  two  places : — 

To  OrHt  BrtUIn.  To  United  BUtw. 

Ghsesa    £15,713,000  £320,000 

Butter     7,126,000  1,000,000 

Pe»        6,032,600  1,661,000 

Apples     871,310  261,466 

The  total  exports  to  all  countries  during  the  same  period  hare 
been  as  follow :  — 

Apples     £1,300,000 

Battel    9,338,600 

Chooao    16,062.000 

Paw       8,000fl00 

These  figotea  will  give  some  idea  of  the  trade  in  what  is  really 
secondary  products,  but  to  which  attention  should  be  more  and 
more  directed. 

VII. — MiNEBAL  Wealth. 

There  is  another  matter  which  must  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  future  of  Canada,  and  that  is,  its  great  mineral  deposits.  Now 
that  the  country  possesses  such  magnificent  railways  as  the 
Canadian  Paci&c  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  there  is  not  the  sllghteet 
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reason  why  this  source  of  wealth,  and  especially  coal,  copper,  and 
phosphates,  should  not  be  very  largely  developed  in  the  near 
future.  Their  development  will  mean,  not  only  new  sources  of 
wealth,  but  new  industries,  more  labour,  and  greater  comforts 
for  the  people.  The  bituminous  coalfields  of  British  Columbia, 
and  the  plains,  and  the  great  anthracite  deposits  on  the  Bow 
River,  should  have  a  very  useful  influence  in  developing  that 
Pacific  trade,  by  which  we  shall  in  the  near  future  find  our 
shortest  route  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

But  I  should  like  to  dwell  in  this  paper  more  especially  on 
the  phosphate  lands,  as  these  should  prove  of  great  value,  not 
only  in  suppl3ring  this  country  with  a  necessary  fertiliser,  but  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Canada 
themselves.  The  exhaustion  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States- 
offers  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  should  direct 
attention  to  the  science  of  manuring,  and  its  absolute  neces^ 
sity  to  good  agriculture.  "  Like  produces  like  "  is  a  proverb  of 
which  the  breeder — whether  of  animals  or  of  plants — has  by 
long  experience  proved  the  truth.  Just  as  physiology  has  evolved, 
this  fact,  so  also  chemistry — whether  in  the  laboratory  of  nature 
or  in  the  work-room  of  the  scientist — ^has  estabhshed  another. 
It  is  that  **  nothing  produces  nothing."  The  growth  of  ther 
plant,  or  the  formation  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  milk,  is  but  a 
reconstruction,  or  rather,  a  new  combination,  of  what  already 
exists.  The  grain  of  wheat  which  is  sold  at  Mark  Lane,  or  the 
leg  of  mutton  which  the  butcher  sends  home  for  the  Sunday 
dinner,  these  are  but  a  new  combination  of  matters  which  have 
existed  in  other  forms  ever  since  the  various  worlds  were  called 
together  out  of  chaos.  The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  do  their  part 
in  supplying  matter  for  these  combinations,  but  their  powers  in 
the  matter  are  strictly  limited,  and  nothing  is  so  conservative, 
or  so  slow,  as  is  nature  in  giving  up  her  treasures  for  new  combi- 
nations, and  new  wealth.  In  these  days,  however,  we  go  the 
pace :  even  nature  has  to  work  at  express  speed.  Our  beef  must 
be  made  in  two  years,  as  against  four  or  five  in  our  grandfathers' 
time ;  our  mutton  in  less  time  than  lamb  a  few  years  ago ;  700 
gallons  of  milk  have  to  be  produced  against  500  gallons  in  1860 ; 
exopB  are  not  only  taken  at  will,  and  with  bigger  yields,  but  he  is 
a  poor  brmer  who  does  not  also  get  his  catch  crops  as  an  inter- 
mwHiTj  to  those  crops  which  Mr.  Mechi  would  have  suggested. 
^Sottung  oomes  from  nothing,"  and  if  our  soils  are  to  go  the 
ittibey  are  to  be  machines  to  the  utmost  Umits  oi 
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which  they  are  capable ;  if  they  are  to  be  made  to  produce,  not 
two  blades  of  graes,  but  two  bigger  blades,  where  only  one  WM 
produced  before,  then  they  must  either  have  a  greater  supply  of 
active  constituents,  in  a  form  suitable  for  re-combinatioa  in  meat, 
milk,  vegetable,  or  grain,  or  the  pressure  breaks  them  down,  and 
their  latter  Btate  will  be  one  of  infertility,  and  they  become  of 
less  than  prairie  value. 

Our  soils  are  living  the  pace  ;  the  story  of  British  i^ricalture 
to-day  is  nothing  less  than  this  ;  and  by  the  proper  provision  of 
those  constituents  which  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal 
need  in  their  combinations,  they  are  perfectly  able  to  do  so.  In 
Canada,  also,  the  large  crops  will  not  go  on  for  ever,  unless  the 
necessary  constituents  are  returned  to  the  soil.  The  whole 
matter  is  a  subject  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  there  need  be  no 
mystery  at  all  attaching  to  it.  The  "staple"  of  the  soil — by 
which  the  machine  may  be  made  to  run  easily — must  in  the  first 
place  be  maintained.  For  this,  bulky  manures,  such  as  farmyard 
dung,  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  must  be  used ;  good  cultivation 
must  be  employed  to  secure  a  fine  tilth  and  cleanliDesB ;  and  then 
the  crops  should  be  so  arranged  in  their  rotation  that  the  constitu- 
ents taken  from  the  soil  shall  approximately  balance  each  other. 
This  is  the  first  point  in  soil  management.  Had  we  not  such 
a  wasteful  system  by  which  most  of  the  sewage  of  such  a  highly 
fed  people  as  the  English,  who  live  on  the  fruits  and  grain  of  the 
whole  world,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  their  own  acres,  is  lost, 
we  could  from  our  own  waste  provide  far  more  than  enough  of  all 
the  constituents  required  to  maintain  our  acres  in  greater  fertility 
than  any  others  in  the  world.  But  all  this — on  which  my  old 
friend  the  late  Mr.  Mechi  used  to  discant  so  eloquently— goes  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  is  lost  to  future  wealth ;  and  so  we 
have  to  supplement  oar  natural  supplies  on  the  farm  from  other 
sources.  To  find  out  what  is  needed  for  the  soil  should  be  com- 
paratively easy,  since  the  fifty  years'  experiences  at  Bothamsted 
give  us  very  exact  data.  We  know  that  average  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  meadow  hay  will  take  away  from  the  soil  the  follow- 
ing (among  others)  constituents  per  acre : — 

WfaMt  ud  Btnw    BwlH  Md  Sttaw    Mndow  H&r 
(4,800  lb.)  (<5»  lb.)        Oi  1011^3,360  lb. 

Nitrogan 450  «0  MO 

PotMh Sl'5  340  66-C 

Phoiplioric  acid 210  21-0  13-7 

*  Fieam,  "  The  Bothanwtead  ExperiinantB,"  p.  142. 
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In  Great  Britain  alone  we  can  thus  estimate  the  quantity  of 
the  principal  ingredients  removed  in  the  crops  of  one  year  alone, 
taking  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  as  such.  This  would 
be  as  follows : — 

Ckmttitaento  remoyed  from  soil/ 
Crop.  Aorei.  Nitrogen.    Phosphoric  Acid.    Potash. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat    2,564,237  51,469  24,040  86,060 

Barley 2,085,561  41,897  18,552  38,921 

Hay 7,069,463  138,842  44,184  176,734 

Totals 11,719,251  232,208  86,776  251,715 

As  we  have  a  cultivated  area  of  47,000,000  acres  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  area  of  11,719,251  acres  may  be  taken  as  one- 
fourth,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  from  the  soil  each  year  there 
is  removed  some  928,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  344,000  tons  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  1,000,000  tons  of  potash.  A  portion  of 
these  constituents  would  be  returned  in  the  farm  manures ;  but, 
after  that  has  been  allowed  for,  a  very  large  quantity  of  each 
must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
iihese  constituents  have  to  be  supplied  by  man.  Nitrogen  exists 
in  profusion  in  nature,  and  is  constantly  being  renewed  in  active 
power.  In  the  soil  nitrification  is  going  on  continuously,  while 
it  is  a  moot  point  whether  such  leguminous  plants  as  clover 
and  beans  do  not  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sain  and  seed  also  supply  new  stores.  In  an  active  form 
nitrogen  is  the  manure  that  is  dearest  of  all,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  yet  realised  how  sparingly  it  ought  to  be 
used.  It  is  not  only  a  plant  food,  but  an  active  agent  also  in  the 
soil  in  making  it  give  up  mineral  constituents  which  are  equally 
necessary  to  the  plant.  It  is  this  point  which  deserves  the 
^eatest  attention.  Phosphates  and  potash  are  present  in  the 
soil,  but  the  former  in  but  small  quantities,  and  are  not  renewable 
by  nature.  By  putting  active  nitrates  into  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  effect  is  to  make 
Available  at  once  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
for  the  plant.  A  big  crop  may  follow  the  first  use,  but  with  the 
result  that  the  phosphates  and  potash  become  exhausted,  and  the 
soil  infertile.  Until  these  latter  are  renewed,  all  the  nitrates  in  the 
world  are  of  no  avail.  Another  point  is,  that  active  nitrates  are 
not  held  by  the  soil.  Once  a  storm  comes  they  are  washed  out. 
At  Bothamsted  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrates  are  lost  in  the 
drainage  water  than  the  crops  take  up,  while  no  trace  of  loss  of 
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phosphates  and  but  alight  traces  of  loss  of  potash  have  been 
discovered.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  esbaostion  of 
the  soil  is  invariably  caosed  by  the  loss  of  the  mineral  constitoents 
rather  than  the  absence  of  nitrates.  By  supplying  these,  nitrates 
oan  then  be  usefully  used,  but  in  moderation.  But  the  back- 
bone of  the  soil  is  a  proper  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 

Canada  is  fortunate  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  phosphate  lands  in 
Quebec  she  has  an  enormous  deposit  of  the  most  necessary  of  all 
manures.  Last  December  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  chemical 
manure  manufacturers  of  this  country,  when  the  complaint  was 
made  that  the  world's  supply  of  phosphates  was  getting  short.  I 
at  once  pointed  to  the  Quebec  lands,  which  I  visited  last  autumn 
and  broT^ht  specimens  away,  as  a  large  source  of  future  supplies. 
At  present  only  small  quantities  are  being  mined — ^23,000  tons 
last  year.  In  1870,  however,  the  Carolina  beds  only  produced 
17,000  tons,  and  yet  last  year  the  output  was  one  of  600,000  tons. 
Both  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  her  ovm  soils,  and  to  export  to 
other  countries,  there  is  a  great  future  for  these  lands. 

Tin. — CONCLDBION. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  on  which  I  might  speak,  for 
Canada  is  a  great  country,  and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  it  can 
never  be,  like  Bosalind's  lover,  "  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter."  In 
the  North- West  Fertile  Belt  alone  there  are  300,000,000"  acres  of 
land  awaiting  people  to  subdue  them  and  make  them  their  own. 
An  American  writer  has  recently  pointed  out  that  105,000,000 
acres  in  that  country,  with  its  wasteful  farming  and  low  yields, 
were  capable  of  feeding  50,000,000  people,  and  furnish  besides 
283,000,000  bushels  of  grain  for  export.  If  we  deduct  for  roads 
and  rivers,  and  put  it  dovni  that  230,000,000  acres  can  be 
peopled,  we  shall  find  that  the  Korth-West  alone  could  feed  a 
population  of  100,000,000,  and  stiU  send  600,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  people  of  other  countries.  Even  this  would  be  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  great  country.  The  vast  dairy  manufac- 
tures in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  fruit  production  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  great  timber  wealth  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  its  mineral 
resources,  and  its  teeming  fisheries, — these  have  been  but  barely 
alluded  to.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  is  to  afford  an  independent  platform  for  the  discussion 
of  this  and  aimilar  subjects  in  the  interest  of  a  "  United  Empire," 
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and  it  ib  in  the  hope  of  contribnting  in  some  measure  to  the 
fnrthemnce  of  that  aim  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  yon  to- 
night. The  Ck>lony  I  have  chosen  ia  our  nearest  and  largest  one, 
and  it  is  the  pathway  of  the  Empire  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 
It  18  a  country  of  great  promise,  and,  as  its  lands  and  industries 
become  developed,  the  English-speaking  race  will,  more  and 
more,  look  with  lively  admiration,  interest,  and  pleasure  to — 

■'  The  North,  the  North,  the  cold,  true  North 
The  Iftnd  of  love  and  gong." 

DiBCDBBIOK. 

Mr.  A.  F.  MoIniybe  (Canada) :  It  affords  me  much  satisfactioa 
to  find  how  ably  the  lecturer  has  dealt  with  the  subject  he  has 
chosen,  and  I  am  svire  that  it  will  be  read  by  Canadians  with 
much  advantage.  We  have  sometimes  to  go  abroad  to  gather 
news  from  home,  and  we  do  not  always  find  Canadians  so  con- 
versant with  the  detEiils  of  farm  life,  or  even  of  the  mineral  capa- 
city of  their  country,  as  Mr.  Moore  ha»  shown  himself  to  be.  He 
certainly  has  given  us  a  paper  which  has  not  only  awakened 
interest  in  this  audience  to-night,  but  which  will  be  read  with 
attention  in  Canada.  I  think  all  that  he  has  said  of  our  a^icul- 
tural  resources  is  quite  true.  He  has  said  that  he  had  no  desire 
to  paint  Canada  as  a  paradise,  and  I  confess  that  were  he  present 
with  us  during  some  portion  of  our  winter  he  would  realise  that 
words  would  never  be  able  to  convince  its  inhabitants  that  it  was ; 
bnt,  nevertheless,  the  climate  is  of  a  most  healtbiul  character, 
and  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  and  hardy  people,  as  well  as 
to  provide  unlimited  means  for  their  support.  With  reference  to 
the  educational  features  of  the  Colonial  College,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  the  lecturer  could  have  touched  upon.  I  have  long  believed 
that  if  our  farming  community  had  an  education  calculated  to 
qualify  them  for  their  pursuit,  we  should  have  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  in  the  world,  I  am  quite  sure  that  then  the 
two  blades  of  grass  will  grow  in  Canada  instead  of  the  one 
which  grew  before.  The  educational  facilities  which  our  people 
possess,  not  only  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  agricultural  colleges — which  are  now  so  numerous— and  on 
the  experimental  farms,  will  bring  about  a  condition  of  agricul- 
ture which  will  be  envied  in  the  Bepubhc  to  the  south  of  us.  As 
it  is,  our  wheat  yield  is  nearly  double  theirs,  and  I  can  assert 
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iritii  confidence  that  the  average  degree  of  comfort  among  the 
farming  class  in  Canada  ie  mnch  Bnperior  to  that  enjoyed  in  any 
part  of  the  TTnlted  States.  The  development  of  a  country  ia  a 
matter  of  very  slow  growth.  The  province  to  which  I  belong  has 
Dot  been  settled  for  mnch  more  than  a  hundred  yeore.  Then, 
immediately  after  the  Bevolntionary  War,  the  United  Empire 
loyaUsts  who  had  fought  for  the  flag,  migrated  to  Ontario,  and 
there  they  hod  to  hew  down  the  virgin  forest  and  clear  the  land 
before  they  conld  sow  it.  That  is  not  the  condition  of  things 
nowadays  in  the  North- West.  There  we  have  the  prairie  virgin 
soil,  which  has  only  to  be  broken  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest 
almost  the  first  year.  The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  also  in 
other  provinces.  Huge  forests  had  to  be  hewn  down  before 
anything  conld  be  accomplished  by  the  settler,  but  now  we  find 
existing  in  the  older  settlements  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  T 
quite  appreciate  what  Mr.  Moore  has  said  in  regard  to  the  mine- 
ral resoorces  of  Canada,  and  I  know  that  when  these  come  to  be 
develc^ied,  as  they  rapidly  will  be,  in  cooseqncnce  of  the  many 
railways  that  are  now  passing  through  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
land,  tiiere  will  be  a  large  amount  of  wealth  realised  from  them. 
I  congratnlate  Mr.  Moore  upon  having  chosen  this  subject.  I  thank 
him  exceedingly  forhavingdealtwithit  so  thoroughly  and  so  fnlly, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  are  gentlemen  like  him  who 
come  to  visit  us,  and  who  seek  on  their  return  to  make  the  British 
public  better  acquainted  with  the  opportunity  Canada  affords  to 
the  settler  and  to  the  people  of  the  Empire  at  large. 

Mr.  Henbt  Kiubeb,  M.F.  :  I  cannot  presume  to  compete  with 
the  lecturer  over  the  very  wide  field  he  has  covered  in  his  address, 
which  has  been  descriptive  of  Canada  not  only  as  regards  its 
scenery  and  its  capabilities,  but  also  of  the  system  of  agricultural 
chemistry  which  there  obtains.  This  latter,  by  the  by,  is  most 
important  to  be  studied  in  the  attempts  which  we  in  England  are 
thinking  so  much  about  in  the  present  day — the  colonisation  of 
Greater  Britain.  It  is  that  side  of  the  subject  in  which  I  am 
most  interested,  and  it  so  happens  that  to-night  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  a  notice  of  motion  is  on  the  paper  by  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the  general  question 
of  colonisation  aided  by  the  State.  For  the  last  three  years — and 
it  tests  one's  patience  to  get  any  subject  under  weigh  in  that 
assembly — myself  and  other  members,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
a  hundred,  have  made  continued  efforts  to  get  the  Government 
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evan  to  the  point  of  propoung  to  tha,HoaBe  d  Oodudoob  to  c<mBicler 
the  qoestion  of  State-aided  colomBation,  and  now  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  indncing  them  to  go  thus  far,  many  difficulties  still 
remain  in  the  way.  Last  aeesion  we  organised  what  is  called  a 
voluntary  committee  of  membeis  of  both  Honses — about  137  in 
number — in  default  of  being  able  to  get  an  official  Parliamentary 
Gonunittea :  which,  perhaps,  was  not  a  diBadvantage,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  were  not  bomid  by  any  technical  rules,  nor 
wete  they  compelled  to  assist  in  compiling  those  immense  Bine 
Books,  which  so  many  printers  are  employed  in  producing,  bat  which 
nobody  ever  reads.  There  was  one  drawback,  however,  namely, 
that  that  committee  was  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  all 
of  whom  were  committed,  though  rightly  so  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
proposition  that  colonisation,  to  be  effective  and  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  country,  most  be  aided  by  the  State.  But, 
preceding  that  conclnsion,  there  is,  of  coarse,  the  preliminary 
question,  which  must  be  fairly  tried,  whether  the  aid  of  the  State, 
economically  considered,  is  the  right  thing  to  be  given  to  what 
onght  to  be  a  volnntary  enterprise.  That  preliminary  question  of 
principle  is  one  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee  would  have 
first  to  examine  and  accept  before  deciding  on  what  particalar 
plan  should  be  adopted,  if  any,  in  connection  with  State-aided 
colonisation.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  launching  into 
this  subject,  bat  there  are  a  few  sentences  in  the  lecture  which 
I  think  justify  me  in  making  a  reference  to  it.  The  lecturer 
says  that  no  country  presents  a  better  field  for  colonisation  than 
does  Canada.  I  like  to  hear  colonists  and  people  who  visit  the 
difierent  Colonies  speak  in  these  superlative  terms  of  the  parti- 
cular Colony  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  but  almost  everyone 
refers  to  that  Colony  which  hekuows  best  as  being  Mcbeet.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess,  from  what  I  saw  in  two  or  three  thousand 
miles  of  travel  in  Canada,  it  does  afford  a  most  hopeful  field  for 
settlement.  Of  course,  on  the  question  of  the  pasGagc  out  fnim 
this  country,  Canada  has  an  immense  advantage  over  other 
Colonies ;  but  I,  having  visited  all  our  great  Colonies,  should  nob 
like  it  to  be  supposed  that,  because  the  lecturer  has  spoken  in 
these  glowing  terms  of  Canada,  there  are  not  also  other  Colonies 
in  the  Empire  that  possess  equally,  and  in  some  respects  in  & 
greater  degree,  those  attractions  and  solid  advantages  ^vhich  have 
been  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  North- West.  As  1  have  to  be 
in  "  another  place,"  I  will  not  detain  you  many  minutes  more  ; 
but  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  make  on  the  general  question  of 
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o^nk&tion;  and  it  is  this — that  if  w«  are  to  accomplish  froctify- 
ing  ctdoniBatioii,  OBeful  coloniaation,  colonisatiion  commenBnraie 
■with  the  wants  of  the  Old  Conntry,  whose  wants  are  measoTBd 
tiy  th«  increase  of  a  third  of  a  million  in  our  population  every 
year,  we  must  set  about  it,  not  on  eleemosynary  principles,  but  on 
ibe  tme  commercial  principle  of  investing  our  money  in  a  manner 
that  will  repay  us  for  our  outlay.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
inyestment  in  good  colonisation  will  pay  better  interest  than  3  or 
4  pw  cent.  I  have  tried  it  myself  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
aoyone  who  will  invest  his  money  in  this  direction  with  care  may 
its  sure  oi  a  minimum  6  per  cent,,  and  very  often  6  per  cent; 
Now,  to  make  colonisation  pay  commercially  and  pecuniarily, 
capital  must  go  with  the  men  who  are  sent  out.  That  is  an  axiom, 
iamy  opinion,  of  fruitful  colonisation.  It  is  useless  to  send  out 
—I  won't  say  paupers — but  human  beings  of  any  kind  with 
nothing  but  afree  soil  to  assist  them  in  reproduction.  It  is  qnita 
^UQ  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  capital,  but  they  were  endowed 
by  Providence  with  a  life  of  nearly  1,000  years  in  which  to 
OccompliBh  their  fortunes.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  live  so  long, 
and  if  a  Colony  is  going  to  develop  rapidly  and  to  absorb  our 
people  in  large  numbers,  the  settlers  must  have  the  means  to 
enable  them  to  make  more  rapid  strides  than  individual  stragglers 
mthout  capital.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  keep  this  in  mincl,  thab 
it  mil  be  of  no  avail  to  export  people,  with  the  hope  of  their  re- 
producing commensurate  results,  unless  capital  goes  with  them ; 
iUKt ,  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  quite  worth  the  while  of  capital  and 
CB^tahsta  to  go  with  them.  In  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  with  all  the  Colonies  last  year  upon  my  plan  of  colonisation, 
and  which  bas  been  printed  in  a  Blue  Book,  Lord  Knutsfotd 
having  dons  me  the  honour  to  present  it  to  Parliament,  I  ventured 
to  propose  a  acbeme  which  baa  met  with  the  approval  of  two  of 
the  ColonieB,.and  in  particular  NataJ,  which  has  ofEered  an  aetnol 
settlement  onapecific  lands  on  the  basis  of  200  acres  and  £200  ia 
money  for  each  settler  group  of  five  persons.  That  proposition  is 
now  before  the  House,  and  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  come 
before  the  committee  which  will  be  appointed.  I  beheve  that  that 
experiment;  if  it  is  fairly  worked  out  in  a  business  spirit,  must  fso- 
duce  a  paying  result,  not  only  to  the  emigrants  who  ore  assisted 
to  settle,  but  to  the  Qovemment  who  guarantee  the  loans  and  the 
capitalists  who  supply  the  money. 

Mr.  MgLeod  Stbwabt  (Canada) :  Before  addressing  myself  to 
the  Bubject  of  this  paper,  permit  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
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the  learned  lecturer  for  his  able,  impartial,  and  highly  instmctire 
address  on  the  resources  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    I  do  not 
intend  to  criticise  that  lecture — it  is  above  and  beyond  criticism. 
Even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  I  should  be  rather  afraid.  I  think 
it  is  Max  O'Bell  who  has  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
Englishman  is  that  he  always  likes  to  go  out  and  kill  something. 
I  do  not  want,  therefore,  to  fall  foul  of  the  lecturer  to-night,  for 
fear  that  he  may  desire  to  come  out  and  kill  me.     I  am  anxious  to 
be  buried  in  my  own  country,  where  land  is  cheap.     I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  express  my  great  gratification  at  the  increased  interest 
which  has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  Canadian  affairs,  and  I  am 
also  pleased  to  know  that  the  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  our  coimtry  is  gradually  being  dispelled.    I 
think  that  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  in  which  our  Chairman  takes  such  a  warm  and 
abiding  interest.    But  this  ignorance  with  respect  to  Canada  has 
not  altogether  vanished,  for  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to  a 
gentleman   who   was  looking   out   for  an  opening  for  his  sons, 
and  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  but 
hardly  anything  of   Canada — in  fact,  he  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  coimtry,  except  that  it  extended  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  that  it  possessed  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Now  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  Niagara  Falls  as  a  natural 
wonder  is  very  great,  and  I  am  also  free  to  admit  that  Sir  John 
Macdonald  as  a  statesman  is  very  great,  and  that  both  are  hard 
to  beat ;  but  those  who  have  closely  followed  the  lecture  to-night 
will  be  perfectly  convinced  that  we  have  in  our  country  some- 
thing more  than  the  Niagara  Falls  and   Sir   John   Macdonald. 
The   whole  pith  of  this  extremely  interesting  lecture  is  on  the 
opening  page — *'  Canada  is  a  country  of  which  but  a  small  por- 
tion has  long  been  the  haunt  of  civihsed  men,  and  even  now  we 
are  but  dreaming  of  what  its  development  is  likely  to  open  up. 
Its  mineral  wealth,  its  agricultural  capabilities,  its  future  manu- 
factures and  commerce.;  its  rich  sea,  lake,  and  river  fisheries ; 
the  uses  to  which  its  vast  timber  areas  will  be  put — in  a  word, 
its  future,  are  but  matters  of  speculative  dreaming,  the  realisa- 
tion of  which  will  not  be  disappointing."     That  means  that  we 
have  mines,  agricultural  lands,  fisheries,  forests,  commerce,  and 
navigation ;   and  any  country  that  combines  all  these  resources 
must  be  a  country  with  some  backbone,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
development.     With  regard  to  mines — what  have  we  ?    We  have 
gold,  silver,  copper,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  mica,  gypsum. 
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petrolenin,  and  salt.    In  agriculture  we  have  prolific  lands,  which 
can  produce  grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance,  and 
which  support  cattle,  which  thus  aid  in  the  production  of  butter, 
cheese,  and,  other  dairy  produce.     With  regard  to  the  ranching 
iodastry  of  the  North- West — in  1880  there  were  only  a  few 
bondred  head  of  cattle  in  the  whole  of  that  territory ;  to-day  the 
valao  of  the  herds  is  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.     In  1878  we 
had  very  few  manufactures,  but  in  ten  years,  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you,  they  have  increaaed  100  per  cent.     We  have  also  a  large 
shipping  interest,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  being,  I  think,  the 
fifth  largest   maritime   Power  in  the  world,  the   value   of  the 
tonnage  of  Canadian  vessels  being  no  lees  a  sum  than  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.    I  need  not  say  mnch  as  to  our  fieheries,  as  I  think 
the  show  in  connection  with  this  industry  at  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition was  one  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.     I  may 
briefly  state,  however,  that  our  fisheries  extend  along  a  coast  of  . 
nearly  6,000  miles,  and  we  have  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
seal,  and  lobster  in  almost   inexhaustible   abundance.    To  give' 
you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  these,  the  money  value  of  the  fisheries 
amounts  annually  to  35  million  dollars,  20  milUon  dollars  worth 
being  exported,  and  15  million  dollars  worth  consumed  in  Canada, 
while  no  less  than  8  milhon  dollars  are  invested  in  plant  in  con- 
nection vrith  this  great  and  valuable  industry.     Speaking  of  our 
forests,  I  need  hardly  tell  yon  that  they  are  of  enormous  extent, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting  they  will 
last  for,  at  least,  150  years.    There  are  some  20  different  kinda 
of   wood  in  great  abundance  in  our  country — namely,  maple, 
elm,  oak,  cherry,  beech,  hickory,  iron-wood,  spruce,  pine  balsam, 
cedar,  hemlock,  walnut,  oak,  butternut,  poplar,  chestnut,  rowan 
willow,  black  and  white  birch.     Now,  with  all  these  resources,  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  Canada  must  be  a  great  country  in  the 
future,  when  sufficiently  developed,  and  must  become  in  reality, 
as   well   as   in  name,   the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown   of  the 
British  Empire.    Let  me  just  mention  one  or  two  other  facts  in 
connection  with  Canada.     In  that  country  there  is  the  greatest 
religious    toleration;    it  is  also  far  famed  for  its  educational 
facilities ;  but,  above  all,  it  has  a  splendid  system  of  Constitutional 
Government.     We  have  a  form  of  Government  which  will  please 
the  most  fastidious  Tory  and  the  most  ardent  Home  Kuler.     We 
have   also  an  excellent,  well-tried  municipal  system — so  good, 
indeed,  is  it,  that  it  has  been  copied  almost  in  its  entirety  in  your 
own  Local  Government  Bill  lately  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia^ 
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ment.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  yery  many  clauses  of 
your  Bill  are  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Consolidated 
Municipal  Act  of  Ontario,  which  has  been  in  force  for  over  forty 
years.  That  is  something  of  which  we  Canadians  ought  to  feel 
justly  proud.  And  now  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  not  only 
is  our  country  a  land  for  the  emigrant  farmer  and  for  the  person 
who  wants  a  home,  but  it  is  also  a  country  for  the  capitalist,  the 
tourist,  for  the  health  seeker,  for  the  sportsman,  and  for  gentlemen 
of  leisure  who  wish  to  travel,  and  I  think  the  more  that  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  known  the  more  will  it  be  appreciated  by 
the  British  Pubhc. 

Mr.  A.  Stavelby  Hild,  Q.C,  M.P.  :  We  are  all  much  indebted 
to  the  lecturer  for  his  remarks  with  regard  to  emigration,  his 
description  of  the  farm  land  of  Canada,  and  for  that  elaborate  essay 
on  agricultural  chemistry  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  references  to 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,   Ontario,   and  the   Suffolk 
School  which  is  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Johnson.     It  was  the 
question  of  emigration  that  led  me  out  to  Canada.     During  the 
depression  in  the  iron  trade  in  1881 1  was  addressing  my  con- 
stituents in  Staffordshire,  and  after  the  meetings  some  of  them 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  sort  of  place  Canada  was  to  which 
to  emigrate.     I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  do  that  autumn,  ajid 
I  would  go  out  and  see  for  myself,  and  report  to  them  on  my 
return.     And  so  in  1881  I  spent  my  first  autumn  in  Canada. 
Since  then  I  have  spent  many  autumns  there,  and  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  that  country.     In  Manitoba,  to  which  the  lecturer 
alluded,  in  1881  there  was  a  great  boom  in  land — speculation 
which  ended  in  greatly  depreciated  prices ;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  harvest  during  the  past  year  was  very  good,  and  that 
Manitoba  is  now  steadily  progressing.     Manitoba  felt  very  deeply 
the  difficulties  under  which  she  was  placed  by  not  being  allowed, 
owing  to  the  Charter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  put 
herself  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  she 
made  a  gallant  fight  against  this  oppressive  regulation,  with  the 
result  that  the  connecting  lines  are  now  being  made.     All  this 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  backbone  in 
Manitoba.    The  prairie  land  of  which  the  lecturer  has  spoken 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extends  over 
Manitoba  and   Assiniboia  to  Saskatchewan   and    Alberta :   the 
question  is  to  what  extent  grain  can  be  grown  on  that  soil.     I  do 
not  feel  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 
upon  an  unchequered  result.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  probability 
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ot  stimmer  froste,  and  I  sbonld  certomly  not  adviae  the  farmer  to 
depend  solely  on  grain,  bat  to  hare  two  etringa  to  his  bow,  that 
18,  to  hare  what  is  called  a  mixed  ranche — to  have  a  few  cows,  and 
to  add  to  his  grain-growing  a  dairy  farm — so  that  in  the  event  of 
froste  occurring  in  July,  as  come  they  will, he  may  have  something 
to  fall  back  upon.  What  is  known  as  the  ranche  country,  which 
extends  for  not  much  more  than  120  miles  in  latitude  by  some 
eighty  miles  eastward  from  the  foothills  of  the  Bockiea,  is  certainly 
the  very  beat  country  for  cattle  that  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
I  have  had  a  pretty  laj'ge  experience  in  cattle  raising,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  ranches  in  Canada  are  highly  successful, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  providing  a  profit  for  those  who  are  pecu- 
niarily  interested  in  them— that  is  a  comparatively  small  matter — 
but  also  in  furnishing  abundance  of  food.  Every  man,  woman, 
find  child  among  the  Indians  whom  we  have  ousted  from  their 
^ame  snpphea  is  given  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  every  second 
■day,  and  this,  with  the  requirements  of  the  settlers,  makes  a  large 
local  demand ;  and  I  hope  that  before  long  the  cattle  from  some 
of  these  ranches  will  be  sent  home  to  England,  when  better  means 
«f  transport  are  devised  ,thau  exist  at  present.  Cattle  ranching 
in  Canada  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  considerable  interest, 
having  had  property  of  this  description  in  Montana  since  1882, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  present  season  promises  better 
than  any  we  have  had  before.  Without  further  detaining  you,  I 
"will  only  say  that  Canada  is  not  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Go  further  west,  into  the  west  of  British 
Columbia,  and  you  will  find  a  land  more  lovely  still — a  milder 
climate,  charming  Sowers,  magnificent  trees,  and  all  those  sur- 
roundings which  an  Englishman  loves,  and  which  make  the 
western  land  one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of  the  magnificent 
territory  of  Canada. 

Major  P.  G.  Craiqie  :  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  given 
me  by  your  invitation  to  speak  to  pass  without  joining  with 
those  who  have  spoken  to-night  in  heartily  thanking  Mr.  Moore 
for  his  very  interesting  picture  of  Canadian  progress.  My 
own  short  visit  to  Canada  five  years  ago  is  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  history  that  I  cannot  hope  to  add  anything  of  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  actual  residents  and  recent  visitors  about 
that  growing  Colony,  but  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention.  Those  of  ua  who  have  to  acquire  our 
information  at  second  hand  are  dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  statistics  which  the  GoTemmenta  of  the  Dominion  and 
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of  the  seyeral  provinces  issne,  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  matter 
of  regret  to  notice  deficiencies  and  irregularity  in  data  furnished 
respecting  certain  provinces,  and  especially  the  absence  lately  of 
the  former  official  reports  as  to  Canadian  agriculture  in  the 
North- West.  For  several  years  I  was  delighted  to  receive  from 
friends  in  Winnipeg  regular  copies  of  the  crop  records  of 
Manitoba.  Like  all  such  data,  these  were  studied  diligently  in 
my  office,  but  lately  these  returns  have  not  reached  me. 

Mr.  MooBE  :  They  were  stopped  last  year. 

Major  CBiLiGiE :  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  nothing  can  be 
worse  policy  for  Canada,  or  for  our  other  Colonies,  than  to  withhold 
any  accurate  information,  once  given,  from  the  Mother  Coimtry, 
which  is  the  source  of  emigration.  Perfect  confidence  in  official 
reports  can  only  be  secured  by  the  fullest  and  most  reliable 
statistics  being  continuously  given,  without  fear  or  favour,  of  the 
state  of  things  that  really  obtains,  so  that  we  may  be  told 
equally  of  bad  seasons  and  serious  frosts,  when  they  do  occur,  as 
of  the  brighter  side  of  matters.  We  are  all  anxious  to  recognise 
and  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  efforts  which  the  sturdy 
and  persevering  Canadian  puts  forth  to  surmount  the  natural 
obstacles  with  which  the  pioneers  of  agriculture  must  always 
be  face  to  face. 

Mr.  Alexandeb  Macdonald  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
Canada  last  autumn,  in  the  company,  for  a  good  part  of  the  journey, 
of  our  lecturer  and  Dr.  Fream.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  my 
experience  of  Canada,  short  as  it  was,  is  quite  in  accord  with  that 
of  other  visitors  to  that  country.  I  have  been  struck  with  its 
advantages,  and  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  with  some 
things  that  came  under  my  notice.  The  farming  methods  there 
are  in  some  respects  good,  and  in  others  just  the  reverse.  We  know 
that  in  prairie  countries,  where  the  land  has  laid  from  time 
immemorial  under  grass,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  wealth  of 
vegetable  matter,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  you  see  a  man  prefer 
moving  his  stable  to  cleaning  it  out,  and  to  save  labour  by  setting 
fire  to  its  contents,  you  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  man. 
With  regard  to  colonisation,  I  think  the  Government  of  Canada 
would  do  well  to  impress  upon  intending  emigrants  the  import- 
ance of  first  unlearning  what  they  have  learned  in  other  countries, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  starting  at  once  to  push  on,  for  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  loiterer  in  Canada,  nor  for  the  gentleman  farmer 
as  such.  In  the  North- West  he  must  begin  at  th<5  beginning  and 
work  his  way  up.     Mr.  Kir  of  the  ad\asability  of  seud- 
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ing  capital  with  emigrants.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  that 
point.  I  think  there  is  no  greater  error  in  the  world  than  to  send 
out  there  an  industnous  man  with  capital  at  his  back.  Let  him 
go  out  there  with  bis  £100  or  $500,  and  start  at  once,  and  he  will 
prosper  where  the  man  with  thousands  will  fail.  I  know  practical 
instances  of  that.  I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  North- 
western settlers, "  When  you  do  send  men  from  the  Old  Country, 
8end  those  who  can  work,  and  not  those  who  can  only  spend  their 
money."  Another  point  in  colonisation  is  that  we  should  look 
after  our  own  interests.  'We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tical men  of  England  to  go  to  any  other  country ;  we  require  them 
at  home  to  cultivate  our  own  land,  for  the  land  of  England 
is  of  no  use  in  the  hands  of  non-practical  and  inexperienced 
farmers.  While  I  should  be  anxious  at  all  times  to  assist  the 
Canadian  Qovemment  to  settle  the  fertile  glades  of  the  North- West, 
I  cannot  affect  to  sympathise  with  any  movement  that  is  likely  to 
rob  US  of  the  means  of  cultivation  at  home  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  resources  of  competing  countries.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  point  out  the  necessity  of  the 
iarmer  having  two  strings  to  his  how.  I  visited  many  farms  in 
Canada  whose  owners  were  in  depressed  spirits  because  of  the 
wheat  crop,  on  which  they  mainly  depended,  having  been  lai^ly 
destroyed  by  frost ;  but  those  who  had  a  moderate  supply  of  live 
stock  as  well  aa  grain  were  full  of  hope,  and  doing  very  wall.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  capabilities  of  the  North- 
Weat,  provided  it  is  properly  settled  and  cultivated,  so  as  to 
enable  settlers  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  very  severe 
«Umate.  The  ranching  indnetry  is  becoming  a  source  of  consider- 
able wealth,  and  will  he,  I  think,  a  very  good  investment  for 
money.  Horse  ranching  in  particular  will  in  all  probabihty  turn 
out  very  profitable,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  cattle 
ranching  can  be  made  much  more  of  in  the  future  than  has  been 
the  case  hitherto.  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  suitable  breeds  for  that  climate. 
One  breed  has  been  entirely  overlooked — the  West  Highland — 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  hardness  and  peculiar  faculty  of  protecting 
its  young,  seems  most  adapted  for  the  rigours  of  the  Canadian 
chmate.  It  gives  rich  milk  and  produces  beef  fairly  rapidly,  and 
may  be  made  to  do  so  still  more  rapidly. 

Dr.  John  Bae  :  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
parts  of  Canada,  my  first  visit  to  that  country  dating  back  mora 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  Winnipeg.     The  prefer- 
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ence  for  moving  a  stable  rather  than  clearing  away  the  manure 
heap  arises  from  the  great  richness  of  the  soil,  which,  if  manured, 
produced  two  luxurious  crops  of  vegetation.  The  Bed  Biver  was 
not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  this  manure,  and  so  it  was  stacked 
in  heaps,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  man  made  a  greats 
deal  of  money  by  using  some  of  these  old  manure  heaps  on  his- 
land,  and  raising  an  enormous  crop  of  potatoes.  With  regard  to- 
the  Highland  cattle  referred  to  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  may  say  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Eobert  Campbell  took  some  of  these  out  to- 
Manitoba,  and  that  they  are  doing  very  well,  having,  I  beUeve,. 
acquired  the  practice  of  scraping  away  the  snow  to  get  at  the 
grass,  which  is  what  domestic  cattle,  as  a  rule,  never  do.  Or- 
dinary cattle  get  at  the  grass  by  working  away  the  snow  with  their 
noses,  but  when  the  snow  thaws  towards  spring  and  then  freezes  it 
cuts  the  poor  animals'  noses  all  to  pieces,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  people  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan in  old  times  laid  in  a  stock  of  grass  and  hay  for  their 
cattle.  The  prairie  horses,  as  a  rule,  remain  "out  all  the  winter,  and 
get  fat  on  it  too.  As  an  instance  I  would  mention  that  Lord 
Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  having  made  long  journeys  over  the 
prairies,  their  horses  became  wasted  to  skiu  and  bone,  but,  on 
being  turned  out  without  any  shelter  to  pass  all  the  winter  in  the- 
snow,  before  a  few  months  had  elapsed  those  horses  were  as  fat 
as  butter.  The  cold  does  not  so  much  affect  them  injuriously  a& 
wet  weather  in  a  much  milder  climate  would  do.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  instructive  paper,  especially  to 
that  part  relating  to  the  College  at  Guelpb.  Not  only  is  the 
institution  economical,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  training  those 
young  men  who  go  out  from  here ;  because,  while  studying  there,, 
they  get  accUmatised  and  fitted  to  work  on  the  soils  on  which 
they  are  going  to  settle.  As  for  the  cold,  I  have  lived  five  years, 
in  the  Arctic  region,  and  during  two  of  these  winters  I  and  my 
five  fellows  never  had  a  fire  to  warm  ourselves  at,  yet  we  were  in 
excellent  health  the  whole  time.  After  years  of  experience  of 
extreme  cold,  you  see  I  am  here  still  a  moderately  healthy  old 
man ;  and  so  I  would  venture  to  say  that  intending  settlers, 
need  never  fear  the  cold  if  they  abstain  from  strong  drink. 
I  will  not  say  more  at  this  late  hour  than  that  it  has  given 
me  much  pleasure  to  Usten  to  the  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  favoured  us  this 
evening. 

Mr.  J.  G.  CoLMEB,  C.M.G. :  The  discussion  to-night  has  been 
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BO  Uioroi^,  and  bo  varied,  tbat  I  feel  there  is  but  little  left  to  be 
Bidd.  I  am  sure,  however,  I  shall  be  carrying  oat  the  wishes  of 
1^  Charles  Topper  in  expresaing  his  r^et  that  abeence  in  Canada 
has  prevented  him  having  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  this 
oocosion  to  thank  Mr.  Moore  for  his  very  valuable  paper.  I  am 
iUeio  glad  to  be  able  to  add  my  own  personal  testimony  to  the 
valiie  of  the  lecture,  and  my  opinion  that  itB  importance  is  much 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moore  is  an  authority  on  the  suV 
ject  with  which  he  has  dealt,  and  that  the  paper  is  the  resnlt 
of  bia  own  Investigation  and  inqniry  in  the  Dominion.  Every- 
one connected  with  Canada  knowa  that  in  times  past  the  conntry 
lias  been  greatly  njisrepreaented — chiefly  by  those  who  had  never 
visited  it ;  bnt  I  have  no  doubt  1  shall  be  told  that  in  this  respect 
Canada  is  no  exception.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  it  used  to 
be  said  that  Canada  could  never  raise  sufficient  wheat  for  her  own 
popnlation,  that  cattle  raising  was  entirely  ont  of  the  question, 
and  that  asregaidsfruit-growing,  such  a  thing  was  utterly  absurd; 
and  yet  we  now  know  that  one-half  of  the  exports  ol  Canada  are 
farm  and  agricultural  produce,  their  value  amounting  to  46 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  the  larger  proportion  of  which 
comes  to  the  Mother  Country.  A  great  deal  of  this  misconception 
and  misapprehenBioit  is  happily  being  removed,  and  it  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be.  I  attribute  this  to  the  greater  nnmber  of 
people  who  have  been  going  to  Canada,  both  as  aettlers  and  as 
visitors;  to  the  visit  of  the  Tenant  Farmer  Delegates,  who  were 
invited  sis  or  seven  years  ago  to  visit  CauEida  to  report  on 
the  various  destricts ;  and  especially  to  the  visits  of  gentlemen  of 
eminence  in  agriculture,  auch  aa  Mr,  Moore,  Dr.  Fream,  Prof. 
Sheldon,  and  many[otbers.  I  a^e  with  Major  Craigie  that  ib 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Manitoba  agricultural  retoms 
should  have  been  discontinued,  but  I  think  they  are  about  to  be 
renewed.  I  saw  a  report  in  the  Manitoba  papers  only  a  few 
weeka  ago  that  the  matter  bad  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
present  Premier,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  resnme  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  them.  I  cannot  admit,  however,  that  the  statistics  of 
Canada  are  not  ao  thorongh  and  perfect  as  they  used  to  be,  which 
it  seemed  to  me  was  what  Major  Craigie  implied.  I  think  that 
they  get  more  perfect  every  year.  It  is  only  two  years  ago  since 
the  Government  commenced  the  pubUcation  of  the  "  Statistical 
Abstract  and  Becord  of  Canada  " — copiea  of  which  are  in  the  hbrary 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute — and  it  has  been  most  highly  spoken 
of  by  everyone  who  has  seen  it.    In  addition  to  that,  the  reports 
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of  tho  oxpcriinental  farms,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  has  alluded,  are 
luiblishoil  at  intorval8 ;  wliilst  au  annual  report  is  also  issued, 
'.L'horo  is  hkowise  an  excellent  volume  of  statistics  published  yearly 
h\  tho  Ontario  authorities.  I  think,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
our  statistics  falling  oil  they  are  improving  ever\- year;  and  I 
itavo  no  doubi  thoy  >vill  continue  to  improve.  I  will  not  further 
ti*os(\tiss  on  vour  iinu\  but  simply  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  listening  to  iho  few  remarks  that  I  have  ventured  to  offer  to 
vou. 

l-iout.-Cionoml  Lowky,  C.B.  :  So  long  an  interval  of  time 
iik>|>anuos  mo  from  woll-nigh  a  decade  of  happy  years,  spent  in 
command  of  a  rogimont  in  Canada,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
ivcupy  many  minutes  of  your  time  to-night.  The  hour  is  late, 
and  the  interesting  ^^i^vr  presented  to  us  has  been  already  well 
dis^'usscxi :  but  1  ivs^vnd  to  the  oh  Airman's  call  by  I  rledy  alluding 
iv'*  two  things  *.voi:ri-;:;g  :o  ::;o  during  the  delivery  o:  :he  lecture. 
M:\  Mvvrx^  dui  well.  I  think.  :o  touch  ;\s  he  did  en  the  esiablish- 
suer.t  w'.thiu  the  l;Ui:  few  vears  o:  so  inirorUkn:  an  institution  as 

«.a«  O.  ««.e  V.  \  .0...±ii.  V.  v^.»;.«„v  ...  O««~0.a.       1«>  «X«vr.^^..b»  ;»  :r«cpp&..kg- 
«-«.cx  k\  .  a^vXXl  A*.xC    viTXa.  ;^.x*  Vtrt^.c^   i.^..«c\_^.       ^.  ..»  >*«\lc_»aUS 
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edueational  establishments — one  doing,  from  my  point  of  view, 
at  all  events,  a  work  second  to  none  in  usefulness  to  the  great 
Dominion.  I  refer  to  the  Military  College  at  Kingston.  Its 
disciplining  and  training  the  young  men  of  Canada,  not  only  for 
home  defence,  but  for  taking  their  part  in  the  defence  of  "  the 
Old  Home,"  and  of  the  Empire  at  large,  ib  as  important  and  far- 
reaching  in  influence  for  the  general  good  as  it  is  creditable  to  the 
QoYemment  that  founded  it,  and  to  the  officers  who  have  carried 
oat  BO  efficiently  its  great  purposes.  Few  once  knew  better  than 
I  did  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Canada — for,  having 
soldiered  in  every  principal  town  from  Hahfax  to  New  London, 
and  visited  moat  settlements  for  a  wide  area  around  these  towns, 
I  know  well  that,  not  even  in  the  heart  of  "  the  Old  Country," 
eoald  warmer  response  be  made  when  toasts  of  the  Sovereign  or 
army  or  navy  of  England  are  submitted  to  their  reception  and 
greeting,  I  beheve  that  feeling  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  I 
trost  the  two  lands  in  British  hands  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
may  only  be  knit  more  closely  in  spirit  as  time  goes  on.  If  yon  from 
Canada  continue  to  send  us,  in  the  persons  of  your  High  Com- 
missioners, such  binding  links  as  men  of  the  ability  and  charm  of 
manner  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  of  the  grasp  of  mind  and  power  of 
expression  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  of  the  love  of  mother  and 
daughter  land  of  both,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  so.  One  last  remark, 
and  I  sit  down.  Nothing  strikes  me  so  forcibly  as  the  altered 
tone  of  the  public  press  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  that  of 
its  leading  organs,  on  the  subject  and  treatment  of  the  Colonies. 
Twenty  and  five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  sadly  lacked  that  hearty, 
healthy,  and  justly  appreciative  expression  towards  them  which 
now,  thank  God,  so  generally  animates  it.  May  it  not  be  that 
some  small  portion  of  this  so  happily  altered  tone  is  due  to  this 
Institute,  to  which  many  of  us  here  to-night  have  the  privilege  to 
belong,  and  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  done  so  much  to 
foster  and  develop. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MossB :  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hve  among  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  in  various  Colonies.  I  belong  to 
Nova  Scotia  originally,  and  I  have  lived  eleven  years  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
mines,  and  especially  the  coal  mines,  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  they 
are  very  extensive.  Nova  Scotia  laboured  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage, however,  for  many  years  in  connection  with  them,  for 
all  the  mines  in  that  Province  were  granted  by  George  III.  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  mortgaged  them  to  Bundle  &.  Bridge, 
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the  jewellers,  and  ihey  subsequently  leased  them  to  the  Mming 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  agent  was  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Gunard.  This  Association  worked  the  mines  fairly,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public;  but  about  the  year  1860  the 
Provincial  Government  refused  to  renew  the  lease,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  Association  secured  two  or  three 
square  miles  of  land  around  each  opening  they  had  made,  while 
the  rest  of  the  lands  were  free  to  any  others  who  might  mine 
under  the  terms  as  to  royalty  which  the  Government  might 
enforce.  The  consequence  was  that  great  impetus  was  given  to 
mining,  and  there  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  1865  a 
Doric  colunm  of  coal  45  ft.  in  length,  which  had  been  hewn  out 
of  one  seam.  In  fact,  seams  of  coal  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
thickness  are  quite  usual.  I  have  also  lived  in  the  XJuited  States, 
and  have  seen  the  results  of  going  out  to  settle  without  money. 
I  lived  with  two  men  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  whom 
was  worth  ^^10,000,  although  he  came  into  the  woods  without  a 
dollar.  He  went  in  debt  for  his  team,  his  barrels  of  pork 
and  of  flour,  and,  commencing  with  nothing  but  his  labour 
and  energy,  he  succeeded  well.  The  other  man,  who  possessed 
about  £20,000,  commenced  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
in  time  he  became  the  great  man  of  the  place,  adding  to  his  farm 
a  distillery  and  a  store.  It  is,  of  course,  advantageous  that 
a  man  should  be  in  possession  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
or  so  for  use,  when  he  has  experience ;  but  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  send  a  man  to  the  Colonies  with  plenty  of  money, 
but  lacking  in  experience,  energy,  and  perseverance.  It  is  far 
better  that  he  should  work  his  way,  and  obtain  experience  before 
he  begins  to  touch  money.  Something  has  been  said  about  frost. 
I  remember  distinctly,  when  I  went  through  the  woods  of  Nova 
Scotia  one  simimer,  finding,  on  June  30,  the  ice  of  the  previous 
winter,  and  on  August  15  we  had  new  ice ;  but  the  hard  frost  does 
not  commence  generally  till  December,  and  then  cattle  are  in  the 
bams  for  nearly  five  months,  the  complaint  being  that  "  they  eat 
their  heads  off/'  I  have  also  had  some  experience  of  the  necessity 
of  manure.  In  Virginia,  where  tobacco  is  the  great  crop,  the 
method  of  cultivation  was  to  cut  down  virgin  forests — oak, 
hickory,  or  other  hard  wood — and  then  put  in  a  crop  of  tobacco. 
They  cured  the  first  crop,  and  renewed  the  plants  for  three 
consecutive  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  they  put  in  no 
manure,  the  land  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  it  was  useless 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  afterwards.    This  shows  how 
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Docessary  is  a  rotoUoa  of  crops,  and  that  Bettlers  shoald  nuder' 
stand  some  of  the  principles  of  a^cultors.  In  Mauritius,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lajid  was  frequently  injured  by  being  over- 
dosed with  guano.  One  word  more :  reference  is  often  made  at 
this  Institute  to  the  derogatory  manner  in  which  the  Colonies 
were  spoken  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  the  ignorance  which 
then  prevailed  in  England  respecting  them.  Let  me  add  an  illus- 
tration. A  young  clergyman,  then  recently  aixiTed  in  Nova  Scotia 
from  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Kent,  sympathising  with  him  on  having  settled 
among  a  people  "  who  were  black  in  nature,  black  in  colour,  and 
black  in  heart."  The  expreeaion  made  such  an  impreasionon 
me  that  I  well  remember  it :  fortunately,  people  are  now  better 
informed. 

The  Chaibhan  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.) :  It  is  now 
my  duty  to  terminate  the  discussion  by  propoeing,  in  your  name, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  the  very  admirable 
paper  he  has  given  ua  this  eveniug.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  have  many  excellent  and  instructive  lectures  delivered  at  this 
Institute;  but  I  do  think  we  have  never  had  one  which  has 
contained  matter  of  more  importance  and  value  than  the  one  to 
which  we  have  listened  to-night ;  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
present  must  have  been  estremely  gratified  with  what  they  have 
heard,  and  must  have  had  their  interest  sustained  from  the 
beginning  of  it  to  the  end — from  the  charming  opening  sentences 
with  which  it  commenced  to  the  eloquent  peroration  with  which 
it  terminated.  I  was  myself  particularly  impressed  with  what 
Mr.  Moore  said  of  the  admirable  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion  which  is  pursued  in  Canada.  The  names  be  mentioned  of 
Six  Daniel  Wilson,  Sir  William  Dawson,  and  Principal  Grant, 
are  in  themselves  guarantees  of  the  sort  of  instruction  provided 
at  the  colleges  of  which  they  are  the  respective  presidents.  One 
thii^  which  struck  me  very  forcibly  was  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted between  the  similarity  of  the  system  adopted  at  Hollesley 
Bay  and  that  of  the  great  college  at  Gnelph.  I  have  myself 
visited  the  former  establishment,  and  was  extremely  interested 
and  satisfied  with  what  I  saw,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  continual 
development  of  its  growth  and  appliances  will  be  of  the  greatesi^ 
value  to  yowig  men  who  are  intending  to  go  out  to  our  varions 
Colonies.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  this  late  horn'  for 
me  to  touch  on  the  various  important  points  brought  out  in  the 
lecture;  but  I    think  we  may  well  thank  Mr.  Moore  for  tbd 
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valuable  infonnation  he  has  afforded  us^  which  will  be  spread  far 
and  wide,  not  only  in  the  Mother  Country,  but  in  the  Colonies 
also,  and  for  the  interesting  discussion  which  it  has  elicited.  I 
have  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  in  thanking  Mr. 
Moore  for  his  very  useful  and  instructive  lecture. 

Mr.  Henby  F.  Moore,  in  reply,  said :  The  discussion  this 
evening  has  been  so  pleasant,  and  there  has  been  such  little  real 
priticism,  that  practically  I  have  nothing  to  which  to  reply.  My 
friend,  Mr.  McLeod  Btewart,  said  that  an  Englishman  always 
wanted  to  kill  something,  but  I  think  I  may  leave  the  discussion 
to*night  with  the  bare  remark  that  I,  at  least,  have  nobody  to 
kill.  I  must  express  my  gratification,  however,  at  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  thanked  me  for  the  little  service  I 
have  done  in  this  matter.  I  may  say  that,  from  the  time  when 
I  started  for  Canada  until  now,  I  have  received  in  connection 
with  that  country  nothing  but  kindness  on  all  hands.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  kind  assistance  was  of  great  help  to  me,  and  also  Mr. 
Golmer's ;  and  in  Canada  itself  every  member  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  did  all  he  could 
to  make  my  ptay  pleasant,  interesting,  and  instructive.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Manitoba, 
because  it  so  happens  that  Dr.  Fream  and  myself  had  a  long  con- 
versation on  that  very  subject  both  with  the  ex-Premier,  Mr. 
Norquay,  and  with  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Greenway. 
The  statistics  which  have  been  referred  to  were  discontinued 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  Government,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  will  be  revived  again.  I  have  now  a  very  pleasant  duty  to 
perform  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  Yoimg  for 
presiding,  and  in  doing  so  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  colonisation.  The  last  speech  made  by  the  great 
explorer,  Stanley,  in  this  country,  before  he  left  for  Africa,  was 
delivered  just  after  that  grand  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
had  been  opened — at  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Chesson.  Mr.  Stanley 
then  alluded  to  what  Mr.  Chesson  had  done  for  the  Colonies  and 
for  the  Exhibition,  and  to  the  things  shown  there  ;  and  he  then 
stated  that  all  the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  importance  they  now  occupied  were  due  to 
nothing  else  than  British  manhood  rightly  directed.  Now,  I  think 
this  Institute  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  in  that  great  work  our  Chairman  has  taken  a 
Leading  part.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is  the  last 
meeting  at  which  he  will  be  present  for  some  time  to  come,  as  he 
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is  Bhortly  leaving  f  oi  South  Africa,  to  visit  one  portion  of  that  United 
Empire  for  wMph  hs  baa  laboured  bo  untiringly  and  with  snch 
zeal.  'I  am  sore  we  may  to-night  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks, 
not  only  for  his  services  to  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  but  for 
presiding  here  this  evening,  and  we  may  also  wish  him  a  pleasant 
voyage  and  a  safe  return. 

The  Ghaibman  :  I  have  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the 
COmpUmeut  you  have  paid  me,  and  particularly  Mr.  Moore  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  he  has  referred  to  myself.  It  is  qnite  true 
that  I  am  about  to  proceed  to  South  Africa,  as  it  is  my  desire  to 
set  foot  in  one  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  befqre  I  die, 
and  I  hope,  if  it  pleases  Providence  to  give  me  health  and  a  saie 
return,  to  be  among  yon  once  more  in  the  course  of  a  f^w  months, 
with  my  wish  accomplished. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  14, 
1889. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  KP.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting 
47  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  11  Resident  and  36  Non- 
Resident,  making  167  elections  since  January  1,  as  compared 
with  97  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  70. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

William  Oeorge  Devon  Astle,  Esq,,,  Frederick  Burt,  Esq,,  Frederick 
IS,  Cowen,  Esq,,  Lieut,-Colonel  Henry  Cooper  Gleadowe,  Tompson  Lamb, 
Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Herbert  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Bart.,  Robert  Nivison, 
Esq.,  David  Johnstone  Smith,  Esq.,  Edward  B,  Tredwen,  Esq,,  Andrew 
WuUamson,  Esq,,  J,  W,  WiUon,  Esq, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Oeorge  A,  Baptiste,  Esq,  (Mauritius),  Lieut, -Colonel  Bobert  Cham- 
bers Birkett  (Natal),  John  Jellings  Blow,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  John 
Mitford'  Bowker,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  William,  Aiton  Briggs,  Esq, 
{Transvaal),  Dr,  Jam^s  Henry  Brooks  (Seychelles),  Hon.  Richard  Myles 
Brown,  M,L,C,  (Seychelles),  Captain  George  Burton,  R,N,R, ;  Maurice 
Burtt,  Esq,  (Oold  Coast  Colony),  Dr,  S,  Leonard  Crane,  C,M,0, 
(Trinidad),  John  Cumiming,  Esq,  (British  Quiana),  John  Joseph  Dono- 
van, Esq.,  M,A,,  LL,D,  (New  South  Wales),  Sir  Dru/mm^ynd  Miles 
Dunbar,  Bart.  (Transvaal),  Adolph  Eicke,  Esq.  (Natal),  John  Fanning, 
Esq.  (Trinidad),  R.  Ford,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  John  Hall,  Esq.  (Vic- 
toria), J.  Spranger  Harrison,  Esq,  (Transvaal),  James  Johnston,  Esq,, 
J.P,  (South  Australia),  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  G.CM.O,,  K.CB,, 
Hon.  Alexander  Palmer  McEwen,  M.L.C,  (Hong  Kong),  Alexander  F. 
Mclntyre,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (Ottawa,  Canada),  Oeorge  Merriman,  Esq.  (New 
South  Wales),  Matthew  O'Shanassy,  Esq,  (Victoria),  Joseph  Marsden 
Farsonson,  Esq,  (Transvaal),  Philip  David  Phillip,  Esq,  (Victoria), 
L.  E,  Price,  Esq,  (Seychelles),  T.  Vivian  Rauch,  Esq.  (South  Australia), 
Frederick  Leith  Ross,  Esq.  (Seychelles),  John  See,  Esq.,  M.P.  (New 
South  Wales),  Hon,  Eugene  Serret,  M,L,C,  (Seychelles),  Henry  King 
Sturdee,  Esq,  (Bahamas),  O,  F,  Traill,  Esq,  (Ceylon),  W,  K.  Tweedie, 
Esq.  (India),  Servaas  Van  Breda,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony),  Oeorge  CJiarles 
Wakeford,  Esq,  (Cape  Colony). 

The  Secretary  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  had 
been  received  from  several  Colonial  Governments,  from  various 
Societies  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  from  FelldWs  of 
the  Institute  and  others. 
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The  Chaibhan  :  I  have  now  to  call  upon  Mr.  Braddon  to  read 
Ms  paper  on  the  Colony  of  which  ha  is  Agent-General,  I  will  nob 
detcdn  yoa  now,  except  to  say  that  Mr.  Braddon  bears  a  name 
familial  to  you  all,  and  that  he  is  a  near  relative  of  that  author 
from  the  perusal  of  whose  worka  we  have  derived  snch  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Bb&ddon  then  read  his  paper  on 
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Enamoured  of  Tasmania  as  I  am ;  knowing  as  I  do  how  Nature's 
best  gifts  have  been  lavished  apon  it,  I  cannot  but  speak  of  that 
Colony  in  terms  that  to  the  unsympathetic  ear  may  appear 
exaggerated  and  hyperbolical.  And  yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot  bring 
to  my  portrayal  of  Tasmania  such  resources  of  eloquence  and 
poetry — such  delicacy  of  touch — as  the  subject  justly  claims. 
My  lecture  should  be  a  pastoral,  tender  as  the  Georgics,  and 
simple  as  Goldsmith's  gentle  song.  Melihaeas  should  have 
dehvered  it  to  you  in  that  verse  with  which  he  treated  Tityrus. 
It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  to  deal  prosaically  with  that  emerald 
isle  of  the  South,  which  happily  is  untom  by  faction.  But  I 
shall  speak  by  the  book — by  the  handbook  of  Tasmania,  issued 
as  a  guide  to  intending  emigrants — whereof  copies  are  available 
on  application  at  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Discovert. 

It  is  a  fortunate  ciicomstance  that  the  earth  hunger  which  now 
impels  certain  European  Powers  to  grasp  at  any  scrap  of 
territory  in  the  Pacific,  was  not  a  prevalent  disease  at  the  time 
when  Europeans  first  appeared  upon  the  Tasmanian  Coast. 

Tasman,  the  commander  of  an  expedition  sent  by  Anthony  van 
Diemen  to  explore  the  Great  South  Land,  as  Australia  was  then 
called,  discovered  Tasmania  on  December  1,  1642,  i.e.,  before 
England  had  acqnired  that  territory  in  India  which  from  the 
small  possession  of  Bombay,  the  dower  of  Charles  II. 's  Queen, 
has  grown  into  an  important  part  of  an  Empire,  grander  than 
any  dreamed  of  by  Akbar  or  Gengis  Ehan. 

On  March  4, 1772,  Captain  Martion,  with  the  French  ships 
Mascarin  and  Castrica,  reached  Tasmania ;  but,  France  not  being 
in  want  at  that  time  of  a  far-away  refuge  for  hBtrescidivistes,  the 
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island  remained  unappropriated.  Thereafter,  daring  the 
eighteenth  century,  six  visits  were  paid  to  Tasmania  by  British 
vessels,  and  two  by  French.  But  settlement  in  Tasmania,  now^ 
occupied  by  the  British,  only  commenced  in  1803,  when  Lieut. 
Bowen  arrived  from  Sydney  with  a  party  of  soldiers  and  convicts 
and  established  his  quarters  at  Risden,  on  the  Biver  Derwent,  a 
few  miles  above  Hobart,  the  present  capital. 

Aborigines. 

As.no  aboriginal  native  of  Tasmania  now  survives,  I  shall  hurt 
nobody's  feelings  if  I  say  that,  from  all  the  evidence,  ethnological 
or  otherwise,  now  extant,  the  aborigines  of  that  island  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  They  were  numeri- 
cally few — some  4,000  or  5,000 — and  those  few  were  broken  up 
into  small  nomadic  tribes.  They  possessed  no  written  language ; 
no  form  of  agriculture ;  no  flocks  or  herds  ;  no  dress,  save  what 
the  creatures  of  the  woods  supphed ;  no  food,  except  the  sheH 
flsh  that  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shallows  of  the  estuaries,  an 
occasional  meal  of  a  fungus  known  as  native  bread,  and  the  flesh 
of  such  animals  as  fell  before  them  in  the  chase.  I  take  it  that 
they  would  have  been  an  irreclaimable  and  untamable  race  even 
if  they  had  been  approached  with  inflnite  tact  and  the  rarest 
kindhness.  As  the  treatment  they  received  from  some  of  the 
first  settlers  was  wanting  in  these  particulars,  there  arose  some- 
thing very  like  a  war  of  races,  the  end  of  which  was  the  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Tasmanian  blacks.  This  was  not 
quite  complete,  because  one  Englishman,  who  possessed  to  an 
exceptional  degree  the  art  of  propitiation,  went  into  the  wilds 
and  gathered  together  in  one  settlement  the  remnant  of  these 
people.  But,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
authorities  to  preserve  them,  these  few  succumbed — not  to  rum» 
as  has  been  the  case  with  savages  in  other  lands,  but  to  the 
restraints  of  civihsation. 

While  the  blacks  yet  wandered  through  the  country  as  they 
thought  fit,  the  lives  of  peaceful  settlers  were  in  constant  periL 
Where  the  aboriginal  found  his  opportunity,  the  white  man's 
home  was  rendered  desolate  by  a  cruel  spear  that  spared  not  the 
housewife  who  knelt  for  mercy,  or  the  babe  that  slumbered  in 
its  cot.  What  wonder  that  reprisals  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
blacks  hunted  and  shot  down  like  the  wild  beasts,  which  in  their 
hour  of  triumph  they  seemed  ?  Whsub  wonder  that  black  possum- 
ing  (as  night  stalking  and  shooting  of  these  people  was  styled) 
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•naa  indulged  in  by  some  few,  whom  training  and  experience  hod 
lendered  merciless  ?  What  wonder  if  they  fell  before  the  basb- 
xangera,  those  wretched  creatures,  shorn  of  every  vestige  of 
humanity,  to  wbomj^lack  men  and  white  were  foes  and  victims 
^ike? 

In  troth,  the  early  eettlera,  who  would  have  been  peaceful  . 
settlers  had  it  been  practical,  lived  in  perilous  times.  Men  still 
florvive  who  remember  the  day  when  the  descent  of  the  blacks 
upon  a  homestead,  or  the  "  sticking  up  "  of  a  quiet  household  by 
the  bushrangers,  was  a  factor  of  Tasmanian  hfe  that  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Men  and  women  still  survive  who  have  ez-  - 
periencedf^these^disagreeable  incidents ;  and  the  contrast  between 
that  time  and  this  is  a  very  startling  one,  for  now  there  is  peace 
everywhere  and  always  in  Tasmania.  General  kindness  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  its  people,  and  honesty  prevails  there  in 
that  perfect  form  in  which  legend  eays  it  existed  in  England 
during  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  from  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  Eng- 
land has  lapsed  away  very  considerably. 

CHASACTBBlBTICa    OF  TB£   COLONIETS  OP  To-DAY. 

Let  me  here  pay  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Tasmania  in  respect 
of  their  kindliness  and  honesty :  and  now  I  am  speaking  from  my 
own  personal  experience  of  ten  years.  During  that  period  I  mixed 
freely  among  those  within  my  reach,  associated  myself  with  them 
in  their  public  movements,  joined  them  in  their  sports  and  social 
entertainments,  dealt  with  them  in  business ;  and  during  nine 
years  of  that  time  represented  one  constituency  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Colony.  Now  I  can  honestly  say  that  throu^out 
that  time  I  experienced  such  kindness  and  courtesy  from  those 
free  and  independent  men  as  I  have  never  experienced  elsewhere, 
not  even  in  India,  where,  by  a  strange  fallacy,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  natives  are  slaves  to  their  white  masters.  I  can  eay,  more- 
over, that  during  that  time  I  lost  not  a  thing  by  theft,  although 
some  of  my  property  had  a  way  of  being  left  out  of  doors  at  night, 
and  the  remainder  was  not  eecored  by  bolt  or  lock.  My  doors 
were  always  left  unfastened  at  night  for  the  simple  reason  that 
nothing  was  more  improbable  than  the  entry  of  someone  crimi- 
nally intent  upon  my  chattels. 

As  to  the  courtesy  of  the  people,  let  me  give  an  example  or  two. 
If  I  go  into  a  Tasmanian  shop  and  ask  the  direction  to  anywhere, 
I  am  not  put  away  with  a  "  third  turning  to  the  right  and  first 
to  the  left,"  but  the  man  to  whom  I  apply  will  escort  me  out  of 
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hiB  shop,  and  take  infinite  trouble  to  point  out  my  way  from  his 
door — if  necessary  he  will  walk  some  distance  to  put  me  in  the 
right  path.  If  I  ask  my  way  or  anything  else  of  the  farmer  at 
his  plough,  he  will  come  down  to  the  road-side  fence,  although 
the  field  he  ploughs  be  his  own  (there  would  be  nothing  singular 
in  his  good  nature  if  it  were  somebody  else's  field),  and  being 
there  he  will  give  me  the  fullest  information  that  I  ask  for,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  and  be  ready,  then,  for  a  **  pitch  "  (local  colloquial- 
ism for  yam)  upon  things  in  general. 

Every  wayfarer  whom  you  meet  will  greet  you  with  a  cheery 
"  good  day,'*  and  ten  chances  to  one  be  willing  enough  to  cement 
his  acquaintance  with  you  by  pitching  it  as  aforesaid. 

Tasmania  as  a  Penati  Settlement. 

The  first  practical  use  mside  of  Tasmania  by  the  Government 
was  to  turn  it  to  account  as  a  penal  settlement  in  connection  with 
Port  Jackson  (New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  knowing  then 
only  one  rule),  and  this,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  leave 
an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Colony,  has  disappeared,  leaving  no 
trace  or  effect  of  its  existence. 

How  convictism  existed  for  some  years  in  Tasmania  without 
impressing  its  taint  upon  the  national  character,  or  bequeathing 
the  nucleus  of  a  criminal  class,  is,  I  think,  easily  susceptible  of 
explanation,  and  the  explanation  would  extend  beyond  Tasmania 
to  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere.  The  explanation  is  as 
follows : — 

Of  those  who  were  sent  out  to  penal  servitude  in  those  days 
very  many  had  been  guilty  only  of  offences — I  cannot  call  them 
crimes — that  do  not  necessarily  imply  moral  degradation.  There 
were  machinists  who  had  been  convicted  of  rattening,  or  some 
such  opposition  to  capital,  at  a  time  when  organised  combination 
against  landlords  and  capitalists  had  not  come  to  be  deemed  a 
legitimate  movement ;  there  were  Chartists  who  urged  unwisely 
and  too  warmly  the  views  of  a  minority  that  have,  as  to  three  of 
the  six  points  of  the  charter,  now  become  the  views  of  the  majo- 
rity  and  accomplished  facts ;  there  were  offenders  against  very 
rigid  game  laws  that  sent  a  man  into  exile  for  a  hare  ;  and  there 
were  many  young  soldiers  who  in  the  madness  of  anger  had 
struck  or  insulted  some  superior  officer.  These  are  examples 
enough  of  those  who  were  not  confirmed  and  irreclaimable 
criminals,  who,  in  the  stricter  sense,  were  not  criminals  at  all. 
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Sydney  Smith  fifty  years  ago  wrote  very  mnch  of  this  class  io 
these  terms,  and  pointed  out  how,  of  offending  machimste,  "  fifty 
persons  in  Kent  ore  already  transported,  sixty  persons  will  be 
hangod  in  Hampshire,  there  are  two  hundred  for  trial  in  WiH- 
shire — all  scholars  of  Swing." 

Now  of  this  class  such  as  were  young  enough  wrought  out 
their  freedom,  commencing  as  assigned  servants  to  some  settler, 
and,  if  the  fates  were  propitious,  married  and  settled  down  as 
good  citizens  and  colonists.  But  even  as  to  this  class  very  many 
had  ceased  to  care,  or  had  grown  too  old,  for  the  ties  of  home — 
freedom  for  them  meant  complete  immunity  from  bondage  of 
every  sort,  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  the  humour  seized  them. 
And  where  the  gold  rush  was,  or  the  call  for  well-paid  daily 
labour,  thither  they  went,  working  well  (for  they  mostly  did  that) 
for  the  day's  wage,  «nd  looking  forward  to  no  other  goal  than 
the  grave. 

So,  eren  of  those  whom  I  class  as  offenders,  only  a  few  were 
absorbed  into  the  community :  and  for  those  of  the  really  criminal 
class  the  iostancea  were  rare  indeed  that  assimilation  occurred. 

A  penal  settlement  was  retained  in  Tasmania  until  16^3,  when 
it  was  aboUshed,  in  response  to  the  strenuous  representations  of  a 
majority  of  the  colonists,  who  were  supported  by  the  people  of 
Australia.  "  The  Anstralias  are  one  "  became  the  watchword  of 
the  abolitionists,  and  the  colonists  combined  in  the  Australasian 
Xieagne,  an  organisation,  West  tells  us,  comprehending  a 
nnmerical  and  moral  force  without  parallel  in  the  present  Colonial 
Empire.  But  there  were  many  Tasmanians  who  favoured  the 
retention  of  this  institutioo,  because  (1)  a  large  amount  of 
Imperial  expenditure  occurred  in  its  maintenance ;  (2)  very 
important  public  works  were  executed  by  convict  labour ;  and  (3) 
the  society  of  the  island  was  enlaced  by  the  regiments  quartered 
there,  l^s  minority,  although  it  may  still  argue  that  then  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  change,  would  nost  decidedly  oppose 
any  proposal  to  revert  to  the  old  system.  And  from  the  present 
filing  on  this  point  in  Tasmania  and  the  sister  colonies  arises 
the  sturdy  opposition  that  has  been  manifested  against  any 
movement  directed  towards  the  deportation  to  Australasia  of  the 
waifs  and  failures  of  England  and  the  extension  of  penal  settle- 
ment in  the  Pacific  by  the  French.  Tasmania  has  tal^en  legis- 
lative action  for  her  protection  in  this  matter,  and  an  Act  exists 
whereby  the  introduction  of  any  person  likely  to  become  a  charge 
upon  the  State  is  penahsed, 
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Clqeate. 

Having  glanced  at  the  antecedents  of  Tasmania,  let  me  now 
describe  her  as  she  is  to-day,  and  what  she  has  to  reconmiend 
her.  Naturally  I  speak  first  of  her  climate,  which  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Other  countries  may 
boast  of  a  delightful  climate  in  some  parts  at  certain  seasons,  but 
Tasmania  can  make  this  boast  for  every  part  and  every  season. 

The  results  of  meteorological  observation  for  some  years  show 
that  the  average  mean  temperature  of  spring  is  54°,  that  of 
sonmier  62°,  that  of  autumn  55°,  and  that  of  winter  47° ;  giving  a 
maximum  difference  between  the  average  mean  temperature  of 
summer  and  winter  of  15°.  It  also  shows  that  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  ozonometer,  is  very  great,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  zymotic  diseases  have  a  very  small  place  in 
the  bill  of  mortality. 

But,  as  the  thermometrical  range  may  not  convey  to  your 
minds  the  full  impression  of  what  that  climate  is,  let  me  supple- 
ment it  with  my  own  unscientific  observations.  Tasmania 
knows  neither  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  that  are  experienced 
in  England.  The  clothes  that  keep  one  warm  enough  in  winter 
are  not  unbearable  in  summer.  In  ten  years  I  only  knew  four 
nights  when  one  could  not  sleep  comfortably  under  a  blanket. 
There  are  no  east  winds  that  pierce  you  as  a  knife;  no  sleet ;  and 
snow,  except  on  the  higher  ranges,  is  a  phenomenon  seen  once  or 
so  in  a  decade.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  balminess  of  that 
air  which  makes  him  who  breathes  it  feel  a  pleasure  in  merely 
living  ?     Words  fail  me. 

"  Pare  is  the  temp'raie  air,  an  even  calm 
Perpetual  reigns,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 
Breathe  o'er  the  blue  expanse." 

It  is  the  climate  of  Tasmania  that,  taken  with  other  recom- 
mendations, peculiarly  adapts  it  as  the  home  of  many  who  cannot 
live  through  the  rigours  of  an  EngUsh  winter.  Already  it  is  the 
resort  of  many  Australians,  who  there  escape  from  the  heat  of  an 
AustraUan  smnmer.  Hobart  is  the  Capua  of  the  South.  Why 
should  not  those  who,  without  any  special  tie  to  England,  make 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  the  South  of  Europe,  hving  among  foreigners 
and  amidst  uncongenial  surroundings  for  a  time,  to  return  only 
for  a  time  to  a  fatherland  which  cannot  be  their  permanent 
home — why  should  not  such  of  these  as  care  not  for  change 
and  can  ill  afford  it,  make  a  permanent  home  in  Tasmania,  where. 
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amidst  beautiful  surrouudiDgs,  they  may  enjoy  a  deli^tfnl 
climate  all  the  year  round,  and  where,  moreover,  they  may  live 
far  more  economically  than  in  England  7 

Health. 

In  a  recent  comparative  statement  shomng  the  death  rate  of 
the  Australasian  coloniee  for  1887,  New  Zealand  stood  first  with 
10-29  per  1,000,  South  Australia  second  with  12-82  per  1,000,  and 
Tasmania  third  with  15-43  per  1,000.     . 

Bat  this  blank  statement  of  deaths  per  1,000  conveys  no  just 
idea  of  the  facta  of  the  case.  (1)  It  is  obviously  as  unfair  to  com- 
pare Tasmania  with  South  Australia  in  this  respect  as  it  would  be 
to  compare  the  death  rate  of  Bournemouth  with  that  of  London, 
Tasmania  being,  lihe  Bournemouth,  a  place  of  refuge  for  invalids, 
many  of  whom  go  there  not  to  gain  health,  but  to  protract  life  for 
yet  a  few  more  days,  (2)  The  year  1887  furnishes  no  fair  test, 
because  in  Tasmania  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  caused  during  that 
period  an  unprecedented  mortality ;  and  (3)  the  large  proportion 
of  deaths  in  Tasmania  of  people  over  sixty  years  of  age  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  we  deal  vrith  the  comparative 
tables. 

Now,  in  1887,  this  unfavourable  year  for  Tasmania,  the  deaths 
of  persons  over  sixty  were  5-27  per  1,000  against  1-55  in  New 
Zealand  and  2-51  in  South  Australia  ,*  and,  if  we  take  all  other 
d^ths,  we  find  that  Tasmania  registers  10-16  per  1,000,  against 
8'7i  in  New  Zealand  and  10-31  in  Australia.  Thus,  as  to  deatha 
of  persons  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  Tasmania  ranks  before 
South  Australia,  even  without  any  allowance  for  an  abnormal 
season  or  other  peculiar  conditions ;  and,  were  those  taken  into 
consideration,  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  Tasmania  would  rank 
first  in  this  respect  in  Australasia. 

Does  not  the  great  age  to  which  people  live  in  Tasmania  afford 
convincing  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the  Colony  ?  When  the 
census  of  1881  was  taken,  there  were  in  Tasmania  642  persons 
of  80  and  upwards,  or  nearly  6  per  1,000  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  and,  of  those  642,  three  returned  their  ages  as  100,  one  as 
101,  one  as  104,  and  one  as  108.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  are  pensioners,  or  inmates  of  our  charitable  asylums, 
and,  as  such,  specially  privileged  to  drag  out  existence,  these 
flgtues  speak  volumes  for  the  health  of  Tasmania  and  longevity  of 
its  people. 
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The  statistics  of  every  year  confirm  this.  In  1886,  the  pro-, 
portion  of  deaths  of  persons  over  seventy  to  all  other  deaths  was 
23  to  77 ;  in  1887  it  was  22  to  78 ;  and  if  further  confinnation 
were  necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  elaborate  mortuary  notices 
pubHshed  by  the  Tasmanian  press  when  some  octogenarian 
passes  away ;  it  being  necessary,  apparently,  in  such  cases  to 
apologise,  as  it  were,  for  the  premature  demise  of  one  yet  in  the 
prime  and  full  vigour  of  ihis  days.  And  yet  further  proof  of  the 
salubrious  character  of  the  Colony  is  to  be  found,  by  those  who 
visit  Tasmania,  in  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  urchin  and  the  stalwart 
frames  of  her  adult  sons. 

Beauty  op  Scenery. 

**  Tasmania,"  says  the  Handbook,  **  is  a  mountainous  country, 
having  a  hundred  hills  ranging  in  altitude  from  1,000  to  nearly 
6,000  feet."  It  may  be  described  as  a  hilly  country  throughout ; 
for  although,  now  on  the  plateaux,  now  in  the  valleys,  extensive 
stretches  of  level  country  may  be  found,  the  prevailing  character 
is  undulating.  Hobart,  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  situated 
capital  in  the  world,  stands  upon  more  hills  than  Bome ;  and 
everywhere,  as  one  journeys  through  the  land,  one  has  hills  or 
mountains  in  the  landscape,  more  or  less  beside  one's  path — 
sometimes  in  winter  snowclad,  and  always  admirable  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view  for  their  varied  and  graceful  outlines,  and 
the  glorious  effects  upon  them  of  light  and  mist  and  shade. 

Every  variety  of  scenery  is  to  be  found.  Go  to  the  country 
lying  between  Launceston  and  Deloraine,  and  you  will  see  repro- 
duced the  best  bitji  of  Berks  or  Hampshire.  The  comfortable 
homestea.ds,  the  orchards,  the  fields  rich  with  their  heavy  crops 
of  wheat ;  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
plantation,  are  English,  and  English  of  the  best.  Go  to  Brown's 
river  where  it  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent  and  look  up, 
across  the  forest-clad  hills  and  valleys  that  intervene,  at  snow- 
topped  Mount  Wellington,  and  you  shall  see  a  landscape  grand 
almost  as  the  finest  scenes  of  New  Zealand  or  Switzerland,  and 
perfect  as  to  beauty  of  light  and  colouring.  Go  to  the  seaboard, 
notably  to  the  North- West  Coast,  and  you  may  look  upon  bays 
beautiful  as  that  of  Naples,  and  coast  scenes  equal  to  those  of 
Cornwall. 

Go  up  the  valleys  of  our  rivers — the  Derwent  and  the 
Tamar,  for  example — and  you  will  admit  that  in  their  many 
charms  they  vie  with,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Ehine  ;  while^the 
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streams  themselTes  in  some  cases  suggest  our  Scotch  rivers,  and, 
like  them,  boast  of  trout  and  salmon.  Go  to  the  lake  country, 
and  standing  by  the  broad  waters  of  St.  Clair  and  looking  out 
beyond  bays  and  wooded  promontories  upon  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Ida  and  Olympus,  you  have  a  fairer  scene  than  may  be  found  even 
upon  the  shores  of  Gomo,  Loch  Katrine,  or  Killamey.  Of  scenes 
such  as  these  it  may  in  truth  be  said : — 

"  Wa  gue,  Mid  tora  ftwa;,  and  know  not  why, 

DaAsIed  and  dmok  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 

Reels  with  its  fulneu." 

And  everywhere  you  enjoy  the  purest  atmosphere,  and  may 

reckoir  upon  the  great  probability  that  the  sun  will  not  fail  to 

put  in  an  appearance  in  due  conrse. 

It  is  true  that  Tasmanian  foliage  as  a  whole  does  not  equal  in 
beauty  that  of  England  when  there  is  any.  The  Eucalypte  and 
•certain  of  the  smaller  trees  are  sombre  of  hue,  and  in  some  cases 
the  foUage  is  thin ;  these  cannot  compete  with  elm  and  beech 
and  oak,  when  those  are  in  fall  leaf ;  but  our  Taamaniau  treea 
wear  their  sage>green  livery  always,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  myrtle,  saseafraa,  and  tree  fern,  also  evergreens,  can  stand 
comparison  with  any  of  England,  even  in  regard  to  outline  and 
colouring. 

LAND  Laws. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  lengthy  detail  as  to  the  land  system  of 
the  Colony.  That  which  principally  interests  the  new  arrival  is 
the  price  of  the  agricultural  land.  This,  of  fiist-class  quality,  is 
sold  at  £1  per  acre  for  cash,  and  for  £1  6s.  8d.  per  acre  on  credit ; 
the  instalments  being  extended  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  beat  of  this  land  is  heavily  timbered,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  cost  of  clearing  is  very  considerable,  but  then  the 
timber  has  a  value  :  the  practical  settler  not  only  builds  his  hoose 
and  erects  his  fences  out  of  the  material  that  ia  there  to  hand, 
but  he  also  splits  palings  and  shingles  for  the  market,  and  by  sola 
«f  these  makes  some  sort  of  livelihood  while  in  the  first  stage  of 
Iiis  farming  operations;  indeed,  the  value  of  this  timber  is  so 
certain,  that  there  is  a  risk  always  of  Grown  land  being  bought  not 
for  bond  fide  settlement,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  only. 

And  while  upon  the  subject  of  our  land  laws,  it  Is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Torrens'  system  of  conveyancing  by  registration 
of  titles  has  been  adopted,  and  has  almost  superseded  the 
AnmbrooB,  tedionst  uncertain,  and  costly  mode  of  coDveyandsg 
by  deed. 
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AaBICULTUBE. 

The  lands  of  Tasmania  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  (1) 
agricultural,  (2)  pastoral,  and  (3)  mineral  bearing* 

Of  the  first-class  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  part  yet  remain& 

covered  by  primeval  forest,  and  that  such  of  it  as  has  been  put 

luider  cultivation  is  of  exceeding  richness.  Every  crop  that  may  be* 

grown  in  England  flourishes  in  Tasmania ;  every  tree  and  shrub 

native  to  England  makes  itself  very  much  at  home  out  there ; 

and  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  other  trees  that  in  the  fatherland  bear 

fruit  only  as  the  result  of  artificial  means,  there  yield  their  crop 

without  aid  of  glass  or  wall  or  shelter  from  the  frost. 

'*  This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Geres  suits, 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits, 
A  fourth  with  grass  unbidden  decks  the  ground." 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  may  be  taken  one  year 
with  another  at  18  bushels  (I  have  known  a  12-acre  pad- 
dock average  62  bushels  per  acre  one  year),  oats  26  bushels ; 
potatoes  4f  tons  (but  on  the  north-west  coast  the  average- 
rises  to  15  tons) ;  and  these  crops  are  the  result  of  a  rough  and 
ready  style  of  farming.  Nature  rather  than  art  prevails,  **  and 
bursts  the  crowded  bams  with  more  than  promised  gains. "^ 
Providence  is  bountiful  to  the  Tasmanian  agriculturist  in- 
regard  to  water  supply.  He  does  not  experience  the  droughts 
that  are  frequent  on  the  Australian  continent ;  and  in  the  lakes 
on  the  highlands  he  possesses  sources  of  irrigation  to  which 
practical  attention  is  being  called. 

For  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist  there  is  always  in  Tasmania 
ample  demand  and  ample  pay.  If  he  have  health,  thrift,  and 
perseverance  there  are  opportunities  for  him  in  Tasmania  that- 
are  unknown  in  older  coimtries.  Every  man  of  this  class  who 
can  use  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  may  look  with  certainty  to- 
the  time  when  he  will  be  his  own  master,  and  a  respected 
yeoman  farmer.  Starting  without  capital,  he  may  achieve  the- 
position  of  a  freeholder  and  become  lord  of  many  acres.  The 
majority  of  Tasmanian  farmers  are  small  freeholders ;  they  have^^ 
all  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  and  many  of  its  comforts  in  their 
homes  ;  and  from  their  round  of  toil  they  can  snatch  many  aday^ 
in  the  year  for  such  simple  enjoyment  as  presents  itself,  and 
be  away  on  their  hacks  or  in  their  pagnals  to  join  in  whatever 
revel  may  be  going  on.  I  have  always  in  my  mind  when  I 
think  of  these  industrious  and  prosperous  men  one  specially 
typical  of  his  class — a  man  who  went  out  to  the  Colony  as  6u 
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farm  band ;  who  married  an  admirable  wife  (and,  of  coarse,  the 
admirable  wife  has  done  her  full  share  of  the  work)  when  he  had 
half  a  crown  in  bis  pocket ;  and  who  now  owns  a  freehold  estate 
of  740  acres,  a  comfortable  homestead,  horses  in  hia  stable,  cattis 
in  the  byre,  and  a  balance  to  his  credit  at  the  bank. 

There  ia  room  in  Tasmania  for  more  of  this  claes  ;  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  first-class  Crown  land  yet  available  for 
selection;  and  he  who  began  now  wonld  start  at  a  greater 
advantage  in  many  reepecta  than  the  man  whose  career  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  in  that  during  the  last  decade  Tasmania 
has  been  possessed  of  a  progressive  spirit  that  hasprovidedroadB, 
railways,  harbours,  and  other  blessings  of  civilisation  that  were 
longed,  but  not  hoped  for  ten  years  since.  The  progress  effected 
since  1879  has  in  many  parts  of  Tasmania  been  extraordinary. 
In  the  district  where  I  have  lived  there  was  in  that  year  not  even 
a  main  road  that  was  not  dangerous  to  drive  over :  the  branch 
roods  were  in  winter  qut^mires,  whose  treacherous  course  was. 
marked  by  the  disjecta  membra  of  cart  and  waggon.  The  railway 
was  then  forty-five  miles  from  the  chief  town,  and  the  postal 
delivery  occurred  three  times  a  week,  provided  always  that  the 
mailman  got  through  with  the  bags. 

And  now  I  Now  there  are  excellent  roads  wherever  there  ia 
settlement ;  a  railway  completed  to  within  twelve  miles  of  tb& 
chief  town,  and  shortly  to  be  completed  to  that  town  itself ;  and 
a  postal  delivery  twice  a  day  which  knows  no  intermiesion. 

And  as  it  is  in  that  district  so  is  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
thronghout.  Increase  of  population  and  prosperity  have  been 
the  natural  consequences ;  and  with  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  necessarily  come  improvement  of  the  general 
revenue.  In  1879  the  revenue  was  £375,570 ;  in  1887  it  waa 
£094,976.  In  1879  the  loss  to  the  State  resulting  from  on  im- 
perfect postal  and  telegraphic  system  that  would  have  shocked 
the  British  commercial  man,  even  in  the  pre-railway  period,  waa 
£16,000  per  annum;  in  1887  a  very  much  improved  system. 
involved  a  lesser  cost  to  the  country. 

HOBTICCLTURB. 

Tasmania,  says  the  Handbook,  has  frequently  been  called  th& 
garden  of  Australia ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  so  styled,  although 
professional  gardeners  are  few  in  the  land.  No  doubt,  as  the 
Handbook  says,  more  could  be  done  with  our  gardens  and  orcbarda 
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i!  skill  were  applied  to  them:  but  the  amateur  and  nature 
between  them  contrive  to  secure  splendid  results  in  gardens 
beautiful  with  roses,  cinerarias,  calceolarias,  camellias,  azaleas, 
pelargoniums,  and  the  blooms  of  every  flowering  plant  and  shrub 
known  to  the  temperate  zone. 

I  speak  with  some  authority  on  roses  and  pelargoniums,  as  an 
amateur  gardener  who  invariably  took  prizes  for  these  at  flower 
shows ;  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  my  pelargoniums  were 
as  to  size  and  flowering ,  capacity.  The  pelargonium  one  gets  in 
England  for  2s.  or  half  a  crown  is  a  plant  whose  height  is  some 
14  inches,  whose  leaves  may  be  counted  without  difficulty,  and 
whose  trusses  do  not  number  more  than  a  dozen — that  plant  you 
must  keep  under  glass  during  the  best  part  of  the  year.  My 
pelargoniums  were  bashes  that  stood  out  in  the  garden  through, 
and  flowered  if  I  allowed  it  in,  all  seasons.  One  of  them  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  in  height :  one  spreading  bush  had  a  circumference  of 
over  27  ft.,  and  off  one  plant  I  cut  at  one  time  1,050  dead  trusses. 
It  is  optional  to  you  to  believe  this.  I  can  only  give  you  my 
word  that  it  is  strictly  true.  Vegetables  do  as  well  as  flowers, 
but  the  market  gardening  is  mostly  done  by  Chinese ;  and  Tas- 
mania to  some  extent  draws  her  supply  of  early  potatoes,  cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  from  Melbourne.  No  one  but  the  Chinaman  has 
mside  a  business  of  this  in  Tasmania,  possibly  because  no  one  but 
the  Chinaman  has  time  to  spare  for  it.  With  fruit  the  case  is 
different.  Every  English  fruit  grows  abundantly  and  in  perfec- 
tion,  and  while  a  considerable  local  business  is  done  in  small  fruit 
for  jam,  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  Colony.  Already  Tasmanian 
apples  have  won  some  reputation  in  England,  and  now  that  the 
growers  have  learned  what  is  required  in  regard  to  packing,  and 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  their  Bhipment  in  the  cool 
chamber  of  fast  steamers,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  a 
considerable  trade  in  this  product  will  be  developed  between  Tas- 
mania and  the  Mother  Country.  As  the  Tasmanian  fruit  would 
reach  this  country  in  April,  May>  and  June,  just  at  a  time  when 
fresh  fruit  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  possibihties  in  this  direction  are  great. 

The  orchards  of  Tasmania  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
being  steadily  extended.  Orchards  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  are  to 
be  seen ;  and  if  in  the  north  a  check  has  been  given  to  pomo- 
culture  by  the  codlin  moth,  the  Acts  recently  passed  for  the  eradi- 
cation i^of   this  pest  may  have  the  desired  effect,  and  ere  long 
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□orth  and  south  alike  may  amiatbUy  ship  their  cargoes  of  fruit 
for  Aastralia  and  England. 

In  one  of  our  great  fruit-growing  districts — New  Norfolk — ■ 
may  be  seen  Tasmania's  hop  gardens  and  oust-hoases,  hop 
culture  being  thereaway  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  local  agri- 
«alture. 

The  fruit  exports  for  1887  were  valued  at  £91,767.  The  exports, 
of  jam  and  pulp  for  jam  were  valued  at  £38,134. 

Viticulture. 

There  was  a  time  when  Tasmania  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
marching  side  by  side  with  the  Anstralian  Colonies  in  the 
development  of  viticulture,  but  she  missed,  or  failed  to  utilise, 
the  opportunity,  and  now,  while  the  Australian  win^  have 
obtained  a  deservedly  high  standing  in  England,  the  vintage  of 
Tasmania  is  unknown. 

Many  years  ago  vineyards  were  established  in  Tasmania  under 
vignarons  brought  oat  specially  from  Europe,  and  wine — good 
mne  too — was  made.  But  the  industry  did  not  then  take  root, 
and  it  was  only  revived,  not  upon  the  mainland  bat  on  Maria 
Island,  off  the  east  coast,  three  years  ago.  The  vines  have  suc- 
ceeded there,  and  wine  in  small  quantity,  but,  I  am  told,  of 
coasiderablfl  merit,  was  made  there  forthe  first  time  last  autumn. 

Fastobal* 
Pastoral  pursuits  are  carried  on  in  the  midlands  and  south  of 
Tasmania,  partly  upon  freehold  property,  much  of  which  is  suit- 
able to  agncultare,  and  partly  upon  land  leased  from  the  Crown, 
at  a  nominal  rental.  But  while  agriculture  is  constantly  expand- 
ing,  this  iadustry  remains,  from  the  physical  natare  of  things, 
stagnant.  There  has  been  recently  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
sheep,  and  the  valae  of  wool  exports  remains  stationary,  at  about 
£500,000.  Bat  something  should  be  said  for  the  splendid  breed 
of  stud  sheep  raised  in  Tasmania,  sheep  that  have  been  exported 
to  other  Colonies  to  the  extent  in  value  of  over  £50,000  in  one 
year,  and  which  have  realised  prices  as  high  as  1,125  guineas 
per  head.  And  something  further  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
enterprise  of  these  Tasmanian  breeders  in  keeping  up  the 
character  of  their  stock.  Two  of  them  are  now  in  England 
seeking  fresh  blood  for  the  improvement  of  their  flocks,  and  for 
years  those  engaged  in  this  parsuit  have  spared  neither  thought 
nor  money  in  this  endeavour. 
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TiMBEB. 

Another  industry  of  Tasmania  yet  in  its  infancy  is  that  of  its 
timber.  A  considerable  local  trade  already  exists  ;  sawmills  are 
vigorously  at  work  turning  out  stringy-bark  {Eucalypttis  obliqua) 
and  blackwood  {Acacia  melanoxylon)  planks  and  boards.  Tha 
Splitters  supply  a  large  quantity  of  paling  and  shingles,  and  the 
exports  to  the  Australian  Colonies  are  of  some  moment.  But  the* 
knowledge  of  our  finer  timber,  and  the  better  purposes  to  which 
it  can  be  put,  has  not  been  made  known  here  in  England,  where 
Tasmania  may  look  in  the  near  future  for  a  market  for  her  black- 
wood,  Huon  pine  {Dacrydium  Franklinii)^  King  Wilham  pine,  red 
myrtle,  she-oak  (Castcarina  quadrivalvis),  and  musk.  Messrs. 
Bansome  &  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  and  those  cabinet-makers  whom  I 
have  addressed  on  the  subject,  have  spoken  in  most  favourable 
terms  of  some  of  these  woods  as  substitutes  for  the  best  Honduras 
mahogany.  The  colour,  graining,  and  feathering  of  the  Huon 
pine  admirably  fit  it  for  the  more  ornamental  work  of  upholster- 
ing ;  and  the  musk,  more  exquisitely  marked  and  coloured  tlmn 
maple  or  walnut,  should  find  a  ready  demand  for  veneering 
purposes. 

And  there  away  in  Tasmania  are  forests,  many  as  yet 
untrodden  by  foot  of  man,  in  which  countless  thousands  of  these 
trees  live  on  from  year  to  year,  only  at  last  to  fall  and  rot  away. 

Since  1878  the  exports  of  •  timber  from  Tasmania  have  varied 
from  ^37,353  in  value  to  £72,989. 

MiNEBALS. 

It  is  by  her  mines,  her  gold  and  silver,  tin  and  coal,  that 
Tasmania  may  hope  to  attain  a  position  of  importance  as  an 
exporting  Colony.  Her  wool  exports  cannot  much  exceed  half  a 
million  in  value.  Of  her  agricultural  produce  the  bulk  will 
probably  be  absorbed  by  her  mining  population,  and  however 
much  the  timber,  fruit,  and  other  exports  may  expand,  they  are 
not  likely  to  attain  the  dimensions  of  minerals. 

But  mining  in  Tasmania  is  only  in  its  infancy.  As  yet  our 
statistics  show  no  export  of  coals,  although  this  was  added  to  our 
outgoing  products  last  year.  Silver  finds  no  place  in  our  record- 
yet,  albeit  on  the  West  Coast  mines  of  almost  fabulous  wealth  have 
been  discovered,  and  are  being  developed  by  private  and  public 
enterprise.  And  in  1869  mining  of  every  description  was  so  little 
thought  of  that  the  statistician  passed  it  by  without  notice » 
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Tis. 

In  1873,  tin  for  the  first;  time  appeared  in  the  list  of  exports 
with  a  modest  valuation  of  £220.  In  the  succeeding  years  it 
progressed  by  leaps  and  boundB,  until  in  1877  the  value  was 
£296,941.  In  1887  it  had  grown  to  £407,857,  and  for  the  ten 
years  1878  to  1887  the  average  annual  exports  were  of  a  value  of 
£350,471.  On  the  north-east  coast,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bingarooma  to  the  port  at  Boobyalla,  tin  is  being  steadily  raised 
by  mioing  companies  and  co-operative  miners ;  on  the  West  Coast 
the  co-operative  miner  is  at  work,  and  companies  are  being  formed 
to  work  the  ground  at  Heemskirk  and  Bemine;  and  Bischoff  fails 
not  to  put  out  the  weekly  supply  of  tin  that  it  has  contributed 
regularly  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

Mount  Bischoff  is  a  phenomenal  mine,  a  veritable  mountain  of 
tin  from  whose  face'  the  ore  is  dug  oat  with  comparatively 
little  laboor,  and  always  with  the  result  of  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders. It  has  paid  over  £75  per  share  already,  and  the  shore 
which  was  at  one  time  purchasable  for  a  pound,  is  now  quoted 
at  £70,  tJp  to  June,  1888,  the  dividends  paid  amounted  to 
£900,000,  The  visitor  to  Tasmania  who  does  not  run  up  to  see 
the  Bischoff  works  and  mines  is  almost  as  phenomenal  as  the 
mine  itself. 

In  two  ways  the  discovery  of  Bischoff  has  an  element  of 
romance  ahont  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  discovery  proved  the 
turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony.  Tasmania  was  then 
suffering  from  a  wave  of  depression ;  its  people  were  losing  heart, 
and  Bischoff  brought  hope  at  this  critical  time,  and  opened  the 
fiyes  of  the  colonists  to  the  wealth  that  lay  at  their  feet  un- 
noticed. 

And  the  actual  discovery  was  romantic.  Boned  in  a  labyrinth 
of  forest  and  horizontal  scrub,  through  which  man  rarely  went, 
and  then  only  with  infinite  toil ;  fifty  miles  from  any  human 
habitation,  and  destitute  of  any  sort  of  food  supply,  Bischoff  could 
be  approached  only  by  him  who  carried  on  bis  back  his  rations 
for  many  days,  his  rug,  and  all  the  needful  implements  of  the 
prospector.  Toil  of  the  hardest,  endurance  of  the  rarest,  and 
nnfiinching  courage  were  demanded  of  any  man  who,  single- 
handed,  sought  in  those  wilds  for  tin.  This  rare  combination  of 
admirable  qualities  was  found  in  James  Smith,  the  man  who, 
after  years  of  exploration,  hit  upon  the  discovery  of  Mount  Bischoff. 
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A  thonghtfnl,  cantioos,  and  persevering  man,  he  had  set  his  mind 
upon  some  great  mineral  discovery ;  he  sacrificed  his  land  to  find 
the  means  for  pursuing  his  quest  into  the  unknown  country ;  he 
endured  untold  hardships  time  after  time  and  year  after  year ; 
became  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the 
stress  of  poverty ;  and  finally,  led,  as  he  says,  by  a  Providence 
that  guided  his  steps,  foimd  a  mine  which  has  proved  to  be  worth 
over  a  million.  Others  had  preceded  him ;  there  were  the  marks 
of  an  English  camp  on  the  very  spot ;  tin  had  been  turned  over  to 
pitch  a  tent  there ;  but  it  was  left  to  James  Smith  to  discover  the 
wealth  that  was  in  that  hill. 

Gold. 

Gold  was  a  recognised  produbt  before  tin,  but  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  more  recently  discovered  mineral.  In  1867  the 
gold  produced  is  put  down  at  £4,382 ;  in  1876  it  stood  at  £41,861. 
From  1878  to  1887  it  averaged  £147,054.  The  Tasmania  gold 
mine  at  Beaconsfield  is  also,  like  Bischoff,  of  a  somewhat  pheno- 
menal character.  It  has  been  paying  dividends  now  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  its  permanency  is  so  assured  that  the  share 
value  of  the  property,  which  ten  years  ago  stood  at  £270,000,  is 
now  £360,000.  The  Tasmania  has  paid  in  dividends  over  half  a 
million. 

SiLVEB. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  exports  of  locally  produced  silver 
from  Tasma^nia,  save  in  the  shape  of  crude  ore  sent  for  assay  to 
Melbourne.  Fifty  tons  of  galena  were  sent  by  one  company  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  this  sample  assayed  over  80  oz.  of  silver 
and  70  per  cent,  of  lead  per  ton.  Subsequently  10  tons  from 
the  Western  gave  176  ozs.  of  silver  +  70  %  of  lead,  to  9J  ozs. 
of  gold ;  and  10  tons  from  the  Silver  Queen  Extended  gave  103 
ozs.  of  silver  +  77  %  of  lead  to  6J  ozs.  of  gold.  Other  companies 
have  sent  smaller  samples  with  results  equally  satisjfactory,  some 
of  silver  in  the  sulphide  form  having  proved  very  rich  indeed. 

This  much  is  known  of  the  Mount  Zeehan  and  Heazlewood 
silver  fields,  that  lodes  of  considerable  w^dth  and  richness  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  surface.  It  is  only  a  question  of  their 
"living  down"  whether  they  are  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  or  traps  for  the  unfortunate  investor ;  as  far  as  they  have 
been  tried  at  any  depth — and  that  is  only  some  fifty  feet — the 
lodes  have  shown  every  tendency  to  improve  rather  than  other- 
wise. And  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Nature  should  have 
perpetrated  the  extraordinary  freak  of  seaming^some  forty  thou- 
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sand  acres  with  eilver  lodes  on  the  snrface  only.  At  any  rate, 
the  Tasmanian  Govemmeat  geologist  and  emment  experts  from 
the  meighbooriDg  GoIooieB  express  the  most  favourable  qpinion  of 
these  lodes ;  capitaUets  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South 
AustraUa  have  invested  their  money  in  West  Coast  silver  stock 
after  due  inquiry;  and,  more  than  all,  the  Minister  who  is 
responsible  for  mines  and  works,  and  the  Treasurer  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  ways  and  means,  have  recently  visited  the  silver  field, 
and  come  away  so  much  impressed  (albeit  not  impressionabld 
men)  with  the  wealth  there,  that  they  have  recommended  to 
Parliament  successfolly  the  immediate  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Macqoarie  Harbour  to  Mount  Zeehan. 

I  do  not  think  I  express  a  too  ssdiguine  view  when  I  say  that  I 
Io(^  to  see  Tasmanian  silver  shortly  vie  with  her  tin,  or  even  with 
her  tin  and  gold  together.  The  exports  of  tin  and  gold  together, 
I  may  state,  grew  from  £375,435  in  1878  to  £548,441  in  1887. 

CoAt,' 

Very  small  quantities  of  coal  were  rsised  in  Tasmania  prior  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  Mount  Nicholas  seams,  ajid  the  greater 
part  of  the  local  consomption  was  supplied  by  Newcastle  in  New 
South  Wales.  But  two  years  ago  Mount  Nicholas  furnished  the 
local  supply  both  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes,  and  last  year 
tiie  mines  in  that  locahty  exported  a  very  considerable  quantity 
to  Australia ;  the  strike  of  the  New  South  Wales  coal  miners 
giving  Tasmania  her  opportunity. 

Large  beds  of  coal,  extendingoveranareaof  some  40,000  acres, 
ate  known  to  exist  on  the  East  Coast  within  easy  distance  of  & 
shipping  place,  and  here,  when  capital  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  the  great  coal  export  trade  of  Tasmania  may  be  expected 
to  occur.  Mount  Nicholas  coal  has  to  travel  some  eighty  miles 
by  rail  to  reach  a  port,  and  the  cost  of  land  carriage  operates 
seriously  against  it  as  an  article  of  export. 

Othgb  MiNBR&LSi 
Iron  is  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  and  a  mercantile 
ravolutioo  will  result  if  Tasmania  Bhoold  come  to  establish  her 
iron  manufactories  from  local  resources,  instead  of  importing  all 
her  iron  goods,  from  rails  downwards,  from  England.  In  1872 
a  company  started  to  work  the  deposits  at  Ilfracombe  on  the 
mver  Tamar.  At  a  cost  of  £80,000  this  company  turned  out  large 
quantities   of   pig   iron.    But  it  proved  that  this  iron  was  im- 
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pregnated  with  chromium  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  6  per  cent., 
'  and,  consequently,  the  iron  being  unserviceable,  operations  were 
stayed,  and  have  never  been  resumed  at  Hfracombe  or  elsewhere 
in  Tasmania. 

Copper  and  bismuth  are  known  to  exist,  }SfjL  have  never  been 
profitably  worked.  Asbestos,  limestone,  and  slate  have  been 
i?7orked  with  more  or  less  result.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  North-east  Coast  may  yet  rival  Burma  by  pouring  forth  its 
i/^ealth  in  the  form  of  sapphires;  and  Maria  Island  may  make  a 
name  for  itself  as  well  for  the  finest  ware  made  out  of  its 
porcelain  clay  as  for  its  Burgundy  and  claret. 

FiSHEBIEB. 

While  the  waters  that  surround  Tasmania  teem  with  fi^h, 
many  of  which,  such  as  the  trumpeter,  rock  cod,  trevally,  king 
^sh,  and  flounder,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  turbot  and  salmon, 
the  fishing  industry  is  not  thoroughly  prosecuted,  and  the  market 
is  but  ill  supplied.  In  years  £one  by  Hobart  boasted  of  a  fleet  of 
whalers  that  regularly  brought  in  from  year  to  year  rich  cargoes 
of  oil  from  the  Southern  Ocean ;  but  the  general  use  of  mineral 
oil  which  now  prevails  has  interrupted  this  trade,  and  at  the 
present  time  only  three  vessels  of  that  fleet  remain.  Sea  fishing 
is  otherwise  carried  on  by  owners  of  smacks,  but  not  generally, 
around  the  coa9t ;  and  one  may  live  on  the  seaboard  and  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  remote  from  the  fish  that  swarm  there  as  if 
one  were  a  resident  of  Thibet. 

There  are  fish  in  the  rivers  to  be  caught  by  the  angler.  Salmon, 
salmon-trout,  and  trout  have,  at  considerable  cost,  been  acclima- 
tised and  distributed  through  our  streams,  in  which  good  work 
Mr.  Youl,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  Dr.  Agnew,  of  Hobart,  who  was  Premier  of 
Tasmania  for  some  time,  took  an  active  part.  When  the  fisher- 
man is  weary  of  catching  these  he  may  have  excellent  sport  in 
the  northern  waters  Vith  the  herring  or  cucumber  mullet  (a 
species  of  grayling),  wt^ch  demands  all  the  skill  of  the  fisherman 
to  capture  it,  and  elicits  all  hts  admir^itiott  when  it  is  served  up 
lor  breakfast. 

I  may  as  well  here  dispose  of  Tasmania's  attractions  in  the 
ivay  of  sport.  The  horseman  may  ride  with  the  packs  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  hunt  clubs,  or  with  the  beagles  of  the 
Squire  of  Entally,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Reibey.  The  racing  man 
will  find  good  sport  and  fair  fields  at  various  meetings  through 
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the  eountry ;  cricket,  football,  and  teniuB  exist  for  the  athlete ; 
while  tba  yachtsman  and  boating  man  will  find  eveiy  facility 
for  the  indiilgenoe  of  his  favoiuite  pastime.  The  gannist  may 
there  enjoy  hia  propenaity  of  killiog  to  an  tmlimited  extent, 
if  rabbits  will  satisfy  him;  he  may  shoot  his  twenty  brace  of 
stubble,  or  Tasmanian  brown  quail ;  and  wild  duck,  bromte-wing 
pigeon,  snipe,  hare,  deer,  kangaroos,  and  waUabies  are  all  to  be 
had  in  their  season.  If  he  does  not  object  to  shooting  a  Bitting 
bird  he  oan  bag  dozens  of  wattle-birds;  and  the  wattle-bird  is 
held  in  higher  esteem  for  culinary  purposes  than  any  {>ther  bird 
that  flieB.  There  id  no  gun  tax  or  game  licence  to  make  shooting 
expenBive,  although  a  licence  has  to  be  taken  out  for  trout  and 
salmon  fishing,  at  a  cost  of  10s.  per  annum,  and  no  insidious 
gome  laws  to  make  sport  a  class  distinction  or  source  of  difficulty. 
TaBmonia  once  possessed  extensive  beds  of  oysters,  and  those 
oysters,  I  am  told,  were  superior  to  the  excellent  ones  that  New 
Zealand  still  has  in  large  quantities.  The  aborigines  worked 
considerable  iiavoc  among  these  molluscs,  as  the  piles  of  Bfaells 
foimd  in  their  haunts  clearly  show ;  and  indiBcriminate  dredging 
at  a  subsequent  period  went  nigh  to  effecting  their  extermination. 
But  while  Mr.  Saville  Kent  was  superintendent  of  tba  Tasmanian 
Fisheries  Department  he  took  such  steps  to  re-eBtablish  old  beds 
as  have  already  led  to  substantial  results,  and  which,  with 
caution,  will  give  back  to  Tasmania  its  position  as  a  worthy  rival 
of  Whitstable  or  ColchsBter. 

Mahufaotubsb. 

As  to  her  manttfactnrea  Tasmania  has  much  to  do  to  place 
herself  on  a  footing  with  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  She 
has  woollen  factories  that  turn  out  blankets  and  tweeds  of  an 
excellence  unsurpassed,  Bhe  has  soap  and  candle  manufactories, 
potteries,  coach  builders,  iron  foundries  on  a  small  scale,  boiler 
makers,  breweries,  jam  factories,  and  other  minor  industries. 
She  has  done  well  as  to  Bhipbuildiug,  in  uron  and  wood.  But 
there  are  many  forms  in  which  capital  might  be  inveBted  for 
the  production  in  Tasmania  of  articles  that  are  now  invariably 
imported. 

Bailways. 

The  growth  of  Tasmanian  railways  may  be  said  to  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  growth  of  the  Tasmanian  debt.  In  1880  the 
latter  was  a  little  over  a  miUion,  ejid  the  only  Government  rail- 
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way  then  existing  was  the  Launceston  and  Western  line  from 
Launceston  to  Deloraine,  a  distance  of  45  miles :  and  even  as 
to  that  property  the  private  company  that  in  part  constnicted  U 
had  a  lien  upon  all  net  profits  in  excess  of  £27,000  per  annum. 
In  1888  the  debt  had  increased  to  £4,100,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment lines  aggregated  157^  miles  of  working  railways,  and  145 
under  construction. . 

It  is  regarded  by  many  Tasmanians  as  a  serious  mistake  that 
the  Government  did  not  initiate  the  railway  scheme,  and  take  in 
hand  the  construction  of  all  the  lines.  But  there  is  the  excuse 
for  the  Government  of  that  time  when  a  railway  was  first 
projected  in  Tasmania,  that  no  one  then  thought  of  the  Colony 
as  one  with  a  brilliant  mining  prospect  before  it ;  minerals,  as  I 
have  already  said,  were  then  unknown  in  Tasmania's  statistics, 
and  the  most  sanguine  optimist  of  that  day  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  Tasmania's  mineral  wealth  would  come  to  be 
measured  in  millions. 

The  Main  Line  Bailway,  which  (including  11  miles  of  a  Govern- 
ment railway)  unites  the  chief  cities,  Hobart  and  Launceston,  vras 
constructed  under  a  State  guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  net 
capital  (£650,000). 

Thus  the  main  artery  of  the  Tasmanian  railway  system,  a  line 
which  from  Hobart  to  the  junction  with  the  Government  line  at 
Evandale,  is  122^  miles  in  length,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  absentee 
company,  while  lines  which  are  for  the  most  part  feeders  of  this 
main  tnmk  line  are  Government  works.  Thus  there  is  a  branch 
from  Bridgewater  up  the  Derwent  Valley,  which  reaching  Glenora 
(24i  miles),  taps  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  Macquarie  Plains 
and  the  splendid  orchards  and  hop  grounds  of  New  Norfolk, 
Bushy  Park,  and  EUendale.  There  is  a  branch  from  Parattah  to 
the  prosperous  town  of  Oatlands,  four  miles  (a  branch  necessi- 
tated by  the  Main  Line  Bailway  Company's  breach  of  the  con- 
tract in  regard  to  route).  Another  branch  extends  from  Conara 
through  the  dairy  country  of  Fingal  to  the  coal-fields  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  beyond,  a  distance  of  47  miles.  The  Western  Line, 
which  junctures  with  the  Main  Line  at  Evandale,  has  now  been 
extended  to  Ulverstoue,  a  distance  of  23 J  miles ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  line,  80  miles  from  Launceston,  into  the  splendid 
agricultural  and  mineral  country  lying  between  that  northern 
town  and  Scottsdale  will  shortly  be  completed. 

There  are  also  under  construction  the    line  from  Brighton, 
via  Green  Ponds,  to  Apsley  (26i  miles),  a  feeder  of  the  Main 
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Line,  which  has  been  necessitated,  like  the  Farattah  branch,  by 
(he  departure  of  the  Main  Line  Bailway  Company  from  the  con- 
tract route ;  a  feeder  of  the  Western  Line  (121  milee)  from  near 
Seloraioe  to  Chudleigb,  and  an  independent  line  (14j  miles)  from 
Bellerive,  opposite  Hobart,  to  Sorell,  all  of  which  tap  rich  agri- 
cultoral  tracts ;  and  a  line  has  recently  been  sanctioned  which 
will  connect  the  principal  port  on  the  West  Coast  with  the  very 
promising  mineral  fields  of  Monnt  Zeehan,  Bemine,  and 
Heemskirk. 

To  every  point  of  the  compass,  except  southerly,  the  railway 
system  of  Tasmania  has  been  extended,  daring  the  last  eight 
yeats,  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  Colony  as  a  whole,  and 
still  greater  benefit  to  those  immediately  served  by  the  lines  con- 
structed. Something  more  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
good  work ;  but  this,  with  Tasmania's  present  wealth  and  enter- 
prise, may  be  looked  for  as  the  work  of  the  near  fature.  The 
day  should  not  be  far  distant  when  the  railways  of  that  Colony 
shall,  like  those  of  Victoria,  defray  the  interest  on  the  Tasmanian 
debt.  But  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  that  time  when  tfae  Tasmanian 
railway  system  will  be  perfected  by  the  Colony's  purchase  of  the 
Main  Line  Bailway. 

Tbijiobafhs, 

In  1660  the  Inland  Telegraph  system  comprised  ^63  miles  of 
wire  and  64  stations.  In  1887  there  were  1,915  miles  of  wire  and 
139  stations. 

Edooatioh. 

It  is  necessEuy  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  State  system 
of  education  in  Tasmania,  not  only  because  that  Colony  has  made 
considerable  sacrifices  to  extend  and  improve  public  instruction, 
bat  because  Tasmania  was  the  first  British  possession  in  which 
education  was  made  compulsory ;  and  I  may  add,  also,  because 
Tasmania  has  been  beforehand  with  England  in  making  technical 
teaching  a  part  of  her  State  system. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  system  is  now  on  all  fours  with 
that  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  other  Colonies — that  is,  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory.  It  is  secular  and  compulsory,  but  it  is 
not  wholly  free,  inasmuch  as  a  small  weekly  fee  is  levied  from  all 
parents  in  a  position  to  pay  it.  But  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  falls  upon  the  State,  together  with  the  whole  cost  of 
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wchocl  bafldingg,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state  that  this 
eharge  has  been  generoosly  met  by  the  Parliament  and  people, 
and  that  sdioob  have  been  multiplied  so  as  to  bring  primary 
education  within  the  reach  of  nearly  the  whole  community. 
Moreover,  Tasmania  has  been  liberal  in  her  encouragement  of 
higher  education.  She  has  for  years  given  exhibitions,  whereby 
ehildren  of  the  State  schools  are  enabled  to  go  through  a  superior 
course,  and  two  scholarships  of  £200  a  year  each,  tenable  for 
three  years,  the  holders  of  which  go  through  a  university  course 
in  the  Mother  Country. 

Our  technical  schools  have  prospered  wonderfully.  The  atten- 
dance  is  numerous,  and  mostiy  of  the  artisan  class.  The  work 
done  last  year  was  of  so  creditable  a  character  that  it  formed  one 
of  Tasmania's  best  exhibits  at  the  recent  Melbourne  Exhibition. 
As  the  then  Minister  of  Education  I  thought  it  the  best,  or,  at 
any  rate,  bracketed  it  with  the  timber  trophy,  that  was  also  the 
work  of  one  of  my  departments. 

Abt  and  Gultube. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  young  country,  whose  sparse  and 
scattered  people  are  occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
empire,  that,  in  its  esurlier  career,  art  and  science  should  have  a 
development  proportionate  to  the  national  genius,  taste,  and 
inclination.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  battle  of  life  that  Australasia  has  been  engaged  in,  she 
has  not  devoted  all  her  energies  to  utilitarian  works.  She  has 
snatched  some  leisure  from  laborious  toil  for  culture  of  the  higher 
order,  and  has  won  distinction  in  that  world  where  knowledge, 
skill,  and  imagination  are  the  all-compelling  forces. 

Australasia  can  boast  of  poets  whose  verse  may  be  held  to 
stand  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Europe ;  she  has  done  credi- 
tably in  regard  to  joinmalism  and  prose  literature ;  she  has  her 
painters,  whose  works  might  worthily  be  presented  on  the  walls 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Her  people  have  shown  considerable 
aptitude  for  music,  both  as  performers  and  composers ;  and  even 
in  science  she  has  done  something  to  prove  depth  of  research 
and  originality  of  conception. 

Tasmania,  with  her  population  of  150,000,  has  contributed  her 
full  share  to  the  Australasian  total.  Piguenit,  a  leading — perhaps 
the  leading — artist  of  Australasia,  is  a  Tasmanian.  Tasma,  a  lady 
who  has  made  her  mark  in  English  literature,  and  as  a  contributor 
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to  the  Bewa  det  Daux  Mondea,  1b  b,  TasmuuBJi,  We  have,  ia 
Mr.  F.  A.  Packer,  a  native  of  the  Colony  who  has  produced  two 
creditable  operettas  and  many  popular  balladB ;  we  have,  in  the 
Qovernment  Statistician,  a  ecientist  whose  works  would  reflect 
credit  upoii  writers  of  fame  and  note  in  the  Mother  Country; 
and  of  the  educated  community  generally  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  distinctly  musical,  and  that  in  instrumentation  and 
vocalism  they  attaiii  a  higher  average  than  is  reached  in  England, 
notwithstanding  England's  superior  advantages  of  teaching.  The 
Tasmanian  nightingale.  Miss  Amy  Sherwin,  who  shone  as  a  star 
at  first-clsfls  English  concerts  three  years  ago,  is  not  the  only 
vocalist  of  distinctiou  in  oar  small  island  Colony.  Song  birds  are 
few  in  Tasmania ;  the  feathered  choir  breaks  not  the  silence  of 
her  woods.  The  linnet  of  the  grove  pipes  not  bis  melody. 
Perhaps  Nature,  by  way  of  compensation,  has  given  to  man  that 
precious  gift  of  song  that  she  has  only  partially  bestowed  upon 
the  feathered  biped.  For  a  people  of  150,0000,  the  Tasmanians 
have,  I  think,  fully  rendered  their  mede  to  art  and  science. 

Pbbbbnt  Fikanciai.  Position. 

Tasmania,  which  might  well  carry  and  provide  for  a  population 
of  five  millions,  and  which  has  executive  and  administrative 
machinery  nearly  adequate  for  the  government  of  that  number, 
now  has  a  people  of  145,000  to  150,000.  She  has  a  debt  that 
by  the  latest  returns  from  the  Colony  was  in  the  ratio  of  £28 
per  head,  while  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
Colony  averages  £240  per  head. 

Australasian  indebtedness  has  been  so  prominent  a  subject 
lately  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  oat  one  aspect  of  it  that 
has  not,  I  think,  been  yet  treated  in  any  way,  i.e.,  the  wealth  of 
the  debtors  as  an  index  of  their  ability  to  meet  their  obligations. 
X  am  not  going  to  make  any  comparisons,  mercantile  or  other- 
wise, that  will  outrage  British  susceptibilities.  I  am  only  intent 
upon  referring  to  the  light  In  which  AnBtrolasian  matters  present 
,  themselves.  Well,  the  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  is  some- 
what over  165  millions — for  which  I  may  say,  en  passant,  there  is 
an  equivalent  in  reproductive  public  works — and  what  are  the 
accumulations  of  Australasia  In  the  form  of  bonk  and  savings 
bank  deposits,  largely  representing  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes  ?  One  hundred  and  two  millions  t  So  much  in  hard 
cash,  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  miUions  representing 
property  in  other  forms. 
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Tftwnanim,  \rith  her  £240  per  head  of  peraonal  and  real  estate, 
also  figures  well  as  to  these  accnmnlations.  She  has  a  people 
increasing  by  4,000  or  5,000  a  year,  a  growing  revenue  withoni 
over-burdensome  taxation,  public  works  to  the  value  of  her  debt, 
and  a  Grown  estate  representing  eleven-sixteenths  of  the  whole 
island.  Surely  that  is  security  enough  for  the  debt  owed  by  a 
people  too  honest  and  too  proud  to  flinch  ar  any  sacrince  neces- 
sarv  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Colo!2v*s  credit. 

m  m 

It  has  been  asked  how,  with  inipons  always  exceeding  in  valne 
the  exports,  Australasia  is  to  continue  pa\-ing  the  interest  on  her 
debt.  This  has  been  answered  in  the  main  bv  the  reminder  that 
of  these  imports  very  much  consists  of  material,  railway  plant  and 
so  forth,  which  England  sends  out  instead  of  the  money  that 
she  lends.  This  explanation  would  dispose  of  the  £1,297,565 
which  appears  as  the  total  excess  of  Tasmanian  imports  OTsr 
expons  during  the  five  years,  1SS3  to  1SS7. 

FvTUKE  rKosrrcTs. 

Widi  a  splendid  soil  to  allure  ihe  iiniifr :  w::ji  ni^-^nincezt 
piospects  for  the  r:::>er :  w:in  rrornisin^  izr.nsir.f?  yei  Tinae- 
veloped.  cr  only  in  the  Irst  s:&ce  c:  dev«I:pn:r:i:  :  wiih  &  climate 
and  people  second  to  n.^ne  in  :he  wcrli.  :in5.  rhysij^l  beaniies 
ina«  .«.«  co^-.»nc>  csl~  ..va*.  i.Ai a— a  >..^...ji  -_ji«r  a  4rrr.a.  mTnz^ 

pla^-ed  aronnd  her.  she  is  reonliAr'y  sirrnc  also  in  :nf  ri>sse5sion 

■*.  .  ..«*  ■•  •■  _ 

^«    a    -.^k.  .X  WM     »_A4     d»«.  ..^.4    Lcxs. .~?     _    « — ..     ^.'..^>.?<^    -^  -  ^     -^      _ 

V  ^  ..«■•  «      V   >        ..-»^       ..-.^la  «.  ■  ..  -^        ?  ■   ?  .%i  »^        ^  .      .  _•••.        O.    _..>.«-.>.     ..^..i_..  -    -    ^  ^vk.  m 

.••.  ■^        -  -"  .»...  ^«  «  ,  , 

^   ^^  «^-k    ««?       «3  ^    «k»  ^i*^  ^«a»«.*  ««..««  •«  ^_-%^  mm  ^  »■    -  ^m-m    ^  ^  ^     „         -   -    -,  ^.^^    .  _^  ■     _     %  ^_  g^    _ 
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BWWffdinfl  her  prosent  imparts.  And  bb  mumfaotares  extend 
and  local  needs  are  in  a  greater  degree  met  by  local  prodnctioo, 
the  imporiB  will  relatively  decrease,  with  the  resnlt  that  even 
by  the  teat  of  exports  compared  with  imports,  Tasmania  will 
prove  to  be  in  enjoyment  of  a  tare  proaperity. 

New  Zealand  has  accomplished  this.  In  1878  her  imports 
exceeded  her  exports  in  valae  by  £9,789,963;  in  1887  her  exports 
exceeded  her  imports  by  £620,664 ;  in  1888  her  exports  were  to 
the  good  by  £1,827,426,  or  a  sum  more  than  snfficient  to  pay  the 
interest  apoa  her  debt.  And  to  a  great  extent  it  is  due  to  that 
debt  that  New  Zealand  has  achieved  this  position. 

My  last  word  mnst  be  for  Tasmania,  that  bright  clime  where 
"  sammer  sons  recede  by  slow  degrees  " — that  land  of  peace  and 
plenty,  whose  many  duums  I  have  so  feebly  sought  to  represent ; 
and  while  I  thanh  yon  for  the  patience  with  which  yon  have 
listened  to  my  prosuc  deecriptioD,  let  me  ask  at  yoor  hands 
this  indnlgence,  that  yoa  will  attribute  any  Bhortcomings  in  my 
paper,  not  to  the  imperfection  of  the  subject,  bat  to  my  incapacity 
to  deal  with  it. 


The  Geaibmaii  (His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  E.F.) : 
Perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  now  to  make  a  remark  apon  one  point 
in  the  paper,  namely,  as  to  the  wine  question.  Mr.  Braddon 
stated  tiiat,  on  the  whole,  viticoltare  in  Tasmania  had  failed. 
Now,  I  fancy  that  the  want  of  Buccess  of  Australasian  wines  has 
been  due  somewhat  to  the  lack  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
'  growers.  When  I  first  went  to  Australia,  in  1880,  I  was  given 
some  champagne  made  by  Mr.  Fallon,  of  Albury,  on  the  Murray 
Biver,  and  sent  it  home  to  England,  where  I  tried  it,  and  did  not 
like  it.  I  left  it  in  my  cellar,  and  this  year  I  tasted  it  a  second 
time,  and  I  must  say  Ithought  it  was  the  best  champagne  I  had  ever 
put  between  my  Ups.  The  change  had  taken  place  simply  because 
it  had  been  eight  years  maturing,  instead  of  being  drunk  raw ;  and  I 
really  beheve  that  if  growers  of  Australiou  wines  would  give 
them  time  and  have  patience — of  course,  capital  is  required  to  do 
this — their  productions  would  gfun  a  ma6h  greater  reputation 
than  they  have  at  present. 

Sir  Abthub  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  South 
Australia) :  My  duty  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  one  in  which  I 
may  count  upon  your  co-operation,  namely,  to  thank  Mr. 
Braddon  for  the  exceedingly   interesting  and  eloquent    paper 
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wfaichhe  has  read  to  va.  I  BOppose  I  ain  called  npon  thus  early 
to  Erpesk  beoaosa,  not  very  long  sfp},  I  was  paid  a  very  great 
compliment  by  Tasmani^^I  was  called  opon  to  represent  the 
Agent'Oeneral  of  the  Colony .  daring  his  temporary  absence. 
Whatever  I  could  do  I  did,  but  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that 
Tasmania  is  now  far  better  represented  than  when  I  held  office. 
With  regard  to  the  paper  before  ns,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  take 
exception  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  its  author.  For 
instance,  opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  faitneBB  of  gangiug 
the  wealth  of  a  country  by  comparing  its  exports  with  its  imports, 
and  in  reference  to  the  educational  system  in  Tasmania,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  her  institations  of  which  she  is  proud,  and 
deserrodly  so,  I  think  some  persons  might  be  found  who  think 
that  the  exaction  of  a  small  fee  from  the  parents  of  children  in  a 
country  so  rich  as  this  island,  and  where  they  earn  such  good 
wages,  is  not  a  very  foolish  course  of  procedure —in  fact,  I 
consider  that  there  are  those  to  be  found  who  imagine  that  even 
in  this  highly-gifted  and  wealthy  country  the  expenditure  upon 
education  has  somewhat  grown  beyond  what  was  at  one  time 
anticipated.  The  late  Mr.  Forster,  when  introducing  his  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  the  education  rate  would 
never  exceed  3d.  in  the  ponnd,  bat  I  apprehend  all  of  us  are  pun- 
fnlly  aware  that  this  modest  estimate  has  been  somewhat  exceeded. 
At  all  events,  I  do  not  think  that  Tasmania  need  be  at  all 
ashamed  of  asking  for  this  moderate  fee  from  the  parents  of 
children  who  are  educated  so  well  and  boused  so  capitally  as  they 
are  in  that  Colony.  The  scholarships  given  by  Tasmania  have 
been  very  euccessful,  though  this  method  has  not  been  very 
generally  copied  by  the  Australasian  Colonies ;  and  those  who 
obtain  the  scholarships  and  go  to  the  colleges  in  the  Mother 
Country  almost  invariably  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  They 
beUeve,  with  the  lecturer  and  a  great  many  other  people,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  like  Tasmania,  and  proclaim  with 
Goldsmith — "  The  happiest  spot  their  own."  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  as  these,  or  from  those  persons  who  read  papers 
like  the  interesting  one  to  which  we  have  hstened,  in  praise  of  the 
Colony  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted ;  our  fears  naturally 
take  another  direction,  and  turn  to  those  people  who  may  have 
earned  all  they  possess  in  the  world  in  the  Colonies,  but  who  have 
become  almost  ashamed  of  the  region  which  made  them  wealthy 
and  wise.  Such,  certainly,  will  never  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Braddon,    This  paper,  which  will  be  bound  up  in  the  records  of 
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the  Institate,  will'be  a  staoding  memoriaJ  of  one  who  has  serred 
ihe  Colony  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  who  is  semng 
it  thoroughly  well  on  this  side,  and  alao  in  connection  with  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institnte,  of  which  we  are  all  so  prosd  to  be 
FeUows.  Hobart  is  juBt  as  Mr.  Braddon  has  described  it.  Those 
who  look  for  a  Federation  of  the  AoBtralasiaa  Colonies  naturally 
imagine  that  Eohart  will  be  the  capital ;  indeed,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  the  place  where  the  Federal  Coimcil  meet.  The 
advantages  of  the  climate,  after  the  sultry  summers  on  the  main* 
land,  easily  attract  people  to  the  very  beautiful  island  of 
Tasmania.  I  hare  had  the  advantage  of  living  there,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  beaaty  of  the  trees,  and,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  I  recollect  going  out  to  dinner  on  one  occasion,  near 
Hobart,  and  as  I  drew  near  my  host's  house  I  saw  a  very  beauti- 
ful slope  which  I  thought  to  be  covered  with  carpet,  but  as  I 
approached  I  found  it  was  simply  smothered  with  strawberry 
plants,  though,  unlike  the  strawberries  of  England,  the  fruit  con- 
cealed the  leaves,  and  not  the  leaves  the  &ait.  The  tnlneial 
resources  of  the  Colony  had  not  attracted  much  attention  when  I 
was  there.  Z  was  one  of  those  visitors  who  did  not  go  to  Mount 
BischofF,  because  Mount  BischofF  had  not  been  discovered ;  bat  it 
would  afford  great  pleasure  to  those  who  have  not  been  in 
Tasmania  for  some  fifteen  years  or  so  to  see  it  now.  Mr. 
Trollope,  in  describing  Tasmania,  and,  perhaps  after  admiring  the 
very  beautiful  Government  House  that  is  there  erected,  said  that 
he  could  conceive  no  happer  position  in  life  on  his  retirement 
than  to  be  Qovemor  of  the  island ;  and  perhaps  bis  judgment 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  bat  conclude 
OB  I  began,  by  asking  yoa  to  join  vrith  me  in  thanking  Mr. 
Braddon  for  his  very  admirable  paper. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Davixs  (M.H.A.,  Tasmania) :  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  both  the  lecturer  and  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  in  their  very 
flattering  remarks  as  to  the  climate  and  general  surroandings  of 
Tasmania,  but,  as  one  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Colony 
from  childhood,  I  will  content  myself  with  confiniugmy  remarks  to 
the  mineral  resources  of  Tasmania.  As  our  Agent-General  has 
said,  minerals  are  oar  great  reeoarce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  the  httle  Colony  which  is  now  called  the  Garden  of 
the  South  will  also  be  known  as  the  Gem  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
because  it  contains  untold  mineral  wealth,  which  has  up  to  now 
remained  latent,  in  consequence  of  want  of  capital  and  of  labour 
to  work  it.     What  we  want  in  our  Colony  is  a  targe  influx  of  popu- 
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laDon^bottcfdie  jeociaB  andznimii^ciaai^  and  also  the 


of  Btfiiah r^tal,  ask  |Muml  nvarenoi 
finfiiBiji  zseuBS  to  devidop  the  resoarees  that  aie  m 
Mr.  BnddoD  Iias  referfed  to  the  Moons  Kscfaoff  Mine, 
nadsohtedh- the  isost  irosadeful  tm  mise  in  the  vorid,  bat  he 
not  te!d  yea  i&*t  the  cocnpuiy  which  was  ^^xned  to  v«x^  ii 
an  :bsir  t^ciiaL  and  thAS  if  thev  had  nc<  ohtain^  *"'i1a  ii  i 
the  hflr-  g  instiis&ccs  of  the  Gokny  they  wocld  have  had  ao 
peed  cfie*maocs.  Fostacasely.  they  were  able  to  proeeed,  and 
ocseoeae  has  been  laost  advantae^eocs  to  the  Colocy :  £35,000 
CTpecdsd  bef  C7e  a  fmcziozi  was  leeeinid  by  the  sharehoMess,  and 
sceh  is  the  ease  with  other  r^T^.es.  From  the  eassezr:  ssde  of  the 
idaz>i — Tzz.,  frcr^  the  Ponl&nd  cis^.-n  to  Seousdale — ^we  alM> 
reoEfre  sosrie  h:i:^iFEds  cf  tbccsands  d  poozids'  worth  of  tiii  a 
Tear.  This  ti:^  is  fc-wn  in  the  Cok?cT  %s  ssrea 
haTe  3C*  in  tiis  p?rdcc  c:  ihe  islazri  beea  derEk^ped  aa 
ex^en:  a:  preseci-  No  docbc  this  tin.  at  <cz»  tf:se  or  other, 
bees  shed  frcci  these  kdes.  ti  a  fewinssances  we  have 
lode-r=ining.  hex  haxe  failed,  more  pirsc^Iarly  at  Heecrskak.  OQ 
the  wess  coast,  asd  that  wmni  of  s;iccess  has  be^  d;ae  sLiaply  to 

ia^k  cf  eac£i^     Unci  tett  recenthr  the  easr  neans  of 
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caticn  e^xTed  bv  ibe  mines  of  C^Hnwall  haT«  t»en  dsiied  to 
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en*rmi:=^5.  ine  rrans::  cosi  txet  ic-n  cf  s^rr-e?  n-fcessarr  lo 


wcrkinx  cf  a  mine  ceinz  £3!>.  ini  m*  cC'Cl5c^:n■£n*^»  rjks  b*^ 

ranies  -ycr>^g  ihr  mines  ns-re  riiscd.  scm-?  cf  inem.  £30.000 
eari^il.  ini  c^ef :t^  the  Iz^I-es  biTTe  ^=tn  3=-rl:p^i  ihe  whcie  of 
tins   hi?  brtn   5r€n:,   ini   th:«ac   wn:>  ns-re  in-res^cti   in    ti 


'''^-  --'*  ueen  :zi  a  rosrtion 
lo  pLT  ihrse   raZs.     As  I   say.  fiilnr^  *o  a  ^r:a:n  exii 

LsT*  iTeai  mineral  ^ealih  in  ih-e  Cc[?ny.  ::r  -n-f  haT-£   vie: 
cimasei  ::  rr  ihe  BiSvrhrn  Mine  an«i  rv  r:nr  ir^rai  ^:Ii  min^  %x, 
Beaccmsfeli  :  ani  n  ihe  cariialscs  cf  ihe  M:iher  0:nnr:y  will 

^      •  «  ••  %        •  *  fc         *      * 

iTTcn  ns  who  reside  in  lb?  scciihiemirsc^a  part  cf  thre  '^r-^^^ 
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The  Kght  Bev.  tba  Lord  Bibbop  or  Tashanu:  I  am  <m»  of 
ttie  latest  bom  of  the  TasmamanB.  I  have  not  been  a  bishop 
quite  a  fortnight,  and  therefore  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  speak 
about  TaBmania  which  I  have  never  seen ;  bat  when  I  was  asked 
just  now  to  aay  a  few  words  I  felt  I  could  not  refuse,  if  only 
beoause  I  might  say  a  few  words  to  members  of  my  new  flock  who 
may  be  present  here  about  the  hopes  which  rise  in  my  heart  with 
regard  to  future  work  and  its  surpassing  interest.  I  was  think- 
ing, whilst  the  paper  was  being  read,  what  my  share  would  be  in 
furthering  the  prosperity  of  this  ieland-^what,  if  I  did  not  dig  iot 
gold  or  tin  or  plant  potatoes,  would  be  my  pecnlisj:  functions.  I 
think  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  a  nation  or  a  Colony  is  to  be 
really  prosperous  the  men  must  be  high-minded  and  hononrable, 
the  women  mast  be  modest  and  pmre,  and  parents  must  bring  up 
their  children  in  that  Christian  faith  which  they  are  convinced  is 
the  fonndation  of  all  true  progress.  Therefore  I  suppose  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  my  work  is  as  important  as  any  which  can  be 
done  in  the  Colony — namely,  that  of  promoting  the  moral  and 
spiritual  w^are  of  all  whom  I  can  reach.  I  may  go  fmther  still 
and  include  in  my  survey  the  advancement  of  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Colony.  I  have  always  been  enthusiastic  about 
education,  and  have  had  long  experience  in  the  details  of  our 
schools.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge without  provoking  any  sectarian  jealousies.  I  was  glad  to 
read  in  the  Handbook  that  a  very  flourishing  Boyal  Society  exists 
in  the  island,  possessing  a  talented  secretary  and  many  learned 
Fellows.  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  devoted  ornithologist ;  and  I 
have  been  for  years  a  devoted  student  of  geography  in  its  larger 
sense.  My  diocese  is  large,  and  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  should 
like  to  include  within  it  the  South  Pole ;  and  if,  as  I  am  told, 
an  expedition  is  to  start  from  Austraha  for  the  exploration  of 
those  distant  regions,  I  should  certainly  like  to  enrol  myself 
among  the  party,  if  they  will  take  a  bishop  with  them.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  will  say  no  more  than  this,  that  if  ten  years' 
hence  another  paper  on  Tasmania,  equally  able  as  the  present  one, 
is  read  at  this  Institute — and  perhaps  by  Mr.  Braddon  himself — 
I  hope  it  may  be  said  that  the  monil,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  island  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  its  material  con- 
dition is  sure  to  progress. 

Mr.  Jaueb  BoNwicK :  While  I  am  disposed  to  congratulate 
oni  Agent- General  upon  his  admirable  paper,  I  am  still  more 
inclined  to  fehcitate  him  upon  the  magnificent  gathering  which 
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has  assembled  to  listen  to  what  he  has  had  to  say.  I  think  it  is 
the  very  best  expression  that  could  be  given  of  the  interest  that 
is  taken  in  his  Colony.  While  listening,  however,  to  his  very 
beautiful  description  of  the  Tasmania  of  the  present,  I  could  not 
help  going  back  to  the  Tasmania  of  the  past.  It  was  in  1841  that 
I  first  went  to  that  isle  of  beauty,  and  I  think  I  may  truly  say 
that  I  spent  there  eight  years  of  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.  In 
that  year  of  1841  we  were  living  imder  what  was  practically  a 
despotism.  Political  liberty  there  was  none.  There  were  two  or 
three  men  who  battled  for  it,  but  they  were  in  a  very  decided 
nrinority  in  the  nominee  Coimcil,  though,  at  last,  we  were  gradu- 
ally emancipated.  We  had  the  Commissioners  for  Hobart  as  a 
first  step,  and  at  last  secured  a  responsible  Government.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  was  great  prosperity  in  the  island.  We  sent 
our  timber,  fruit,  and  corn  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  realising  a 
handsome  profit;  our  harbour  was  well  filled  with  French* 
American,  and  English  whalers,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country  was  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  as  we  had  not  then  been 
deluged,  as  we  were  afterwards,  with  a  vast  influx  of  colonists 
not  of  the  most  desirable  description.  Well,  after  nearly  fifty 
years,  there  arises  the  question  to  which  people  desire  an  answer 
-^Why  has  not  the  population  increased  like  the  neighbouring 
Colonies  ?  Why  is  it  that  there  is  at  present  such  a  paucity  of 
labour  ?  An  old  friend  of  mine  in  Tasmania  says,  in  a  letter  I 
saw  yesterday: — **My  wife  and  my  daughters  have  to  do  the 
house  work,  for  we  cannot  get  servants,"  adding,  '*!  always 
say  to  a  yoimg  man  who  wants  to  take  a  farm,  '  Buy  a  small  one 
that  you  can  work  yourself,  because  you  cannot  get  labour.' " 
Thousands  that  lately  went  over  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia, 
where  the  population  is  already  considerable,  might,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  gone  to  Tasmania,  as  that  country  has  been 
denuded  so  much  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  rushes  to  Port  Philip, 
to  California,  and  the  Victorian  mines,  after  gold,  and  a  fair 
Tasmanian  once  bewailed  the  lot  of  the  girls  thus  left  behind.  I 
think  if  a  strong  effort  were  made  here  to  promote  emigration  to 
Tasmania,  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  Colony,  and 
also  on  the  Old  Country.  I  have  never  seen  a  fairer  spot.  I 
have  never  seen  a  place  in  which  a  man  could  enjoy  hfe  better 
than  in  Tasmania  if  he  be  not  ambitious,  and  I  would  that  less  were 
said  of  tin,  and  gold,  and  silver,  but  more  of  the  happiness  to  be 
enjoyed  in  a  little  homestead,  imder  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  in 
the  midst  of  that  glorious  scenery,  especially  near  a  fern-tree 
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valley,  and  within  earshot  of  the  music  of  a  rippling  brook 
descending  from  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Donald  Lasnach  :  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
Australia  for  the  last  fifty-five  years — my  first  visit  to  Tasmania 
having  been  in  1834 — and  I  csui  certainly  say  this,  that  a  fairer 
land  does  not  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  climate  is 
the  finest  in  the  world,  its  products  are  such  as  Mr.  Braddon  has 
described,  and  its  future  cannot  but  be  a  bright  one.  I  have 
always  had  in  my  mind  the  desirability  of  annexing  Tasmania  to 
Victoria,  as  I  consider  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
both  Colonies.  Tasmania  would  then  save  from  £50,000  to 
£100,000  a  year  in  its  government,  and  the  amalgamation  would 
make  one  of  the  grandest  Colonies  in  the  world.  I  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Ta.smanians  to  this  subject,  as  I  beheve  if  it 
were  carried  out  the  value  of  property  would  increase  wonderfully. 
As  to  the  debt  of  Tasmania,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  I  sh^ 
be  glad  to  hear  of  more  railways  being  laid  down.  Even  if  the 
lines  did  not  themselves  pay  they  would  still  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Government,  because  every  mile  of  new  country  opened  up 
increases  the  value  of  the  land  tenfold. 

Mr.  D.  MoBBis  (Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew) :  I  am  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,  but  at  Kew  we  have  to  do 
more  or  less  with  the  productions  of  all  our  Colonies.  Becently/ 
a  selection  of  Tasmanian  woods  was  sent  to  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Allen  Bansome — whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  here  to-night — put 
them  through  some  very  interesting  tests  at  his  works  at  Chelsea. 
It  is  evident  from  the  report  he  has  made,  and  which  is  published 
in  full  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  this  month,  that  some  of  these 
woods  would  be  of  great  value  in  England,  if  specially  selected 
and  well  seasoned  before  being  exported.  The  pine— a  fine, 
close-grained  wood — and  the  blackwood  are  very  beautiful,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  command  a  ready  market.  In  selecting  timber 
for  the  English  market,  the  mottled  or  figured  woods  should  be 
chosen,  and  not  ordinary  loose-grained  timber.  One  wood,  called 
the  Stringy-bark  {Eucalyptus  obUqtui),  which  Mr.  Bansome  has 
tested,  is  an  interesting  timber  on  account  of  its  great  strength. 
A  piece  30  in.  long,  and  1  in.  square  was  subjected  to  a  weight  of 
602  lbs,  and  the  deflection  at  breaking  point  was  only  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  wonderful 
strength  it  possesses.  A  noted  Tasmanian  timber  is  Blackwood 
{Acacia  melanoxylon).  Of  this  there  are  three  sorts — ^blackwood, 
jightwood,  and  pencil  cedar — all  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
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but  differing  on  account  of  locality,  soil,  and  exposure.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  blackwood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woodfl 
known.    It  is  being  largely  used  in  Victoria  for  railway  sleepers 
and  other  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are  required. 
The  forest  lands  of  Tasmania  should  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  undeveloped  wealth  of  the  country.     Where  mining  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,   thefe  is  a  disposition  to  cut  down  trees, 
including  also  immature  saplings,  somewhat  recklessly,  simply  to 
provide  supports  for  underground  workings.  Where  such  reckless 
destruction  of  trees  is  permitted,  in  course  of  time — and  often 
before  the  mischief  is  realised — the  indigenous  forests  are  entirely 
destroyed.    I  am  glad  to  say,  from  what  I  can  gather,  that  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  Tasmania  to  prevent  such  waste  of 
wealth,  and  that  the  reconunendations  of  Mr.  Perrin,  the  Ck>nser- 
vator  of  Forests,  contained  in  his  valuable  Eeport  for  1886 — 87,  are 
being  adopted,  with  the  result  that  cutting  is  permitted  only  within 
certain  well-marked  blocks,  that  a  licence  must  be  held  by  those 
wishing  to  cut  timber,  and  that  the  small  royalty  imposed  on  the 
wood  used  in  the  Colony  is  slightly  increased  on  that  for  exporta- 
tion.   Valuable  timber,  such  as  exists  in  Tasmania,  can  be  very 
easily  exhausted,  and  the  Government  is  wise  in  reaUsing  at  this 
early  date  the  value  of  its  vast  resources  in  timber  lands.     Once 
an  indigenous  forest  is  cut  down  it  will  take  hundreds — I  may 
say  thousands — of  years  before  it  will  arise  again  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.    In  countries  were  forests  have  been  destroyed 
planting  timber  trees  takes  place  at  an  immense  cost.     I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of  Tasmania  as 
regards  its  vegetable  resources  than  the  sensible  and  judicious 
scheme  now  in  operation,  and  which  may  well  be  extended  in 
several  essential  points,  for  the  conservation  of  the  indigenous 
forests.     Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  another  subject.     It  appears  that  the  English  pheasants 
introduced  into  New  Zealand  have  done  remarkably  well  there, 
having  found  in  a  native  plant  called  Manuka  {Leptospermum 
scoparium)  both  food  and  shelter.     This  plant  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  grows  well  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall.     In  fact,  it  may  become  a  valuable  food  and  covert 
plant  for  pheasants  in  the  West  of  England.     I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  in  Tasmania,  where  the  manuka  (called  there  tea  tree) 
is  as  abundant  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  pheasants  have  not  done 
so   well.     This,   however,   has  been   explained    to  me  by   Mr. 
Braddon  by  the  fact  that  in  Tasmania  the  pheasants  were  the 
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piey  of  wild  cats,  and  oUior  ii.ninnii.lH,  noli  fonnd  in  New  ZeaJ&nd. 
Mention  has  been  made  oE  tlie  Boyal  Society  in  Tasmania. 
Soientific  men  in  this  country  are  much  indebted  to  that  insti- 
tution foi  a  great  deal  of  valuable  reaeaich  into  Tasmanian  eub- 
jects,and  especially  as  regards  the  flora  of  the  island.  For  cor 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  Tasmania  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  late  the  Director  of  Kew,  and  to 
the  great  "  AustraUan  Flora"  prepared  by  Mr.  Bentham  and 
Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  Many  Tasmanian  hotaniets 
have  contributed  to  these  results,  and  among  them  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Spicer.  are  worthy  of  recognition.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  only  Tasmanian  tree  we  have  growing  out  in  the 
open  air  at  Kew  is  Eucalyptus  Gitnii,  named  after  one  of  these 
gentlemen.  Altogether,  as  regards  its  vegetable  resonrces,  Tas- 
mania ie  most  interesting,  but  it  would  be  impoBsible  in  a  few 
words  to-night  to  deal  with  them.  To  those  who  may  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  plants  of  special  interest  in  the  island 
I  would  recommend  a  work  lately  prepared  by  Mr.  Maiden,  of 
the  Technological  Mosemn  at  Sydney,  entitled  "The  Useful 
Native  Plants  of  Anstrolia."  This  work  gives  very  fully  the  ver. 
nacular  as  well  as  the  botanical  names  of  plants,  and  deals  more 
in  detail  than  possibly  Ony  worli  yet  published  with  the  industrial 
plants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Mr.  H.  MoNOKEiFF  PauIi  :  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that 
it  is  just  three  years  since  this  interesting  subject  was  brought 
before  tius  Institute.  The  lecturer  then  was  Chief  Justice  Dob- 
son,  himself  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  there  was  present  on  that 
occasion  her  first  Agent-General,  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  on^  significant  but  fitting  that  bis  able  successor,  Mr. 
Braddon,  should  be  here  this  evening  to  entertain  us  in  the  same 
manner  with  descriptions  of  the  Colony  in  which  he  takes  such  a 
deep  interest.  It  is  manifest  that  his  ten  years  there  have  not 
been  ten  lost  years  to  him.  He  has  not  only  acquired  informa- 
tion and  profit  there,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  assist  the  Colony 
in  this  country.  His  great  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  emigrants  to  Tasmania,  but  I  do  not  think  bis  paper 
should  be  left  unchallenged  in  every  particular.  The  first  point 
to  which  I  allude  is  his  idea  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Tasmanians, 
as  exemplified  in  the  instance  given  in  liis  paper.  Kow,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  this  is  a  compliment  to  them,  and  I  fancy 
that  a  shopkeeper,  for  example,  who  wanted  to  push  his 
bnsdnesB  would  not  feel  inclined  to  waste  time  and  become  a 
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cicerone  to  any  way&rer,  but  rather  adopt  th^  langaage  of  &b 
metropolitan  policeman,  and  direct  the  inquirer  accordingly.    If 
he  did  otherwise  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  that  shopkeeper 
belonged  to  a  Tasmanian  '*  Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  hear  existed  in  the  island.    Mr.  Braddon  is  quite 
right  when  he  points  out  that  the  recorded  death  rate  of  Tbb* 
mania  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Colony,  because 
this  rate  is  swollen  largely  by  the  influx  of  invalids  from  Austra* 
lia.    With  regard,  however,  to  the  longevity  of  the  Tasmanians, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  due  so  much  to  the  climate  as  to  the  absence 
of  worry.    I  do  not  think  people  in  Tasmania  are  so  careworn  as 
they  are  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  South  Australia; 
hence  their  longevity.    Mr.  Braddon  was  good  enough  to  mention 
the  revenue  of  Tasmania,  but  he  did  not  give  the  expenditure. 
According  to  the  balance  sheet  for  1887  the  revenue  was  £595,000, 
and  the  expenditure  £669,000,  a  rather  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.    I  hope  by  this  time  things  have  changed  for  the  better. 
Mr.  Lamach  seems  to  think  that  the  public  debt  of  Tasmania  is 
a  mere  flea-bite.    Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  I  observe  that  there  is 
a  debt,  according  to  the  Stock  Exchange  official  list  here,  of  four 
and  a  half  millions,  to  which  must  be  added  another  million  for 
the  Tasmanian  Main  Line  Bailway,  the  price  at  which  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  should  take  it  over,  thus  bringing  up 
the  total  to  £5,500,000  in  round  numbers,  or  £38  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  I  think  that  is  quite  enough.     Mr.  Braddon,  in 
speaking  of  the  debts  of  the  Colonies,  said  that  **  the  wealth  of 
the  debtors  had  never  been  considered  as  an  index  of  their  ability 
to  meet  their  obligations."    I  thought  by  this  time  we  had  dis- 
cussed the  Australasian  debt  question  from  all  points,  and  if  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Institute  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Braddon  he 
will  find  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  over  and  over  again.     I  need 
only  direct  attention  in  this  connection  to  Sir  IVancis  Dillon 
Bell's  paper  on  **  The  Debts  of  the  Australasian  Colonies."    Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Braddon  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  that 
paper  or  the  discussion  which  followed,  but  if  he  cares  to  look  it 
over  he  will  find  that  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  threshed 
out.    But,  notwithstanding  Tasmania's  debt,  her  credit  in  this 
country  is  improving.    Mr.  Braddon,  no  doubt  from  feelings  of 
delicacy,  has  not  alluded  to  the  successful  issue,  the  other  day,  of 
a  3i  per  cent.  Tasmanian  loan  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000,  which 
was  placed  at  upwards  of  98  per  cent.     Previously,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  4  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  she  borrowed  £2,900,000, 
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ttiiB  loan  being  worth  to-day  lOS ;  and  before  that  Bhe  zMfled 
£600,000  at  6  per  cent.,  and  theee  fignrea  show  how  much  the 
eredit  of  Tasmania  has  improved.  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  has  tmly 
said  that  to  bring  into  prominence  the  relation  of  imports  to 
exports  in  any  Colony,  or  group  of  Colonies,  as  a  measure  of 
prosperity  or  otherwise,  without  examining  in  detail  the  merits  of 
each,  is  an  economic  fallacy,  and  I  thoroaghly  agree  with  him  in 
that,  because,  although  the  imports  of  Tasmania  in  1887  amounted 
to  £1,600,000,  and  her  exports  to  £1,150,000,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  her  to  be  in  a  worse  position  than  New  Zealand, 
when  that  Colony  last  year  happened  to  have  an  increase  of 
exports  over  imports  of  £1,825,000.  There  are  various  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  accomit,  one  of  which  is,  that  when  there 
is  a  large  Colonial  borrowing  in  this  country  it  is  very  often  for 
the  supply  of  railway  material,  which  material  increases  the 
Colonial  imports  for  a  time,  and  when  there  is  no  mote  required 
their  volume  is  pro  tanto  diminished.  Then,  in  making  a  com- 
parison between  imports  and  exports,  there  must  necessarily  be 
added  to  the  latter  a  certain  percentage  for  transport  and  interest 
equal  probably  to  8  or  10  per  cent.  There  is  a  very  well-known 
statistician  who  from  time  to  time  expresses  donbts  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Mother  Country,  because  our  imports  so  largely 
exceed  our  exports,  but  all  the  same  Great  Britain  continues  to 
go  ahead.  One  gentleman  asked  why  it  was  that  Tasmania  did 
not  progress  like  the  other  Colonies.  I  think  the  question  may 
be  answered  in  one  word — she  has  never  had  a  gold  rush.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  gold  discoveries  attract  population.  The  gold 
diggers  may  be  saccessfiil  or  they  may  not,  but  they  generally  stay 
in  the  Colonies,  and  the  gold  thirst  having  left  them  they  are  at- 
tacked by"earth  hunger,"  and  thus  they  eventually  become  settlers 
on  the  land.  But  Tasmania  has  had  no  gold  fever,  and  so  she  has 
suffered  from  the  want  of  an  attractive  medium  g'uci population.  Tas- 
mania was  not  represented  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
held  three  years  ago,  in  consequence,  it  was  then  understood,  of  local 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  These  have  doubtless  longsince 
been  forgotten,  but  I  deem  it  unfortunate  that  no  specimens  of  Tos- 
monian  merino  wool  are  to  be  found  m  the  Exhibition  just  opened 
at  Paris.  Her  wool  is  so  much  appreciated  by  French  manufac- 
torers  that  such  an  exhibit  would,  I  beheve,  not  only  have  given 
an  impetus  to  her  wool  trade,  but  be  productive  of  good  results 
in  m^ing  known  the  merits  of  Tasmania  as  a  suitable  field  for 
emigration. 
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Mr.  J.  D.  Wood:  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  favour  of  Ulq 
matter  of  Mr.  Braddon's  paper :  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  wor^ 
in  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  written  ?  It 
shows  that  the  member  of  the  family  to  whom  His  Grace  alluded 
is  not  the  only  one  who  possesses  literary  ability.    There  aire 
certain  observations,  however,  contained  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
must  take  exception.    First,  with  regard  to  the  much-abused 
aborigines.    Mr.  Braddon  has  denounced  their  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.     He  has  said,  ''They  possessed  no  writtea 
language,  no  form  of  agriculture,  no  flocks  or  herds,  no  dress, 
save  what  the  creatures  of  the  woods  supplied."    Well,  if  the 
first  of  these  accusations — that  they  had  no  written  language — is 
so  damning,  it  applies  equally  to  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand, 
to  the  whole  of  the  Polynesian  races,  and  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  American  continent.    The  next  charge  is  that 
they  had  no  form  of  agriculture.    But  what  was  there  for  them 
to  cultivate  ?    If  you  were  to  set  down  the  most  skilful  agricul- 
turist recently  let  loose  from  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges,  and 
ask  him  to  deal  with  land  which  produced  no  other  plants.than 
those  to  be  found  in  Tasmania  before  a  white  man  had  landed  on 
the  island,  I  wonder  what  even  he  would  find  to  cultivate  ?   Then 
they  are  accused  of  having  no  flocks  or  herds.    Some  countries 
are  blessed  by  nature  with  oxen  or  sheep  or  cajnels  or  deer ;  but 
of  what  species  of  animals  could  these  poor  aborigines  have 
formed  flocks  or   herds?    Could  they  have    formed  herds  of 
kangaroos  or  opossums  or  wombats?    I  think  it  is  absurd  to 
condemn  a  people  because  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  their  country.    Mr.  Braddon  has  been  equally  severe  on 
their  moral  character.    Of  course  they  had  the  vices  of  the 
savage,  but  they  had  also  virtues ;  and  if  they  were  sometimes 
cruel,  let  us  remember  what  provocation  they  received.   Governor 
after  Governor  denounced  the  way  in  wiiich  the  whites  treated 
the  blacks.    The  natives  were  robbed  of  their  children,  their 
women  were  kidnapped.    Often  men,  women,  and  children  were 
shot  down  indiscriminately :  what  wonder  was  it  if  they  some- 
times took  a  bloody  revenge?    They  had  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  white  men  who  had  done  them  wrong,  and 
those  who  would  have  protested  against  the  wrong  being  done, 
and  so  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  innocent  suffered  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  guilty.    I  think  it  is  somewhat  of  a  reproach  to 
us  that  in  all  that  island,  which  is  over  three-foxurths  of  the  size 
of  Ireland,  not  one  single  sohtary  specimen  of  the  aboriginal  race 
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now  sttrviTes.  Bat  if  Mr.  Braddon  has  blackened  the  blaok,  he 
has  certainly  whitened  the  convict.  It  would  appear  from  hig 
paper  that  the  balk  of  the  convicts  had  committed  no  greater 
offence  than  knocking  over  a  pheasant  without  a  licence,  oi  were 
soldiers  who  had  been  gnilty  of  some  slight  act  of  insubordination. 
Of  course  there  were  some  such  men  amongst  them,  bat  the 
greater  portion  of  them  were  much  more  heinoos  ofienders  against 
the  laws  of  their  country.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  convict 
element  has  left  so  tew  traces  of  its  presence  in  Tasmania,  bat  I 
believe  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  qoite  another  ground  than 
that  these  men  were  more  sinned  againBt  than  sinning.  In  the 
first  place,  great  numbers  of  them  were  kept  at  Fort  Arthur  and 
other  penal  settlements,  where  they  weie  unable  to  marry,  and 
therefore  left  no  children  to  inherit  their  vices ;  very  many  went 
over  to  the  gold  fields  of  Victoria,  where  they  took  to  bushraoging 
and  other  forms  of  robbery,  and  the  gallows  and  the  prison  of 
Pentridge,  near  Melbourne,  can  account  for  a  great  many  of 
them.  No  doubt  many  of  these  men  became  reformed ;  certainly 
numbers  of  them  became  outwardly  respectable  members  of 
society,  for,  after  all,  many  of  the  criminal  claBSes  ore  hereditary 
criminals — that  is,  persons  who  follow  criminal  pursuits  simply 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  any  way  of  earning  their 
livelihood  by  honest  industry — and  when  they  were  removed 
from  towns  into  the  country,  where  there  was  not  much  for 
them  to  steal,  their  thievish  propensities  died  out.  Then  free 
immigrants  came  and  mixed  with  the  community,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  convict  society  gradually  became  improved.  When  a 
man  is  given  the  chance  of  doing  well  it  does  seem  as  if  his 
bad  habits  drop  from  him,  just  as  the  Bhone,  which,  when  it 
enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  turbid  and  onclean,  yet  emerges 
at  the  western  end  pure  and  bright.  There  is  only  one  other 
observation  I  would  make,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
scenery  of  Tasmania.  I  do  not  dissent  in  the  least  degree  from 
the  praise  which  Mr.  Braddon  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  when 
he  made  an  apology  for  what  he  called  his  very  prosaic  paper 
I  thought  that  one  of  the  passages  in  it  was  highly  poetical — 
that  in  which  he  spoke  of  Tasmania  as  an  emerald  isle.  Now, 
although  Tasmania  has  high  mountains  and  beautiful  bays  and 
numerous  islets,  I  should  never  tMok  of  describing  it  as  an 
emerald  isle.  How  is  it  emerald?  The  trees  do  not  make  it 
green,  because,  as  he  himself  says,  they  ore  of  an  olive-grey 
coloar,  and  I  am  snre  it  is  not  the  verdure,  because  the  grass 
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for  four  or  five-months  in  the  year  is  of  the  colour  of  a  stabUe 
field. 

Mr.  Phil  Bobinson  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  come  in  so  lata 
that  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the   previous 
speakers,  but  to  justify  my  standing  up  at  this  late  hour,  and  with- 
out notice,  I  may  say  that  I  am  the  latest  arrival  from  Tasmania 
present,  and  I  fancy  that  when  Mr.  Braddon  was  preparing  his 
lecture  I  was  actually  in  the  Colony.  Now,  I  am  not  a  Tasmanian, 
nor  even  an  Australian.   I  am  merely  an  English  journalist,  who, 
when  he  is  sent  out  by  his  paper,  has  to  assume,  if  he  does  not 
possess,  an  appearance  of  inteUigence,  and  inquire  into  matters 
in  which,  perhaps,  he  takes  no  personal  interest.    When  I  was  in 
Tasmania  I  inquired  into  everything  that  I  thought  worthy  of 
attention,  and  I  must  say  that,   after  having  gone  the  whole 
round  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  I  found  none  really  more 
admirable  as  places  of  residence,  or  sounder  as  financial  invest- 
ments, than  New   Zealand — which  you  are  led  to  believe   is 
bankrupt— and  Tasmania.    The   Tasmanians  I  consider  a  re- 
markably lazy  people.    All  AustraUans  are  lazy.    They  work  for 
five  and  a  half  days  a  week,  and  then  not  for  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.    When  I  was  in  Auckland,  the  banks  were  closed 
for  five  days  in  one  week,  and  the  newspapers  came  out  alter- 
nately, the  morning  paper  one  day  and  the  evening  paper  the 
next.     Another  thing  is  this,  the  Tasmanians  won't  take  the 
trouble  to  advertise  themselves.    Victoria  is  more  American  than 
any  other  Colony,  and  the   people  thoroughly  understsmd  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  going  ahead 
at  full  speed,  while  the  others  are  standing  still.     Now  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Tasmania  possesses  in  one  little  comer  of  the 
island  a  mine  of  wealth  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  positively 
knows  next  to  nothing,  though  the  Tasmanian  Government  has 
considered  it  sufficiently  important  to  run  a  line  of  railway  to 
Mount  Zeehan.    How  many  people  know  anything  of  Mount 
Zeehan  ?    Mount  Zeehan  is  a  miracle  of  silver,  just  as  Mount 
Bischoff  has  been  a  miracle  of  tin.    I  have  been  to  the  places  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  am  absolutely  unbiassed  in  my  statements. 
Then  there  is  the  great  Tasman  gold  mine,  which  I  have  been 
over,  and  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  the  centre  of  many  leads 
and  reefs ;  and,  if  these  and  the  other  mines  were  worked  as  they 
ought  to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tasmania  would  be  one  of  the 
richest  Colonies  in  all  the  Australian  group.     With  regard  to  the 
climate  of  Tasmania,  although  the  island  may  be  cursed  by  the 
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gnm-tree,  whioii  is  certainly  grey,  no  doobt  everything  Enropean 
grows  theFe  to  perfection.  When  yoa  reach  Taamania  from 
AoBtiallft,  the  first  sense  ia  one  of  intense  relief.  As  yoa  approach 
it  from  the  sea,  it  is  distinctly  an  emerald  island;  you  pass 
throngh  a  aaccesBion  of  orchards  and  gardens  and  meadows,  while 
the  whole  of  Eobart  is  one  beautiful  garden.  It  reminds  us,  in 
every  comer  of  it,  of  the  old  country  we  have  left  behind. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasant  task  of  thanking  Ur. 
Braddon  on  your  behalf  and  my  own  for  his  charming  paper.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remind  him  and  inform  you  that  I 
and  the  company  of  which  I  was  chairman  were  bis  predecessors 
in  discharging  for  ten  years  the  duties  of  the  ofiEice  he  now  holds. 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  Colony  as  I 
bebeve  we  were,  and  I  trust  that  his  residence  here  in  England 
may  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  he  could  vrish. 

Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Bbadiwh  (in  reply)  said :  In  thanking  you  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  received  my  paper,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  those 
who  have  taken  port  in  this  discussion.  I  will  not  stop  to  ques- 
tion what  Mr.  Lamach  in  the  first  instance  and  in  hiff.  honesty 
proposed,  namely,  the  annexation  by  Tasmania  of  Victoria, 
because  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  suggestion.  But  as  to  his 
amended  proposition,  that  Victoria  should  annex  Tasmania,  I  can 
only  express  dissent.  Mr.  Wood  has  done  me  some  little  iojustice, 
I  think,  in  his  remarks  dealing  with  that  portion  of  my  paper 
devoted  to  the  aborigines  and  convict  element.  His  arguments 
as  to  Tasmanian  greenness  have  been  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Bobinson.  As  to  my  observations  upon  the  aborigines,  as  I  never 
saw  one  in  my  life,  any  apparent  harshness  towards  them  on  my 
part  cannot  arise  from  any  personal  prejudice,  and  if  I  have 
done  those  fiocklesa  and  berdless  people  any  wrong  I  can  only 
apologise  to  their  manes.  With  regard  to  whitening  the  con- 
vict, I  would  refer  you  to  a  better  authority  than  I  am — 
Sidney  Smith — who  wrote  at  the  time,  and  fully,  on  this  sub- 
ject, whose  opinions  you  will  respect,  and  in  whose  pages  you  will 
find  ample  authority  for  my  statements  about  convicts.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  Tasmanians  being  lazy.  Mr.  Bobinson 
could  hardly  have  understood  the  people  of  Tasmania  at  once, 
and  he  was  led  into  the  error  of  regarding  them  as  indolent  be- 
cause they  take  things  easily  and  accomplish  their  work  without 
apparent  effort :  and  if  labour  be  scarce  it  is  because  there  is  so 
much  prosperity  among  them  that  all  men  ore  masters  and  no 
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one  is  left  to  do  the  hired  work.  In  again  thanking  yon  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  prosaic  ntterances,  I 
wonld  remind  yon  that  there  is  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Tasmanian 
minerals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Davies, 
M.H.A.,  will  be  happy  to  afford  every  information  required  by 
visitors  to  onr  Conrt.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  ask  yon  to 
accord  by  acclamation  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  onr  chairman 
for  presiding. 

Tins  having  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Mr.  Braddon  subsequently  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
states : — **  Replying  to  the  chairman's  expressed  doubt  whether 
we  had  the  genuine  salmon  in  Tasmania,  I  quoted  the  authority 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  who  had  said  that  if  the  fish  caught  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  Eobert  Hamilton,  was  not  a  salmon,  he  did  not 
know  what  a  salmon  was.  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  before 
me  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  being  present  that  evening,  and  in  which  occurred 
the  following  passage  : — '  I  might — ^had  I  come — have  been  able 
to  say  something  on  the  great  capabilities  of  your  fisheries  and 
your  near  markets  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  &c.,  if  they  are  fully 
developed.'  With  regard  to  Mr.  Paul's  expressed  hope  that  the 
Tasmanian  revenue  had  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  ex- 
penditure, the  answer  is  that  this  has  been  fully  done  by  both 
increased  taxation  and  reduced  expenditure." 

J.  3.  O'H.,  Editor  of  Proceedings 


EIGHTH  OBDINABY  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Seaaion  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  18, 
1889. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bba£8SY,  E.C.B.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  54  Fellows  had  been 
elected,  viz.,  7  Besident  and  47  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

ZAeut.-Oolonel  Bobert  Eliot,  Bnutt  Flower,  Eiq.,  Bmry  3.  NewiUt 
Msq.,  WUIiam  F.  O'Brien,  Stq.,  Alfred  8,  Ottenon,  JEiq.,  lienor- 
Qmeral  A.  T.  Beid,  Dr.  Caleb  0.  WhiUfoord, 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 


q,,J^.(yietoria),EiwinTomBTv/rul!iU,E§q.{Satat),Oha/rUtAugu*' 
tme  Vaughim  ButUr,  Eia.  {Traruvaari,  Thomae  Caloutt,  E»^.,  J.P, 
(If«o  Zeaianet},  Frank  F.  ClmreMU,  Etq.  (Tremtvaalj,  Jamee  A.  B. 
Otartc,  Esq.  {India),  Hon.  William  Olarhi,  MS.  {Nma  South  Walai), 
Frederick  WiUiam  Oolher,  E»q.  (Briti»h  Oitiana),  Frederick  Cook,  Eiq., 
J.P.  {New  South  Walet),  Captain  Ike  Hon.  A.  Q.  Ouraon-Hotoe,  BJl. 
{Eatt  Indiei),  WHUam  Samuel  Dichion,  Eeq.  {Orange  Free  State), 
Henry  Dobion,  Etq.  {TatTnania),  Hermann  Eekttevn,  Etq.  {Trannaat), 
Henry  Emmerton,  Etq.  {Victoria),  Daaid  Finlayson,  Etq.  {Victoria), 
Mojobrau  O.  8.  Forreit,  Etq.  {New  South  Wales),  Jamet  II.  Oatguoine, 
Esq.  {Vtcloria),  Alfred  W.  Gille;  Etq.  {Nmo  South  Walea),  Netton  B. 
Qirdlettone,  Etq.  {Qriqttaland  Weitj,  Franoit  Oeorge  Oathaart  Orakam, 
Etq.  {Kimberlmf,  Cape  Colony),  William  B.    Qraham,  Etq.  (We*tm% 


Auttralia),  Woodthor^e  T.  Oraham,  Etq.  {Oriqaaland  Weit),JohnA. 
Holland,  Eiq.  {Cape  Colony),  W.  H.  J.  Johntton,  Etq.  (Tronnoal), 
Franoie  L.  Jonei,  Etq.  {Queentlain4),  E.  King,  Esq.,  J.P.  (FioforM)t 


Itaae  F.  Macandrevi,  Eiq.  {New  Zealand),  Honry  B.  Marthall,  Etq^ 
{Trantvaali,  Hon.  Mr.  Juttioe  Ckarlet  S.  Mein  {(^ueentland),  Frederick 
B.  Moore,  Etq.  {New  South  Walei),  John  NobU,  Eiq^  JS.  (New  South  • 
Walei),  Momt  PoUak,  Junr.,  Etq.  {Natal),  J.  P.  Badger,  Eiq.  {Pa- 
hang,  Slraite  Settlementt),  Frederieh  Bow,  Etq.  {Vietorta),  Dvindat 
Simpton,  Etq.  {Tramvaal),  Edward  Snell,  Eiq.  {Nata^,  Edwin  John 
8penee,Eiq.{New  Zeaiand),  Herbert  Steventon,  Etq.  {Victoria),  Augut- 
iut  F.  Tancred,  Etq.,  J.P.  {QriqiiaUmi  Wett),  The  Bight  Bai.  Samuel 
Thornton,  D.D.  {Bxthopof  BaUaral),  Arthur  Waterhoute,  Etq.  (South 
AuitraHa),  Alexander  Wemytt,  Eiq.  {Maurititit),  Bobert  F.  Wilton,  Eiq. 
(Oriqualand  Weil),  John  Woodi,  Etq.  (New  South  Walet). 

The  SsoBBTABY  announced  that  donations  to  the  Idbrary  had 
been  receiyed  from  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  and  India, 
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Societies  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  from  several 
Fellows  of  the  Institute.  • 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introdneing  io  yoa 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  lay  before  ns  his 
views  respecting  the  Native  States  of  India.  You  may  or  you. 
may  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  the  able  and  well- 
informed  reader  of  this  paper  has  arrived ;  but  whether  yon  agree 
or  disagree,  you  will  all  recognise  that  he  is  entitled  by  experi- 
ence to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  matters  which  he  is  about  io 
bring  before  us.  The  lecturer  entered  the  Bengal  service  many 
years  ago,  and  in  1862  was  posted  to  the  Punjab  Commission, 
became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government  in  1870,  waff 
appointed  Chief  Political  Officer  in  Afghanistan  in  1880,  and 
negotiated  the  whole  arrangements  with  Abdur  Bahman,  ending 
with  his  acknowledgment  as  Amir  of  Kabul.  He  was  Agent  to  the 
Gk>vemor-General  for  Central  India,  and  Eesident  at  Indore  from 
1881  to  1888.  A  man  who  has  such  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
services  is  a  lecturer  whom  you  will  listen  to  with  deep  attention. 
J  have  to  inform  you  that  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  Xiord 
Dufferin  to-night.  The  great  success  with  which  the  government 
of  India  has  been  administered  under  the  last  Govemor-Greneral 
is  admitted  by  all,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  share  with  me  the 
earnest  hope  that  his  health  may  very  shortly  be  completely 
restored.  If  he  is  suffering  from  illness  now  we  know  that  the 
cause  of  that  suffering  is  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  coun* 
try.  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  writes : — "  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has 
great  knowledge  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  and  anything  he 
may  say  on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest."  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  a  longer  introduction.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished lecturer  needs  no  introduction.  I  am  glad  to  see  thia 
noble  room  so  well  filled,  even  on  Ascot  Tuesday.  When  the 
lecture  which  is  about  to  be  read  finds  its  way  into  the  colnmns 
of  the  newspapers  it  will  awaken  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  in  that  way  is  sure  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good. 

Sir  Lepel  Gbiffin  then  read  his  paper  on 

THE    NATIVE    PRINCES    OF    INDIA    AND    THEIR 
BELATIONS  WITH  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

When  I  was  requested  by  the  Council  of  this  great  Institute  to 
read  a  paper  before  them,  I  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  subject 
to  select,  for  my  oflficial  experience  has  mostly  been  drawn  froni 
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re^ODB  remote  from  those  which  are  ordinarily  associated  with 
Golomal  inteteate.  Yet  the  distinctioD  between  Colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  is  but  a  superficial  one.  Many 
of  the  Colonies,  like  Canada  and  the  Cape,  have  been  founded 
and  established  after  much  hard  fighting,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  t^  Indian  Empire  was  formed ;  and  if  it  be  objected 
that  India  is  not  a  Colony,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  permanent 
home  of  the  English  race,  I  would  reply  that  a  wise  statesmanship 
might  make  onr  position  fat  more  eecure  in  India  by  giving  it  less 
the  character  of  a  miUtary  occupation,  and  attracting,  as  I  will 
show  to  be  feasible,  a  large  resident  popolatioa  of  Enghsh 
colonists.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  this  very  day 
on  which  I  speak  to  you,  on  which  seventy-four  years  ago 
Waterloo  was  fought,  was  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  which 
India  and  the  Colonies  had  been  for  many  years  intimately  and 
equally  interested.  It  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Indian  ambi- 
tions of  France,  as  distinctly  as  it  sounded  the  knell  of  her  Colonial 
Empire,  and  the  surrender  of  both  East  and  West  into  the 
victorious  hands  of  England. 

When  I  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  the  native  princes  of 
India  and  their  relations  with  the  British  Government,  the 
subject  seemed  to  me  so  familiar  as  to  require  little  considera- 
tion; but  when  I  came  to  place  my  ideas  on  paper,  I  found 
that  it  covered  so  large  an  area,  and  the  amonnt  of  information 
at  my  disposal  was  so  great,  that  I  recognised  that  I  could  only, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  at  your  and  my  disposal,  give 
you,  who,  I  presume,  are  mostly  unacquainted  with  India, 
a  few  leading  ideas  on  the  position  and  chaxacter  of  the 
native  princes.  I  have,  perhaps,  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
them  as  any  Englishman  can  hope  to  obtain.  Many  years  ago 
I  was  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  day  to  write  the 
histories  of  the  Punjab  Bajas  and  chiefs,  which  occupation, 
extending  over  several  years,  brought  me  into  the  closest  associa- 
tion with  every  prince  and  noble  in  Northern  India.  Subse- 
quently, as  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  I  had  for 
many  years  the  control  of  the  political  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  these  princes.  Since  then,  my  official  relations  have 
been  with  the  chiefs  of  the  South,  in  Central  India — Bajpnts, 
Mahrattas,  and  Maham  madans,  and  if  I  have  not  been  connected 
with  the  great  Mahammadan  State  of  Hyderabad,  it  is  merely 
that  I  was  compelled,  for  private  reasons,  to  decline  Lord 
DofEerin's  kind  iavitation  to  take  np  that  most  important  and 
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interesting  appointment.  Under  the  orders  of  the  Government^ 
I  have  placed  on  their  throne  many  of  the  most  diBtingaished 
Indian  princes,  both  in  Northern  and  Central  India;  from 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Maharajas  Sindhia  and 
Holkar,  down  to  Bajpnt  princelets,  whose  pride  makes  them 
consider  themselves  the  equals  of  the  mightiest  rulers. 

Those  who  would  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  Borvey  ci 
the  Native  States,  with  their  history  and  statistics,  will  find  it  in 
the  admirable  work  of  my  distinguished  friend,  Colonel  MalleBon* 
But  my  aim  to-night  is  more  general  than  statistical.  I  would 
first  observe  that  the  Indian  princes  are  an  enduring  record  of 
the  generosity  and  wise  poUcy  which  have  dictated  English 
administration  in  the  East.  Some  of  them  were  our  friends  and 
aUies  in  our  wars;  others  are  the  representatives  of  the 
foes  whom  we  overcame,  and  whose  possessions  and  rank  were 
confirmed  to  them  under  more  favourable  conditions  and  better 
guarantees  for  permanence  than  they  enjoyed  previous  to  their 
fortunate  conflict  with  ourselves. 

The  popular  idea  of  Native  India  is  a  collection  of  States  of 
enormous  antiquity,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  fretting  under  unsym- 
pathetic English  domination  and  are  eager  to  reconquer  the 
independence  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  inmiemorial  ages. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  India  of  to-day,  the 
more  important  States  politically,  such  as  Hyderabad,  Baroda, 
Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Indore,  the  powerful  Sikh  States  on  the  Sutlej, 
and  Kashmir,  are  more  modern  than  the  British  power.  They 
all  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  Moghul  empire,  which  has 
disappeared  like  a  dream,  leaving  no  disappointed  and  ambitious 
heirs  to  renew  the  struggle  for  the  crown.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  ancient  principalities  in  Hindostan,  but  in  these  no  danger 
to  English  supremacy  is  to  be  found.  The  unquiet  spirits,  the 
seditious  intriguers,  the  turbulent  adventurers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  new  and  modem  principalities  which  have  no  traditions  of 
loyalty,  which  were  bom  amidst  rapine  and  blood,  and  are  jealons 
of  the  British  power  as  a  successful  rival  who  snatched  from 
them  the  prize  of  empire  which  they  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  themselves  won.  Northern  India  was  at  one  time 
probably  covered,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Nerbudda,  by 
Eajput  principahties.  The  Eajputs,  you  must  understand,  are  a 
noble  race  and  caste,  from  which  ancient  India  was  accustomed 
to  draw  her  military  and  ruling  class.  As  successive  waves  of 
invasion  poured  through  the  Khyber  passes  on  the  Punjab  and  the 
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North- Weat  Provinces  of  India,  the  Bajpnt  princes  were  driTen 
by  the  advimcing  tide  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  where 
they  are  still  to  be  found  in  two  well-Tecognised  gronps ;  one 
inhabiting  a  large  portion  of  Central  India  and  Bajpntana,  the 
other  driven  into  the  quiet  Himalayan  valleys,  where,  undisturbed 
by  war  or  revolution,  they  hare  peacefolly  ruled  a  docile  people 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Many  of  the  Bajpat  dynastiea  were  old  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  were  laonching  their  swift  ships  for  Troy.  I  remember, 
in  the  beautiful  Ghamba  VaUey,  in  the  heart  of  the  Himalayas, 
when  examining,  in  one  of  the  temples,  the  family  records,  the 
hif^  priest  unrolled  before  me  a  scroll  which  contained  the  names 
of  the  house  of  Ghamba  from  its  foundation,  and  it  extended 
across  the  temple,  down  the  steps,  and  across  the  courtyard,  and 
I  counted  673  rulers  in  direct  line  of  this  ancient  house.  Even  if 
we  allow  only  ten  years  to  each  reigii,  this  record,  true  or 
apocryphal,  would  take  us,  according  to  orthodox  chronology, 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve,  who  were 
undoubtedly  Bajpnts.  In  any  case,  many  of  these  families  trace 
their  origin  and  derive  their  names  from  the  moon  and  the  sun, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  claim  a  more  illustrious  ancestry. 

Most  of  the  Bajput  Himalayan  States  are  politically  insignifi- 
cant, but  they  ore  all  well  disposed  and  interesting  to  an  extreme 
degree.  In  Bajputana  and  Central  India  the  ancient  Bajput 
principaUties  are  far  more  powerful  and  important,  and  several 
of  them,  such  as  Udipur,  Jeypore,  Jodbpur,  and  Bewa,  take  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  social  and  political  hierarchy.  All,  I  may 
say,  without  exception,  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  British 
Qovemment.  No  shadow  of  disloyalty  attaches  at  this  moment, 
to  my  knowledge,  to  a  single  Bajput  State.  We  saved  those  in 
the  Himalayas  from  being  overrun  and  crushed  by  the  Sikhs  and 
the  Ohurkhas  ;  in  Bajputana  we  rescued  them  frem  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  resistlessly  sweeping 
over  the  peninsular,  leaving  ruin  behind  them. 

Another  important  group  of  princes  comprises  the  Sikh  States 
on  the  Sutlej,  as  Fatiala,  Nabha,  Jhind,  Kaparthalla,  and 
Faridkhot.  With  these  the  British  Government  is  on  the  best 
of  terms.  We  have  never  hod  any  quarrel  with  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  frem  the  early  days  of  the  century,  protected  them 
consistently  against  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  Sikh  monarchy 
founded  by  Baujit  Bingh  at  Lahore.  All  these  States,  now  rich 
and  independent,  are    periectly  aware   that  they   only   exist 
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thrccgh  the  generoos  pro?ee«ion,  tfaxoo^  tke  grettker  put  (rf  Urn 
cezissrT,  of  the  Bnosh  GoTczxiznezis.  In  the  fini  SOi&wBr.vbfli 
their  £deHtT  was  exposed  to  ma  extreme  tziid,  (Rily  one,  Nafeki» 
wsTered,  and  was  ponished  by  a  large  confiscatkxi  a#  Itiiiiliij. 
SizLoe  that  tine,  Nabha,  with  the  other  Stacea,  has  amplj  ptuiel 
itfi  derotio:!,  and  it  is  not  too  izuck  to  saj  ibrnx  the  lajattj, 
gallantry,  and  faeadir.fs^  cf  the  Sikh  chiefe  in  the  Mntiny,  eiiauial 
the  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  retention  of  the  Punjab  in  'P^g'*'^ 
hands.  They  have  stood  by  ns  in  good  report  and  evil  ivport; 
their  contingenta  fought  and  served  side  by  side  with  BriaA 
leginients  in  the  last  Afpft^n  fAT^paigr  and  I  am  perfectly  ecB- 
Tinoed  that,  shonld  the  time  come  when  England  has,  on  the  nogth- 
west  frontier,  to  £ghi  against  a  more  f omudahle  foe  than  she  has 
yet  met  in  India,  the  Sikh  States  will  eageriy  send  to  the  front 
thousands  of  magni£cent  soldiers,  who  I  belieTe,  after  hawing 
seen  boih,  to  be  siiperior  in  in:elligence  and  physique  to  the£iiio> 
pean  troops  who  would  be  brought  against  them. 

The  third  important  group  cf  princes  are  the  Mahrmtta  eon- 
federacy,    now    represented    by  the  grea:   States   of    Gwmlior, 
Indcre,  and  Baroda.    The  two  former  of  these  have  been  under 
my  political  charge  for  many  years,  and,  if  time  permit,  I  may 
again  refer  to  them.     The  Mahrattas  were  a  wild,  {vedatcny  nee 
who  rose  to  nower  in  the  last  centurv.  when  the  Mahaninu 
Empire  was  iakVAr^z  zo  pieces,  and  their  chiefs,  men  cf  low 
whj  La.i,  in  trcublcus  times,  developed  seme  military  genius, 
were  prjbably  no  belter  or  wcree  than  ciher  brigand    leaden 
who  have  founded  families  in  Europe  or  Asia.     Their  ravages, 
followed   by  those  cf    the    savage    Pindaris,  who    were    their 
allies,  and  who  followed  on  their  tracks,  as  the  jackal  follows 
the  lion,  left  Central  India  and  a  large  pan  cf   Bajpcsana  a 
desert ;  and  fifty  years  of  peace,  under  the  trm  mle  of  England, 
have  net  snfEced  to  restore  its  prcspehty.     My  intimate  know- 
ledge c:  the  Mahratta  States  does  not  lead  me  to  the  belief  thai, 
till    within    the    last    two    years,    when    a    change    of    roleis 
in  Indore  and  Gwalior  has  allowed  the  more  direct  interference 
of  the  British  Government,  much  improvement  of  their  methods 
has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  they  triumphantly  nillaged 
India.     In  no  part  of  the  continent,  except  perhaps  Kashmir, 
has  the  peasant  been  more  ruthlessly  oppressed  and  overtaxed 
tnATt  under  the  administration  c:  the  late  Maharajas  Sindhia  and 
Holkar. 

The  last  group  of  native  States  sufEciently  important  to  demand 
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consideration  is  the  Mahammadan,  of  which  may  be  taken  aa 
flzampleB  the  premier  State  in  India,  Hyderabad  in  the  Decoan ; 
Bahawalpnr  in  the  Punjab,  and  Bhopal  in  Central  India.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doabt  the  loyalty  ol  any  of  these  prisoea,  the  moet 
important  of  whom  was  merely  a  Ueatenant-govemoi  of  the 
Moghol  Eimpire,  and  exercised  no  independent  authority  whatever 
until  the  downfall  of  that  dynasty.  At  the  eama  time,  the  natorol 
intelligence  of  the  Mahammadans,  and  the  Uring  force  of  the  creed 
of  Islam,  and  their  dominant  position  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  cause  in  Mahammadan  states  and  cities  a  far  larger 
amomit  of  excitement  and  political  intrigue  than  elsewhere.  This 
need  be  no  subject  of  disquietude  to  a  courageous  and  wise 
Goremment,  who  not  only  recognises  a  traitor  when  it  sees  him, 
but  is  QOt  afraid  to  punish  him.  The  only  danger  to  the  per- 
manence of  British  rule  in  India  is  the  foolish  and  cowardly 
tolerance  of  treason. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  troubles  of  Hyderabad,  financial 
scandals  connected  with  which  have  lately  attracted  much 
interest  in  this  country,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  treaties  with 
that  State  do  not  prohibit,  as  elsewhere,  the  employment  of 
Europeans;  the  result  is,  that  it  is  overrun  with  European 
adventurers  of  an  especially  bad  type,  whose  intrigues  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  counteract,  and  who  have  no  other  thought  than  of  the 
spoil  which  they  can  extort  from  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers, 
^e  shameless  manner  in  which  Hyderabad  and  its  mining  con- 
cessions were  thrown  into  the  English  money  market  the  year 
before  last  will  be  fresh  in  your  memory,  and  a  careful  study  of 
that  case  would  somewhat  enlighten  students  as  to  Oriental  and 
European  methods  of  financial  operations;  but  it  would  not  tell 
them  the  whole  story,  nor  reveal  the  absolute  and  normal  corrup- 
tion of  officials  in  a  Native  State  where  honesty  is  practically 
unknown ;  and  if  a  person  innocent  of  Oriental  intrigue  were  to 
beUeve  that  the  minister,  Abdul  Huq,  who  was  convicted  of  cor* 
raption  in  the  matter  of  the  mining  concession,  and  who  was 
made  the  scapegoat  for  other  more  important  personages,  was  the 
most  guilty,  he  would  be  much  mistaken.  The  chief  culprit 
stood  much  nearer  the  throne  of  the  Nizam. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  Indian  Principahties,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  is  Kashmir,  for 
hdre  alone,  within  the  temperate  zone  of  the  Himalayas,  is  an 
extensive  region,  fertile  in  soil  and  salubrious  in  climate,  where 
EngUslmieD  might  settle  in  such  large  numbers  ea  to  found  a 
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xoilitary  and  industrial  colony  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Empire.  It  is  trae  that  there  are  other  petty  States  among  tba 
lower  Himalayas  and  on  their  southern  slopes,  where  a  soitable 
climate  for  Europeans  exists,  but  in  none  of  them  is  tliiere  snffi* 
dent  land  for  occupation  or  profitable  cultivation.  In  Kashmir 
alone,  the  garden  of  Asia,  a  beautiful  valley  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams^ 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  and  snow-covered  monntaina, 
there  lies  a  veritable  paradise,  which  is  not  more  beautiful  in  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  poets  than  it  is  in  reality.  Ka.RliTnit'  ig 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  which  justify  the  praises 
which  have  been  lavished  upon  them.  All  fruits  and  grains  of 
temperate  climates  grow  in  its  rich  soil,  and  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  productions,  such  as  wine,  silk,  tea,  cinchona,  and  hops» 
it  is  peculiarly  suited;  its  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious workmen,  and  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
shawls,  silver,  and  lacquer  work,  is  well  known  to  the  western 
world. 

The  practical  question  regarding  Kashmir  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  so  encourage  English  immigration  as  to  establish  an 
English  colony  so  numerous  as  to  largely  add  to  our  defensive 
strength.    I    believe    that    such   a   measure,    which  would  do 
more  to  secure  the  North-West  frontier  than  any  possible,  series 
of    fortifications  in  Afghanistan  and   Biluchistan,  is  perfectly 
practicable,  and  only  requires  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Home 
and    Indian    Governments    with    vigour    and    determination, 
to    be    successful.      The    Government  has,   it  appears   to    me, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  since  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  been 
strangely  unmindful    of    its  duty  of    encouraging  the  British 
colonisation  of  the  mountain  districts  of  India.    The  old  East 
India  Company,  in  the  true  spirit  of  monopolists,  discouraged 
English  settlement,  and  the  most  respectable  colonist  was  liable 
to  be  deported  as  an  adventurer.    Then  came  the  Mutiny,  which 
was  to  India  what  the  Bevolution  was  to  France,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  unfortunate  incidents  that  accompanied  it,  proved  the  most 
fortunate  thing  for  India  and  its  Government.  It  was  a  shock  which 
woke  the  country  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  placed  it  within  the 
family  circle  of  civilised  nations.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has 
necessarily  changed,  and  English  settlement  and  English  capital 
are  recognised  as  valuable,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country ;  but  the  old  tradition  of  timidity  and  apathy 
hangs  heavy  over  the  Government,  and  the  European  merchant 
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and  capitaliat,  who  alona  axe  able  to  renovate  the  country 
and  fill  its  exhangtad  treaBoriea,  ate  BtiU  regarded  with  ill- 
concealed  dislike  and  sospicion.  When  the  Govetmnent  has 
realised  that  the  tme  barrier  of  India  against  BossiaQ  aggression 
is  in  a  colony  of  three  nuUions  of  Englishmen,  liable  to  military 
duty,  and  settled  in  Kashmir  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
we  shall  see  ihwn  encourage  Bnglish  immigration  to  Kashmir 
with  as  much  zeal  as  is  now  shown  in  excluding  visitors  &om 
this  Himalayan  paradise.  There  are  no  difficalties  of  any  im- 
portance; tiie  chief  of  snch  as  exist  are  a  fear  lest  a  qoasi- 
BritiBh  occupation  of  Kashmir  might  shake  the  eteadiness  and 
rouse  the  alarm  of  the  princes  of  India ;  and,  secondly,  the 
supposed  diffieolty  of  providing  for  the  existing  occupiers  of  the 
land.  With  regurd  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  sufBcient  to  say  that 
the  matter  would  speedily  right  itself  if  Europeans  were  freely  - 
permitted  to  purchase  land,  and  the  Kashmir  Government  was 
directed  to  sell  it  under  the  arbitration  and  aasessmenb  of  a  board 
composed  of  English  and  Kashmir  officials :  the  arrangements 
would  be  simple. 

The  peasants  have  no  rights  in  the  soil^  but  are  mere  tenants 
at  will,  and  every  acre  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  Maharaja ;  and 
the  people,  when  employed  by  EngHsh  landholders,  would  be 
infinitely  happier  and  more  prosperous  than  at  present,  while  the 
Boil,  properly  cultivated  and  with  capital  expended  on  it,  would 
prodoce  threefold  its  present  crops.  As  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Maharaja,  the  Government  need  have  no  concern.  He  is  little 
more  than  an  imbecile  ;  a  slave  to  the  vilest  passions,  aud 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  most  degraded  of  his  servants,  who 
practise  on  his  aupergtitlous  fears.  He  was  never  fit  to 
ascend  the  throne,  and  his  conduct  there  has  been  bo  con- 
temptible that  he  has  been  practically  set  aside,  and  affairs 
are  condacted  by  a  council,  which  is  dominated  by  the  British 
Besident.  I  knew  the  father  of  the  present  Maharaja  well, 
and  he  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  hopeless  and  degraded 
character  of  his  son,  and  how  he  foresaw  that  the  king- 
dom which  had  been  woo  by  the  grandfather  would  be  lost  by 
the  grandson;  for  Kashmir,  as  a  Dogra  Bajput  kingdom,  is  of 
yesterday,  and  its  first  Maharaja,  Gnlab  Singh,  waB  a  man  who 
had  risen  from  a  menial  office  about  the  person  of  the  great  Sikh 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  When  the  first  Sikh  War  arrived,  it 
found  Gulab  Singh  a  titular  Baja,  and  administering  the  Kashmir 
province  for  the  Sikhs.    The  Governor-General  of  those  days  sold 
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the  province  to  Gulab  Singh  as  a  reward  for  abstaining  from  join* 
ing  the  Sikh  army  at  Sobraon.    Gulab  Singh  kept  his  word; 
abandoned  his  masters,  who  were  crashed  on  the  Sutlej,  and  paid 
us  the  million  which  was  asked  as  the  price  of  the  province  by 
robUng  the  Sikh  treasury  in  the  Lahore  Fort.    Maharaja  Oulab 
Singh  was  an  imscrupulous,  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  but  he  kept  hia 
word  to  us,  and  maintained  his  friendship  during  his  lifetime,  and 
helped  us  materially  during  the  Mutiny.    His  son,  the  second 
Maharaja,    was,    in    outward    bearing,    the   most    picturesque 
and  noble  specimen  of  a  Bajput  prince  to  be  seen  in  India; 
exceedingly  handsome    and    splendidly    dressed,   his    manners 
had  a  distinction  which  is  rarely  seen  in  Europe ;  but  he  was  a  bad 
and  careless  ruler,  and  his  people  were  ground  down  by  exactions 
as  cruel  as  those  which  the  Jews  endured  from  the  Egyptians  in 
Egypt,  or  which  are  practised  in  twenty  native  states  to-day. 
The  third  Maharaja  is  a  drunken  debauchee,  and  the  line  whidi 
was  founded  in  treachery  and  blood  may  well  die  out  after  as 
infamous  a  record  as  that  of  the  Borgias  in  Italy.    There  have 
been  many  persons  with  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  who  have  blamed  the  Government  for  not  holding  Kaghmir 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh  War.    This  was  impossible:  the 
Punjab  was  not  annexed  till  three  years  later,  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  had  no  reason  to  confiscate  an  outlying  province  in  no  way 
attached  to  their  own  possessions ;  besides,  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  its  capabilities  and  future  value ;  and  the  question  of 
scientific  frontiers  and  strategical  positions  had  not  then  arisen 
to  vex  the  minds  of  Indian  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sale  of  Kfmhmjr 
to  Gulab  Singh  for  his  desertion  of  his  Sikh  masters  was  a  bril- 
liant stroke  of  policy,  which  is  to  be  praised  and  not  blamed,  for 
the  struggle  on  the  Sutlej  was  so  severe,  and  the  result  at  times 
so  doubtful,  that  had  Gulab  Singh  joined  the  Sikhs  on  that  day, 
the  wave  of  British  dominion  might  have  been  beaten  back  for 
years.    I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  past  history  of  Kashmir,  so  long  as  it  has  been  owned  by  the 
present  dynasty,  which  entitles  it  to  be  treated  by  the  British 
with  any  special  tenderness  or  consideration.     Nor  would  the 
native  princes  of  India  be  at  all  alarmed  by  the  British  colonisa- 
tion of  Kashmir;    they  would    imderstand   that  the  position 
is  exceptional ;  that  Kashmir  is  the  only  large  State  in  India  in 
which  Europeans  can  healthily  live  and  bring  up  their  families, 
and  that  its  strategical  position  on  the  North-West  frontier  makes 
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it  not  only  reasonable,  but  an  imperative  duty  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  utilise  it  as  it  chooses  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
safety. 

Another  State  on  which  I  would  say  a  few  words  is  Afghanistan. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  cannot  correctly 
be  included  among  the  princes  of  India,  I  would  reply  that  the 
real  Indian  Empire  stretches,  under  whatever  name  you  may 
choose  to  call  it,  from  the  confines  of  China  and  Tonquin  to  the 
frontier  of  Persia.  Some  nations  are  very  fond  of  hoisting  their 
flag  on  every  unoccupied  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  while 
British  officers,  with  more  modesty,  are  often  inclined  to  keep 
the  Union  Jack  in  their  pockets.  But  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  contemporary  history,  Biluchistan,  with  its 
democratic  organisations  and  its  varied  and  opposing  clans,  will 
appear  as  subject  to  the  Queen's  dominion  as  any  part  of  Native 
India;  while  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  is  as  truly  a  British 
feudatory  as  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  or  the  Maharaja  Sindhia 
of  Gwalior.  He  receives  a  fixed  subsidy  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  he  has  engaged,  in  consideration  of  our  promise  of 
assistance  and  protection,  to  regulate  his  foreign  relations  in 
accordance  with  our  instructions,  which  is  practically  all  that  we 
require  from  the  feudatory  Indian  princes.  The  more  important 
among  the  latter  are  quite  as  independent  in  their  domestic 
policy  and  rule,  in  many  cases  quite  as  severely,  without  the 
same  excuse,  as  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

That  Amir  Abdur  Eahman  has  somewhat  rough  manners  and 
treats  the  Indian  Foreign  Office  with  occasional  rudeness,  is  the 
fault  of  that  Department,  which  has  not  retained  sufficient  of  the 
imperious  spirit  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  Amir  is  the  creation  of 
the  British  Government,  and  it  is  as  unreasonable  for  them  to  allow 
him  to  treat  them  with  the  coolness  which  has  been  too  much  in 
fashion,  as  for  the  pots  to  be  encouraged  to  cry  out  against  the 
potter.  The  Amir  of  Kabul  may,  with  perfect  correctness,  be 
styled  the  first  of  the  feudatory  princes  of  India ;  he  is  no  more 
than  this,  and  it  is  well  that  the  world,  and  especially  Bussia, 
shpuld  remember  it.  The  engagements  by  which  he  is  bound  to 
us  and  we  to  him  were  negotiated  by  myself  in  1881,  before  I 
placed  him,  by  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  on  the 
throne  of  Kabul.  Abdur  Eahman  was  most  anxious  that  a  formal 
treaty,  recording  his  obligations  and  duties  and  the  kind  and 
amount  of  assistance  which,  imder  certain  circumstances,  he  was 
to  receive,  should  be  drawn  up,  and  this  proposal,  which  he  con- 
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Btantly  pressod  ttpoD  me,  I  was  disposed  to  support,  for  I  con- 
sidered that  ha  was  strong  enough  to  iiold  his  own,  and  that  a 
treaty  would  bind  him  to  na  more  closely  and  wonld  more 
distinctly  warn  off  trespassers  on  Afghan  soil ;  while  if  it  were 
torn  np,  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  estabhah  bis  goTemment, 
it  would  be  in  no  worse  case  than  other  famous  treaties  which 
Western  nations  have  been  more  occupied  in  tearing  up  than  in 
preserving.  But  Lord  Bipon's  Government  declined  to  allow  a 
formal  treaty  to  be  executed  until  they  were  assured  of  the  Amir's 
strength,  and  the  letters  which  I  gave  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Viceroy  are  still  in  force  and  regulate  his  position,  and  further 
engage  us  absolutely  to  defend  him  against  Buesian  attack  on 
condition  of  hie  following  our  advice  and  directions  in  his  foreign 
pohcy.  It  is  well  that  Englishmen  should  generally  understand, 
on  the  authority  of  the  person  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
negotiations,  that  England  is  as  much  bound  in  honour  to  defend 
Herat,  Maimena,  Balkh,  or  any  other  portion  of  Afghanistan 
against  Bussia,  as  she  is  to  defend  the  lele  of  Wight  against 
France.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  defences  of  the  North-West 
frontier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quetta,  which  have  been  most 
wisely  carried  out  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  military  advisers, 
appear  hardly  adequate.  What  is  further  required  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway,  first  to  Kandahar  and  then  to  Herat ;  a  scheme 
which  the  Amir  might  probeJsly  be  induced  to  support.  It  can, 
however,  only  be  constructed  as  a  strategic  Une  under  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee,  which  the  Indian  Exchequer,  in  these  days  of 
low  exchange,  is  unable  to  afford.  At  the  same  time,  a  couple  of 
millions  now  spent  on  this  Une  may  save  the  Empire  a  hundred 
milhons  later  on. 

While  speaking  of  frontier  defences,  I  would  incidentally  remark 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  articles  in  Tlie  Fortnightly  Review,  on 
this  subject,  appear  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  strategic  complete- 
ness of  the  Quetta  position.  There  is  still  a  very  important  gate 
of  India,  which  is  neither  barred  nor  locked.  This  is  the  Ghnmal 
route,  commonly  known  as  the  Ghwalari.  It  passes  through  the 
country  of  the  Mahsud  Waziris,  and  is,  next  to  the  Bolan,  the 
most  important  pass,  or  series  of  passes,  on  the  North- West 
frontier,  between  Hindustan  and  the  Afghan  city  of  Ghazrd,  It 
is  the  chief  route  used  by  the  Powinda  traders,  who  yearly 
come  from  Afghanistan  with  their  camels  to  India ;  and  beyond  the 
ranges  of  the  British  frontier  the  passes  open  into  an  exceedingly 
easy  country,  where  an  army  marching  by  the  Hindu  Khush, 
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Bamian,  Kabul,  and  OhaEniwonldmeetnodifficnltieBofiinpoTtaiice, 
and  from  which  India  might  be  attacked  without  going  near  the 
almost  impre^oable  position  ot  Qaetta.  Until  the  proposals  of 
Sir  [Bobert  Sandemaa,  Agent  to  the  Governor- General  for 
BilnchiBtan,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  this  country  and 
the  defence  of  the  passes  ore  accepted,  there  will  remain  a  serious 
breach  in  oar  defences,  which  at  some  time  may  give  us  in- 
calculable trouble. 

South  of  Afghanistan  comes  Biluchistan,  overwhich  Sir  Bobert 
Sandeman,  with  admirable  tact  and  energy,  has  for  long  exercised 
political  control.  The  chief  of  these  feudatory  princes  is  the 
Khan  of  Kbelat,  who,  owing  to  the  democratic  constitution  of 
Bilochistan,  is  not  of  any  great  importance.  He  and  his  people 
have,  however,  made  considerable  advances  in  civilisation  during 
the  past  few  years.  When  Lord  Lytton  assembled  the  feudatories 
of  the  Grown  at  Delhi,  in  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assumption 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Imperial  title,  the  Khan  of 
Ehelat  attracted  as  much  attention  as  anyone.  His  picturesque 
and  long-haired  followers  were  then  hterally  savages,  and  I 
remember  them  contentedly  feasting  on  the  scented  soap  which 
had  been  suppHed  in  the  lavatories  of  their  special  train  on  the 
road  to  Delhi.  Perhaps  ere  this  they  have  discovered  that  civiU- 
sation  hes  intended  soap  for  other  uses  than  of  food.  They 
certainly  had  not  done  so  in  those  days. 

Gwahor  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Mahratta  States, 
and  its  capital  is  historically  and  archaaologically  a  highly  inter- 
esting place.  Three  years  ago  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  making 
over  to  Maharaja  Sindhia  the  great  rock  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
which  had  been  held  since  the  mutiny  by  English  troops,  and 
which  Lord  DufCerin  had  wisely  determined  might  be  safely 
surrendered  to  its  rightful  master.  Sindhia  did  not  Uve  long 
enough  to  pay  a  single  visit  to  his  recovered  fortress,  and  his 
death  removed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  chiefs 
in  India,  and  the  only  one  who  poseeseed  conspicuous  miUtary 
abihty.  But  under  English  supremacy  and  in  peaceful  days 
there  was  no  place  for  a  man  like  Sindhia,  who  required  for  his 
development  a  period  of  war  and  anarchy,  when  he  doubtless 
would  have  made  a  great  name  as  a  military  leader.  As  a  ruler 
he  was  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  After  bis  death  it  became 
my  duty  to  reorganise  his  administration  and  no  one  of  this 
audience  could  conceive  the  hideous  disorder  and  neglect  which 
prevailed,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  the  most  elementary  aids 
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to  civilisation,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  or  public  buildings. 
The  Maharaja  treated  his  subjects  worse  than  cattle;  and 
although  I  found  several  millions  sterUng  hoarded  in  his  palaces, 
the  officials,  police,  and  soldiery  were  so  badly  paid  that  they 
were  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  rob  the  peasants,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  highest  officials,  such  as  Governors  of  districts^ 
the  Maharaja  is  understood  to  have  taken  his  share  of  the  spoiL 

The  son  and  successor  of  Sindhia  is  a  bright,  intelligent,  and 
most  charming  boy  of  twelve,  who  is  being  carefully  trained ;  but 
I  regret  to  see  in  the  last  Indian  telegrams  that  his  immediate 
marriage  is  being  discussed.  I  trust  that  the  Grovemment  of 
India  will  peremptorily  forbid  this  foolish  proceeding,  which 
native  ministers  and  servants  always  favour  for  their  own  inter- 
ested purposes.  If  the  Government  tolerate  it,  they  will  be 
responsible  for  the  fatal  results  which  will  inevitably  follow  to 
their  most  illustrious  ward.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the 
Gwalior  State  that  its  minister.  Raja  Sir  Ganpat  Rao,  who  worked 
loyally  with  me  to  reform  the  administration,  and  who  in  two 
years  had  absolutely  transformed  the  State  into  the  most  pro- 
gressive commtmity  in  India,  should  have  suddenly  died,  as 
Indian  reformers,  obnoxious  to  their  conservative  opponents,  too 
frequently  do.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  an  illiterate  and 
thoroughly  incompetent  person,  whom  the  Government  will  soon 
find  it  necessary  to  set  aside,  when  the  progress  of  Gwalior,  now 
hampered  and  interrupted,  may  again  rapidly  proceed. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  express  in  a  few  sentences  the  virtues 
and  advantages  of  Native  States,  contrasted  with  their  vices  and 
failings,  I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are 
picturesque.  Their  brightness  and  colour  ;  the  tawdry  splendour 
of  their  courts  ;  the  unimaginable  inefficiency  of  their  soldiery  ; 
their  grotesque  travesty  of  justice  and  administration,  make  a 
grateful  change  from  the  sober,  dull  monotony  of  British  rule. 
The  princes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  loyal,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  During  the  Mutiny 
they  learned  the  lesson  that  loyalty  was  highly  rewarded  and 
that  treason  was  relentlessly  punished,  and  they  will  not  forget 
it.  They  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  under  no  foreign  power 
would  they  be  as  well  off  as  under  England;  and  that  were 
France  or  Russia  mistress  of  India  they  would  have  to  surrender 
half  their  revenues  to  the  paramount  Power.  The  rulers  of  the 
inost  important  States  further  realise  that  they  liave,  personally 
no  hold  on  the  country,  and  are  far  more  distasteful  and  alien  to 
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the  people  they  rale  than  are  the  Engliah.  Hyderabad  and 
Bhopal,  Mahammadan  families,  tyrannising  over  Hindoo 
peasants ;  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  a  Hindu  prince  grinding 
Mahammadans  to  the  dust ;  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  detested  by  the 
Bajput  gentry  they  have  overwhehned  and  whom  they  still  daily 
persecute — all  these  ^ould  Tanieh  from  the  map  of  Hindostan  if 
England  but  raised  her  hand.  Princes  and  their  subjects 
acknowledge  this  so  fully  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  we  are 
responsible  for  the  misgovemment  of  the  chiefs.  This  sentiment  I 
found  everywhere  prevailing  in  Native  States,  from  the  enlightened 
prime  minister,  unable  to  control  the  sensual  tyrant  he  calls  his 
master,  down  to  the  tortured  and  over-taxed  peasant. 

This  popular  and  correct  belief  in  our  responsibiltty  for  bod 
government  prevents  the  Baja  filling  successfully  the  humble  rSte 
of  the  drunken  Helot  which  properly  belongs  to  him,  demon- 
strating to  the  people  of  India  by  his  evil  example  how  great  are 
the  blesaings  of  security  and  justice  which  they  enjoy  under 
British  rulers.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  the  truth  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  Native  States  the  mal-administration  is 
phenomenal;  tyranny  and  extortion  are  the  rule,  while  the 
officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  hopelessly  corrupt. 
There  exist  well-governed  States,  as  I  have  freely  acknowledged, 
such  OS  Nahan,  in  the  Himalayas ;  Nabha,  in  the  Punjab ; 
Oorcha,  in  Central  India,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  models  of  manly 
virtue.  And  I  could  name  native  officials,  like  Baja  Sir  Dinkar 
Bao ;  Baja  Sir  Madhava  Bao,  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda ; 
Diwan  Baghonath  Bao,  Prime  Minister  of  Indore ;  Nawab  Mehdi 
All,  of  Hyderabad ;  and  the  Khalifa  brothers,  of  Pattiala,  whose 
integrity  and  learning  would  do  honour  to  any  country.  But 
they  ore  oases  in  a  desert  of  tyranny  and  corruption.  I  once 
brought  to  Indore  as  Chief  iTustice  a  native  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  culture,  whom  I  had  met  as  a  magistrate  at  Agra, 
and  who  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the  platform  favoured  by 
Young  India  of  decrying  English  rule  and  extolling  the  Indian 
capability  for  self-government.  He  joyfully  arrived  at  Indore  on 
double  the  salary  he  had  received  in  a  British  district,  and  it  was 
amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  pathetic,  to  watch  the  change 
which  came  over  his  fine  theories  when  confronted  with  the  grim 
re^ty.  The  high-handed  interference  of  the  chief  with  the 
course  of  justice ;  innocent  persons  ruined  to  gratify  greedy  or 
offended  officials ;  the  lowest  menials  raised  to  high  office ;  the 
unblushing  and  open  corruption  on  every  side ;  all  this  so  alarmed 
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NcT  do  I  iLizik  ihAJ  lie  an  cf  rrreriiiner.*  is  cr  eTcr  has  been 
derreloped  is  Ir.diA.  or  iiL'ieed  in  azy  tan  of  Asia.  Tlie  elemeD- 
tarv  Tilla^  corsr^iziiiT  vrlili  iis  t-rr.ac:o:i3  life  and  self-eovem- 
ETier;:  i.iipliers  no  mare  capaciiv  f  3r  ihe  higher  adrninistrative  arta» 
than  do  iLe  instinctiTe  and  respeciable  efforts  of  the  bearer  to 
organise  it?  adphTmoTis  colony.  There  are  cenainly  some  great 
z^raes,  Akbar,  Shahjehan.  and  Baber.  in  Indian  historv,  bal 
contemporary  observers  hare  shown  us  thai  the  splendoor  of  the 
Court  was  obtained  by  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  adiniiiif- 
tration  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme :  taxation  was  oTerwhdm- 
inj?,  and  the  state  of  affairs  similar  to  that  in  France  in  the  davs 
of  Louis  XTV.,  when  the  poverty  and  despair  of  the  peasants 
were  preparing  the  downfall  of  this  monarchy.  Nor  are  the 
snrroondir.iTs  of  the  princes  in  infancy  and  youth  favourable  to 
improvement. 

A  passage  from  a  paper  which  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  showing 
thf;  unhappy  surroundings  of  young  Indian  princes,  I  will  read 
here,  as  I  can  add  nothing  to  it  with  advantage  : — 

'*  I>ay  hy  day,  je&r  by  year,  the  Government  painfully,  anxiously,  honartly 
laVx/urs  to  influence  its  young  chiefs  for  good :  but  the  seed  too  often  fM^lig  on 
Htony  ground  or  among  thorns.  The  bercditar.*  and  transmitted  qnaiitiei  of 
Indian  pHnces  are  too  imperious  in  their  impulse ;  uncounted  genezations 
of  di:>>aucher}'  and  self -indulgence  leavo  but  poor  soil  in  which  to  plant  the 
a4Cf;tic  virtuog  of  chastity,  truth,  and  self-sacrifice.  To  their  growth  the 
fjrrwh  and  material  sorronndings  of  a  native  Court  are  hostile.  Tho  eternal 
contest  between  pleasure  and  duty,  between  \'irtue  and  vice,  which  the  old 
}itM:U  and  painters  ever  loved  to  describe  or  depict,  is  here  a  camp4ugn  as 
oasy  an  that  of  Tcl-el-Kebir.  Pleasure  triumphs  without  a  struggle.  The 
young  prince,  surrounded  by  fiddlers,  and  parasites,  and  courtesans,  cannot 
hear  tho  voice  of  duty  for  the  rhymical  music  of  the  bangles  of  the  women 
and  the  fantastic  tixigle  of  the  Indian  lute  calling  him  to  love  and  wine! 
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M&nj  □[  those  trho  read  this  paper  know,  oi  have  seen,  the  end.  The  melan- 
choly Bhoiea  of  the  litdiftn  admbiMration  ue  stiewn  with  the  rotting  hnlla 
cl  oQE  eduoktioD&l  ttuIureB." 

Tou  will  not  think  that  I  have  drawn  a  very  pleasing  pictore 
of  the  Native  States.  Bat  it  is,  imfortiiDatel;,  a  true  one ;  and 
if  you  doubt  my  occnracy  I  would  refer  you  to  other  authorities. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  laat  generation,  and  Sir  John  Strachey 
of  to-day.  There  is,  however,  and  this  is  the  essential  point,  a 
constant  though  slow  advance  in  administration  and  procedure 
due  to  the  example  and  pressure  of  .the  English  Government,  and 
to  the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  which,  though  they 
affect  native  India  far  more  slowly  than  British  territory,  yet 
make  themselves  increasingly  felt.  Even  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Press,  by  no  means  an  unmixed  benefit  in  a  country  like 
India,  does  something  to  temper  the  oppression  of  the  Rajas. 
But  it  is  the  good  example  of  British  administration  which  must 
be  trusted  to  work  the  most  beneficial  chang& 

To  the  ordinary  Enghsh  traveller,  whether  a  tourist  or  an 
official  from  British  territory,  the  Native  States  appear  very 
picturesque  and  dehghtfnl  places.  He  sees  alone  the  splendour 
of  the  Court  and  the  fine  manners  of  the  chief.  He  is  delighted 
with  the  lavish  hospitality,  the  parades,  the  fireworks,  the  shoot- 
ing parties,  the  unaccustomed  pageantry,  the  colour,  and  the  life. 
He  sees  the  prince  on  his  good  behaviour,  anxious  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  guests  of  whose  criticism  he  is  afraid ;  hut  he 
imderetands  and  knows  no  more  of  the  character  of  the  State  and 
the  feelings  of  its  ruler  than  a  photographer  knows  of  a  sitter 
when  he  has  placed  his  head  in  a  vice  and  exhorted  him  to  look 
pleasant.  But  those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  for  years  to 
direct  and  control  native  Courts,  are  wont  to  look 
beyond  the  idle  ceremonial  and  the  glitter  and  the  show  to  the 
dungeons  where  innocent  men  are  rotting  for  years  without  a 
trial,  to  peasants  tortured  to  extort  impossible  rents,  to  high 
officials  in  notorious  league  with  bandits,  and  to  corruption  on 
every  judgment-seat.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  our  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the  princes.  Our  first 
duty  has  not  been  to  say  soft  things  to  the  chiefs,  and  write  rose- 
coloured  reports  to  the  Government  of  India,  or  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  misery  that  sonounds  us.  Our  chief  duty  has  been  to  stand 
hetween  the  tyrant  and  his  victim,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free ;  and  I  trust  that  a  day  may  come  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  recognise,  more  folly  than  it  does  at  preseot, 
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that  it  has  a  duty  as  direct  and  imperative  to  the  poor  and  weak 
and  oppressed  in  Native  States  as  to  the  people  of  its  own  tern- 
^ory,  protecting  them  from  injustice  and  wrong,  and  ponishing 
tyrants  by  the  deprivation  of  powers  which  they  have  systeniati- 
cally  and  mercilessly  abused. 

Discussion. 

Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I. :  I  never  had  in  my  life  a 
greater  difficulty  than  to  express  the  thoughts  which  burned 
within  me  as  I  listened  to  this  very  eloquent  lecture.  It  has 
been,  my  privilege,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  a  gentleman  who  has  the  knowledge,  who  has  the  experi- 
ence, and  who — thank  God — has  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth 
about  India.  Whether  you  refer  to  the  glowing  picture  which 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  given  of  the  relations  between  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  the  English,  whether  you  refer  to  the  remarks  he 
made  about  the  safety  of  our  frontier,  or  again,  whether  you  jrefer 
to  that  most  admirable  suggestion  regarding  the  colonisation  of 
Kashmir — there  is  not  one  word  which  fell  from  him  to  ^which 
every  man  acquainted  with  India,  and  who  has  studied  the  Indian 
question,  will  not  give  a  most  cordial  assent.  We  Hve  in  an  a^ 
when  every  man  who  goes  to  India  deluges  the  world  with  his 
experience — when  the  "  globe-trotter  "  who  goes  out  to  India  for 
three  or  four  months  imagines  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
infinitely  superior  to  that  which  has  been  gained  by  gentlemen  in 
the  Indian  Service  whose  duties  force  them  into  daily  intercourse 
with  the  people,  and  who  acquire  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  the  ruling  power.  When  this  "  globe-trotter  "  comes  home 
he  writes  a  paper  for  one  of  the  Keviews,  and  poses  as  the 
supreme  authority  on  the  subject,  and  if,  imfortunately,  he  should 
have  a  seat  in  Parliament  he  brings  forward  a  motion  in  order  to 
give  force  to  his  crude  ideas,  which  I  venture  to  say — and  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  will  bear  me  out — would,  if  they  were  carried  to 
their  rational  conclusion,  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  Never 
have  I  heard  depicted  with  such  force  and  eloquence  the  relations 
between  the  English  and  the  natives  of  India  as  I  have  this 
evening.  I  would  not  omit  one  single  word  from  the  lecture 
we  have  just  heard.  It  should  remain  as  it  was  delivered, 
because  it  is  the  most  absolutely  accurate  picture  of  India  I 
have  ever  seen  drawn.    I  shall  carry  with  me  your  sympathie  s 
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thiB  evening  when  I  eay  that  I  tmst  the  BuggoetioiiB  which  have 
been  m&da  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  will  commend  themselves  to 
those  authorities  on  whom  devolves  the  great  responsibility  ot 
ruling  India.  They  have  heard — perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps  not — the  truth,  and  that  truth  ought  to  impress  itself 
upon  them  in  a  way  which  would  tend  to  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  India  and  to  the  renewal  of  the  confi- 
dence which  has  been  engendered  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  by  many  of  the  beneficent  meaenres  which  have  been  passed 
since  the  Mutiny. 

Mr.  HmtBVcHUHD  Chintauom  :  The  lecture  we  have  just  heard 
ia  very  interesting,  important,  and  comprehensive.  I  need  not 
remind  my  audience  that  India  bos  a  history.  She  was  once  the 
most  civilised  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  parent  of  all  other 
nations  in  the  improvement  of  science,  art,  and  religion,  but, 
through  perversion  of  ideas  and  ignorance,  she  lapsed  into  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  The  native  princes  of  India  are  the 
descendants  of  ancient  warriors  who  had  rendered  military  service 
to  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  were  rewarded  with  territories.  When 
the  British  conquered  India  they  entered  into  certain  treaties 
with  the  then  ruling  chiefs,  of  these  territories,  and  in  the  good 
faith  of  those  engagements  the  British  Government  recognises 
and  confers  rights,  privileges,  and  honours  on  their  descendants, 
the  present  native  princes.  These  princes,  after  being  educated, 
are  invested  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  full  powers  as  absolute 
governors  of  their  subjects,  with  officers  of  their  selection  for 
the  administration  of  their  territories.  Should  not  these  prinoes 
be  allowed  sufBcient  time  to  gain  experience  in  administration 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  should  not  opportunities  be 
given  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  high  and  responsible 
positions  ?  If  the  evil  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  of  some 
of  the  native  princes  be  alt  true,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  political  officers  attached  to  the  princes  as  friendly  advisers 
and  guardians  have  failed  in  tlieir  duty  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  recommend  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  the 
better  government  of  those  States.  Why  have  maladministra- 
tion and  corruption  been  allowed  for  years  to  continue  ?  Further, 
some  political  officers  who  pride  themselves  as  better  informed, 
and  pretend  to  sympathise  with  the  masses  of  poor  ryots  for  their 
sufferings,  though  well  knowing  beforehand  the  personal 
character  of  some  princes  as  low  and  contemptible  (as  Sir  Lenel 
Griffin  describes),  still  report  to  the  Indian  Government  i 
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their  eligibility  as  rulers,  so  that  they  are  enthroned  and  vested 
with  absolute  power  to  govem.  The  Government  of  England  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  India.  To  govern  India  you  send 
men  of  sound  experience  and  judgment — such  men  as  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Lord  Northbrook, 
and  other  Governors ;  and  even  then,  though  they  find  them- 
selves placed  under  two  whips — ^viz.,  the  independent  press  on  one 
side  and  the  native  public  opinion  on  the  other — they  fail  to 
please  all.  What,  then,  may  be  said  of  the  poor  young  rulers  or 
of  old  illiterate  princes  who  are  so  placed  as  above  stated  ?  The 
lecturer  condemns  the  native  princes  of  India  by  his  bold  and 
sweeping  remarks,  looking  only  on  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Would  not  the  people  of  India  ask  a  question,  whether  this  is  the 
real  sympathy  for  the  masses  of  Indian  ryots  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
describing  a  policy  which  would  secure  the  aggrandisement  of  this 
country  by  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  dynasties  ?  I  leave  this 
to  the  audience  to  judge  and  form  their  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  Martin  W^ood  :  The  last  speaker  has,  I  think,  contri- 
buted the  few  grains  of  salt  that  were  necessary  for  the  digestion 
of  this  remarkable  paper.  The  eloquence  and  comprehensiveness 
of  that  paper  no  one  can  doubt.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  wonder 
what  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  had  to  do  with  the  native 
princes  of  India ;  but  the  lecturer,  by  a  somewhat  violent  wrench, 
has  brought  the  question  into  line  with  your  objects.  Moreover, 
we  must  remember  that  this  Institute  is  Imperial  in  its  scope, 
and  as  such  the  Native  States  of  India  certainly  come  within  its 
purview.  With  regard  to  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  proposal  to  establish 
a  military  Colony  in  Kashmir,  there  will  need  to  be  a  good  deal 
said  about  that  hereafter,  so  it  may  be  left  at  present.  The 
last  speaker  has  reminded  us  that  the  native  princes  of  India  are 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  history — a  history  which  we  have  to 
some  extent  moulded  to  our  own  purposes  and  designs.  It  has  been 
happily  said  by  a  well-known  writer  on  this  subject  that  these 
princes  may  be  regarded  as  the  living  title-deeds  of  our  Empire, 
and  the  lecturer  has  very  aptly  spoken  of  them  as  presenting  an 
enduring  record  of  a  generous  arid  wise  policy.  It  was  generous, 
no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  other  notable 
statesmen  of  the  period  who  built  up  our  Indian  Empire  ;  but  it 
was  wise,  also,  for  our  own  interests.  The  lecturer  has  referred 
to  that  eminent  man  as  if  to  claim  from  him  support  for  his  own 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India.  No 
doubt  Sir  John  Malcolm  knew  they  had  personal  defects  and 
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drawbacks  in  their  mantierB  and  condact,  but  no  one  was  more 
firm  than  he  in  acknowledging  the  political  validity  of  their 
position,  and  in  that  respeot  urging  the  geoerons  and  wise  policy 
which  he  always  manifested  in  dealing  with  them.  Those  who 
would  understand  the  political  philosophy  of  our  position  in  India 
ehonld  study  Sir  John  Malcolm's  minutes  and  history.  It  is 
gratifying  to  notice  that  Bir  Lepel  GrifSn  coupled  with  his  refer- 
ence to  Hyderabad,  a  very  proper  and  just  ^denunciation  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  Nizam's  State — 
oue  of  the  most  deplorable  passages  iu  the  modem  history  of 
British  India.  It  certainly  demands  careful  study.  But  the 
lecturer  made  an  extraordinary  mistake  in  saying  these  scandals 
had  arisen  because  of  there  being  no  regulation  preventing  the 
employment  of  Europeans  in  the  Nizam's  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  Bnropean  can  be  employed  or  remain  there  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Giovemment  of  India  and  that  of  our  Besident  in 
Hyderabad.  This  regulation  was,  I  believe,  imposed  under  the 
Ti:«aty  of  1799,  on  which  have  beau  modelled  those  restrictions 
against  employment  of  Europeans  in  other  Native  States  to  which 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  referred.  Certainly  the  interdict  has  often 
been  enforced  in  Hyderabad.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  a  native 
official,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Hyderabad  Resident  and  the 
Simla  Foreign  Office,  may  come  to  this  country  and  engage  in 
those  negotiations  which  the  lecturer  has  very  justly  denounced, 
but  which  I  will  not  venture  to  speak  of  in  such  strong  terms  as 
he  has  employed.  These  financial  schemes  were  carried  out 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  office  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  be  indiscriminate  in  our  abuse  of  native  chiefs 
and  officials  when  we  consider  what  has  been  done  in  the  Gity  of 
London,  and  that,  too,  by  the  aid  of  official  influence  here.  And  as 
to  the  lecturer's  wholesale  charges  against  the  rulers  of  the 
Native  States  of  India,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  the  last  speaker 
reminded  us,  that  they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Simla  Foreign 
Office  and  our  political  agents,  with  whom  much  responsibility 
ests  as  to  abuses  in  native  States. 

The  Chaihham  (the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.O.B.) :  I  vrill 
now  venture  to  close  the  discassion  by  proposinga  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  for  the  admirable  paper  he  has  read  to  us. 
He  travelled  over  a  wide  field,  and  with  brilliant  eloquence  dJe- 
onssed  many  interesting  subjects.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
criticise  anything  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  said — which  I  f 
disposed  to  do — or  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  make  addil 
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what,  from  his  abundant  stores  of  information,  he  has  poured 
forth    for  our  edification,  I    should    justly  *  expose  myself   to 
criticisms,  which  are  not  uncalled  for,  such  as  those  made  by 
Colonel  Malleson  with  reference  to  the  "  globe-trotter."    I  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  globe-trotter.    I  have  the  great  advantage 
of  having  paid  a  short  visit  to  India.    If,  however,  I  were  to 
stand  up  before  you  as  an  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  and  put 
forward  views  opposed  to  those  of  men  who  have  spent  their  Uvea 
in  India,   I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  presumption.     I  have 
seen  enough  of  Northern  India  to  appreciate  the  immense  value 
of  the  loyal  services  of  the  Sikhs  and  other  races  in  assisting  the 
British  Government  to  maintain  its  position  in  India.    I  have 
seen  what  the  mountain  air  of  the  HimaJayas  will  do  for  the 
physicaJ  development  of  the  races  who  live  in  that  part  of  India. 
When  you  have  seen  the  Sikhs  arrayed  in  their  noble  battalions 
on  the  parade  ground,  you  can  quite  understand  how,  when  they 
were  opposed  to  us,  they  gave  us  so  much  trouble,  and  how,  now 
that  they  have  acknowledged  our  authority,  they  can  render  us 
such  valuable  service.    I  hope  that  the  rule  which  is  maintained 
by  the  British  Government  in  India — supported,  not  only  by  our 
own  forces,  but  by  the  vaJuable  aid  of  the  loyal  native  races  of 
the  north— is  a  rule  which  deserves  the  praise  which  Sir  Lepel 
GriMn  has  bestowed  on  it.    He  made  a  most  interesting  sugges- 
tion as  to  colonisation  by  English  settlers  in  Kashmir.    The 
suggestion  is  one  of  great  interest  and  great  promise.    I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  on  what  terms,  and  subject  to  what  conditions, 
such  a  colonisation  might  take  place,  but  I  can  quite  conceive  that 
a  military  Colony  might  well  be  formed  in  Kashmir  that  would  be 
a  valuable  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  Kashmir,  and 
which  would  also  bring  into  existence  a  population  upon  whom, 
in  case  of  difficulty,  we  might  with  confidence  depend.    Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  has  severely  criticised    the  government  by   the  native 
princes  of  India.    I  have  been  the  guest  of  a  native  prince,  and 
it  would  seem  but  a  poor  return  for  his  gorgeous  hospitaUty  to 
come  here  and  criticise  the  administration  of  such  a  prince.     It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  travel  even  for  a  short  time  in  India — 
sometimes  in  territory  directly  governed  by  English  authority, 
and  sometimes  in  territory  governed  by  native  princes  with  a  not 
very  active  control  on  the  part  of  the  British  Besident — without 
seeing  a  marked  contrast  in  the  degree  of  civilisation  under  the 
two  forms  of  Government.     Under  our  rule  the  people  are  more 
cared  for.    Education,  the  public  health,  and  all  that  contributes 
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to  the  happiness  of  man,  is  certainly  far  more  advanced  than  in 
territory  under  the  control  of  the  native  princes.    How  far  we 
may  succeed  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  promoting  their  material  interests,  is  a  difficult  matter,  on 
which  I  do  not  venture  to  enter.     We  may  perhaps  ask  ourselves 
why  so  large  a  portion  of  India  has  heen  left  more  or  less  under 
the  government  of  the  native  princes.     I  will  not  venture  in  any 
positive  manner  to  answer  that  question,  but  when  the  authority 
of  England  spread  over  India,  and  from  time  to  time  wars  were 
forced  upon  us  and  conquests  were  made,  and  when  we  had  to 
consider  what  system  of  government  we  should  adopt  for  the  vast 
territory  brought  within  our  control,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
reasons  why  at  that  time  we  should  shrink  from  undertaking  the 
full  responsibility  of  government  over  such  vast  territories.     If 
the  rule  of  the  native  princes  might  not  be  so  well  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  civilisation  as  the  government  of  trained 
statesmen — and  I  speak  of  government  by  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  as  a  government  by  enlightened  statesmen — the  absolute 
deposition  of  all    the  native  princes  involved   an   amount  of 
responsibility  from  which  those  in  authority  might  not  unnaturally 
shrink.     It  is  not  policy  to  disturb  that  which  exists,  unless  we 
are  prepared  and  able  to  take  up  the  work  and  do  that  work 
efficiently.     We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different  state  of  things 
from  that  which  prevailed  years  ago.    Our  knowledge  of  India 
has  become  more  intimate.     Our  Civil  Service  is  more  full  of 
resource,  and  men  are  rising  up  in  almost  any  numbers  who  are 
ready  to  give  their  time  and  ability  to  the  government  of  India. 
The  result  will,  I  dare  say,  be — a  result  that  can  only  develop 
gradually — that  the  control  and  responsibility  of  the  British 
Government  will  extend  more  and  more  widely  over  India.    At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  learn  how  to  avail  ourselves  more  largely 
than  before  of  native  assistance.    Perhaps  that  may  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem.    I  have  now,  on  your  behalf,  to  tender 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  for  his  very  able  and 
interesting  paper. 

Sir  Lepel  Gbiffin,  K.C.S.I.  :  As  I  have  already  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  time  I  will  not  take  more,  except  to  thank  you  for 
your  graceful  courtesy  in  the  expression  you  have  just  made  of 
your  opinion,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  and  especially  of  myself, 
to  tender  to  our  distinguished  chairman  our  thanks  for  the  able 
way  in  which  he  has  presided  over  this  meeting.  It  is  to  me  a 
special  pleasure  that  Lord  Brassey  has  been  pleased  to  preside  on 
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ibis  occasion.  He  is  a  representative  Fingliflhrnan,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  party,  has  only  one  thought  in  his  heart  and  soul,  ajid 
that  is  the  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  country ;  and  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  over  one  which  is 
especially  to-day  given  up  to  India,  I  think  it  is  a  most  auspicious 
tldng  that  we  fi^ould  have  a  man  Uke  him  to  preside.  On  behalf 
of  you  all  I  venture  to  express  to  him  our  hearty  thanks. 

Lord  Bbabbet  :  I  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  your  kind  vote 
of  thanks,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  at  all  times  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  assist  this  Institute,  and  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVEBSAZIONE. 

Teb  Sixteenth  Annu&I  Conversazione  of  the  Boyal  Golonial 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter 
in  1882)  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall  and  the  adjacent 
Conservatory,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1889,  and  was  attended  by  b. 
highly  representative  concourse  of  colonists  and  their  friends, 
Dombering  about  2,500.  The  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice 
plants,  flowers,  and  fiags,  the  motto  of  the  Institute,  "The 
Qneen  and  United  Empire  "  being  conspicuously  displayed  in 
front  of  the  great  organ.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
played  a  selection  of  mueic,  and  the  London  Yocal  Union  sang 
glees  at  intervals  in  the  Boyal  Albert  Hall ;  and  the  band  of  the 
Boyal  Horse  Guards  (Blues)  played  in  the  Conservatory,  their 
programme  including  "  Hands  All  Bound,"  by  the  Poet  Laureate 
(a  Fellow  of  the  Institute),  and  "The  Empire  Flag,"  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie.  Befreshmenta  were  served  in  the  Conservatory 
cmsh-rooms.  A  series  of  water-colour  paintings  of  British 
Columbian  scenery,  by  Mr.  Lucins  B.  O'Brien,  President  of  the 
Boyal  Canadian  Academy,  were  on  view  in  the  East  Crash-room. 
The  guests  were  received  in  the  Arena  by  the  Bight  Hon,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Shr  Henry  Barkly, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Yica-Fresidents,  and  the  following  members 
of  the  Council:  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart.;  Sir  John  Coode, 
E.G.M.O. :  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  General  Sir  H.  G.  B.  Daubeney, 
G.C.B,  ;  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  Mr.  W.  Majmard  Farmer, 
Major-Goneral  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Henry  J, 
Jourdain,  C.M.G. ;  Lieut. -General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Nevilo 
Lubbock,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.O.M.G..  C.B. ;  Mr.  Jacob  Monte- 
fiore,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosse,  Dr.  John  Bae,  F.B.S. ;  Sir  Saul  Samuel, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith,  Sir  Charles  E.  F. 
Stirling,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  Dennistoan  Wood,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Youl, 
C.M.G. 
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APPENDIX. 


BANQUET  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  some  of  the  comments  in  Home 
and  Colonial  papers  on  the  proceedings  at  the  Banquet : — 

TtTnea, 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  presided  at  the  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  made  a  speech  in  his  fehcitous  vein,  and  he, 
together  with  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Enutsford,  testified  to  the  fervent 
loyalty  of  our  Colonies  ;  that  this  loyalty  is  a  reaUty  and  one  which  tends 
more  and  more  to  manifest  itself  in  concrete  embodiments,  no  one  who 
reads  the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt. 

DcUly  Telegraph. 

The  speeches  dehvered  last  night  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  **  coming 
of  age  '*  banquet  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  were  worthy  of  himself, 
of  his  audience,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  No  grander  theme,  in- 
deed, could  well  be  chosen  for  patriot  or  statesman  to  dilate  upon  than  the 
splendid  dimensions  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  vast  possibiHties  of  its 
future.  Of  these  His  Royal  Highness  is  well  quahfied  both  by  sympathies 
and  by  intimate  personal  knowledge  to  speak  with  just  appreciation,  and 
his  well-chosen  words  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  the  Greater  Britain  which  expands  under  other  skies 
than  ours,  absorbing  island  continents,  as  well  as  dominating  the  richest 
climes  of  the  teeming  and  gorgeous  East.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
joined  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  enlarging  upon  tlie  importance  of  our 
Colonies,  and  especially  dwelt  upon  the  duty  of  arranging  for  their 
effectual  defence  in  time  of  need.  What  will  be  the  early  practical  out- 
come of  this  and  other  efforts  to  strengthen  the  public  interest  in  the 
Colonies  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say ;  but  the  attention  now  drawn 
to  Colonial  matters  must  go  far  to  atone  to  our  fellow-countrymen 
beyond  sea  for  what  they  deem  to  be  a  long  period  of  previous 
neglect.  The  points  of  view  from  which  our  Colonial  Empire  is 
regarded  are  of  course  sentimental  as  well  as  practical,  and  the  states- 
man is  insensibly  swayed  by  both.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  without 
a  thrill  of  pride  and  exultation  the  development  of  those  vast  and 
varied  transmaritime  possessions  over  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  will 
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one  day  be  called  to  rule — poBsaBsions  which,  whether  baskmg  under 
tropic  skies,  or  bordering  on  the  frost-bound  North,  and  covered  with  its 
sombre  forests,  offer  boundlesa  oppoitunitieH  for  the  extension  of  tlie 
British  race,  language,  culture,  and  institutions,  and  the  production  of 

material  wealth  in  bewildering  variety  and  profusion. 

Morning  Pott. 

Englishmen,  it  has  been  asserted,  celebrate  every  occtirrence  with  n 
dinner,  and  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  members  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  should  on  Wednesday  signalise  the  twenty-firat  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in  the  usual  way.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  President,  occupied  the  chair.  His  speeches  are  ahnost 
invariably  felicitous  in  conception  and  expression,  but  two  which  he 
made  on  Wednesday  posseaB  an  importance  which  does  not  always 
attach  to  after-dinner  oratory,  even  when  it  proceeds  from  bo  excellent 
an  exponent  of  it  as  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  British  Crown.  The 
Prince  very  happily  and  very  opportunely  laid  stress  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Mother  Country  to  one  another,  and 
upon  the  improved  tone  of  the  relations  which  have  been  established 
between  them  since  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  certain  school  of  politicians  which  beUeved,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  our  Colonies  were  a  source  of  weakness  and  an  incum- 
brance to  US.  They  lost  si^t  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Mother 
Country  from  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  her  sons  bad  gone  forth 
to  conquer  and  to  colonise,  and,  like  a  harsh  parent  to  his  children,  they 
looked  forward  with  ill-concealed  eagerness  to  the  time  when  the 
Colonies  could  be  cast  off  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  limits 
of  the  British  Empire  could  be  confined  within  a  small  gronp  of  islands 
isolated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  some  pohticians  of  this  stamp 
still  remaining  amongst  as,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  uninfluential. 
Their  doctrines  have  been  exploded ;  the  edifice  of  ignominy  which  they 
endeavoured  to  erect  has  been  swept  away  by  the  ceaseleHs  current  of 
events ;  and  the  men  of  to-day  take  a  higher  view  of  our  national  duties 
and  lesponsibilities,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages,  of  Colonial  possessions. 
Between  the  Dnited  Kingdom  imd  ber  Colonies  there  is  now  nothing 
bat  sympathy.  '■  We  regard  the  Colonies,"  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  well 
said,  "as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  our  warmest  sympathies  are 
with  oor  brethren  beyond  the  seas.  .  .  We  aie,  in  fact,  a  vast  Enghsh 
nation,  and  we  shall  take  great  care  not  to  allow  the  emigrants  who  go 
forth  from  among  as  to  imagine  that  they  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  same  community  as  ourselves."  There  is  the 
true  British  ring  about  these  inspiriting  words,  the  ring  of  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  drove  the  sea-kings  of  old  forth  on  their  adven- 
turous voyages,  wliich  animated  the  Elizabethan  heroes,  and  which  has 
created  for  the  descendants  of  both  the  greatest  and  most  extensive 
Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

c  o 
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AVhcther  the  Colonies  will  ever  be  nnited  to  the  Mother  Country  hj 
ties  different  from  those  which  now  bind  them  together,  whether,  in 
fact,  a  vast  Imperial  Federation  will  ever  come  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  time  alone  can  answer. 
If  BO,  it  will  probably  be  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  hy  means  of  the 
gradual  development  of  circumstances  ;  certain  it  is  that  events  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  we  are  united  hy  mutoil 
interests  as  well  as  by  ties  of  affection.  Already  one-third  of  the  total 
exports  of  this  country  are  absorbed  by  the  Colonies,  and,  as  their  popu- 
lation is  augmented  by  inmiigration  and  by  natural  causes,  they  shcnld 
afford  a  continually  increasing  market  for  our  productions.  Another 
matter  connected  with  the  Colonies  upon  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
laid  considerable  stress  was  the  condition  of  their  local  forces.  In  a  lec- 
ture in  November,  1881,  Sir  Graham  Berry  urged  that  provision  for  full 
and  efficient  defence  was  as  essential  to  the  Colonies  as  to  Great  Britain, 
and  was  the  one  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  Binee 
that  date  a  certain  joint  scheme  has  been  arranged  for  the  fortification 
of  selected  spots  ;  but,  as  we  recently  pointed  out,  though  the  Colomes 
have  done  their  duty  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  forts,  the  Mother 
Country  has,  in  some  cases,  been  backward  in  fulfilling  her  part  of  the 
contract  and  providing  guns.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  discreditable  state  of  things  will  not  be  of  much  longer 
continuance,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  further  on  the  sobjeet. 
Whilst  the  Colonies,  however,  are  doing  all  they  can  for  their  own 
protection,  they  have  shown,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  well  pointed  oat,  a 
spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  Imperial 
interests  at  large  by  having,  during  our  recent  small  wars,  sent,  or  ofifered 
to  send,  troops  to  assist  us.  A  New  South  Wales  contingent,  as  we  aD 
remember,  took  part  in  the  Soudan  campaign,  and  other  Colonies  ofierod 
to  supplement  it.  Canadian  voyageurs  did  duty  in  the  Nile  expedition, 
and,  whilst  at  the  time  of  the  Dulcigno  demonstration,  Canada  offered 
to  place  Dominion  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  mihtary  authorities  of 
this  country,  South  Australia  made  a  similar  offer  during  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Those  are  pregnant  facts,  and  indicate  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  of 
sentiment  which  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies 
whilst,  taken  in  conjunction  witn  the  efforts  which  the  Colonies  are 
making  for  their  own  defence,  they  indicate  that  the  old  military  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  extinct  in  England's  sons 
beyond  sea.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Colonial  naval 
forces  should  not  yet  bo  very  extensive,  though  in  this  comiection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  Colonial  Conference  the  Australians 
undertook  to  contribute  an  annual  subsidy  for  ten  years  towards  the 
support  of  the  British  squadron  on  their  station.  The  various  local 
forces,  however,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  is 
practically  entrusted,  amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  men.  This  is 
a  significant  fact,  and  one  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind,'  for  these 
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foroes  will  iacrease  in  number  aa  time  goes  on,  cmd,  judging  of  the 
future  by  ttie  paat,  we  may  aseume  that  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
would  l>e  available  for  Imperial  purposes  it  required.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  in  this  nomber  is  included  the  men  who  are  in  some  distriota 
serving  as  mounted  police.  If  not,  there  le  here  a  source  from  which  a 
very  efficient  regiment,  or  couple  of  regiments,  of  cavalry  oonld  be 
rapidly  raised  in  an  emergency,  for  most  of  the  men  are  old  troopers, 
and  they  and  their  horses  are  alike  trained-  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, we  have  in  the  forces  which  "  our  brethren  in  the  Coloniea  "  have 
rused,  a  recognition  of  their  responsibihties  as  citizens  of  a  great 
Empire,  whilst  the  ofters  of  service  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Home  Government  apeak  volumes  for  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  Britain  beyond  aea,  and  for  the  thorough  good  feehng  uid 
mutoal  attachment  which  subsist  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
Colonies.  Each  day  cements  the  union,  and  the  opinion  of  the  political 
school  which  regarded  Colonial  dependencies  as  an  incubus  to  thia 
eountry  will  speedily  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Dmiy  Chronieh. 

Last  night  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  had  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole,  and  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Institute.  Though  originally 
founded  in  1868,  it  wasnot  imtil  fourteen  years  afterwards  that  it  obtained 
its  charter,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  date  that  its  pubUc  and  recognised 
career  must  be  reckoned.  Its  growth  during  that  period  has  been 
steadily  progressive,  the  membership  having  risen  from  800  to  over  8,000, 
tmd  the  annual  income  from  £1,000  to  more  than  J7,000,  besides  which 
it  owns  premisea  of  considerable  value.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  the 
president,  and  it  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  his  personal  exertions 
and  active  interest  that  the  Institute  haa  atttuned  its  present  position. 
Per  miiny  years  Hie  Boyal  Highness  haa  endeavoured  to  identify  himself 
with  all  that  appertains  to  Colonial  prospects  and  developments,  with 
each  a  degree  of  fervour  and  perseverance  that  he  can  claim  the  position 
of  an  authority  on  Colonial  matters.  During  the  eleven  years  that  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Institute,  the  Colonies  have  made  gigantic  pro- 
greas  in  all  that  constitutes  the  development  of  a  great  people  and  of 
prosperous  nationalities.  In  this  they  have  justified  the  chief  object  of 
the  Institute,  which  haa  ever  been  to  combat  the  unworthy  and 
erroneous  teaching  of  a  certain  and  greatly  discredited  school  of  poli- 
ticians, who  have  never  wearied  in  contending  that  Colonial  develop- 
ments were  and  must  ever  prove  a  source  of  weakness  and  an  encum- 
brance to  the  country  by  which  they  were  estahliahed.  More  intelligent 
views  now  happily  prevail,  and  the  true  position  of  a  Colonial  empire  ia 
more  oorreotly  apprehended-  Colonies  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
dependencies,  and  have  become  instead  integral  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
which  they  are  attached. 
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Obaerver* 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  he  always  sncceedsin  doing,  said  just  the  right 
things  at  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  last  Wednesday.  The  Institute,  which 
then  celebrated  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  foundation,  has  done  much  in 
the  time  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  Imperial  solidarity  is  a  Uving  force, 
or,  as  His  Royal  Highness  put  it,  that  Englishmen,  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  Colonies,  really  constitute  one  vast  nation. 

Evening  Standard, 

The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  the  other  night  at  an  anniversary  which 
has  an  exceptional  interest  for  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  outside  the 
British  Islands.    We  refer  to  the  Banquet  in  celebration  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  BoyaJ  Colonial  Institute.    The  health  of  the  Prince  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  the  representative  of  South  Australia,  and 
doyen  of  the  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies.    The  sentiments  which  his 
Boyal  Highness  expressed  in  reply  to  this  toast,  and  subsequently,  are 
sure  to  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  in  oiu*  Colonies  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.    Too  many  politicians  at  home  are  in  the  habit  of  ignoring 
the   Colonies ;  but  the  Prince,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  at  least  is  thoroughly  alive  to  their   supreme 
importance  as  integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire.  Quoting  Professor 
Seeley,  His  Boyal  Highness  said  that  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  remember  that  they  are  of  one  blood  and  one  religion,  and  that 
they  have  one  history  and  one  language  and  literature.    They,  in  fact, 
constitute,  with  the  people  of  these  Islands,  the  vast  English  nation  ;  and 
the  Prince  added  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  emigrants  who  have  gone 
out  from  our  midst  to  imagine  that  they  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  same  community  as  ourselves.     "  We  regard  the 
Colonies,"  said  His  Boyal  Highness,  **  as  an  integral  portion   of  the 
Empire,  and  our  warmest  sympathies  are  with  our  brethren  beyond  the 
seas,  who  are  no  less  dear  to  us  than  if  they  dwelt  in  Surrey  or  in  Kent " ; 
and,  he  added  the  memorable  words,  "  so  long  as  we  hold  together,  we 
are  unassailable  from  without.*'     We  have  faith  that — thsmks  in  no  small 
degree  to  the   Boyal  Colonial  Institute — the  statesmanlike  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  will  rule  the  policy  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Globe, 

The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  which  celebrated  its  majority  last 
night,  has  done  much  good  work  in  its  twenty-one  years  of  life.  As  the 
Prince  of  Wales  remarked,  the  pubUc  opinion  of  to-day  on  the  relations 
of  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country  differs  greatly  from  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  Institute  was  established.  The  change  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  exertions  of  that  association,  which  was  set  on  foot  very 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  combating  what  was  then  the  popular  view. 
The  notion  that  our  Colonies  are  encumbrances,  of  which  we  should  be 
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well  rid,  is  entertamed  by  no  reaponeible  politdcian  at  the  present  time, 
and  no  more  important  qneation  remains  to  be  solved  by  the  cominR 
generation  than  the  preservation  of  tbeintegrityandunityof  the  Empire. 
The  feeling  on  the  subject  is  as  strong  in  the  Coloniea  as  it  is  at  home. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  reminded  his  audience  at  the  Hdtel  Mdtropole  last 
night  of  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  both  by  Austrahana  and 
Canadians  of  their  readiness  to  assist  in  the  work  of  Imperial  defence. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one.  Lord  Cajnarvon, 
who  has  thooght  more  about  it  than  most  men,  is  t!ie  first  to  recognise 
this.  He  laid  stress  last  night  upon  the  necessary  conditions  of  that 
«loBer  onion  which  he  so  stron^^y  believes  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest 
both  of  England  and  the  Colonies.  The  miion  most  not  be  forced  for- 
ward by  a  single  horn;  in  advance  of  the  wishes  ot  the  colonists,  and 
Colooi^  self-governing  privileges  must  not  be  abbreviated  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  The  imperative  character  of  these  conditions  is  acknowledged 
by  all  reasonable  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  nobody  who 
has  reflected  at  all  closely  on  the  matter  can  be  nnimpressed  with  the 
formidable  character  of  the  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome.  The 
resolution  to  succeed,  however,  will  doubtless  point  the  way  to  success 
in  due  time,  though  even  the  next  step  is  hardly  plain  at  the  momeot. 
For  the  present,  the  dissemination  of  sound  views  on  Colonial  relations 
and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feehngs  with  the  colonists  cannot  be  too 
eedulously  pursued,  and  in  devoting  itself  to  this  worli  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  is  conferriDg  a  real  benefit  on  the  Empire. 


PaU  Mall  QaxetU. 

The  Boyal  Coloniid  Institute  came  of  age  last  night,  imd  the  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  Boyal  honours.  ThePrinoeof  Wales  made  no  fewer 
Hum  three  speeches  of  quite  miwonted  length,  all  of  them  pitched  in  the 
right  key.  "  We  regard  the  Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  QUI  warmest  sympathies  are  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas, 
who  are  no  less  dear  to  ns  thui  if  they  dwelt  in  Surrey  or  Eent."  So 
spoke  His  Boyal  Highness  in  the  tone  that  an  English  prince  should 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  he  is,  like  Prince  Bis- 
marck, "not  a  Goloniesman."  He  spoke  quite  plainly  of  the  "crudity  " 
of  the  notion  that  our  Colonies  are  a  source  of  weakness  to  ns.  He  did 
well  to  speak  out  in  that  way,  since  the  retention  ot  the  Colonies  is  not  a 
jiarty  matter,  althongh  we  fear  the  Prince  is  a  hltle  too  optimistic  in 
supposing  that  the  notion  he  condenmed  "  is  almost  entirely  exploded." 
But  nothing  has  helped  more  powerfully  to  knock  it  on  the  head  than 
the  patriotism  of  the  Australians,  who  ofiered  and  actually  sent  assist- 
ance during  the  Soudan  campaign.  The  Prince  of  Wales  paid  those 
Colonies  a  compliment  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  We  hear 
sometimes  of  the  "  growing  estrangement  of  the  Coloniea  " ;  but  so  long 
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M  colonists  are  as  anadons  to  fight  ior  our  common  Empire  as  ewegj 
actual  iuhabitant  of  these  islands,  there  is  not  much  to  fear. 

Colonies  and  India, 

The  splendid  function  by  which  the  coming  of  age  of  tjhq  Bs^jral 
Colonial  Institute  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  evening,  will  fpnn  a 
distinct  landmark  in  Goloniai  history.  Surrounded  as  he  was  bj  the 
crecim  of  what  might,  not  inaptly,  be  termed  the  Colonial  and  Jailan. 
'world  in  London,  the  BoyaJ  President  of  the  Institute  spoke  to  a. 
sympathetic  audience  when  he  referred  to  the  growth  and  life  of  this 
useful  Institution,  of  its  struggles  in  the  past,  its  victories  in  the  present, 
and  its  prospects  in  the  future.  There  cbh.  be  no  doubt  that,  lon^  and 
arduous  as  the  struggle  has  been  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  from  the 
first  been  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute^  tt«t 
organisation  has  now  reached  a  position  of  prominence  and  of  influsnee 
second  to  no  other  force  in  the  Colonial  Empire.  From  China  to  j^ni, 
as  the  expression  goes,  from  Hong  Kong  to  Tierra-del-Fuego,  in  the  TBSt 
prairies  of  the  Great  Canadian  North- West,  in  the  *'  back  blocks  **  of  the 
Australian  Continent,  and  under  the  shadows  of  the  Southern  Alps  in 
the  Greater  Britain  of  the  Antipodes,  in  the  Fijis  and  the  FaJklanda,  and 
in  the  frontier  jungles  of  our  Indian  Empire — Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  are  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  society,  or  leading  the 
van  of  pioneer  civilisation.  To  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  a 
kind  of  Colonial  Freemason,  and  the  fellowship  has  probed  its  way — 
thanks  to  the  sedulous  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have 
nursed  the  Institute  to  its  manhood — into  the  remotest  and  dimmest 
recesses  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  The  celebration  banquet  on  Wednesday 
evening  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  been  otherwise 
than  a  great  success. 

By  a  Canadian, 

Canada  was  not  represented  very  numerously  at  the  dinner,  but  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  manjr 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion.. 
There  were  not  more,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  than  about  half  a  dozen 
Canadians  present,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  graceful 
reference  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  great  progress  and  develop- 
ment that  have  taken  place  in  Canada  since  His  Eoyal  Highness  visited 
the  country  in  1859-60.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  Sir  Charles  Tnpper 
could  not,  owing  to  his  absence  in  Ottawa,  have  been  present,  for  he 
would  have  been  able  to  assure  the  Prince  that  his  memorable  visit  still 
lingers  in  the  recollections  of  the  people,  and  is  looked  back  upon  with 
feelings  of  affection  and  pride.  The  tribute  paid  by  His  Royal  Highness 
to  the  services  of  the  voyageurs  in  connection  with  the  Nile  Expedition 
will  awake  an  interest  in  many  a  little  village  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Manitoba — from  which  the  men  were  chiefly  taken;  and  the 
expression    of    opinion  from  the   Prince  of    "Wales  and  the  Dnke  of 
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Cambridge  that  the,  Colouiea  will  alin^  be  teady  to  Bi^iport  die  Uother 
Conntry  ia  time  of  trouble  or  of  need,  will  find  an  echo  all  over  Canada, 
as  well  aa  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Bj  the  way,  although  Canada 
was  not,  aa  is  mmally  the  case,  to  the  front  in  oonneotion  with  the 
onlerioal  part  of  the  proceedings,  the  masio  of  the  Dominion  waa  very 
mnch  en  evidene*  in  the  ezoallent  programme  performed  by  the  band ; 
and  I  noticed  the  ears  of  more  than  one  of  the  Caaadiane  present 
prioking  np  when  tickled  by  the  familiar  striuns  in  quflstioa. 

By  an  Old  AustrdUan. 

The  loot  few  years  have  seen  an  abnormal  nomba;  of  oelefaratiens 
BCHnewhat  after  the  character  of  the  function  by  which  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institnte  inaugurated  the  attainment  of  its  majori^  last  Wednesday 
night.  Her  Majesty's  Jnbilee,  the  Anstraliao  Centenary,  "Dingaans 
Day  "  in  Sontb  Africa,  the  coining  of  age  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Silver  Wedding  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  last,  bnt  not  least,  the 
important  celebration  which  this  week  has  crowned  the  eSerta  of  those 
sturdy  Colonial  enthiuiaste  who  iiave,  in  the  face  of  much  disoonrage- 
ment,  bnilt  np  the  now  worid-famed  and  popular  Boyal  Colonial  lusti- 
tnte.  Like  a  good  many  more  who  have  come  in  when  aU  the  hard  work 
was  oooomplished,  the  Prince  of  Wales  himsell  only  became  associated 
with  the  Institute  some  eleven  years  ago,  bat,  nevertheless,  his  presence 
at  the  head  of  affairs  has  naturally  been  extremely  popular  with  all 
classes  of  colonists.  TTin  Boyal  Highness  is  personally  familiar  with 
Canada  and  India,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Antipodean  Colonies  or  South  Africa.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
welcome  accorded  to  the  Prince  by  the  Fellows  on  Wednesday  was  of  an 
unusually  cordial  character.  The  company  was  a  most  representative 
one,  from  the  Colonial  view-point,  every  Colony — even  New  Guinea,  the 
newest  o(  our  Colonial  possessions — being  en  evidence.  The  various 
speeches  which  fell  to  the  Prince  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  were  well 
delivered,  and  His  Boyal  Highness  made  some  excellent  points,  all  of 
which  were  cordially  and  enthusiaatically  received  and  appreciated.  The 
mention  of  the  Sondan  contingent  fairly  "fetched"  the  company,  and 
more  particularly,  of  course,  the  New  South  Wales  folk,  who  were 
present  in  large  numbers.  The  celebration  of  Wednesday  night  was 
essentially  a  memorable  one,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  movement  which  boa  for  its  object  the  further 
strengthening  ol  the  bonds  which  bind  together  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

Home  Newt. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Colonial  Institute 
banquet  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  to  celebrate  its  coming  of  age,  and 
the  words  employed  by  the  various  speakers — by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Lord  Enutsford,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  and  others 
— will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  be 
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present.  The  function  was  a  testimony  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  Institute,  and  the  speeches  were  a  more  than  usually 
striking  exemplification  of  the  complete  change  which  has  overtaken  the 
views  of  Englishmen  in  recent  years  as  to  the  value  of  the  ColonieB. 
No  doubt  this  has  been  accomplished  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Institute, 
We  wish  that  Colonial  representatives,  other  than  accredited  agents, 
could  have  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  heard  the  glowing 
periods  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  orators,  and  the  ringing  cheers 
which  every  reference  to  the  expansion  and  the  importance  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  elicited.  We  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if  after  the 
remarks  of  the  President  there  is  not  a  larger  exodus  than  usual  of 
English  public  men  anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  personally  with  the 
aspect  and  condition  of  the  British  peoples  beyond  the  seas.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  regretted  the  fact  that  he  has  never  yet  had  an  opportimity  of 
visiting  Australia,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  a  rattling  speech  showed 
that  the  Colonies  were  of  more  importance  to  us  than  we  are  to  the 
Colonies.  If  we  shed  glory  on  them,  it  may  be  said  that  without  them 
our  glory  would  be  gone.  To  unite  us  in  ever-strengthening  bonds  is 
the  object  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  that  object  cannot  but  be 
materially  furthered  by  the  banquet  of  Wednesday  night. 

Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  banquet  in  the  Whitehall  Booms  of  the  Hotel  M^tropole.  The  com- 
pany was  a  very  distinguished  one,  and  the  event  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  the  present  season ;  for  it  is  the  first  festival  of  what  Lytton  called, 
"  the  gay  time  of  the  year,*'  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  present. 
His  BoyaJ  Highness  made  two  excellent  speeches,  in  which  he  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Colonies.  He  referred  in  special  words 
of  satisfaction  to  the  New  South  Wales  Contingent  and  its  services  in  the 
Soudan.  "  The  Institute's  motto,"  he  said,  '*  is  a  *  United  Empire,*  and 
I  doubt  not  that  its  constant  discussion  of  great  Colonial  questions,  and 
its  influence  on  public  opinion  through  the  wide  circulation  of  its  reports 
have  in  great  measure  contributed  to  bring  about  the  improved  feeling 
which  now  prevails  and  over  which  we  greatly  rejoice." 

Melbourne  Argus, 

The  banquet  given  in  the  AVhitehall  Booms  of  the  Hotel  M^tropole,  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  tlie  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  was  a  great  success.  The  company  numbered  nearly 
three  hundred,  and  comprised  men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
Mother  Coimtry  as  well  as  many  colonists  of  influence  and  position.  The 
after-dinner  oratory  was  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  owing  to  the 
prominent  part  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  opinions 
which  were  obviously  in  harmony  with  those  of  all  present. 


Ajrpeiidix. 


Soulh  Autlraliaa  Regitter. 

The  bonqnet  by  which  the  coming  of  age  of  tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
was  celebrated,  naturally  proved  a  distinct  social  success,  inasmuch  as 
His  Royal  Highnosa  the  Tricce  ot  Wales  was  in  the  chair.  In  propoainft 
the  toikst  of  tlie  evening,  that  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Prince 
said  that  it  had  dono  much  by  its  discusHian  of  Colonial  qneetions  and 
influence  on  public  opinion  to  bring  about  the  greatly  improved  feeUnf- 
Vi'hicli  now  prevails  upon  Colonial  matters.  The  banquet  was  of  such 
large  proportions  that  there  were  overflow  tables  in  the  Victoria  Boom 
of  the  M^tropole,  and  over  tliia  portion  bir  E.  T.  Smith  presided. 

South  Auttralian  Advertiicr. 

The  coming  of  age  banquet  of  tlie  Royal  Colonial  Institttte  was  one  ot 
the  biggest  dinners  of  the  sort  ever  given  in  London,  and  on  tlie  whole 
was  a  well-managed  and  snccessful  affair.  Tlio  applicatious  from  FoUowh 
wishinj;  to  be  preeenl  were  of  course  far  in  excess  of  the  possible  accom- 
modation, and  considerable  tact  had  to  be  exercised  by  the  Council  in 
order  to  avoid  Kiting  offence.  By  providing  an  overflow  dinner  in  one  of 
the  other  rooms  of  the  suite  a  large  number  anxious  to  be  there  were 
disposed  of.  The  Prince  looked  extremely  well  and  seemed  in  capital 
Dpirits.  His  three  speeches  were  of  unwonted  length,  and  as  one  of  the 
papen  says,  "pitched  in  exactly  the  right  key."  "We  regard  the 
Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  our  warmest  sympotJues 
are  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas,  who  are  no  less  dear  to  n«  than 
if  they  dwelt  in  Surrey  or  Kent."  Bo  spoke  His  Itoyal  Highnaa  ia  tb« 
iB  tbat  an  EufjiliBh  prince  should  speak. 

id  Commercial  Neaii  (Weittrn  A%rtraii»f. 

.!  .J  to  celebrate  the  com&w  <rf  ««■  ^Jj^  ^'f 
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tickets  was  fixed  at  the  somewliat  prohibitiye  figure  of  two  gaineaB,  but 
the  demand  for  them  was  so  great  that  it  was  foand  neoeaaacy  to  fimit 
the  issae  to  one  tioket  to  each  Fellow  of  the  Institate#  and  enron  than  lir 
mocB  applioaljona  were  received  than  could  be  met,  and  not  m  law  aiileni 
Imperial  Tnstitntites  were  on  Wednesday  lamenting  their  inabOitgp  to 
take.part  in  the  function*    As  it  was,  however,  the  oapchoity  of  the  lacfs 
and  magnificent  dining-room  known  as  the  Whitehall  Booon,  at  the  Hotel 
M^txopole,  was  taxed  to  overflowing,  and  some  forty  gentteaiefla  hftd  to 
be  content  with  a  back  seat  in  an  adjacent  apartment.     On  arriving  at 
the  scene  of  the  festivities  shortly  after  seven  I  conld  not  he^  being 
stmck  by  the  size  and  oharscter  of  the  company  assembled.     In  ail 
between  two  hundred  and  seventy  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  gneata 
put  in  an  appearance.     Among  them  were  leading  representativea  of 
both  political  parties,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Bosebery,  IJord  Knnta- 
ford.  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Herschell,  Lord  Eimberley,  the  Dnke  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Ohilders  and  Lord  Brassey.    In  bust,  the  Calnnet 
Ministers,  past  and  present,  numbered  nearly  half  a  score.     Of  comae 
all  the  official  Colonial  representatives  had  gathered  in  full  force,  and 
the  display  of  Colonial  orders  was  such  as  almost  to  abash  modest 
private  individuals  who  had  not  yet  had  the  fortune  to  win  or  poaaibly 
the  desire  to  wear  these  distinctions.    Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  has 
done  more  for  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  than  any  other  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  secretary  (Mr.  J.  S.  0*HaIloran)  did  not  conceal  their 
gratification  at  the  success  which  they  had  scored,  and  naturally  were 
somewhat  prone  to  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Institute,  when  a  banquet  on  such  a  scale  as  the  present  seemed  bat  an 
idle  dream  except  to  the  most  sanguine.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  pat  in 
an  appearance  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  7.80.     So  xanch 
for  the  influential  nature  of  the  gathering.    The  other  point  which  struck 
me  most  in  connection  with  it  was  the  conspicuous  absence   of   the 
Canadian  element.    His  journey  to  Canada,  of  course,  explains  the  non> 
attendance  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  but  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Dominion  had  no  other  representatives  than  Mr.  Colmer,  Mr. 
McLeod  Stewart,  and  Major  du  Pont.    Of  course  at  this  season  of  the 
year  one  does  not  expect  to  find  many  Canadians  in  town.     The  trath 
nevertheless  is  that  Canada  somehow  or  other  has  never  extended  to  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  the  sympathetic  support  which  has  been  forth- 
coming from  Australia  and  South  Africa.    "  If  we  had  to  trust  to  Canada 
for  members,'*  Mr,  0*Halloran  truly  said  to  me,  "  we  should  be  simply 
nowhere.'*    And  yet  it  isn't  too  much  to  claim  for  Canadians  that  they 
are  quite  as  much  in  accord  with  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Institute 
as    their    fellow-colonists    at    the    antipodes.     The  dinner    itself  was 
well   worthy  of  the  reputation    which  the  Hotel  M^tropole  has  won. 
Viands  and  wines  were  alike  excellent,  and  not  a  single  complaint  can  be 
made  of  the  service.    The  same  praise  cannot,  however,  be  bestovred 
upon  the  subsequent  speeches.    The  Prince  was  happy  enough  in  pro. 
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posing  the  firat  two  toasts,  and  it  would  bo  strange  if  lamiliarit;  with 
the  task  didn't  induce  a  certain  degree  of  eSoiancy  in  anbinitting  the 
health  of  the  Qaeen  and  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  ' 
Of  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  and  Jjord  Charles  Beretford's  hanmguee  little 
need  be  said  bayond  the  remaik  that  they  ware  of  the  osnal  patteni. 
Both,  and  especially  Lord  Charles,  were  sure  of  a  hearty  reoeptiMi. 
The  Prinoe,  however,  scarcely  came  up  to  expeotatiooa  when  he  rose, 
a  Uttk  later  on,  to  submit  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Boyal  Cdlonial  Institnte."  The  address  waa  read  from  manasoript,  and 
was,  I  admit,  a  fairly  good  TBttima  of  the  work  of  the  Inatitnte,  and 
breathed  quite  the  right  spirit  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
Colonies.  Bat  it  lacked  fire,  and  ecaroely  extended  the  reoognition  due 
to  the  laboDTB  of  those  to  whom  the  Bocaeaa  of  tho  Inatitnte  are  owing. 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Enntsford  followed,  the  former  with  a  some- 
what dry  historical  diaqnisition,  and  the  latter,  tboogh  by  no  means  an 
ideal  after-dinner  speaker,  dwelt  briefly  bat  happily  upon  the  natural 
forces  which  link  Qreater  Britain  to  the  Mother  Conntry.  There  wore 
load  calls  for  Lord  Bosebery,  but  they  were  nttered  in  vain.  The  Prince 
gave  the  signal  for  departora,  and  a  few  minutes  bef(»e  eleven  the  com- 
pany began  to  disperae.  I  ought  to  mention  that  Uiere  were  otHs  two 
Canadian  references  in  the  Prinee's  epeeohea.  Alluding  to  his  visit  to 
Canada,  His  Boyal  Highness  said  that  since  that  time  the  North 
American  Colonies  had  changed  enoimonaly  and  developed  immensely, 
BO  mnoh  so  that  if  he  were  to  revisit  them  he  would  scarcely  reoognise 
them.  In  giving  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire  "  the 
Prince  also  incidentally  referred  to  the  help  given  by  the  Canadian 
voyagenrs  during  the  Nile  expedition,  and  the  offer  of  a  Canadian  con- 
tingent at  the  time  of  the  Dnloigno  demonstration. 


The  Dominuin  Uttuiraled  (Canada). 

The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  celebrated  its  coming  of  age  by  a  banquet, 
at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  been  President  for  some  ten  years 
occupied  the  chair.  The  occasion  naturally  ofiered  opportunities  for 
surveying  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Institute's  share  in  it  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-one  years.  The  speeches  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Enntsford,  Shr  Arthur  BIyth, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, while  touching  on  a  variety  of  questions,  Imperial  and  Colonial, 
were  at  one  in  advocating  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  No  one  who  baa 
followed  the  career  of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  in  its  annual  proceedings, 
can  deny  that  it  has  been  a  widelj-felt  power  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
It  has  brought  the  Colonies  nearer  in  interest  and  sympathies  to  the 
Motherland  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  has  very  materially  modified 
the  opinions  of  statesmen  and  the  public  at  home  as  to  the  position, 
importance,  and  destinies  of  the  Colonies. 
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Cape  Argus  {Home  Edition). 

The  banquet  held  to  celebrate  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute's  ooming 
of  age  was  marked  by  exceptional  iclatj  and  was  in  every  respect  worthy 

.  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  President  of  the  Institute,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  graced  the  festive  board,  supported  on  either  hand  by 
his  illustrious  relative,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Enatslord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Three  previous  Colonial  Ministers, 
the  Earls  of  Eimberly  Carnarvon  and  Bosebery,  and  a  host  of  Imperial 

'  and  Colonial  statesmen,  Governors,  ex-Governors,  and  Agents-General 
were  numbered  amongst  the  guests.  South  Africa  was  well,  although 
not  numerously,  represented.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  ideal  chairman 
for  a  gathering  of  this  description.  His  suavity  of  manner  is  quite  xm- 
surpassable,  and  he  succeeds  in  saying  just  the  thing  that  is  wanted  and 
no  more.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  proposed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blyth,  the  Prince  gave  assurance  of  the  interest  which  he  has 
always  taken  in  the  Institute  and  all  that  concerns  the  Colonial 
possessions  of  the  Crown.  He  regretted  that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the  Colonies,  and  in  that  respect  he  rather 
envied  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  Prince  having  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  visits  being  paid  to  the  great  Colonies  by  British 
statesmen.  Lord  Knutsford  jocularly  remarked,  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  that  he  took  tbis  as  a  reproof  to  himself,  for  although  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  he  had  only  seen  two  of  our  Colonies,  and 
these  were  Malta  and  Hehgoland.  The  Princess  chief  oratoricsd  effort 
was  called  forth  by  the  toast  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute.'*  He  gave  a  concise  and  interesting  euscount  of  the  objects  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  success  which  it  had  achieved  in  promoting 
them.  The  patriotic  toasts  presented  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with  an 
opportunity  to  descant  on  the  value  of  the  army  from  the  Colonial  stand- 
point, as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  navy.  He  also  renewed  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  generous  offers  received  from  various  Colonies  of 
assistance  in  our  recent  wars.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  a  sprightly 
speech,  dealing  with  the  naval  programme  of  the  Government.  He  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  what  the  Government  proposed  to  do.  What  he 
complained  of  was  that  they  had  given  no  clear  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  proposing  it.  He  wished  the  Government  to  explain  in  what 
respect  they  conceived  that  the  position  of  affairs  had  changed  in  the 
last  few  years  so  as  to  necessitate  this  new  expenditure.  Lord  Charles 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  pressing  these  points,  all  the  more 
as  it  was  evident  that  he  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  audi- 
ence. Everyone  is  agreed  that  we  ought  to  possess  a  strong 
navy,  but  what  guarantee  do  we  have  that  the  increase  of  strength 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  contemplated  extra  expenditure  ?  That  is 
the  point  which  Lord  Charles  must  try  to  elucidate  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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Early  Daum  (British  8herbro\  West  Africa), 

The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  its  twenty-first  anniversary  at  the 
Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  presided  over  by  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  of  the  Institute.  There  was  a  large 
as  well  as  a  very  grand  gathering,  it  appears,  on  the  ocoasion,  and  from  the 
many  toasts  and  speeches,  it  would  seem  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  and  Unity  of  Empire  was  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members,  while,  indeed,  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  desire  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  material  advancement  of  Her  Majesty^s  Colonies.  The 
Institue  has  really  been  a  success  from  the  beginning,  it  would  appear 
at  a  glance  at  the  report  of  the  Council,  dated  March  19,  1889,  which 
has  been  received,  and  is  now  on  our  table.  The  receipts  of  the  Institute 
have  increased  from  year  to  year  with  few  exceptions.  But  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Institute,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  its  wonderful  influence 
in  shaping  and  uniting  of  the  British  Empire,  the  highest  earthly  end 
doubtless  to  be  achieved,  by  all  British  subjects. 
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ier  Psjwt^'s  gid^al  (!C|arter  cf  Intorpflratm 


DATED    26tb   SEPTEMBEB,   1882. 


dfCtOna^  by  the    grace    of   God,   of   the  Unitecl 

Eingdom     of     Great     Britain    and    Ireland,  Qaeen 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  CO  all  tO 
tDl)Ont  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting, 

^f)ttt^  His  Botal  Highness  Albebt  Edwakd, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Geaoe  the  Dueb 
OF  Manchester,  K,P.,  have  by  their  Petition,'  humbly 
represented  to  us  that  they  are  respectively  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  established  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society  are  in  varioas 
ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a  place  of  Meeting. 
Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading  papers,  holding 
discussions,      and    undertaking    scientific     and    othar 


dngniries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned,  to  promote 
the  increase  and  difinsion  of  kno'wiedge  respecting  as 
well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and  Possessiona,  as 
Qor  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent 
nnion  between  the  Mother  Coontry  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  wonld  enahle 
the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectnallj  attained,  and 
wonld  be  for  the  pnblic  advantage  if  We  granted  to  His 
Boyal  Highness  Albebt  EnwAnn,  Pbinoe  of  Wales, 
E.G.,  WiLLUH  Drogo  Montagu,  Bdee  of  Maitohebteb, 
E.F,,  and  the  other  Fellows  of  the  said  Sooiei;,  Oar 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Sfnll  tOljfttajB  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedolonsly 
pnrsned  the  objects  for  which  it  was  foanded  by 
collecting  and  diffusing  information;  by  publishing  a 
Jonmal  of  Transactions ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of 
Works  relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies 
and  Possessions,  and  to  India;  by  forming  a  Mnsenm 
of  Colonial  and  Indian  prodnctions  and  mannfactnres ; 
and  by  midertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  ingoiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

S^OiO  knotD  ^e  that  We,  being  desirons  of  en- 
couraging a  design  so  laudable  and  salntaiy,  of  Oni 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have 
willed,  granted  and  declared,  and  DO  by  these  presents 
for  Us^  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare 
in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : — 
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1.  Hi8  BoTAL  Highness  Albebt  Edwabd,  Peikob. 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Gbaoe  the  Duke  of  Manohesteb, 
and  such  other  of  Oar  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of   the    Boyal  Colonial    Institute,    and 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal^ 
with  full  power  and  authority  to   alter,   vary,    break, 
and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,   and  by  the 
same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Ub, 
Our  heirs  and    successors,   and  be   for  ever  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold 
and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  goods  and 
chattels  whatsoever,  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate   as  efifectually  for 
all  purposes  as  any  other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
not   being  under  any  disability,  might  do  in  their  re- 
spective concerns. 

2.  Cfje  iRopal  Colonial  3[n»titUte  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
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Bame  at  the  time  of  the  pnrchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  inclading  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  Hoase,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  som  of  Ten  Teodband 
FomiDs.  9nO  JQQC  DO  hereby  grant  Ooi  especial ' 
Licence  and  anthority  nnto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
onto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  saccessors 
any  messnages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the  annual 
valne  aforesaid. 

d.  CtietC  shall  be  a  Conncil  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
sud  Conncil  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Oar  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

^  Cltece  shall  be  a  President,  Yice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Cooncillors ;  and  the  Secretary 
if  honorary. 

6.  His  Boyal  Highness  Albebt  Edwabo,  Pbikob 
OP  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Tice-Presldenta  and 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 
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,  6.  3  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institate 

Bhall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer^  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  mlee 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institate^ 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  aiSiEdrs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  tE\^t  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  C[)C  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
until  and  except  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  Cl)0  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
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may  manage  and  superintend  all  ofihei  afikirs  of  the 
Instatate,  and  appoint  and  diBmiss  at  their  pleasoie  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  serrants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  mies  of  the  Institute,  do  all  snch  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objecte  of  the  InsUtote. 

10.  Cb8  Oonncil  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditore,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  eveiy  felloir  of  the  Listitnte  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  C!)S  Oonncil  may,  vith  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persona  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer 
of  such  property  necessary  for  the  porposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
cmless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

12.  IQO  Eule,  'BuedatD)  EesOlUtion  or  other 
proceeding  i^all  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
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General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statntes  of  Oar  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

in  WiitnZSfi  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

WLitnZBfi  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 


OARDEW. 


LIST  OP  FELLOWS. 


(Thon  ma^ed  *  kre  Banonry  FeUom.) 
rrhoae  mtu^ed  t  iivn  oompoiiiuled  for  Ufa.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

I,.AuaUBTVH 

Junior  United  Strviee  Club,  Charlii  StrMt,  8.W. 
Adams,  Hurt,  47,  Xontrott  Oardent,  Watt  Emtingtm,  W, 
tAoAV,  Sift  CharTiH  H.,  Bakt.,  S,Nev)  Square,  Lincoln't  Inn,  W.Ci  and 

Blair-Adam,  KinTO»-ihire,  N.B. 
A'DiAKi,  JoBN,  57,  SeUiis  Pari,  N.W. 

Addi*lci,Sib  Auovstu*  J.,  E.C.H.6.,  The  Ladgt,  Sfingham,  Leatherhtad. 
ADI.IB,  IsiDOR  HxHRT,  S9,  Invomtti  Terract,  Bayt\Bat«r,  W.  ;  and  IS, 

Ci>I<tnan  Btriet,  S.O. 
Aoo-Oardnbb,  J.  T.,  H.F.,  Oarlton  CbA,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Abidb,  Edward  T.,  101,  L«tdmhaU  Street,  E.G.;  and  Malta. 
ArrcHieoit,  Datid,  6,  P&mbridgt  Bquari,  Bayneafar,  W. 
AiTRiN,  Alixandrr  H.,  8,  TgmpU  Oaritne,  S.  0. 
Alcock,  Jobk.  ILI,  Oam/tridf  Qardent,  Nirrtk  Kmlington,  W. 
tAiiDiHBOVKH,  JoaiPB  FRANK,  91.  Duntton't  Baildmg;  8l.  Dunitan'i 

Htii,  B.C. 
Aliiandir,  Jahm,  14,  Attwood  Scad,  Bovtk  Knuinfton,  B.W, 
Alorb,  John,  6,  Qlsndoirar  Place,  B.W. 

AiAAH,  John,  Chariton  Court,  nr.  8tain*»  ;  and  6,  Xark  Lane,  B.C. 
Allin,  Gbablrb  H.,  17,  Well  Wali,  Hampttead,  S.W. 
Allport,  W.  H.,  63,  St.  Jamu'e  Btreet,  B.W. 
Au.Hirp,  W1T.LIAM  JiHRi,  F.B.A.B.,  14,  Finiburi/  Ciraa,  S.C. 
Almond,  Oaftain  Tbomas  H.,  F.E.A.B.,  10,  Pembury  Avsthm,  TaUmham, 

It./  and  Quciru2and  OoiMmnMnt  Ofiee,  1,  Wettminiter  Ohambere,  S.W. 
Akdrbsoh,  a.  W.,  Oriental  CUib,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
fANDlBWH,  Kdwasd  B.,  Ths  BrUieh  and  Vni  Zealand  Mortgage  and 

Ageney  Carnpany  (Limited),  1,  Qreat  Wincht^er  Street,  ^  f. 
Andcrsoa,  Bir  Jahis,  EaaMm  Telegmph  Oompuij,  Limitod,  Winehetter 

Boxtee,  60,  OU  Broad  Stmt,  g.O. 
AxDiraOH,  jAMia,  Ayleiford  Seuee,  Wimbledon, 
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Amdebson,  Jamxs  H.,  87,  Queen  Viettma  Street,  E.O.  /  and  RueeeOimfe, 

SUreatham,  8.W. 
1876    Anderson,  W.  J.,  84,  Westhoume  Terrace,  W. 
1889    Ansdell,  Oarbol  W.,  Farm,  Field,  Horley,  Surrey. 
1886    Applbbt,  Chables,  89,  Cawnon  Street,  E,C. 
1878    Abbuthnot,  Libut.-Colonbl  G.,  B.A.,   6,   Belgrave  Place,   8.W,g  tutd 

Carlton  Clvh,  8.W. 
30    1881    Abcheb,  Thomas,  G.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Qaeensleund),  1,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
1868    Abotll,  His  Grace  tub  Duke  or,  K.G.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodg;  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W, 
1883    Abiutaoe,  James  Bobbrtson,  79,  St,  Qeorgife  Road,  S.W, 

1878  Abmttage,  George,  59,  Queen* e  Gate,  S,W, 

1888  Armttage,  G.  F.,  4,  Kensington  Square,  W, 

35    1888    fARMTTAGE,  Oscar  Ferdinand,  M.A.,  69,   Queen's  Gate,   8.W» ;  and 

Isthmian  Club,  Piceadilly,  S.W. 
1886    Abhburt,  James,  Ca/rlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W.;  and  6,  Eastern  Terrace, 

Brighton. 
1874    Ashley,  Hom.  Eyeltn,  61,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W.;  and  2,   Hare   Coyirt, 

Temple,  B.C. 

1879  AsHWOOD,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Coa  ^  Co.,  16,  Charing  Croef^  B.W. 

1889  AsTLE,  William  G.  D.,  8,  Finch  Lane^  B.C. 

40    1888    fAsTLETOBD,  JOSEPH,  Stafford  Rouse,  Caterham  Valley. 
1874    fAiKiNSON,  Ghables  B.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
1888    Atkinson,  Fredebio  W.,  6,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879  Attlee,  Henrt,  10,  Billiter  Square,  E.  C. 

1886    Aubebtin,  John  James,  38,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
45    1887    Austin,  Hugh  W.,  84,  Shooter's  HUl  Road,  Blackheath,  8.E. 

1880  Badcock,  Philip,  4,  Aldridge  Boad,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879  Baden-Powell,  Sib  George,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  8, 

St.  Qeorgtfs  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  S.  W» 

1883  Bailet,  Fbank,  69,  Mark  Lane,  B.C. 

1888  Baillie,  James  B.,  Oreen  Park  Chambers,  90,  Piccadilly,  W, 

50    1888  tBAiLLiE,  Bichabd  H.,  Royal  Thames  Tacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

1882  fBAiLWABD  A.  W.,  8,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1886  fBALDWiN,  Alfred,  WUden  House,  near  Stourport. 

1884  Balfour,  B.  B.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland. 
1878  Balfour,  John,  13,  Queen's  Qate  Place,  S.W. 

55    1885    Balme,  Charles,  61,  Basinghall  Street,  B.C. 

1881  tBANKS,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland. 
1878    Banner,  Edward  G.,  The  la/iade,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 

1880  Barclay,  Sir  Colyille  A.  D.,  Bart.,  C.M.G.,  11,  Rue  Franeoie  1^, 

Champs  Blifsies,  Paris. 

1889  Baring-Gould,  F.,  1,  Onslow  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 

60    1877    Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.O.B.,  1,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing* 
ton,  S.W. 
1884    Barnard,  H.  Wyndham,  118,  PaU  Mail,  S.W. 
1868    Barr,  £.  G.,  76,  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W. 

1883  Babbatt,  Walteb,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants. 


Resident  FeUowt. 


Bust,  Jaheb,  Teapor,  Worthingi  and  110,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Baitik,  AtEiANDEK  B.,  Auitralian  Joint  Slotk  Bank,  i.  King  mUtam 

Street,  E.C. 
BuTiK,  Chaklis  E.,  24,  Ryder  Btrtti,  S.W. 

Bazlbt,  GtUDXEU  SEUxeTfAN  Balhfrop  Castle,  Fairford,  Oiotue^erthiTB. 
BeALKT,  SaUUBl,  20,  Femhrid-ic  Gtir^--nn,  W. 
tBKANEV    iIo,N'     JaMSs   GKoiusB,   M.D.,   M.L.O.,   CoUtiu  Sir<M   Sati, 

Metioarne,  AuetraUa. 
UcAUCEiAMP,  KoBATTo,  The  MowtT  HouM,  Eaet  Orituttad. 
Skuwell,  CouuANUKtt  G-  F-,  B.N.,  core  o/  Barnt  o/  Ifea  South  Wale', 

6*.  OiJ  Broad  Street,  £.€. 
BsnoN,  HiBBY  C.  (Agenb-aeneral  for  Bcitiali  Colonibia),  S,  Adanuon 

Boad,  South  Hampntead,  N.  W.,  and  33.  Finttniry  Circia,  E.C. 
Bnoo,  F.  FAiTHFULt,  Barth-itofifui  Hovae,  E.C. 
Bblcheb,  Rev.  SiiVMEft,  Dodiam  Viivirage,  Batrkhnnt. 
BiLiiELD,  IJEkBKHr,  SlroTid,  Bidefird,  NoriL  Peroa. 
BiLa&tVE  DalkimflE,  J.,  6,  Hare  Coitrt,  Temple,  E.C. 
tBlLL,  D.  W     WoodbeTTy  Eotae,  Woodbeny  Dotm,  N.i   and  li,  Milton 

Strtet,  E.C. 
Brix,  Bib   Fuxcie  Dillon,  E.C.H.O.,  O.B.  (Agent- 0«ii«i»]  for  Nen 

ZeaUnd),  13.  VicU,ria  Btr^l,  S.W. 
Bau,  H.  T.  Uackbkzii,  F.B.S.L.,  4,  CUmttand  Boad,  Ealinii,  W.t  and 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Bkll,  John,  13,  Penchv-nh  Avmtne,  E.C. 

Bell,  MabmaddKB,  ManjviUe,  Kinvara,  Co.  Qalaay,  Ireland, 
+IiEJ,L,  T>!oi(Afi,  1-t,  mUon  Street,  E.C. 
Bell,  Major  Wilt.ub  Mobeihon  40,  Pall  XaU,  B.W. 
Besjauik,  LoniH  Alvhed,  114,  Sulheria^d  Aventu,  Maida  Vala,  W. 
tUKKSON,  Akthub  II..  62,  hudgaie  Hill.  E.C. 
BebBT,  Sib  GbaBaN,  ELC.M.Q.  (A^ent-Goufral  for  ViotAcia.),  IS,  7ictotia 

Street,  S.W. 
Betuell,  Chaulek,   SIl«5nMrt  Route,   Saroldttone  Boad,   South    Ken. 

lington.S.W. 
BeTiiELL,  CoiiKAHDEB  Q.  B.,  ILK.,  U.P.,  43,  Curton  Blrect,  Xayjair,  W. ; 

and  Rife,  Hotdernesi,  Yorkihire. 
Bbtak,  Fbakcih  Auqchtdb,  59.  Princft  Oate,  8.  W. 
Betan,  William  Aehine,  41,  RTUtell  Road,  Ktmington,  W. 
Bewice,  Thomas  J.,  Su/oJi  Hcu*^',  Laartnce  Founltuy  Bill,  E.C. 
BiDDtscuUBE,  J.   B.,  Mmrt.   Sandereon,   Broi.  4*   Co.,  himittd,   101, 

LeQdenkaa  Strtet,  B.C. 
QfT-h,  Chables,  J.F.,  FarUy  Hall,  near  ChtadU,  StaffoTdehir: 
Birch,  Sir  Aktuub  N.,  K.C.M.Q.,  Bank  of  gngland,  Bwlt'ngton  Oar. 

den*,  W. 
BiscHorr,  Chablkb,  23,  WeMtboumo  Sqttar*,  W, 
Blaciuouu,  The  Biuut  Hon.  Lord,  Q.C.H.G.,  Atbmoum  Club,  S.W.i 

and  Jilachfotd,  Ivijhridge,  Devon. 
BtACK,  Sdroeon-Majob  Wu  Galt,  2,  Qeorge  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  lb,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Blaike,  D.  p.,  10,  8t.  awilhin'*  Lane,  B.C. 
BuCKLT,  ObablU  Abhols,  61,  King  WilUam  Btrtit,  E.G. 
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Bltth,  Sir  ixnut,K.CJi.Q.,  C 

16,  Vietm^  Stnet,  a.W. 
Bl»th,  Willmw,  8,  Ormt  WmehtiUr  Slrsrt,  E.O. 
BoHK,  ffiLLuv,  23,  Old  Jawrv,  S.C. 
BoLLINO,  FttiNCis,  2,  taurence  Poimtiiav  J^'M,  S.C. 

BoHFAH,  HiNBY  Masun   Q.C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  iibtii^don  OttMi,  OtMrill 

Jtood,  Hampfiead,  W,  If. 
BoHNKv    FBEbEBic,  Collon  HoKK,  naor  Buftlty ;    and  Oncniat  CM, 

Ha»OVlT  SqiiOTB.    W. 
BONWICK,  JiMKS,   roiTO   r<»TO,  SoU^h  Foi*,    UppfT  NoTWDod,  BJ. 

BoouB,  QsoBOB  W.,  JforcanWe  iJanJ;  <,^  JuflmJia,  89.  LottOard  8hwl. 

X-0.     <ind  Coviberton,  Chiilt\unL 
BonrmriCK,  Sib  AlobBnuh  Bart.,  M.P.,  ISO,  Piccadilly,  ir; 
■tBDBTON  Rev.  N.  A.  U     M.A.,  flumeli  Vicarat/t,  Cambridge 
tBosTOCK,  HBWin,  TJie  Hermitage,  Walton  Heafh,  gpeom. 
Hqult,  -Wm.   HqLkkh,  23,  Ortat  St.  Edtn's.  E.O. 
tBont-ron,  Haholij  E.   M.A.,  Coppsi  HaU,  ToUendga,  HarU. 
tBoutTON,  8.  B.,  Copped  Jlall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
BOUBNI,  HkNst,  hoennov^U.  ifead  Vale,  lUilhiU,  Snrrey. 
Borasi.  n.  R.  Fos,  41,  JVi^y  JJood,  Bedford  Park.  Chiawiek. 
BootNE,BTEPHiH,F.S^,  IFiiUtn^ton,  SurrMf. 
BowxN,  Tat  Biaar  Hon.  Sib  Oborok  F.,  Q.O.M.Q.,  76 

3.W. 
BoiTBiKi^  Aloibnoh  0.,  SO,  Saton  Place,  8.W. 
BovD,  James  H.,  Devrnthire  dvb,  Bt.  Jamu'e  Sireet,  a.W. 


Bbaddku.,  TnoMAs,  C.M.G.   1?  Oln,b,iry  Road,  Weit  Kentingttm,  W. 
Bbaodos.R.K  C.  AgBnt-6enerftl(orT.uiinanU),5,  I'iftoria  Sirmrt  8,W. 
BsADPoaD,  Fbancw  Kichard.  ' 

Brah1>on,  HbNBV  Evdihigb,  Carlton  Eoad,  Putney,  8.  W. 
BSASBlT,  The   Etqht  Hon    Lobd,  K.C.B.,   24,  Pari   Lane,   W  ■  and 

Xormanhvr'l  Court,  B:itlle. 
Bbabbbv,  Uok.  Tbomas  Allndtt,  24,  Park  Lane,  W. ,  and  2forma-A,r., 

Court,  Battle. 
Bail,  John  Geobob,  5D,  Qretham  Street,  t'.C. 

aWKv.!i.  CoiiuiNr'F.'B,WALnBBon,R.II . , tare ttf Meeeri.Woodhttid S-Co. 

•U,  Charing  Cruis,  S  W.     and  Uniled  Service  Cl«.h,  S.  W.  ' 

Bbiqbt,  Chahlks  E.,  C.M.G.,  16,  Cattr^ld  Oardtnt,  SoutK  E'«iu.,ut„ 

S.»'      and  Wyndham  CM,  S.W  ^       ' 

Bhight,  Sabdil,  6,  Siukiemn  Street,  Liverpool ;  and  Raleigh  Clvh,  Stgei^ 

BaiscorpWiLLi AM  Abtbcb,  B(.Jamei'«  PoIa«  Chambere,  Rydar  Street  S  W 
liui-iTow,  H,  J.,  West  Lndijs,  llerUii  Heath.  ' 

littOAU,  CnAHLKS  Hbnsv  CaelU  Tiiw,  Weybrul.j,'  Surrey. 
Ubocsi.bhI'BSt.  Edwabd,  J.P„  Kinnereley  Manor,  Reiyate. 
Bbodbibh,  Kknbic   B.,  care  of  Bank  of  Avttralana,   4,  ThraadneedU 

Street,  E.C. 
Bboouik,  Iahbi,  Beaiiank  Houee,  Porihcawl,  near  Bridgend,  Qlamorgon- 
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Year  of 
BlectioD 

1834 

\0    1880 
1879 


1888 
1887 

1881 

^5  1884 
1881 
1882 
1874 
1886 

;o  1885 
1881 
1884 
1886 
1883 

>5  1882 
1887 
1879 
1883 
1877 

k)  1876 
1887 
1884 

1884 

1886 
35  1885 
1871 
1886 
1885 
1889 
fo  1868 
1882 
1887 

1878 

1881 
'S  1886 
1889 
1881 
1880 
1888 


Brooks,  Majob-Qbnbral  Bdwabd,  R.E.,  65,  Wf/nnstay  Oardene,  W,; 

cmd  United  Service  CZu6,  PaU  Mall,  8,W. 
Brooks,  Henbt,  MowU  Orove,  OreenhiU  BoeLd^  Hampstead,  N.W. 
t  Brooks,  Herbkbt,  9,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W,;  amd  St,  Pet&r*8  ChamberSf 

Corr^ill,  E.G. 
Brooks,  K  Tabor,  St.  Peter^e  Chambers,  Comhill,  E.O. 
Brooks,  Sir  William  Gunliffb,  Bart.,  M.P^  5,  Qrotvenar  Square,  W, ; 

and  Forest  of  Olen-Taria,  Aboyne,  N.B. 
tBROOKBS,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  The  Grange,  Nightingale  Lane^ 

Clapham,  8.W, 
Brown,  Arthur,  St,  Elmo,  Oalvevley  Park  Gardens,  Tunhridge  Welle, 
Brown,  Altrbd  H.,  St,  Elmo,  CalveHey  Park  Gardens,  Twibridge  WeUs, 
Brown,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  15,  Haverstoek  Hill,  N,W, 
Brown,  Oharlbs,  135,  Wool  E»eha/nge,  Coleman  Street,  E.O, 
Brown,  Gboroe,  London  and  South  African  Exploration  Oo,,  Limited, 

19,  Finsbury  Circus,  E,C, ;  and  Brentwood, 
Brown,  Oswald,  M.  Insc.  G.B.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
Brown,  Tbomas,  57,  Cochrane  Street,  GUugow, 
Brown,  Thomas,  47,  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 

Brownb,  Sir  Bknjamin  Chapman,  Westacres,  NeweastU'On^Tyne. 
Browns,  John  Harris,  Swindon  Manor  Hotue,  Cheltenham, 
Brownb,  Hutchinson  H.,  J. P.,  Moor  Close,  Bin/ield,  Berks, 
Browns,  W.  A.,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. 
t Browne,  W.  J.,  BucJcland  FiUeigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon, 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  Assoo.  Inst.  G.E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  8,  W, 
Browning,  S.  B.,  101,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Brucb,  J.,  79,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Bruce,  Wm.  Duff,  M.  Inst.  O.B.,  17,  Victoria  Street,  flf.TT. 
Buchanan,  Bsnjamin,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  Sf  Co,,  166,  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.O, 
Buckler,    G.    Duoald,    "  Colonists*  Land    and    Loan    Corporation," 

Dashwood  Bouse,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.O, 
Bull,  Henry,  92,  Westboume  Terrace,  W, 
Bunch,  Bobbrt  Staunton,  The  Cottage,  Cla/ygate,  nr.  Esher. 
Burgess,  Edward  J.,  Pittville  House,  40,  St,  James's  Road,  Brixton,  S.W, 
Burgoyne,  Peter  B.,  6,  Dowgate  Hill,  S.C, 
Burn,  Matthbw  Jambs,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O, 
Burt,  Frsdbrick,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  Lane,  E.O, 
Bury,  Thb  Right  How.  Viscount,  K.G.M.Q.,  66,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W, 
Butchart,  Bobbrt  G.,  6,  Petersham  Terrace, South  Keruington,  S,W. 
Burr,  John  H.,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  18,  King  William 

Street,  E.O. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fowbll,  Babt.,  14,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.W, 

Caddy,  Pascob,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent, 
Caldbcott,  Eby.  Alfred,  M.A.,  4,  Park  Side,  Cambridge, 
Caltert,  Jambs,  Broonileigh,  Wimbledon. 
fCAMPBELL,  Allan,  43,  Bill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Baleombe,  Sussem, 
Campbell,  Fbbdbbick  D.,  Femdale,  Warren  Road,  Reigate. 


Boyat  Colonial  Inttitute. 

OAHPBXI.L,  MoBToK,  Straoahro  Hmut,  Brtehin,  ti}rfitrwhirt, 
tCiKMlLL,  WaLIiK,  86,  RoUand  Park,  W. 

tClHFBILt,,  W,  HiDDLITOH,  !8,  Bood   LOM,  S.O. 

CiPftit,  RoMBT,  A.  Inst,  C.K.,  F.K.G.S.,  WhitehaU    Ctuh    PaTliamttl 

Street,  a.W. 
tCiHOiLL,  W.  W.,  Laiuatter  Lodgt,  Campden  Hill,  fffiMn^ton,  W. 

sirscFORn  A.vnCLEkUosT,  TmHiQHiHos.  Lord,    K. 

Oabnibvoh,  The  Eight  Buk,  the  B*tL  of,  43,  Portmm  Bqiuira, 
OAftPBHriR,  MWOB  0.,  E.A.,  H,  Zinj  Street,  St.  Jamet's,  8.W. 
C*R8urB«Bt,  JoHM,  M,  Init.  C.E.,  18,  Vieloriu  Street.  8.  W. 

!0H,  Edvasd  J.,  Bydal,  Swrhilon  Hill  Park,  Surbiton. 

TKH,  WlLLIlH  H.,  B.A.,,  30,-Bujft  tiiBf,  Cn.,.,.,n  S(r««(,  S.C 
CjBTer,  W.  J.,  S,  O^ord  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
OlSTLE,  AB«ucKo«niK,  38,  Parliamtnt  Strati,  B.W. ;   and   St    Qmnfi 

Glut,  Kfinoi-tr  Stt^iare,  W.  ' 

Cautlki,  L1BPT..C0L0N11.   Bhibt,  B.B.,  B«tUk  Oamp,   Ald«rtluA;  oal 
Junior  Oiti/ed  Service  Club,  Charlei  S'reel,  8.W, 

«)BD,  EBKtiKtit^  146,  LBorfenAoH  Str«(,  B.O. 
Ch*D»1Cm,  OiBEST,0_E.  C.M.G    Pirk  Cottage, S<utaiiani,Mt>rtlaU.a.W. 
Obahbuk,  Aki-HVE,  Uriar  Lea.  Mu'-lim.";  Berlu. 
CatMBBBs,  LiBui.-CoLOMti,  AsTHUB  W.,  10,  AddUon  Oardana,  Kmuinf- 

Chimbebi,  Bdwabd,  4,  Xincing  lane,  E.  P. 
Chiubebb,  Fbbdbuce  D.,  fiO,  Fuiham  Park  Qardtm,  a.W. 
CaiHBERB,  SiB  Geokge  H.,  4,  Uiricing  Lone,  E.G. 

CHiSCPION,  Lehlt.-Coli.kel    Phcy   (3rd  Bnttolion  Saffolk    Begtnwui), 
Combermere,    Cork;     and    Junior     United   Servica    Club     ChorUi 
Street.  S.W. 
FiPPKLL,  John,  8,  The  Terrace,  Riclimond  Rill,  Biehmond,  S.W. 
CHiKBiNoTON,  AutHcrF    BuryKovrt,  Ln<ih.  Jieiyale. 
CHiBBlHoiuK,  Hdqu  Spenceh,  Bonet.Hl  LoA^e,  TamtDotth,  Staffordahire. 
:aijle,  Walthh  Bctlei,  M.D.  19,  Portman  Sirrel.Porltn^n  Sqitart,  W. 
!rii»«.eTHoi>K,  Altbed,  F.B.G.S.,    IFairuna,   Mowbrau  Road.  Onotr 
y.,r,aA,<!.  S.E.  «™,VH-- 

iVAl.liTB,  N    6,  Porchetfar  Terrace,  W. 
L\tLbS.  Thr  Eight  Hon.  Hugh  G.  E.,ii..P.,6,  St.  Oeorg^t  Flaee  Hvdc 

I'.irk  Comer    S.W. 

[■i-F-MHii.,  R.  J.,  Crofllandi,  Lanraitar. 
iWN,  T   C!  ,  Thatched  Hovse  Cluh,  St.  Jamet't  Street,  S.W. 
Chbistiak,  H.B.B.  Fbincb,  K.Q.,   CwnbeHaiul    Lodge,    ITtTuI^or    Great 

Park. 
Christmh,  Habbt  WilLiaH,  4,   The    Colonnade,  Eaetbotime;   ami  4Sa, 

BUiomKbary  Sqvare,  W.C. 
Cut- MtBY,  JoHK,  standard  han\  of  S-mth  Africa,  10,  Clemenf  j  Lou*,  B.C. 
ChpBCHILL,  ChaBleb,  Wtybriilge  Park,  Surrey. 
Chobchill,  Joiix  Flbmimo,  C.E.,  JtirllnnJ,  Vailey  Road,  SlraatKam,  S  W  ■ 

and  C'-n^tilutionol  Club,  WC.  '     " 

ClaBK,  ALtKKn  A.,  Severn  Lodge,  Additon  Road,  W, 

OuBK,  CHABLit,  ID,  ielmtmt  Park,  Lat,  Kant. 
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Klectton. 

OuHKi,  LixUT-GiHIEAi.  Bib  Ahduit,  B.E.,  G.C.H.G.,  C.B.,  OJ.E,, 

52,  Portiani  Plata,  W.  ,■  ai^  United  Bervie*  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  B.W. 
tCLABKl,  H(NBT,  Cannon  Hall,  Hamptttad,  N.W.  ;  and  17,  Qractch»reh 

Btreet,  B.C. 
tCLAKEIt,  Hide,  32,  St.  Oeorge'i  Bqiuat,  8.W.     ' 
CuBKl,   Pbbot,   LL.B.,  39,  WiUiaia  Street,  Woolwich,  B.E. 
CUBEBOK,  J.   Booth,   L.B.C.P.,   Ao.   (Snrgeon  Superintendent   H.M. 
Goremmeat  Emijfration  Sernee),  MilitaTy  and  fioyat  Naval  Club, 
16,  JlbamarU  Street,  W. 
f Clibebon,  J.  Stbwabt,  1,  falcon  Avenue,  Aldenfate  Street,  E.G.;  and 

"  IVtnaru,"  Eemnal  Wood,  CKitlahureL 
GunoK,  Beoinild  B.  B.,  104,  EdUh  Bead,  Wett  Kamington,  W. 
Clench,  Fbbdebice,  U.I.M.I!.,  liemrt.  Eobey  j*  Co.,  Xincoln. 
CLirrOKD,  Sib  CbahLBb,  Bait.,  Halherton  R<Ji,  Catunock,  Bti^ordshirt. 
Clode,  Chables  M.,  O.B.,  14,  Atkley  Plaet,  Vittoria  Street,  B.W. 
Cloete,  Lavbknce  Woodbine,  99,  Elm  Park  Garden*,  Sooth  £e»rin;- 

ton,  B.W. :  and  1,  Drapert  OardenM,  E.C. 
Oi«wi8,  WILLIAH  C.  S..,  29,  Earetoaod  Square,  S.TF.t  and  Duie  S'r«*t, 

Stamford  Street,  8.B. 
OOBB,  ALrBED  B.,  S4,  ^eal  St.  HbUh'm,  B.C. 
CocEs,  Becinau)  t.,  29,  Btanliopt  Oardtnt,  Quean'i  Oatt,  8.W. 
tCoBBN,  Nathaniel  L.,  8,  Dewmihire  Place,  W.t   and  Sound   Oofc, 

Englefield  Oreen,  Surrey. 
COBM,  UauBICe,  2i,  Laneaettr  Road,  BtlMiM  pari.  N.W. 
CoLl,  Chaeub,  "Tregenna,"  Fii^oKn'e  Avtama,  S.W. 
Coles,  WlL MAM  R.  B,,  St.  Bim«t  Chambrrt,  Qracechitreh  Street,  E.O. 
CoLLiT,  Ohables  C,  4,  Lombard  Court,  B.C. 
GolLICB,  Hbnbt,  42,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
CoLLHOK,  Hbnbt  Clebee,  Weybridge,  Surrty  j  an4  ffoCtonoI  Cl*b,  1, 

WhUthall  Oardtm,  B.W. 
tCoLLDH,  Kei.  Euob  Bobbbt,  H.B.I.A.,  F.S.8.,  The  Vicarage,  LatjA, 

Tonhridge,  Kent. 
CoLLiKB,  William  Bbihib,  5,  Eatt  India  Avrniue,  E.C. 
CciLLTHS,  WillumBbidoi,  JuH.,  JiMlrnJian  Win* Imf^tri  Co.,Limitti, 

2,  BaKt  India  Avea,ue,  B.C. 
COLURB,  JoBBFHG.,O.M.a.(Be«rauu7toHiKbCammiBBlonerforOBDada), 

17,  Victoria  Btreet,  B.W. 
GoLOMB,  BibJohh  C.  B.jK.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Dront^inna,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 
Irelandi75,BelgTaveBoad,B.W.i  and  Carltort  Clvb.Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
OoHBBBiiEHE,   Thb  Biobt   Hon.  Tibcount,   Combenaera  Abbey,  Whit- 

church,  Balop ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.  W. 
CoouE,  Sib  John,  E.aU.a.,  86,  Natfeik  Sguore,  W.i  and  9,  Victoria 

Street,  3.W. 
CooDE,  J.  CUABLIB,  O.E.,  19,  FftaUnd  Boad,  Balimg,  W. 
tCooDJt,  H.  P.,  Sacunderabad,  Madra*  Praaid^ney,  India. 
Cook,  Habbt  A,  8,  £ra<uIStrmt  Bmldinti,  Ltverpoe'  Street,  5.(7. 
tCoon,  Henbt  M.,  12,  f  riday  fitrett,  B.C. 
Coopbb,  Bbt.  Cbablks  J.,  107,  OuHford  Street,  W.C. 
CooPEB,  Sir  Dahibl,  Bau.,  G.OJf.Q.,  6,  Da  Vara  Qardeiu,  KeneingttiA 
Palaca,  W. 
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Year  of 
Bloction. 

1882 
1884 


Royal  Colonial  In$tvtuie^ 


255 


1882 
1874 
1887 


1886 

1889 

1889 

260  1885 

1885 
1889 
1888 
1887 
265  1887 

1872 

1886 
1878 
1885 
270  1888 
1888 
1876 

1889 

1889 

275  1882 

1889 
1883 

1886 
1874 
280  1883 
1888 
1887 
1874 
1882 


285 


290 


1879 
1868 
1884 
1881 

1880 
1883 


CooPBB,  John  Astlbt,  BU  Kilda,  The  Hermitage,  Richmond,  S.TF. 
GooPKB,  BoBBRT  ELLIOTT,  C.E.,  81,  LcbncoBter  Gate,  W.  g    and  B,  TU 

Sanctuary t  Weetmineter,  8.W» 
Core,  Natuanixl,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18,  Birchin  lHisM,J8f.(X 
CosKNS,  Fbbdbbick.  W.,  16,  Water  Lane,  Qreat  Tower  Street,  J?.0. 
Cotton,    Stonbt  H.,    27,   St,   Mary    Axe,    B.C.:     and     21.    Addaidt 

Cretcent,  Brighton, 

CousBNS,  Charlbs  B,,  2,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  Ba^awctter,  W. 
Cowan,  Albxandeb,  4,  Braham  Manaions,  EarVa  Court,  8.W. 
CowEN,  Frederic  H.,  78,  Hamilton  Terrace^  N.W, 
Cowix,  Gbobob,  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  13,  Moorgate  Street,  SjC^ 

afid  81,  Philheach  Gardens,  S.  TT. 
Cox,  Alfred  W.,  66,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
Cox,  Frank  L.,  105,  Weathoume  Terrace,  W, 

CoxHKAD,  Major  J.  A.,  B.A.,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  PiecadiUy,  W, 
Cracxnkll,  J.  E.,  F.R.G.8.,  9,  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 
fCRAFTON,  Balph  Caldwell,  cotc  of  R,  F,  Crafton,  Eaq,,  Brandon  Lodga^ 

BramUy  Hill,  Croydon. 

Cbanbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.S.I.,  17,  €h[oavenor  Creaettd, 

S.W, 

Cranston,  William  M.,  21,  Holland  Park,  W. 

tCEAWSHAT,  George,  12,  North  Street,  Weatminater,  8,W, 

Crichton,  Robert,  Hermongera,  Rudgwick,  Suaaee, 

Crocker,  Frederick  Joel,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.  C, 

Croft,  Jambs  A.,  Aahley,  Keswick  Road,  Putney,  8,  W. 

Grossman,  Major-Gen.  Sir  William,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.y  Cfkeawick 

Beal,  Northumberland;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  McUl,  S.W. 
Crow,  David  R-,  Tigh-na-Traigh,  Lochgilphead^  N.B, 
Crow,  James,  N.  H.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Tigh-na-Traigh,  Lochgilphead,  N.B, 
Crowe,   Wm.   Leedham,   24,  Cornwall  Road,    W. ;  and    4,    Bishopegate 

Street  Within,  E,C, 
Crdddas,  John,  Scotawood  Uouae^  Arkley,  High  Bamet, 
Crum-Ewing,  John  Dick,  23,  Ryder  Street,  8t.  James* a,  8,  W,  ;  and  Con- 

servative  Club,  St.  Jamea'a  Street,  S.W, 
Crump,  G.  Cresswell,  Plaa  Llanonon,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 
CuMMiNO,  George,  Junior  Athenamm  Club^  Piccadilly,  W. 
fCuNNiNGHAM,  Peter,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 
Cunningham,  Fbanois  G.,  5,  Hereford  Gardena,  W. 
Cunnynghame,  Rev.  John  M.,  Fife  Lodge,  Weybtidge^  Surrey. 
Currie,  Sir  Donald,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13,  Hyde  Park  Place,  W, 
tCcRTis,  Spencer  H.,  Totteridge  House,  Herts. 

Da  Costa,  D.  C,  47,  Warrington  Creacent,  Ma^da  Hill,  W. 

Daloety,  F.  Gonnerman,  16,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Dalton,  Bey.  Canon  John  Nealb,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloiatera,  Windeor. 

Daly,  Jambs  £.  0.,  8,  Riveradale  Road,  Twickenham  Park,  S.W.;  a/nd  2, 

Little  Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E,C. 

Danoar,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W,;  and  7,  Fenehurch 
Street,  E,C, 

Daniell,  Colonel  James  Lboxtt,  8,  Bolton  Gardens,  S^W.f  and  United 
Service  Club,  S.W. 


Retident  FeUow$. 


1884 
1973 
1886 


188S 

■    1981 


1887 
330    1881 

1870 
1885 


Dabbt,  H.  J.  B.,  Conttrvativ  Clul,  BU  Jamei't  BirttI,  B-W. 

DAUBiMtr,  GiNiHAL  Sii  H.  C.  B.,  Q.C.B.,  OataiUy  Lodge,  Sprvag  Qroet, 

ItteiBorth. 
DiTiNPOBT,  Edmdkd  HaNBr,  48,  Comuall  Qardtns,  S.W. ;  and  Davtn- 

port.  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 
DATinSOK,  OiDBOi  W.,  132,  Quten't  Oate,  S.W. 
DiTiBB,  Thfo,  U.,  Sundovm.  Balctth  Park,  SmtlvpoTt !  49,  The  Albany, 

UvfTpBoi ;  and  Honolulu. 
DATia,  ChablBb  Pebct,  ComeTvaiive  Club,  St.  Jamei'i  Street,  SW. 
DATia,  Steuart  8.,  Spencer  House,  Knyvettm  Hood,  Bournemouth. 
Datiboh,  Wa.,  Bothburi/  House,  26,  Downt  Boad,  Olapton,  N.E. ;  and  79}, 

Qracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
+DAT8ON,  Hbkbt  K.,  31,  FoTchaiter  Square,  W. 
Datson.  Jaxik  W.,  25,  Caatla  HiU  Avenue,  Follcaelone. 
Dawson,   John  Dxuj,  Pall  IfoU  Olub,  WaUrloo  Place,  B.W. 
DiAU,  F.  D.,  19,  Coltnum  Street,  E.G. 
Dkabb,  Bbnbt  Bbdtton,  The  Earn,  Waniage,  Berki;  and  19,  Coleman 

Btreet,  E.C. 
DieEXBAM,  Frank,  F.S.B.,  26,  Upper  HanMon  Terrace,  S.W. 
Dl  CoLtAB.  Henei  a.,  24,  Palaee  Qardene  Terrace,  W. 
De  LiSBA,  SiMCEL,  fl4,  Onel^na  Gardent,  B.W. 
DEuitoB,  Edifabd  T.,  17,  St.  Hilen'e  Plate,  B.C. 
DtHBioK,  The  Bioht  Hon.  tbe  Eabl  or,  2,   CromweU  Haueee,  South 

Kensington,  S.W.i  and  Neumham  Paddox,  near  Lutterworth, 
tDEHT,  Sib  Alfbed,  K.C.M.G.,  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C.;   and  Ravene- 

uorth,  Baetboume. 
DeFass,  Alfbed.  The  Laum,  Chicheiter  Rood,  Croydon. 
Dl  Ricct.  J.  E.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W.  1  and  60,  Oomaall 

Qardena,  S.W. 
De  SATot,  Henbi,  Harlfield.  Malvern  WeUs;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
De  8ato£,  OacAB,  Bridge  FUict,  Canterbury;   and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
D'EiTiBBK,  J.  C.  B.,  Taverham  House,  Western  Parade,  Southeea. 
Devehell,  W.  T,,  City  Liberal  Cbih,  Walbrook,  B.C. 
Dl  WiNKN,  Colonel  Sib  FRAvcia  W.,  B.A.,  E.G.M.O.,  C.B.,  24,  Tarn- 

etoek  Boad,  Westboume  Park,  W. 
DiBLtr,  Oeorqe,  19,  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  B.C. 
tDiCK,  Oatik  Gehhili.,    Queensland    Qovemmvit    Office,    1,   Vieloria 

Btriet,  S.W. 
Dick,  Bobbbt  S.,  4,  Fenckurch  Street,  B.C. 

DiCEBN, Chablbs  S.,Queejuland  Qoi-emment  Office,\,V\etoria Street,  S.W. 
DoDOSON,  WiLLUU  Or.ivtB,  Manor  House,  SevsMiake. 
Don,  Patbick  C,  6,  Laurence  Fountjiey  Hill,  E.C. 
DoHEiH,  Fbedkbick  Williak,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Sguort,  W. 
DoKNE,  WiM.uu,  18,  Wood  Street,  B.C. 
DouoLAa,  Henbt,   care  of  Messrs.  EenelceU,   DuBuieeon  and   Co.,    18, 

Laurence  PounfTiev  Lane,  B.C. 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Oreenwood,  Frant,  Tunbridge  Welle. 
DowLiNO,  Chablei  Cholmblet,  13,  SotonSguare,  S.TT.;  and  Connrva- 

tive  Club,  SI.  Jayna'i  Btreet,  S.W. 


Boyal  Colonial  Itutitttte. 


1889 

1884 

330 

1868 

1868 

18SS 

1885 

1884 

33s 

1869 

1879 
1886 

187B 
1880 
L880 


1882 

360    1889 

187fi 

1886 


1889 

365    1874 
1885 


Dl*ll,  Jamu,  Bwefcolm*,  Balham,  B.W. 

Dbafib,   Geoho*   (SooretBr;   EwMm  Telsgnph  Compaoy,  Ltoil 

Winr-heiler  /ruii«,  60,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
tDocil,  Tm  BlOHT  Hon   tHKEablDF,  16,  Porlman  Suitor*,  W. 
DuCboi,  Fa«D«Bici  A,,  52,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
Hun,  Q.  SuTTTAM,  68,  Qaten'i  Oatf,  S.W. 

Di'prr,  DiviD,  Junior-  TravtUen'  Club,  Bt.  Javu^t  Sqttara,  B.W. 
Di'sr.N,  D«.viD  J.   HosSKii,  28,  rictorw  Strtet,  S.W.  1   and  10,  IMif 

Onrdtna,  Xmnngion,  W, 
DxincAN  Witi,n»  SA.  OloHcester  Terraet,  Hyde  ParJi,  W, 
Ddncilkv  Chahlib,  IS,  CoUman  Sttett.  B.C. 
Dt-NipoSAtD.  Thk  Earl  0',  81,  Portman  Sjuoro,  W. 
DuMLOP,  Unta  W.,  39,  Dtlaney  Street,  Regi'nfi  Pari,  IT.W. 
tDUNK,  H,  W.,   C.E.,  Lironia,  Gnldlmith  Garden/t,  Acttm,  W. 
Duss,  WriUAM,  22,  S'.  JnftWf  Park.  lUackheath,  S.B. 
Dents,  WlttrAM,  Braa<l  Blnel  Aeetm*,  B.C. 
Dunn,  Capt.   B.   O.,   HeitU  ^o^^*^,  BexkUl,  SaM»;  and   Naval  mi 

Military  OJub,  W. 
tDlTNaAVEN  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eirlof,  E.P.,  Ooomba  Wood,  iMft- 

toH-m-Thanies  and  White'i  Club,  8.W. 
DuRANT,  AoousTun,  89,  Orphan  Street,  B.C. 
DvEHAH,  John  Hixit,  61.  St.  Mary  Axe,  B.C. 
DcTHiE,  Lt-Colonil  W.  H.  :m.   R.A..  ^iu  Boute,  Dotin*,  p»TtkeUn 

and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.TT. 
DUTTON,  F   II.,  llMkinghaTn  PoWe  Hnfcl.  Buckingham  Oata,  B.W. 
DimOK,  Frank U..  St.  G™i-rjc*s  <^«b,  Jlnnorcr  Sguar«,  W. 
DtTTTOl),  Fridibici,  112,  Qretham  HouM,  Old  Brood  Streat,  B.C. 

I  Eamtom,  Edwabd,  F.G.S.,  11,  Delahay  Street,  Weitmintter,  S.W. 
i  KnBRHARDt,  Charles  L.,  13,  Fit^ohn't  Avenue,  If.W.;  ar.d   62,  Fridai 
I  Street,  K.C. 

ECCLES,  Ma»ob  C. V.  (Rifle  Brigade),  Jrim)  anil  Jfavy  Ciub,  PoH  Jfaii,  S.W. 
Ecci.ES,  Tton  E.,  SMliiiJi  Amicable  Life  Ae>v.rance  Society,   1,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  B.C. 
Edenbobodqh,  Chablks,  LittJe  Oeariee,  Bariingnde,  Etnx. 
+Et,wARr,J,  STAKLer,  46,  Prince't  Street,  t>v.nedi<i,  New  Zealand. 
+Ei)WAni>  s,  T  Dteb,  6,  ffyda  Pari  Gale,  8  TT. 
tELBEE,  Pheuebick,  2,  Moorgate  Street  Bti  Pdin^g,  ^.C, 
tKLDBR,   Thojias  Edhaho,   RaPCTino,  LyjidhuTst  Garden*,   Hamptftal, 

Xir.;  anrt  7,  S!.  Jfc^en'i  Hod?   E.O. 
tELDEB,  Wm.  OeoROE,  7,  St.  U^'teii.'i  Ftare.  B.C. 

Eli 4s,  LT.-Coi.n^KLROBMT,  Army  ondA'oi-y  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
IElliot,  WiLLiAir  T.,  Scottiah  Club,  39,  Djpjt  Bfreet,  W. ;  and  ITot^e 

JMWrt,  N.B. 
Gtuorr,  OEniuiR  RonriiiKiH,  U.S-C.S.B.,  P#»dennu,  Bmlah  HiO,   I7i)iwr 

XoTwond,  S.E. 
Elkb,  WlI,LIAii,JMon'flnParli,  Poefer'sBar. 
Elwbll,  W;LiiiW  Ebsest,  44,  Elm  Park  Garden;  B.W. 
Ehqlihbast,  J.  D.  a.,  C.B.,  Duchy  ofLancatler,  Lancaittr  Place,  W.C. 
0.,  S6  and  87,  MonkweU  Street,  B.C. 


Reeident  FeUowt. 


415 


Tear  of 
Kloction. 

1880 

1886 

1883 

370    1881 


1885 
1879 

1881 
1883 

375  1885 
1881 
1886 
1885 
1888 

380  1886 
1878 
1877 
1888 

1883 
385    1878 

1885 
1879 

1887 

1876 
390    1875 

1883 

1889 
1873 
1882 

395  1S83 
1884 
1888 
1888 

1883 
400  1883 
1883 
1889 
1884 

1878 

40s    1888 

1889 


EsRiKOTON,  Sib  Gkorob,  Bart.,  Reform  Ohih,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Evans,  J.  Garbebt,  B.A.  (Ozon),  8t,  Jameses  Chambers,  Thike  Street,  8,W. 
fEYBS,  Chablbs  Washtnoton,  1,  Fen.  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E,0. 
Eyison,    Edwabd,     Bligewood  Park,  Caterham,  WarUngham    Station, 

Surrey, 
EwABT,  John,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  Sf  Co.,  4,  Fenchvreh  Street,  E,C. 
EwEX,  John  Albxandeb,  11,  Bunhill  Rmc,  E.C, 

Fabbe,  Charles  Maubice,  13,  Cours  du  80  JuiUet,  Bordeofow, 

Faibglouoh,  B.  a.,  14,  Bwnhill  Row,  E.C, 

fFAiBFAX,  Bdwabd  R.,  8,  Oeorgs  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Faibhbad,  Fbbdbbicr  S.,  4i,  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  VaU,  W. 

Faija,  Henbt,  M.Inst.G.E.,  2,  Great  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

Fallon,  T.  P.,  De  Vere  House,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 

Fane,  Edward,  Fulhech  Hall,  Grantham, 

Fabie,  Bobebt,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James* s  Street,  S,W, 

Fabxbr,  James,  6,  Porehester  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

fFABKEB,  W.  Matnabd,  18,  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Fabbbb,  Sib  William  James,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  WokvnghMn ;  and  18, 

Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
Fawns,  Bey.  J.  A. 
tFsABON,  Fredbbicb  (SeoTOtarj  of  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of 

Canada),  7,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 
Feldheim,  Isaac,  4,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W, 
Fell,  Abtrub,  46,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Fellows,  James  I.  (Agent-General  for  New  Bmnswick),  56,  Holbom 

Viaduet,  E.C. ;  amd  SaaonHall,  Palace  Court,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
Febard,  B.  a.,  67,  Pevensey  Road,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea, 
Fbbousson,  Thb  Bioht  Hon.  Sib  James,  Babt.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.Q., 

C.I.E.,  2a,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. ;    Carlton  dub ;    and  Kil- 

kerran,  N.B. 
Fbbousson,  Majob  John  Adam  (Bifle  Brigade),  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Febnau,  Hbnbt  S.,  15,  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 
Fi7E,  Geobge  B.,  11,  Palace  (gardens  Terrace,  W, 
Findlat,  Geobok  James,  61,  St,  Mary  Axe,  E,C. 
FiNLAT,  Colin  Campbell,  CaeUe  Totoard,  Argyleshire,  N,B, 
FiBEBBACE,  Bobebt  Tabyeb,  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
FisHEB,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Vpcot^  Avenel,  Highampton,  North  Devon, 
Flack,  Thomas  F.,  Stanley  House,  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S,E. ;  and 

2,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C, 
Flatau,  Jacob,  26,  Ropemaker  Street,  E,0, 

Fletcheb,  H.,  3,  St,  John's  ViXLas,  St,  John's  Road,  Blackheath,  S,E. 
Flood-Page,  Majob  S.,  TSfnwald,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
Floweb,  Ebnest,  14,  Privce  of  Wales  Terrace,  Kensington  Palace,  W, 
Flux,  William,  Bibury  Court,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire ;  17,  Warrington 

Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W, ;  and  8,  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
FoLKABD,  Arthur,  Thatched  House  Club,  86,  St.  James's  Street,  S,  W, 
Follbtt,  Charles  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.B.,  Ford  Place,  Grays,  Essex. 
FoBLONO,  Commander  Cbablbs  A^,B.N.,  Royal  Naval  Club,  Portsmouth, 


416 

Yevrof 
SleotioD. 


Royal  Colonial  InttituU. 


1876 

1868 

1888 

410     1888 

1883 
1886 
1888 
1881 

415    1870 

1886 
1868 
1872 
1883 
420  1881 
1881 

1882 
1888 
1869 

425  1885 

1889 

1882 
1888 

1879 

430  1889 

1884 

1889 
1884 
1883 

435  1876 
1882 
1879 
1882 
1889 

440  1881 
1875 
1882 
1882 
1883 

445  1887 
1889 


F0B8TXB,  AiTTHOifT,  6,  Anglnea  Terrace,  Chfmng  QardenM,  Si,  htomrih 

on-Sea, 
F0BTV8CUX,  Trx  Hon.  Dudley  I*.,  9,  Hertford  Street^  Ma^/fair,  W, 
F08BBBT,  Major  Williak  T.  S.,  The  Ccutle  Park,  Worwiek, 
FoxTON,  J.  Gbsbnlaw,  F.R.G.S.A.,  68,  Baron*s  Court  Boad^  Wut  Sm^ 

singion,  8.W. 
Fbancis,  H.  B.,  ConeervaHve  ClvJbi  St.  James's  Street,  8.W, 
Fbanckkiss,  John  F.,  Conetitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenwf,  W,(k 
Fbaseb,  Angits,  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  26,  Coch^fmr  Street^  8,W' 
Fbasbb,  Donald,  Tie^ford  Park,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bueka  $  cuid  Oteimii 

Streetj  Ipewtch. 
tFBBBLAND,  HuKPiiBT  W,,  16,  St^olk  Street,  S.W,f   Athenmum   CMg 

and  Chichester. 
Frbmantlb,  Majob-Genkbal  Abthub  Lyon,  C.B.,  32,  Codotjan  Plaoe^d.1f* 
Fbeshfibld,  William  D.,  5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C, 
•Fboudb,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  F.E.8.,  5,  Onslow  Gardens,  S,W, 
Fulleb,  W.  W.,  6,  Old  Quebec  Street,  W, 

FnLTON,GAPT.JoHN,B.N.B.,26,  Upper  PhiUimore  Gkirdens,  Kengingt^n^W, 
FYBBS,LiBnT.-GBNXBAL  SiB  WiLLiAM  A.,  E.C.B.,19,  Onslow  Gardens,  3,W, 

tGALBBAiTH,  Dayid  Stxwabt,  2,  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square,  Wi 

Galswobthy,  John,  8,  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

fGALTON,  Sib  Douolas,  K.O.B.,  F.B.S.,  12,  Chester  Street,  Qroevenor 

Place,  S.W, 
Game,  James  Aylwabd,  Yeeda  Orange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Hertej  cmd  8. 

Eastcheap,  B.C. 
Gammidoe,  Henry,  St<xndard   Bank  of  South   Africa,   10,    Clement's 

LanCf  B.C. 
fGABDiNER,  William,  Rockshaw,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
Gabdner  Colonel  Charles  H.,  93,  ComwaJll  Gardens,  South  Keneing^ 

ton,  8.W, 
tGARDNER,  Stewart,  7,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W, 
Gardyne,  James  W.  B.,  Middleton,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
Garkick,  Sir  James  Francis,  E.C.M.G.,  9,  Wethcrby  Gardens,  8<nUh 

Kensington,  8.W. 
Gawthrop,  Arnold  E.,  Beuter^s  Telegram  Company,  24,  Old  Jetory,  E,C, 
fOEDYE,  C.  Townsend,  17,  Cravsn  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
GiBBRRD,  James,  23,  Milton  Street,  B.C. 
GiBBS,  S.  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
GiFPEX,  Robert,  44,  Pembroke  Road,  Kensington,  W, 
Gilchrist,  James,  4,  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
fGiLCHRiST,  William  Oswald,  200,  Queen* s  Gate,  S.W, 
Gill,  John  B.,  15,  Burlington  Qa/rdens,  Chiswick. 
Gillespie,  Colin  M.,  23,  Crutched  Friars,  B.C. 
Gillespie,  Robert,  23,  Falmeira  Mansions,  Brighton. 
Gilmer,  John,  18,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
GisBORNE,  William,  Lingen,  Preateign. 
Glanpield,  George,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Glanville,  Ernest,  114,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C. 
Gleadow,  Lt.-Colonel  Henry  C,  5,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W. 
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Qlowop,  W.  Due,  National  Clot,  WhUthall  Oardtnt,  S.W. 

GouiN,  STln-OoMiuHDnt  Waubb  N-t  B.N.,  21,   £«i«tl«r  Situm, 

J5a  yjica t«r,  W. 
GoDET,  MicHAEi,  J.,  InVfrloidon,  WaTgrave,  Btrkt. 
t  Godfrey,  Eiymo.id  (late  of  Ctyltm),  78,  0*mhiK,  S.C. ;  and  Bureott, 

ifiirfcilon. 
Godson,  Geobqb  B.,  Ktntingtan  Faiace  MajtaUmi,  Eetuingtoa,  W, 
tOoLDsHiD,  Snt  JcLun,  BiXT.,  If.P.,  106,  PietadiOr,  W. 

00LD*VITH,  JUIU. 

GOLDBWOBTBT,  Uuo*-Gt«Kul,  WUTEB  T.,  H.F.,  82,  Hertford  Strut, 
Mayfair,  W. 

OooDLirrE,  FuKCia  G.,  I'.B.Q.S.,  67,  Earl'*  Court  B^iart,  8.W. ,-  and 

Junior  Athcna\in  Club.  TiccadMy,  W. 

Coodw:n,  Est,  B.,  Hildcrghan  Rectory,  Combridgi, 

+  tioBDoN,  Gkosqe  W.,  The  Brcaery,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 

GosoBEN,  ThkKiqhtHon  G.J.,  M,P.,9i),  PortJand  Place,  W. 

OtnutiB,  I.0C18  F.,89,  Cannon  Shnt.B.O. 

QuBiK,  C.   RoBcnacm,  1,  Slomfwtd  TMat,  CthrU^e  Soai,  W. 

GsABHif,  CiBiL  C,  C.M.G.,  Travdien'  Olvh,  Fail  Hall,  S.W. 

ObuaK,  Fbedeiici,  Colonial  Ofiee,  Downing  Blreat,  B.W. 

Obabah,  JonFB,  Smtth  Lodge,  liO,  Uaida  TaU,  W. 

Gbaraue,  W  S.,  Alercom,  Richmond  HUl,  B.W. 

Qaxtn,  WiLLUK,  60,  Gretham  Bouae,  Old  Broad  Btreet,  X.C. 
I     Gbuit,  Caktiboss,  Sroadi,rater,  Bayne  Boai,  Becienham,  Se»i. 
I     GuHT,  Hr.NBT,  Sydnfyhurst,  Croydon. 

S    QuKt,  John,  Glasgow,  C.M.U.,  South  Tien,  VI,  T\e  Orovt,  XaUng,  W. 
!    Qbint,  Jphk  MiCDnKALD,   Quemeland  Qinemniemt   Qgice,  1,   Yietoria 

Street,  S.W. 
t    GaAKTiLLE,Ti!EBiQBTHaif.EAKL,K.Q.,106,£aton89twr«,S.lr.;  and 

Walmer  Co'tle,  Deal. 
I     QSATEB,  John  Belt.bw    Seer  Part,  Tonby,  South  WaUf. 
)     Qbat,  Ambhose   G.  Wbhttobtq,    81,    Oreot  Bt.    H«l«n'*,   E.C.i   and 

S2,  Defonf hire,  Street,  W. 
I    Or«T,  Hbhbt  v.,  BilUidn,  Ttnubitrv,  BatK 
I    Out,  Bobebt  J.,  27,  ifilta*  Btre»t,  E.G. 
r     tOaiATiiEAD,  Jas.  H.,  C.E.,  15,  Yietoria  BtreH,  S.W. 
I     Qbiin,   (SeoRaE.  Glantm  l{ou.ie,  flyd«7itiam  Rite,  B.8. 

!    Obbih,  Maiob-Genekal  Bib  Hinbt,  K.O.S.I.,  O.B.,  98,  Btlgravt  Bond, 

3.W. 
L    tGttKES.  MoBTON,  J.P.,  7,  AUiert  Square,  Clapham,  S.W. 
i     Gkekn   W   B.  SsBKianr,  Brampton,  Hanlingdon. 
t     Gbeene,  Fbederice,  25,  CovrtJiiU  Road,  South  Kengington,  B.W. 
)    Guoobi,  8ik  Ch&blm  Edttdk,  E.C.U.O.,  t,  Delahay  Btrett,  Watmimtir, 

B.W. 
)    Gbeio,  Hehbt  Altbbd,  The  Eavee,  Leetneee  Beatk,  Kent. 
i    Qreswkll,  WiLLiAU  H,  P.,  HJi.,  Quantoci  Uouee,  Bolford,  Bridguiater, 

i    Gbbttov,  Gbobqb  Lb  H.,  116,  King  Bmr/t  Rood,  South  RampHtad, 

N.W. 
I   Gbibble,  QEOBaB  3.,  23,  Hani  PlaM,  B.  W. 
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1876 
1887 
1886 
1886 
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1886 

1885 

1874 

1885 
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1886 
1887 

1876 
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1876 

1885 
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1888 
1886 

1886 
1886 
510  1885 
1877 
1886 
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1879 

515  1884 
1884 
1886 
1881 

1885 
520    1888 


OBivms,  W.  Dowinu,  4,  Bramham  Oordent,  Wethsrhy  Boad,  fif.TT. 

Gbiftiths,  Wiuuax,  Podb  Houm,  Park  Onve,  Cardiff. 

Gbimildi,  Wtniobo  B.,  LitUe  BanMph,  Biddenden,  BiaplehurgL 

Obihxs,  Jakib  Watts,  Knapton  Hail,  North  WaZsham^  Itorfolh, 

OuiLUOfuiD,  Abtiidb  G.,  S^tham,  Kent, 

GwiLLiAJC,  Siv.  S.  Thobv,  DeerJmrst,  Tewleahury  ;  and  National  Con" 

MorvaUvo  dvb,  PaU  Mall,  8.  W. 
GwTN,  Waltkb  J.,  110,  Fenehureh  Street,  E.Cs  and  61,  Betiiae  Boadf 

N.W. 
GwnrKB,  Fbancib  A.,  36,  Brunewiek  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, ;  and  fioyol 

'    Thames  Yacht  CZiib,  AViyemarle  Street,  W. 
GwTNKB,  John,  Kenton  Orange,  The  Hyde,  N,W,;  <md89,  Camtwn  Street, 

E.O. 
GwTTHBB,  John  H.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  ^c,  Hatton  Court,  Thread* 

needle  Street,  B.C. 

Habbbshon,  Williak  G.,  88,  Bloomsbwry  Square,  W.C* 

Haddon,  John,  8,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  B,C, 

Haioh,  Lieut.  Fbancis    B.,  B.K.,  16,  BuMngham   Street,  AdeljplM^ 

W.C. 
Halibubton,  Sib  Abthub  L.,  K.O.B.,  Jiintor  United  Service  Club,  Charles 

Street,  8.W, 
*Hal8B,  Gbobgb,  16,  Clarendon  Road,  Notting  HUl,  W. 
Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  ParJc,  W. 
Haxilton,  John  James,  7,  Barhston  Gardens,  Earl's  Court,  S,W.;  amd 

17,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E,C. 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J.P.,  110,  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Finoland,  Heathside,  Wilmington,  near  Dar^fiyrd. 
Hanket,  Ebnest  Albbs,  61,  Basinghall  Street,  E.Ct    and  ElmKyst, 

Bickley,  Kent, 
Habding,  Edwabd  E.,  16,  St,  Paul's  Churchyard,  E,C. 
Habdwicke,  Edwabd  Abthub,  L.B.CJ*.,  fto.,  Herdeswpk,  St.  Catherine^e 

Park,  8,E, 
Habpeb,  Gerald  S.,  M.D.,  6,  Her^ord  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
Harris,  Frank,  34,  Park  Lane,  W. 

Harris,  Sib  Gboboe  D.,  82,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
tHARBis,  Wolf,  197,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
fHABBisoN,  Majob-Genebal  Sib  Bichabd,  B.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  flf.TT. 
Habbold,  Leonard  Fredebick,  29,  Great  St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
Habtington,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of,  M.P.,  Devonshire  House, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Habvey,  T.  Mobgan,  1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.O. 
Harwood,  Joseph,  Chestnut  Bank,  Kingston-on'Thames,  8,W. 
tHASLAM,  Balph  £.,  9,  Westcliffe  Road,  Southport. 
Hatherton,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  C.M.G.,   Teddesley,    Penkridge, 

Staffordshire. 
Ha'wkins,  Montague,  14,  Clement's  Inn,  W.C. 
Hawthorn,  James  Kenton,  GUnholme,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

Hill,  S.W.;  and  3,  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill,  E.C. 
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1887 
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1885 
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1888 
1887 
1882 
1886 
545  1880 
1884 
1885 
1882 

1889 

550    1886 

1889 

1883 

1883 

1883 

555    1888 

1886 
1872 

1879 
1886 


Hatwabd,  J.  7.,  AroonOf  Freahjord,  Bath. 

HiAXXT,  EowABO  C,  86,  8t,  Jamea's  Strett,  8.W. 

fHsAP,  Balph,  1,  Brick  OourU  Temple,  E.G. 

HxATON,  J.  HiNKixn,  H.F.,  36,  Eaton  Square,  B.W.;  CwrlUm  OlySb^ 

PaU  Mail,  8.W. 
HsooMAir,  W.  Jaxib,  The  Fire,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  8.W. 
Hbgan,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Hbltab,F.  W.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  8quare,  8.W. 
nxMMAMT,  WiLLXAir,  East  Neuk,  Blackheath,  8JS. 
HiiQuquss,  Alfred  G.,  9,  Addaide  Creecent,  Brighton. 
HiNBiquBS,  Frbdk.  G.,  19,  Hyde  Park  8qua/re,  W. 
HxNBT,  JoHV,  8t.  Kilda,  Bethwne  Road,  Amhuret  Park,  N. 
Hbxtt,   Bichmono,    care    of  National    Bank    of    Auetralaeia,     149, 

LeadenhaU  8treet,  E.G. 
HxinrooD,  Paul,  18,  Finsbury  Cireue,  E,C. 
HxFBDRN,  Andrew,  82,  Biehopegate  8treet,  E.C. 
Heriot,  Lieut.*Golonkl  James  A.  Mackat,  B.MJL.1^  Forton  Barraeke, 

Qoeport. 
HiRRiNO,  Bey.  A.  Sttlehan,  H.A.,  46,  Colebrooke  Bow,  N. 
Hebe,  Morris,  German  AthewBum,  93,  Mortimer  8treet,W.t  and  Dashwood 

Houee,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
Hesse,   F.  E.   (Seoretary,    Eastern   EzteDsion,   &a,    Telegraph   Co., 

Limited),  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Hewitt,  Alered,  26,  Lameaster  Gate,  W.;  and  Oarriek  Club,  W,C. 
HiOKB,  H.  H.,  88,  Broadhwrst  Gardens,  South  Hampetead,  NW. ;  and 

20,  King  Edward  Street,  E.C. 
HiDDiNGH,  J.  M.  F.,  12t^  Royal  Lancers,  Colchester, 
fHiGGB,  William  A.,  Willenhall  Park,  Bamet, 

Hill,  Alexander  Stayeley,  Q.C,  M.F.,  D.C.L.,  4,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Hill,  Charles  Fitzhenrt,  T%«  Wintons,  Bayham  Road,  Sevenoaks. 
fHiLL,  James  A.,  1,  Barkston  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,W. 
tHiLL,  Pearson,  6,  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
fHiLL,  Sidney,  Langford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 
Hill,  Colonel  Sir  Stephen  J.,  K.O.M.G.,  C.B.,  72,  Sutherland  Avenue, 

Maida  VdUy  W. 
Hill,  Sampson,  Woodstock  Villa,  London  Road,  Enfield. 
fHiLTON,  C.  Shireefp  Bm  79,  Graeechurch  Street,  E.C. 
Hind,  T.  Almond,  1,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Hindson,   Eldeed   Graye,    Richmond  House,  Strand,  Ryde,    Isle  of 

Wight, 
Hindson,  Lawrence,  Walton  Hotue,  St.  John's  Park,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
HiNGLBT,  Gbobob  B.,  Haywood  Ho%ue,  HaUs  Owen. 
HoARE,  Edward  Brodib,  M.P.,  109,  St.  George*s  Square,  S.W,;  and  8t, 

Bernards,  Caterham. 
HoDGBiN,   Thomas,  Ben^oelldene,   NewcasUe^on'Tyne ;  and  Tredourva, 

Falmouth. 
Hodgson,  Sir   Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  Chpton,  Stratford'on'Avon ;    and 

Windham  Clvb,  St,  James's  Square,  S.W. 
fHoDGSOK,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire. 
Hoey,  Clement  J.,  92,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 
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1888 
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HoffNUiio,  8.,  8»  Syds  Park  ChUe,  Bauih  Kmmnfftat^  B*W» 

fHooAKTB,  Framci^  dl,  Alfred  Place  Wmt,  Thwrloe  B^mor^  8,W. 

tHoGO,  Quiimir,  6,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

HOLDSWOSIH,  JoHH,  Boroloy  Houee,  Eeelee,  Mtmeheeter. 

tHoLGATX,  CufiOKD  Wtndhah,  The  Palace,  Sdlithwry, 

noLLAHD,  Edwaio  Langilot,  18,  Bedford  Bow,  W,C*  g  and  TempUton, 

Boehamptont  8.  W. 
HoLXAii,    WiLLUM     (Sturgeon    Saperintendeni,    H.  M.    GorenuBiBt 

EmigTation  Serrice),  21,  Amereham  Boad^  New  Oroee^  8JB. 
HoMAH,  Bbsicbib,  Friem  Watch,  Finehley,  N. 

HooFiB,  GiOBOi  N.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.S^  Blmdeigh,  Hayne  Boad^  Beehmham, 
Hopi,  Hon.  Louis,  The  Knowle,  Haalewood,  near  DeH^y. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Sherwood  Lodge,  Lawrie  Park^  SydMiAom^  BJi.f  and 

26,  Orutched  Friare,  S,C. 
Hopkins,  John,  The  Orange,  Bickley,  Kent ;  and  86,  Orutched  friare,  B.C. 
HoKA,  Jamcs,  128,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. ;  and  147,  Camum  Strmt,  M.0, 
HosKiNs,  Yick-Adxiral  Sib  Anthony  H.,  K.C.B^  care   of  Mm&re. 

Woodhead  JT  Co.,  44,  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 
Houlton,  Sib  Yictob,  G.G.M.G.,  M.A.,  26^  EccUston  Sireet,  B*W,$  amd 

29,  Sirada  Menodi,  Valletta,  Malta, 
tHousTOUN,  G.  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Bet^rewehire,  If»B. 
HoTXNDBN,  Fbbdxbick,  QlenUa,  West  Dulwich,  S^. 
Hudson,  Ounninoram,  14,  St.  J£ary  Axe,  B.C. 
Hudson,  G.  Wbbpobd,  Common  Boom,  MiddXe  Temple,  B,0, 
HuoHis,  Gxokob,  F.O.S.,  165,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C.}  and  Bridgetown, 

Barbados, 
HUOHKS,  HXNBT  P.,  J.P.,  29,  Pemhrtdgs  Square,  W, 
tHuGHES,  John,  F.C.S.,  Hohndale,  Forest  Hill,  SJB.g    and  79,  Mark 

Lane,  B.C, 
HuoHBS,  John  Abthub,  ClairvUle,  Dacres  Boad,  South  SydenhamParkJSJS. 
HuoHBS-HuGHBS,  WiLUAX,  J.  P.,  5,  Highbury  Quadrant,  N. 
Hunt,  John,  Croft  Lodge,  Snakes  Lane,  Woodford,  Essex, 
HuNTEB,  Andbxw,  74,  Priory  Boad,  West  Hampstead  N,  W, 
HuBTZio,  Abthub  C,  C.E.,  2,  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster, 8, W, 

flEYEBS,  Gbobob  M.,  Inchera,  Qla/nmire,  Co,  Cork,  Ireland, 

t  Inolis,  Cobneuus,  H.D.,   124,  Victoria  Street,  S.TT.;  and  Athenceum 

Club,  8,W, 
Ingram,  W.  J.,  65,  CromweU  Boad,  S,W, 

loNiDES,  Alex.  Gonstantine,  Jun.,  84,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Irvine,  Thohas  W.,  10,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  B,C. 
Ibyiko,  Sib  Henri  T.,  G.C.M.G.,  10,  Trinity  Crescent,  Folkestone;  and 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 
Irwin,  Dbputt-Suroeon-General  C.  Graves,  M.B.  (Principal  Hedioal 

Officer,  North  British  Forces \  15,  Athole  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Isaacs,  Michael  Barer,  28,  Cambridge  Road,  Kilbum,  N,W. 

t Jackson,  James,  17,  Kensington  Court,  W. 

fjACKsoN,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31, 
Lombard  Street,  E,C, 


Btiident  Fellow*. 
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Jacoms,  nuDs.  0ms.,  41,  Kooryalt  Birtal,  XX3. 

Jacoub,  Kbsiiu.m>  B^  ei,  XoorgaU  BtrMt,  S.O. 

Jamikeon,  T.  Bdihbt,  WindKam  QltA,  8t,  Jamm'»  Sqwur*,  8.W. 

JiniBTs,  Edward  Savbb,  A.  Inst.  O.E.,  SamklMli,  Ohaptl  Alhrtoit, 

Leedi. 
jBHHisas,  Gioioi  H.,  Wett  D«m,  Straalham,  8.W. ;  and  Lambtth  Palace 

Boad,  a.S. 
JnrainOB,  IUtthxw,  Oritntal  Clvb,  Hanover  Bqnan,  W.  < 

JoHHMH,  LT.-GiNiBAi,Siit  A1.1.1HB.,  K.C.B.,  K,Leahamaard«t%*,B.W. 
JoHNMN,  BuHDMS,  F.S.B.,  8,  NoTthwicIt  Ttrraea,  If.W. 
JoBNSOM,  BoiEtn,  T^e  Colonial  Oolttgt,  SaUethy  Bay',  B^iffoH. 
JoEiNnoM,  Aluundib,  Aetan  Btnue,  Lyndhurit  Road,  HompaUai,  S.W.i 

and  1,  Whiia^Um  Avtwue,  E.G. 
JoBHBTOH,  HilfBT  AuaDRTua,  Utisri.  F.  Begj  ^  Co.,  BarthohnmBSouM, 

B.a, 

fJoLLT,  SnwAR,  Parth,  N.B. 

t'oNU,   HlRBT,  8,   Crippltjale    Baildingt,    B.C.   ;    attd   Oali    £adg^ 

ToUtridfft,  Etrt$. 
lasxn,  B.  Hmkcth,  J.F.,  8t  Augusttnu,  Btckmliam. 
JONU,  B.  H.,  Bank  of  South  Auitralia,  81,  Lombard  Strett,  S.O. 
JoBtPB,  JOLIAX,  17,  ChepiloiB  Yillae,  BayiUKit«r, 
JoaiiiH,  Hbnkt,  OaAiM  J^ri,  Dipmtnffor,  Sims. 
JouBDAiH,  H.  J.,  0-H.Q.,  S,  Qawn'i  Outa  Oardetu,  S.W. ;    and  U  (Md 

18,  Nitholat  Lani,  B.C. 
Jvaut,  8m  Pswmoia  0.,  K.O.H.O.,  O.B.,  Torquay. 


Katc,  William,  108,  Cromicall  Jtood,  5.  IT, 

EiiTH-DoiTGLAB,  Stiwabt  H.,  Orinttol  Club,  Banovr  Sgitora,  W, 

KnF,  Chablks  J,,  1,  Ouitdhall  ChanAera,  Autn^hall  Strwt,  £.0. 

Ebxp,  Edtabd,  &S,  PUlIinwrs  Oordnu,  Etntinfton,  W. 

KiKF  Sahtil  T.,  O.E.,  138,  Oromteell  Boad,  B.W, 

EiKF-WsLCH,  Jakm,  61,  Btni»rt  BtriH,  Oxford  Btrttt,  W. 

Keidall,  Fuhkuh  B.,  1,   TA«  Pnrn^fm,  BIocthMXA,    E.B.,   mid  fl. 

Bl^htn'i  Cltib,  R.  W. . 
Ekhnidt,  Jobn  HnsBAT,  f  nocliraEItn;,  KMievidbriglittKirt,  SX,  i  and 

Now  Univtrtity  Olvb,  3.W. 
SlHT,  Ibvikq,  Sippington,  Btvtnoait. 

Kbht,  Bobiit  J.,  MaitoTittle,  Eatt  Moiety,  Surrey. 

EiRiK,  BiCRABD  0.,  149,  Leadtnhall  Street,  E.C. 

tKcnrici,  Wuxtui,  Saetaiek  Park,  Loatherktad. 

EiDD,  JoHiT,  CU.O.,  ConitUMianal  OMt,  Hort^nmbtrland  Jmmm,  W.O. 

KiHBKB,  Hembt,  U.P.,  79,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 

EiHQ,  WnciAK,  98,  LadbroU  Sfiur*,  V^vetM;  JKH,  W. 

KiMHAiRD,  Thb  Biqht  Hoh.  Loid,  2,  Foil  ifoU  Saet,  S.W. 

EiTTO,  Bit.  John  T.,  U.A.,  6,  fit  Jfarfm'i  Place,  TrufalgBr  Sqvart,  W.O. 

KirOiThomu  Oobi.iiiowooi>,  Bedford  Villa,  Marlborough  Boad,  Chmn«r>- 

Kmaar,  A.  HAUir,   68,  HoUand  Park,  ^neington,   W. 
I  ExiOBi,  WluuN,  Sin>a*  Club,  PiceodtUy,  W. 
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tKmoHT,  WiUJix,  Homer  Qrcmge,  West  BUI,  Sydenham,  8JL 
'KxaavTOV,  William,  LL.D.,  PboJc  Hill  Lodge,  Sydenham,  8JS, 

tLABiLLiiBi,  FB4N0IB  F,  DX,  6,  Puntp  Cowrt,  Temple,  B,0*  f  amd  Heemm^ 

on^the-HiU, 
Laino,  James  R.,  27,  Sarl'a  Cowrt  Square,  8.W, 
Lamb,  Tompsozc,  72,  Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 
Landalx,  Bobkst,  11,  HoUand  Park,  W, ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hameieer 

Square,  W, 
tLANDALX,  Waltbb,  45,  Dover  Street,  PiceadiUy,  W. 
Lame,  Colonel  Eonald  B.  (Rifle  Brigade),  United  Service  CUtb,  PaU 

Mall,  S.W. 
Lano,  Oaptain  H.  B.,  B.K.,  HM.S.  "  Reindeer,*'  care  tf  Postmaster,  Aden, 
Lanoton,  James,  HiUfisld,  Beigate, 
fLANSDOWNE,  H.  E.,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Mab^xtis  or,  G.0.1C.6., 

Oovernment  House,  Calcutta, 
tLANSELL,  Qeoxgb,  SoMdhuTst,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Lanyon,  John  0.,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 
tLABDNEB,  W.  Q.,  11,   Fourth    Avenue,    Hove,  Brighton  f   and  Jmnior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Labk,  Timothy,  9,  Pemhridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W, 
Labkins,  Fbedebice,  care  of  J,  Micklem  Esq,,  19,  Oresham  Street,  S.C, 
Labnach,  Donald,  21,  Kensington  Palacs  Gardens,  W.  i  and  BramhUtys, 

East  Qrinstead. 
Lasoellxs,  John,  18,  Percy  Boad,  CMdhawk  Road,  Shepherd'e  Btuk,  W. 
Latchtobd,  Bdwabd,  50^  Penywem  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W* 
Laughland,  Jambs,  85,  Qracechu^ch  Street,  E,0, 
Lawe,  Oaptain  Patrick  M.,  Junior  Army  and  Navy  CUih,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. 

Lawbence,  Alexander  M.,  West  Brae,  Stonehridge  Park,  WiUesdeti, 

N.W. 
Lawrence,  W.  T.,  M.P.,  Cowesfield  House,  Salislury ;  and  New  University 

Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Lawrie,  Albxandeb,  Raggles  Wood,  Ckislehurst. 

tLAWBiE,  Alex.  Cecil,  care  of  Messrs,  BaZmer,  Lawrie  ^  Co.,  Calcutta. 
fLEATHES,  A.  Stanoeb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lee,  Henry  William,  Minard,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon* 
Lefroy,  General  Sir  John  Henry,  B.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.»  Lewame, 

Liskeard,  Cornwall, 

Leighton,  Stanley,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry;  and  AtheiUBum  Club 
S.W. 

Leon,  August,  21,  Tregunter  Road^  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

Le  Qbos,  Gebyaisb,  Seafield,  Jersey, 

Le  Patoubel,  Majob  Abthub  K.,  65,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  South  Ken- 

si/ngton,  S,  W.,  and  Junior  JJnited  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.  W. 
Lepper,  Charles  H.,  F.E.G.S.,  Baskerville,  Wands^tnrth  Common,  S.W. 
Lethbridge,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
Levey,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  21,  Fopstone  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 
Levi,  Frederick,  8,  Cheyne  Gardens,  Thames  Embankment,  S.W.;   and 

George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E,C. 
Levin,  Nathaniel,  11,  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W, 


BttidMt  F4Uowt. 


Lewis,  Isaac,  H|im«  Boiim,  9,  Fibijolm'i  Av«mie,  Eampittad,  ]f-  W,  t  and 

6,  rhrojTnMrton  Avtnvt,  B.C. 
Lxwts,  JosiPH,  6,  Throgmortoik  Avanue,  S.C. 
LiMDiUT,  JUtid  Wsmsa,  16,  Kiu:U<v  Bond,  St.  John't  Wood,  K.W. 

<  LriTLi,    J.    Btavlit,   WoodviUe,   Forest  Hill,  B.S.t   and  Th»  Kraal, 

BadgwUk,  iMOr  Horaham. 
I    IitTn.K,  JSaxtbww,  18,  ITiurlau  Boail,  KunpitM^  if.  IT. 
.    LmuTOV,  Tna  Hok.  Hrnbt  S.,  22,  SMland  Gata,  8.  W. ;  and  T<d<lMl«y, 

FsnJEriil^B,  BtaSordshire. 

<  LirUET,  QkooaB,  C.Bi.,  6,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  Well*. 
Lloid,  BiOKabd,  i,  AddiMM  Ometnt,  Additoit  Road,  W. 

,    "Llotd,  Sampsoh  8.,  2,  Ccrmwall  Qardeni,  S.W.;   and  Carlton  Ciub, 

a.w. 

'    tLoi^ixn^ii.    Leopold,    66,    BaiinghaU    Strett,    B.O. ,-     and    Stu 

AlhanoMm  Clv^,  Fall  Mall  Ba»t,  B.W. 
I    Lose,  Clidde  H.,  MA.,  GO,  llaritu  Faradt,  Brighton. 
;    LoNODEN,  J.  H.,  Bare  oj  Bank  q^  Nno    South  Waif,  64,   Old  Broad 

Sirtel,  B.C. 
I    t  LDNGSTAvr,  Qbobsm  B.,  H.A.,  M.B.,  8oiUl\field  Orange,  Wandtteortk, 

B.W. ;  and  Taitehen,  Xorthot,  ntar  Hfracomb«. 
I    LOBiMo,  Abthub  H.,  Imp*rial  Faieratitm  Ltagut,  30,  Charltt  Btrttt, 

BerluUy  Bquare,  W. 
I    tLoBHi,  The  Biqht  Hon.  thi  UABquiB  or,  K.T.,  G.O.U.Q.,  Kmiin^tou 

Palaet,  W. 
I     t  LOTHIAH,  UADUCI  JOHH,  OllUora,  £l]cHuii7tflOCA,  if.B, 
I    LoTT,  Hebbeet  0,,  S,  Drapari^  Qardent,  E.G. 
I    LoTE,  WiLUAK  HcNauohton,  Blythtwood,  Ltigham  Oourt  Road,  Btreal- 

ham  Hill,  B.W. 
i    LoTRT,  Hbnbi  a.,  46,  King  William  Btrtel,  B.C. 
I    Loir,  SlDHET  J,,  2,  Bora  Court,  Temple,  B.C. 

;    tijow,  W.  Andbbsoh,  ejo  Bank  of  Sea  Zealand,  ChriatehiaeK,  Sea  Zealand. 
I    LowBT,  Lim-GBinKAL  B.W.,  O.B.,  26,   Warritigton  Creectnt,  Maitli 

Hill,  W.  I  and  United  Service  Clvb,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
.  Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  H.P.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
■    Lcbboci,  Netilh,  16,  jMdtnhall  Street,  B.O. ;   and  66,  Earl'e  Court 

Square,  8.W. 
I    LuHMiis,  FSXDEBICK,  ArUey  Copse,  BameL 

I    Lyall,  Booib  GAHFsir:!.,  United  University  Qliib,  Pall  XaU  Mail,  B.W. 
I    iLtaa.,  Captaih  Fbancib  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  2,  Elvaeton  Place,  B.W.i  and 

Saval  and  Military  CUib,  Piecadflly,  W. 
I    LiBLk,  John  L.,  Cvlverden,  Balham,  8.W. 
I    LiLi,  Wh.  Bbat,  Vellty,  Bartland,  North  Devon. 
i    fLiON,   Qeobqb  O.,  Lynn«d«n,   Dmmmimd   Street,  Ballarat,    Victoria, 

Auatreiia. 
I    tLYTTEtioH,  Hon.  Q.  W.  Spbhceb,  49,  Hill  Street,  Derielty  Bqware,  W. 

i    Macalistib,  Janes,  EtheUtans,  Mare^field  Qardena,  Sampatead,  ll.W. 
i    Macak,  J.  3.,  M.A.,  M.B.C.a.,  63,  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.; 

and  Botkhamfton,  Quaruland, 
)    IlACAETHirB,  E.  J.  Bailt,  WHr  Yiew,  River  Bank,  East  Uoviaey,  Suiray. 
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Bojfal  Colonial  Institute. 

ILtcOAXTBT,  JusnK,  H.F.,  20,  Oh^ne  OardenSf  OkeU$a,  8.W, 
Macdonald,  Alsxaxdib  J.,  Milland,  Liphook,  Hants  s  and  110,  Oamion 

8tre9t,  E.O. 
Haodonald,  Andriw  J.,  Qu€en*$  HoUl,  Upper  NorvH)od,  fifJ7. 
f Macdonald,  Joseph,  Sutherland  Houee^  Egham,  Bwrrejf, 
Macdoitald,   Colonel  W.  Hacdokald,  National    Club,  1,   WhitshaU 

Gardene,  8,  W. ;  and  8t,  liturtin's,  Perth,  li,B. 
MacDouoall,  Lieut.-General  Sib  Pateick  L.,  K.G.1C.G-.,  22,  Elvagton 

Place,  8,W.;  and  United  Service  Glitb,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fMAOFABLAN,  Alexandbb,  Audley  Mansions,  Orosvenor' Square,  W.  g  and 

Torish,  HeUnsdale,  N,B. 
fMACFiB,  John  W.,  Newferry,  Birkenhead. 
Maofie,  B.  a.,  Reform  Club,  8.  W, ;  and  Dreghom,  Colintan,  Edinburgh, 

N.B. 
ICackat,  a.  ICackbnzib,  85,  Graceehurch  Street,  E.C, 
Mackay,  Bey.  Bobebt,  11,  EaHham  Qrove,  Wood  Qreen,  N, 
tMAGKENZiE,  CoUN,  6,  Doum  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  Junior  Atheneeum 

Club,  PiccadiUy,  W, 
Mackenzie,  Daniel,  82,  Addison  Gardens  North,  Kensington,  W. 
Hackie,  Datid,19,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W, 
HacKillop,  C.  W.,  14,  Boyal  Crescent,  Bath, 
Maceinnon,  Sir  William,  Babt.,  C.I.E.,  BalinakiU,  Claehan,  Argyleshire, 

N.B. 
MacLabtt,  Duncan,  M.D.,  204,  Camden  Road,  N,W. 
MacLean,  Bobebt  M.,  Eliot  HiU,  Blaekheath,  S.E, 
MacLeab,  Captain  J.  P.,  B.N.,  Cranleigh,  near  Guildford:  am^  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8,W. 
ICacLeat,  Sib  Geoboe,  K.C.M.G.,  Pendell  Court,  Bletehingley,  Surrey ; 

and  Athenaum  Club,  S.W. 
Macmillan,  Maubice,  29,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
f  Macphebson,  John,  Melbourne,  Austrcdia. 
Macphebson,  Lachlan  a.,  Wyrley  Qrove,  PelsaU,  WalsalL 
MacBosty,  Alexandeb,  West  Bank  House,  Esher;  and  18,  King's  Arms 

Yard,  E.C. 
McAbthub,  Alexandeb,  M.P.,  79,  Holland  Park,  W. 
McAbthub,  John  P.,  18,  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E*C> 
McAbthub,  Wm.  Alexandeb,  M.P.,  18  and  19,  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate, 

E.G. 
McGaul,  Gilbebt  John,  Creggandarrock,  Chislehurst;  and  27,  Walbrook, 

E.C. 
fMcCoNNELL,  John,  65,  Holland  Park,  W. 
McCulloch,  Sib  James,  E.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Leishman,  Inglis,  ^  Co.,  81 

A  bchurch  Lane,  E.  C. 
McDonald,  James  E.,  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
McDoNELL,  Abthub  W.,  2,  Rectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Road,  Guildford. 
McEachabn,  Malcolm  Donald,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
McEuEN,  Dayid  Painteb,  24,  Pembridge  Square,  W. 
McGavin,  Wm.  B.,  8,  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  B.C. 
McIlwbaith,  Andbew,  5,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
HcInttbb,  J.  P.,  8,  New  Basingh€Ul  Street,  E.G. 


Betident  FeU&wa. 


tHclTtB,  Dkvn,   WooMm,  BpUal,  Birka»hiad,    and    WmAut,  Hour, 

McKkllab,  Thomas,  Zerags  Souse,  ntar  Oban,  IT.B. 

M'EcoNE,  HenbT,  C.B.,  9,  Victoria  Btrttt,  B.W, 

HcKiRaBLi,,  B.  M.,  Junior  CarUan   Club,  PaU  XaU,  B.W.  i  and  aill- 

Aoi«a,  Dundonald,  Ayrihire,  J/.B. 
ilcLEA,  KsuvsTH,  F.K.a.S.,3l,Gl<MceiiteT  Btnat,  Wanoict  Sguar*,  S.IF. 
McLuH,  SoiUAHySloberry  Park,  W^U,  Bomtrmt. 
KcLuN,  T.  M.,  Gl,  BeUUe  Park,  N.vr. 
KcLiGD,  Okimi,  9,  OoaUt  CrttmU,  Sdinbwrghj    and  Oriental  Clot, 

Hanover  Sqnart,  W. 
UcMiiiiOK,  Maios-Oknekii.  C.  }q  E.A.,  S\eTlaelc»lowK,  Ifoo*,  Jralond; 

and  Ju»ior  Arm^  ond  WauK  C(u6,  3(.  3a.mtt!t  Slreet,  B.W. 
Hclf  KILL,  AdaU,  Royal  Tttamea  Yacht  Club,  AlbtmarU  Street,  W, 
ISAHi^ABina,  RiNDOLpa,  Hogarth  Oliib,  Dover  Bhttt,  W. 
"SLalcolm,  a,  J,    27,  Lombard  Sireit,  E.C. 

Uallesom,  f  UNK  B,,  Dixion  ITanor  HonsB,  Winalteomh*,  OMhtiham. 
IMali-ssok,  Colonel  Qrorob  Bbuce,  C.S.I. ,  27,  tfMt  CVomwaU  Sood, 

S.ir.,-  and  Junior  Carltan  Cluh,  Patl  Mall,  B.W. 
Makackji,  The  Smu  E.,  Coi'imCrt/  Hon-sf.  Piecadilly  Circa*,  B.W.  i  and 

St.  George's  Club,  Eanovtr  Squara,  W. 
+UANGEIESTEI,  Ilis  Qbacr  THE  DuU  OF,  E.P.,  1,  Great  Blanltopt  Btritl, 

W.i  and  Kimiolton  Castle,  Bt.  Ifeoti. 
HiHDtB,  3.  TiiEODOBi,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolvtrlumpbm. 
Hahlii,  WiixiiH,  106,  Cannon  Slntt,  E.C. 
MaNM.  W,  E..fl,-S:™ing(0»  Conrt  Mamion,,  W. 
Mahchant,  W.  L.,  16,  Sfuthwick  Crescent,  Hide  Parle,  W. 
Marcus,  John,  9,  Lancagter  Road,  BeUiie  Park,  S.W. 
Mabi,  VTiLLiAX  H.,  16,  Oiulow  Bqaare,  8.W. 
tiiRsa,    Dat[d,    4,    CorawaU    Uanttim*,     Cantwolt     SordnM,    South 

iranatTijron,  B.W. 
MABE9,  LiOKEL,  eoT*  qf  L.  S,  Marki,  Siq.,  96,  Clonrtaofda  Oardnif, 

Saytaater,  W. 
UABEDts-  Tre  Bioht  Be*.  Birrof,  DJ).,  I%«  IfoodliiiKU,  Tvndaltt  Park, 

Clifton,  BrUlot. 
Uarbh,  Hehbt,  Cruty  Sinue,  IToodtlay  Boad,  LtieU, 
ICarihali^  Anam^  7,  £(»'  India  Avenve,  E.C. 
Marrrill,  Ernest  LiTXHoobe,  9,  SI.  Helen's  Flace,  E.C. 
tMJlK8HAtr„  SibJaheb,  C.M.O.,  fiicftnvmJJfoUBe,  tioehampton,  B.W. 
Mamuall,  John,  F.E.G.S.,  58,  North  Side,  WandsaoTtli  Common,  S.  W. 
Habstos,  Edwahd,  81.  Dunttan't  Hmat,  Ftttar  Lain,  S.C- 
tMARTIH,  PuAKcis,  Praling  Hall,  CoUhuier. 
Hartih,  Henry,  Simmi  ifoiua,  Highbury  ITaio  Pmrk,  It, 
Uabtih,  James,  Bannyiida, Palaee  Road, Btm^hatit,  B.W.j  and  B^M 

Home,  LavTtnre  Pomtney  Uill,  E.G. 
Kartin,  William,  S<i.nnyhil!,  Dam/rieii-ihire,  S.B. 
f  Uasom,  Stephrm,  47,  QtiMit  Street,  ^laeyoxn. 
M*tBER8,  EdwABD  p.,  Warnford  Court,  KG 
tUATBEBOH,   Aliz.  Pebcevil,  3l,  Loundta  Street,  B.W, 
HATTUiOB,  WiuuXi  Tmoef  Orattf,  Cimp<>M  Hilt,  W, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884 
1886 


78s 


1885 
1888 


1877 
1888 
1878 

790  1886 
1888 
1872 
1877 
1889 

795  1878 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1879 

800  1874 

1888 

1884 
1886 
1878 
805  1881 
1883 
1868 


1869 

1884 
1869 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1868 
1873 


810 


815 


18S5 
1884 
1883 
1885 
820  1886 

1882 
1868 
1884 
1882 


Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

ILkiTRVWS,  JlifU,  21,'  Maneheater  SquarB,  W. 

1LLTTHIW8,    Jambs,  45,    Jesmond   Road,  Nwjca9tle'0n-Tyn€ ;    amd  SL 

Qeorgt^9  Olvh,  Hanover  SquarB,  W. 
Matthews,  Lt.-Golonxl  Egbert  L.,  jR^yZ,  North  WaUs, 
Maxsk,  Leopold  J.,  Brooks* 8  Club,  8t,  J<imes*8  Street,  8.W.s  <Mid  Jhmle^ 

HiU,  Dorking. 
ICatnard,  H.  W.,  8t,  Aubyns,  Oroavenor  HiU,  Wimbledon,  8,W. 
Meath,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
Meikebtehagen,  Ernest  Louis,  4,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chdsea,  8.  W. 
Melhuish,  William,  ConxtitutionaX  Olub,  Northumberland  AvmnuM,  W.C. 
Menpes,  Mortimer,  Oshom  Lodge,  Fulham,  8,W. 
Meeewethxr,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Tngatestone,  £ss69» 
tMsTCALPE,  Frank  E.,  85,  Craven  Park,  Harlesden,  N.  W, 
Metcalte,  Sir  Charles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  28,  Victoria  Street,  8.W* 
Mewburv,  William  E.,  1,  Bank  Buildings,  Lothhury,  B,Q, 
Miles,  Audley  G.,  84,  Porii  Street,  8.W. 

Miller,  Arthur,  care  cf  Bank  of  Victoria^  28,  Clem^nte  Lane,  E,C. 
Miller,  Egbert  S.,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,0, 
Miller,  William,  67,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
fMiLLS,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112,  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
MiLMER,  Robert,  St.  Vincent,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W.f    emd 

24  and  25,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
MiTCHENER,  John,  Highlands,  Thurloto  Hill,  West  Dulwich,  8.E. 
MoBERLT,  G.  E.,  9,  Qracechureh  Street,  E.C. 
MocATTA,  Ernest  G.,  24,  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
MoFFATT,  George,  191,  Oresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
MoLESWORTH,  Thk  Bey.  Yiscount,  St.  Petroc  Minor^  St.  Issey,  Cornwall. 
MoLiNEUX,  GiSBORNE,   5,  Holland  Villas  Road,  Kensington,    W. ;  and 

1,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
MoNCK,  Bt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.M.G.,  Brooks's  Cluh,  SL  James's  Street, 

S.W.;  and  Charleville,  Enniskerry,  Wicklow. 
MONTEFIORE,  HERBERT  B.,  11,  QuecTi  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
MoNTEFiORE,  JACOB,  35,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
MoNTEFiORE,  J.  B.,  36,  Kensington  Gardens  Square^  W. 
MoNTEFiORE,  JosEPH  G.,  1,  Cloistsrs,  Temple,  E.C. 
MONTEFIORE,  Lbslie  J.,  41,  Warwick  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
fMoNTOOMBRiE,  HuoH  £.,  36,  Orocechurck  Street,  E.C. 
MoODiE,  G.  P.,  core  of  Messrs.  R.  8.  Taylor,  Son  ^  Co.,  4,  Eield  Court, 

Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
MooRB,  Arthur  Chisolw,  23,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
MooRE,  John,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 

fMoou.E.ov8E,l&DWARD,eloBankofNewZealand,l,Queen  Victoria  Street,E.C> 
MoREiNG,  Charles  Algernon,  C.B.,  56,  Victoria  Street,  8.  W. 
Morgan,  Bt.   Hon.   George   Osborne,  Q.C,  M.P.,  59,   Green   Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
fMoRGANjOcTAVius  Vaughan,  M.P.,  13,  TkeBoltons,  South  Kensington,8.W. 
Morgan,  Septimus  Vauohan,  42,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Morgan,  William  Pritchard,  M.P.,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
Morris,  D.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  B.W. 


Besident  FeUowt. 
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M0BBI8,  Edward  Bobskt,  JJ*^  14,  VowgaU  Hill,  E.C, 

Mo&BisoNy  Waltbb,  M.P.,  MaLKam  Tom,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds;  and  77> 

CromweU  Road,  S.W, 
fMoBBOoH,  John,  M.P.,  Military  Eoad.,  CorJc, 
MoBT,  B¥7.  Bbnest,  B.A.,  89,  Blackheath  HUl,  S.E. 
HoBT,  W.,  1,  atanley  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
MosiNTHAL,  Caftaiic  Fbsdk.  (4th  Batt.  Torks.  Begiment),  65,  Qloueester 

Place,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
KosiNTHAL,  Haeby,  23,  DatDSon  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
fMosss,  GflABLEB,  83,  8t.  John's  Wood  Park,  N,W.  s  cmd  46,  Eolhom 

Viaduct,  E.G. 
M088B,  Jambs  Bobbbt,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  26,  West  Gromtoell  Road,  8.W. 
MoUAT,  Fbbdebic  John,  M.D.,  12,  Durham  Villas,  Kensingtor^  W, 
MxHE,  Hugh,  80,  Lombard  Street,  B.C. 
fMuiB,  Bobkbt,  Heathlamds,  Wimbledon  Common, 
MuLLiHS,  Thomas  Lex,  QueenslanA  National  Batik,  29,  Lombard  Street, 

B,C. ;  and  Queen  Arvne'e  Mansions,  8t»  James's  Park,  S.W. 
MuEBAT,  W.  M.,  12, 13  and  14,  Barbican,  E.G. 
MusOBAVX,  Geobox   a.,  46,  Holland  Park,    W. ;    and   Oriental   Cluh, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 

fNAiBir,  John,  Oarth  House,  Torres  Park  Road,  Ilfracombe. 

Nathan,  Alfbed  K.,  6,  Hamsell  Street,  E.C* 

Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashicood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

t  Naz,   Sib  Viboile,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.O.  {Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  care 

of  Messrs,  Chalmers,  Outhrie  ^  Co.,  89,  Lims  Street,  E.C 
Nbatb,  Edwabd  S.,  DashiDood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  E.G, 
Needham,  Sib  Joseph,  The  Ferns,  Weyhridge. 
Nelson,  Edwabd  K.,  Hanger  HiU  House,  Ealing,  W, 
Nelson,  Geoboe  Henbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwick. 
Ness,  Gavin  Pabkbb,  19,  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Neyill,  Henbt  H.,  70,  Lansdoume  Road,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
Nbtill,  Walteb  p.,  4,  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  Moor  gate  Street,  E.G. 
Nichol,  Bobebt,  11,  Bunhill  Row,  E.G. 

Nicholson,  Sib  Chablbs,  Babt.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herts,  N, 
Nicholson,    Daniel,   76,  FtncMey  Road,  N.W.;  and  61,  St.  PauVs 

Churchyard,  E.G. 
NicoL,  Geobob  Gabden,  8,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 
NiHiLL,  Paul  H.,  87>  Charterhouse  Square,  E.G. 
NiYEN,  Geoboe,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1,  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E.G. 
NiYisoN,  Bobebt,  Wamford  Court,  E.G. 
Nobmanbt,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  the  MABqms  of,  G.G.B.,  G.G.M.G.,  Mulgrave 

CasfXe,  Yorkshire t  and  Travellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
NoBTH,  Ghables,  Sun'Woodhouse,  near  Huddersjield. 
NoBTH,  Fbedebick  William,  F.G.S.,  Rowley  Hall,  Rowley  Regie. 
NouBSE,  Henbt,  Athenaeum  Clvb,  Pail  Mall,  S.W. 
Noyelli,  L.  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club^  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Nugent,  Golonbl  Sib  Ghables  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  K.C.6.,  Junior  United 

Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 


It'igal  Cobmidl  ImO*. 
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1W6 


870  1S75 
1B75 
ISS5 
1S89 

£75  IB82 
1S8» 


isn 


OUBS,  AcraCB,  M.D,  9^  Prk^rf  Bamd,  Wrd  Bmm 
CBmkv,  Wiuuh  r^  S8,  riroli  Baa.i,  CromA  X"- 
Oblmv  J.Uiu  L^  B^Otr  Hour,  BtOtt^r  AtmI,  .' 

OxKumr  CuTAix  IC.  T^  a.K^  CM.Q.,  Cnw^^  ' 

Doieniny  SIrtrt,  S.W. 
■fOpmHEIK,  BlUUSM,  17|  A 

OmxHcirn,  JMBrH,^!,  J 
0«K>B3,  JoBx  Lib,  as,  Q 
0*Boain,  Auc^  ejo  06M«MMKiAj#fb 
tOsBOftSE,  Captais  TUVK.Jfi^.^lCS' 
UsBuUE,  F.  Hill,  Xarwnf^B^k  BmiI, 
OmcKi,  Ukswi,  3L  Isrt.  CA  (Kev 
t4.  >^eiiin  fiod^,  Claptut  Oimi»: 

I  StrMt.  £.C. 

ISSB  I  Orrawx,  Auns  S^  HiUnfr 
1872  :  OntAT   TvB  Smbt  ^k  8» 

1886  !  Onn,  EmruD  Ctrxum,  C 
1880  j  OwBBiSnPatur  Cvmrr' 

8B>thJ&MiliflMlJf  ' 

1879  I  tPADDov,  Jonr,  S^fblt- 
18SS  I  Padmh,  Wx.WHBn)K 
1SS5  i  Pauiii,  Wiuum  l9i 

1880  i  Pabbcbt,  Chauu.  :' 
187S  ;  pAMpiTT,  Caftaiv  n 
1888  ;  Pau,  a.  Bt»li,  r 
1880  I  Pabk,  W.  C.  Ccvm 
1886    Pabxxb,  Axcnui 

Jonw,  1.0. 
FAKEik,  GmkSK 

■tPABUB,  BntBT 
pASIinCTOH,  Cai 

Farbc*,  Hbrk 
Tatkbsok  J,  T 

f  FATKnOlf  J    > 

Fato«,  Jum 

187-*  I  Patibmw,  II 

last    PArL,S.]lMK 
ISS7  I  Y^iKi-ftam. 

900  isao  p*^ 

1881    t-^ 


H^Ml^'n"  Court  IUiad,Stfmlham,B.W. 
^ —     AtuiatBiit  QnartermMtar-Ottttenl, 


I   Ihteti  House,  Campden  HUl  I 


A.  ."ipincer  Road,  Futngy,  8.  W. 
^^         .i'ittl,  EarVa  Court,  S.W.i  and 


^wt    :',.;-■  Strtal,  Portland  Place,  W. 

i.ioiiarj's  Roaii,  Surbiton. 
:    .  ds<i3,  Kemmgtoa  Park,  W. 
i«i,  Charlton  Kings,  ntar  Clult»nh*m. 
'(.Jamte't  Street,  B.W. 
•■per  PhillinmTe  Oardmi,  W. 
'  range,  near  Tunhridge  Welie, 
Oiaa.,   Conetitutional    Clv,b,   IforthumbtrlaMd 

J,  CrommeU  Soad,  Sooth  Keneinglon,  8.W. 
.jriboZonwui  Bojue,  E.C. 
'ihqt  Hon.  tbe  EiBi.  or,  38,  £srUIdy  Bquart,  W.; 
f,for  EtiinliurgJi,  N.B. 
^2,  Basinghatl  BIrect,  E.C. 
MKSos,  Standard  Bank  of  South  AJrica,  10,  ClrnnMif* 


Ifnrtien,  7,  Broadlande  Road,  Sighjate,  K,  ;  and  1,  Batingliall 


<  iiH  Qeobok  E.  a.,  F.G.8.,  8,  CoUingham  Gardent,8.W.t  aitd 

Carlton  Clvh,  Pall  Mall,  5.  IT. 
'aAITOH,  Oritntai    Clvb,  Banovar  Sqiion,  W, 
.,  BiHBT  IC,  6,  Qrtat  George  Slreet,  Weetminiim;  8.W. 
\.,  P.  N.,  Jvnier  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mail,  8.W. ;  and  66,  QuMMt> 
ouf  h  Tnrao,  W. 
1.L,  TBoma,  Haremare  Hall,  Hurttgretn,  Suite*. 
'SO.,  TE0IU8,  CJC.Q^  S9,  Ealmi  Square,  8.W, 
iBLL,  T.  Fdbtib,  Warroeh,  Milnathort,  iTinrou'thin,  K.B. 
;utaLi^  T.  B.,  18,  Church  Street,  Lmtrpool, 

mnk,  AcnxD  L.,  O.B..  00,  Qtim»  Tietaria  Strtet,  E.C. 

ISUUUD,  PvtLIP,  86,  AUengate  Street,  E.C. 

Oufun,  8iR  Badl,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (A^nt-Oeneval  fbr  Vtnr  Sonth  VkIh) 
8,  Tietoria  Street,  S.W. 

tBiUnnBKnr,  Joan,  BvUet'e  Wood,  Chielehunt,  Kent. 

BUDfoiD,     CoLomL    Sib    He>b»t    B.,    B.A.,    K.O.U.Q.,    KHmtny^ 
Winibledon. 

BuaooH,  AmiBUB,  12,  Leadmhall  Street,  E.C. 
,    Saukdibb,  TaoHAe  Dodoson,  Twyfordhury,  Croydon. 
I    BjtTlal,  Wk.  Fbeok.,  Blonfield  Home,  London  WM,  S.O. 
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1878 
1888 

1882 
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1882 
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950  1887 

1868 
1876 
1888 
1882 

955  1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 

1889 

960  1887 
1880 

1882 

1886 

1889 

965  1881 

1880 
1886 
1879 
1889 

970  1880 
1883 
1888 
1879 
1882 

975  1881 

1872 

1886 
1884 
1885 

980  1881 


Royal  Colonial  Imtitute. 

Pbincb,  John  S^  8,  Cornwall  JfoiuiofM,  Cornwall  Owrdens,  B.W, 
Fextghabd,  Cuablbs  ALBX4NDBB,  Brighton  and  Coymty  OUiht 

Street,  BrtgUon;  and  NaHonal  OoMorWtive  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  B.W^ 
VvuoVTix,  Leslib  Chablbs,  79,  Onetow  Square,  S,W. 
PuoH,  W.  B.,  M.D.,  64,  Elm  Fork  Gardens,  S.W. 
Pullbn,  Habbt,  Mercantile  Agency  Co^qf  Auetralia,  6,  Lothhwry^  M»C', 
FuBYifly  GiLBKBT,  6,  Bow  Churchyord,  E,C* 

Badglittb,   p.    Ck>PLESTON,   Derviford,   near  Flymowthi    and     Vnitm 

Oluh,  flf.TT. 
Badfobd,  Altbed-  F.B.G.8.,  Welheck  Mansions,  84,  Cadogan  Terrace, 

S.W.i  and  1,  Garden  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 
Bab,  Jambs,  32,  PhUlimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
Bab,  John,  K.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S^  4,  Addison  Gardens  West,  Kenaington,  W. 
Bait,  Gbob8b  THOiiAs,  70  and  71,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  J9.C. 
Bainbt,  Majob.Gbnbbal  Abthub  ICacan,  Trowseoed  Lodge,  Ohdienkam, 
Balli,  Pandbli,  17,  Belgrave  Square,  S,W. 
Baxsay,  Bobebt,  Hotvletts,  Canterbury. 
Bahsden,  Bichabd,  Chadwiek  Manor,  Knowle,  Warunelcshire. 
Band,  Edwabd  E.,  Essex  Villa,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W,s  and  107, 

Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Bandall,  Eugene  T.,  27,  Orsett  Terrace,  Eyde  Park,  W. ;  and  6,  Sonth 

Square,  Gray*s  Inn,  W,C. 
Bankbn,  Peteb,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey 
fBANKiN,  James,  M.P.,  36,  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn, 

Hereford. 
Bawson,  Sir  Bawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  68,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.TT. 
Bawstorne,  Bev.  a.  G.,  Balder  stone  Grange,  Blackburn. 
Batmond,  Bev.  C.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead. 
fBEAT,  H.  E.,  The  Bight  Hon.  Loed,  G.C.I.E.,  Government  Houee, 

Bombay. 
Bedpath,  Peteb,  The  Manor  House,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
Beid,  David,  AJnst.G.E.,  Thomaneau  House,  Milnathort,  Kinross-ahire^K^. 
Beid,  Geoege,  79,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Beid,  Majoe-Genebal  A.  T.,  45,  Tisbury  Road,  Hove,  Brighton. 
Beid,  William  L. 

Bennie,  Geoege  Hall,  6,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
Benton,  A.  Wood,  St.  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Revett,  Capt.  Btciiard,  28,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W. 
Bichaedson,  William  Ridley,  Alwyn  House,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
BiDLEY,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Chester  House,  Mount  JSphraim 

Road,  Streathamy  S.W. 
BnriNOToN,  Alexander,   10,   Bridge  Avenue,  Hammersmith^  1^.  .    ^mj 

Arts  Clubf  17,  Hanover  Sgw-orc,  W. 
BoBEBTS,  Erasmus  C,  St.  John's,  Antony,  Devonport. 
BoBBRTS,  Thomas  Lanodon,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
BoBEBTSON,  Alexander  Milne,  M.D.,  Gonville  House,  Alton  Road,  Roe* 

hampton,  S.W. 
BoBEBTSON,  Campbell  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad  Street,  J?.C./ 

arul  11,  Oakhill  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
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RoBnrsoN,  Auausrus  O.,  Oreta  Hou8e,Leigham  Court  BoadfStreathafn,  8,  W. 
BoBiNSON,  LiKUT.-CoLONXL'O.W.iO.B.,  Assistaiit  Qiuffteniimster-Geiieral, 
North  Camp,  Alderohot. 

BoBiifSON,  G.  Cboblano,  The  Bod  Brick  House,  Campden  Hill  Boad, 
Konsinqton,  W, 

BoBiNSOir,  HiNBT  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  81,  Spencer  Road,  Putney,  8,  W. 

BoBiNSOir,  Isaac,  Bolton  Maneums  Hotel,  EarVe  Court,  8.W,f  and  107, 
Cannon  Street,  E,C. 

tBoBiNSOV,  Jaxbs  Salkxld,  Boachbanh,  Bochdale, 

BoBiNSON,   HuRBELL   E.,  H.Inst.CE.,    96,  PhUheaeh  Qardenep  SatUh 
Kensington,  S,W. 

BooxBs,  H.  Wabbimoton,  11,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W, 

EooxBS,  MuBBAT,  Towoy,  ComwaU, 

BoHMBB,  W.  J.,  The  Cedars,  St.  Leonard's  Boad,  Surhitfm. 

BoLLO,  William,  6,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Bomb,  Thomas,  Charlton  House,  Charlt4m  Kings,  near  ChsUenhem. 

BoMiLLT,  Chablbs  B.,  88,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 

fBoiCALD,  Btbon  L.,  14,  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 

Bonald,  B.  B.,  PenUtwry  Orange,  near  Tvnbridge  Welis. 

BoPXB,  Fbbxman,  B^i  Ozon.,   Conetitulifmal    Club,   Northumberkmd 
Avenue,  W.C. 

Bo6x,  B.  Lancastkb,  1,  Cromwell  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S,W. 

Bosx,  Ohablxs  D.,  Bartholomew  House,  B.C. 

tBosEBBBY,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  38,  Berkeley  Square,  W.$ 
and  Dalmsny,  near  Edinburgh,  N,B. 

Boss,  Hamilton,  22,  Basinghall  Street,  E.G. 

Boss,  Hugh  Cambbon,  Standard  Bank  of  Soulh  Africa,  10,  Clement*B 

Lane,  E.C. 
Boss,  John,  Morven,  7,  Broadlands  Boad,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  1,  Basinghall 

Street,  E.C, 
Boss,  Captain  Geoboe  B.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8,  CoUingham  Gardens,  8.W.;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Bass,  J.  Gbapton,  Oriental   Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
BtTMBALL,  Henby  M.,  6,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Bussxll,  p.  K.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  ayid  66,  Queem* 

borough  Terras,  W. 
BvssELL,  Thomas,  Haremare  HaU,  Hurstgreen,  Susseso. 
Bussell,  Thomas,  O.K.G.,  69,  Eaton  Square,  S.W, 
BussELL,  T.  PuBYis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross^shire,  N.B. 
fBussELL,  T.  B.,  18,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

a;ACB£,  Altbed  L.,  O.E.,  60,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

fSAiLLABD,  Philip,  86,  ALdersgate  Street,  E.C. 

Samuel,  Sib  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General  for  New  Soath  Wales) 

9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
tSANDEBSON,  JoHN,  BuUer's  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
Sandpobd,    Colonel    Sib   Hebbeet    B.,    B.A.,    K.G.K.G.,    Kilmeny^ 

Wimbledon. 
Sassoon,  Abthub,  12,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Saundbbs,  Thomas  Dodoson,  Ttoyfordbury,  Croydon, 
Sayaob,  Wm.  Fbedb.,  Elomfield  House,  London  Wall,  B.C. 
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Royal  Colonial  InsiiMe. 

Scales,  Geobgc  H.,  4^  Chajpel  Street,  CrippUgaU,  F.C.j  and  Bilvotr 

H<m$e,  JBTorwoy  Lane,  N. 
S0ALI8,  Hebbcrt  F.,  9^  Fenehwreh  Street,  S,C. 
fScABTH,  liKTMOir  Sdwabd,  H.A.,  BaveUy,  Chrietchwreh  Ro<tdf  Bomm^ 

nunUhm 
Beam,  CHASLia,  22,  Leumdee  Square,  S,W. 
QcpMMXau,  C.  E.  B.,  H.A.,  THnitif  Lodge,  Beulah  SiU,  8J.g  emi 

Ooneervative  Club,  St.  Jame8*8  Street,  S.W. 
ScLANDiss,  Albxandbb,  10,  Cedars  Road,  Olapham  Common,  £f.ir. 
BcoNOi,  Oaptaim  G.  CoLquHOUir,  68,  Prineee  Square,  Bayeufater,  IT*. 
SoOTT,  Abbawam,  4^  Palace  Boad,  Streatham  EUl,  S.  W, 
BoOfrv',  ARCHIBALD  S.,  Burehee  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill,  S.W.i  and  UniUed 

University  Chih,  Pall  MeUl  East,  S.W. 
Scott,  CbabIiBS  J;,  Bomgrove,  Ouildford, 
Scott,  John  Adam,  Kilmoney,  OahhiU  Road,  Putney,  B.W.;  and  Vl, 

Bread  Street,  B.C. 
Scott,  Hajob-Gxiiebal  Alex.  Db  Coubcy,  B.E.,  86,  ComwaXl  QardmiM, 

S.W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
Bom,  Bobbbt,  Oonnaught  House,  Harlesden,  HT.TT. 
Scott,  William  H.  B.,  6  and  6,  Palace  Chambers,  Westmineter,  8,W. 
ScouEFiBLD,  Bobbbt,  Hill  House,  Llanstephan,  Carmarthenshire^ 
SxABiOBT,  Jambs,  7,  East  India  Avenue,  B.C. 
Sbddon,  Abthub,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  Ctoodwin  ^  Co.,  7,  Brunswick  Btemtf 

Liverpool. 
Sblbt,  Fbidbaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon  g  arid  4^  ThreadneeiU 

Street,  B.C. 
SEinoB,  Edwabo  Kassau,  147,  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 
Sbtbbm,  Waltbb,  9,  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W. 
Shakd,  Sir  C.  FABquHAR,   LL.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
Shamd,  James,  M.In8t.0.E.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W,s  and 

76,  Upper  Ground  Street,  8.E. 
Shamd,  John  Loudoun,  24,  Rood  Lane,  E.G. 
Shand-Habybt,  Jambs  Widdbington,  Castle  Semple,  Loehwinnoch,  Ben* 

frewshire,  N.B. 
Shaw,  Colonel,  £.  W.,  44,  Blackwater  Boad,  Eastbourne. 
Shaw,  Frederick  C,  Walford  Lodge,  Pyrland  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Shennan,  David  A.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Shepherd,  William  Lake,  25,  Richmond  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Sheppard,  Albert  E.,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28,  Clements  Lane,  E.C, 
Sheppard,  Wm.  Fleetwood,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Shipstek,  Henrt  F.,  87,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. ;  and  Conesrva* 

tive  Club,  8t.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
tSHiRE,  BoBERT  W.,  "  Shirley,"  South  Norwood  Park,  S.E. 
Short,  Charles,  Office  of  **The  Argus,**  80,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
SiDET,  Chables,  18,  Queen* s  Gate  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
SiDQBEAVKS,  SiB  Thomas,  Melton  Grange,  Great  Malvern. 
SiLLEM,  John  Henbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carltcn 

Club,  S.W. 
tSiLTEB,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst. 
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itSiiTBB,  B.  W.,  8,  Turk  OiU*, Btgtnl't  Park,N.W. 
Sim,  HiJOR-OntiML  Eiwabd  OoYiGiurc,  B.I.,  87,  OmumMjiM  Sfsore, 
Eyd*  Park,  W.i  and  V*<fi  Stniet  CH»i,  8.W. 
SiKMoNDB,  P.  L.,  86,  Fitiborough  Soad,  South  Kntinytan,  B.W. 
I    fSiHXOHs,  QinniL  8u  Liktobx,  B.B.,  a.G.B.,  G.CJf.Q.,  S6,  CorMtoU 
aardnu,  B.  W. ,  and  Uuitid  Bervic*  CM<,  PaU  Malt,  B.W. 
SnmoN,  OoniujniKtt  H.  O.,  B.N.,  ear«  q/  Mum.  BttnMtt  ^  Co.,  13S, 

Pi^  JTall,  B.W. 
SiIiADBB,  BiQiSKum,  9,  Palaa  QaU,  B.W, 

SntOLUB,  Datio,  i,Sliot  Bank,  Fornt  Eiii,  S.B.i  and  IS,  Bilvm'  Stnd,  K.i}. 
Sluii,  Qkursr  Pkhutil,  KanitiMa,  SS,  Fit*  Jolm'$  Jimmw,  Himvitoad, 

JT.W. 
BUDI,  Hbkii  Q.,  17,  Batn-  Btrtel,  Portmali  Sqvart,  W. 
Buobk.St.  ButBx,  flaot^ld,  Baigatt. 
BiiiZKiraiB,  Ealph,  G6,  Cannon  5lrMt,  £.C. 

BwTH,  Olabixci,  J.F.,  Mantion  HouMBldg$^4,  <tm»nTiaoriaBtrttl,S.O 
Bkttb,  Datid  J  ,  149,  WortQeorytStrtttfOlatgoa. 
Bmith,  Sib  Fhahcii  Tillehbuti.,  19,  Homnf  tMt  Qordaiu,  Sowth  KnutOf  • 

ton,  fi.TT 
SxiTH-OimiiiNo,  LiauT.  G.  Uahsfiild,  E.N.,  8,  IToUond  Pork  Ttrraeo,  W. 
IiNBT   QABDHEB,rinto,£'iIE>w«r  JvmiM,8enaEAaniHiII,5.tr. 
Sm&,  Jauu,  Qfie*  0/  "  Tho  Oapt  ArguM,"  25,  ComMU,  B.C. 
Smith,    James    W11.1.1A11,    Coldame,  Stromnsu,  Orkney,  and    Votional 

Liierol  Club,  Whitehall  Plof,  8.W. 
Bhith,  John,  10,  AtdermanbuTy  Avmvi,  E.G. 
Bunu,  JosEFB  J.,  Weilt  Houte,  lUdty,  JorJitkin. 
Smith,  SAHtnL,  H.P.,  CarU(on,PHn««t  Parit,Ltv«iMwI(  amA'l,l>aUikai 

Btrttt,  Wntmin*l»r,  B.  W. 
tBMiTH,   Thomas  IIaweihb,  Cordon  Brooi,  Clannet  Sivtr,  Una  Sovih 

Walt: 
Smith,  Waltir  T.,  B,  Solland  Park  Ttiraet,  W. 
Smith,  Wiluam,  J.F.,  Sundon  Houtt,  Clijton,  Briitol. 
BNira,  Th«  Bioht  Hon.  William  Hbvbt,  H.P.,S,  Orotvtnor  Place,  8.W.1 

and  Qreeriandt,  Henlty-aa-Thamet. 
-tSoMiBTiLLE,  Ahibuk  FowHxa,  I>Mul#n,  WtlU,  BoTntrttt;  and  Oxford 

and  Cambridge  Club,  Poll  Mall,  B.W. 
BOFBB,  Wm.  Qablakd,  B.A.,  3.7.,BvryBtTmt,8t.MaryA»t,X.C.;Hare- 
ttoatiOattrhamVatUy,  andD«vonthirtCl«b,8t.Jam«ift3iTett,8.W. 
Spikibb,  AooLt,  114,  Paliouii  Boad,  N.W. 

SpRisLitT,  HonrAitD,  F.S^.,  r.B.O.B.,  4,  BolUm  OdrdtM  Wat, B.W, 
SncBB,  Albbbt,  Braneepelh  Houee,  Woodford,  Sitex. 
Bpibrs,  Felii  William,  68,  Lovmdai  Sqvare,  B.W. 
tBPBOSTON,  HuQK,  11,  Clartnct  Terrace,  Regnei  Park,  S.W. 
S%nBB,  Bbt.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  The  Parxmagi,  TotterOge,  Htrte. 
STArroRS,  Sm  Ekwabd  W.,  G.C.H.Q.,  19,  Baton  Square,  8.W. 
Stalby,  T.  p.,  2,  FendiuTch  Avenae,  E.G. 
tSTAKLBT,  Walmblii,  M.Inst.O.G.   The  KnowU,  Leigham  Court  Boad, 

atreatham,  S.W. 
Stakkc,  J.  O.  Hamilton,  U.A.,  F.S.A.   (3cot.)>   Troqueer   Holm,  near 
Dumfries,  N.B. 
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Snxir,  Akdbvw,  Broom^MI,  Copers  Cope  Rood,  Bttkmhttm, 

SnvxNsoir,  Hugh  O.,  78,  C<mrtfisld  Qardenwt  SouHh  KmhBins^Um,  &W, 

STCYBNaoif,  LiADSB  C,  78,  Courtfldd  OmrdentySotOh  K^fMingUm,  8.W. 

Stbwabt,  Alkxandbb  B.,  Seafield,  Beekenham, 

Stbwabt,  Chablbs  H.,  O.M.G.,  49,  Queen^B  Oardent,  Hyd4  FSsri^  W. 

Stkwabt,  Bobbbt,  CvX^^ftifft  Ctenmiohat^f  IfJB» 

SnewABT,    Bobbbt   H.,   Ha/wthome^  BiekUy^  Kenif    and    U,  MOhm 

Street,  B.C. 
Stbwabt,  Thomas  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1,  Qimmi  Victoria  Sirw^  JLC. 
Stbwabt,  William  Abmott,  38,  C&wrtfield  Qardem,  8&uth  Kem9Uift&m,9,W, 
Stiblino,  Abchibald  William,  7,  €R>servatory  Avenue,  KoHgimgUm,  W. 
fSTiBLiBO,  Sib  Chables  B.  F.,  Babt.,  Olorat,  MilUm  of  OomjMM^  H3. ; 

and  Jiinior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.W, 
Stuuko,  J.  Abchibald,  24,  Bramham  Gardens,  South  K&n»ingiM^  9.ir. 
Stonb,  F.  W.,  B.O.L.,  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln* $  Inn,  W.O, 
Stobeb,  Thomas,  6  and  6,  Billxter  Avenue,  E.C» 
Stott,  Thomas,  Thomhankf  Sutton,  Surrey, 
Stbaftobd,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  07,  79,  Eaton  Square,  8,W,j  and  Wrotktm 

Park,  Bamet, 
fSiBANOWATS,  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset  f  €md  6,  Pump 

Court,  Temple,  B.C. 
fSTBBBT,  Edmund,  MiUfield  Lane,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
Stbbbtbb,  G.  Skelton,  3^0  Mount,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.f    amd  JfoMoiial 

Conservative  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Stbiceland,  Oliyeb  Bopeb,  Hampsfidd,  Putney,  S.W, 
Stuabt,  John,  20,  Bucklersbury,  B,C, 
Stubges,  B.  M.,  M.A.,  44,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W, 
Sutherland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  or,  E.G.,  Stafford  House,  8t,  Jame^t^ 

S.W. 
Swale,  Bev.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Ingjield  Hall,  Settle,  Yorkshire. 
SwANZT,  Francis,  147,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
SwiPT,  Dean,  Steynsdorp,  100,  Highbury  Nsio  Park,  N, 
Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.B.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


Talbot,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Beginald,  C.B.  (let  Life  Gtiards),  16,  ifaii- 

ehester  Square,  W. 
fTALLENTs,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62,  Ennismore  Gardens,  8,W. 
Tanqye,  George,  Heathfield  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham  ;    and  35, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tangte,  Bichabd,  Gilbertatone  Hall,  Biekenhill,  Biiyningham ;  and  35, 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tatleb,  Frank,  F.R.G.8.,  10,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Taylor,  Charles  J.,  60,  Courtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W, 
Taylor,  Ernest  C. 
Taylor,  J.  V.  E.,  14,  Cochspur  Street,  S.W.;  and  St.  Faith*e  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  S.W. 
fTAYLOR,  Theodore  C,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  TJie  yash,  near 

Worcester;  and  Athenccuin  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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1879 

Tkrxtbok,  Tn  Et.  Hoh.  Lobd,  D.Oli.,  Aldvmtth,  Satlmttrt,  fiwrrwy. 
Tboiui,  Jakib  Livu,  ¥.B^.,  F.B.Q.8.,  Ohitf  8itrv*Tfor,  War  Dtpart- 
nunt.  Her—  Chard*,  WUUkaU  1  Thateliai  Houit  OUib,  Bt.  Jamtfti 
<Md  2%  aiimc—Ur  Str—t,  Warvielc  Squart,  B.W. 
Tbcwab,  John,  IB,  Wioi  Str—t,  S.O. 
Tbokpion,  Ajcthub  BiiLST,  Sumatra,  Bixintanioitt^ 
Thowsoh,  E.  Bmn,  H.D.,  F^.aP.,  88,  OoBtniiih  Squara,  "W. 
TaoHiOH,  J.  Dnrcui,  Tht  Old  lUelory,  Atton,  Stevanage,  Htrtit  and 

8t.  Fetei'»  Ohatnben,  ComAUI,  B.O. 
TROBn,  WiuuK,  ITcftn.  BttUUrford  ^  Oo.,  49,  7ora  Btnat,  S.  0. ;  md 

Rutdon,  BondibMcli,  Cap*  Colony. 
THBVn>,  LCOHADD  W.,  67,  Eemington  QardetU  Square,  W. 
TiHUNl,  QiOBei,  12,  Fmnbridge  Bquan,  Bayiwater,  W, 
tTlHUKX,  Jaum  Uaddh,  Th«  Qron;*,  Boelibaare,  now  Sxeter. 
Tod,  Hxicbt,  21,  JHtTuiHf  JiUM,  B.0. 
Tod,  Fesci  B.,  4,  Tslwnhoiu*  BimUhv*,  S.O. 
ToMStxsoN,   Qkobgi  Armold,  B^  LL.B.,  89^  DiMtuon  Strtei,  ifon- 

Tooth,  Fbid.,  Pari  farm,  Sevenoak*,  Strd. 

Toma,  WiLiiAJi  Hisold,  47,  Port  Street,  Qronwnor  Square,  W. 

fToWH,  HuHt,  ^rU*y  Vmua,  ArkUy,  Banitt. 

fTKiTKBs,  John  Akoht,  Ccnuy  finua,  TTtybnipa,  Surroy. 

Tucwiit,  Edwabd  B.,  27,  trolbriKik,  f.C. 

TaiKDlbt,  A.  J.  B.,  C.U.G.,  floutA  Kemnfton  Jfiuntm,  5.  TT. 

TaiLL,  Oboboi,  Proita,  Doods  Bond,  Baigat*,  Surray. 

TaufHiB,  F&BDKBiCK,  Care  i^Meitri.  Hickit,  Barman  ^  Co,,  14,  ITofarloe 

PI«e,  S-TT. 
Tkihdkb,  Ouvai  J.,  4,  St.  Jfary  -J'^,  ^•'^• 
Trittok,  J.  Hbkbut,  64,  Lombard  Btr*et,  E.C. 
Tbton,  Bub-Admiui.  Sib  Qsohob,  K.O.B.,  6,  Saton  Place,  S.W. 
TuPni,  8i>  OuBLBi,  Babt.,  Q.O.ILQ.,  0^.  (High  ComimgiiotiBE  for 

Ouuda),  17,  Ftctorta  BtT**t,  B.W. 
fTDBmiiLL,  Albxahdbi,  118,  BoUu*  Pari  Oardmit,  S.W. 
TOBNBULL,  DiFtrrr  Ihspictob-Oihcku.  Ai.ixu(iiib,  M.D.,    B.N.,  28, 

JTothMOn  AnuI,  true  JTmnn^ton,  IF. 
Tubmbdll,  Bobbbt  Thobbubh,  6,  Sa*t  India  Avanua,  S.C. 
fTVBKBCL:.,  WAI.TBI,  MomU  HenUy,  SydntAom  Htll,  NonaiKid,  8.S. 
TuBKEB,  OoRDOH,  OoJOTiiol  Bofil,'  13,  BMoftgatt  8lr*tt,  E.G. 


Dlco<1.  Clbxikt  J.  A.,  22,  Pnn&ridgs  Oardan*,  W. 


1874 
1386 


tV&LiHTiNB,  BUOH  BiTTBiBUNP,  Ntw  Zealand  Jjrieultura2  Comfjony, 

9,  Jfew  BriKut  Street,  E.C. 
TanDbs-Bil,  Phiup,  B1,   Porehut^    Terrace,   Hyde  Park,   W.;    and 

NoTthtcood,  Titar  Wincheiter. 
TiJ(i>KB-BTL,P.C).(Conanl-Oenemlfoi'the  Ontnge  Free  State  BepubUoJ, 
'      Higfi  Beeches,  Farnborough  Btation,  Hanta. 
TiMB,  Oaouai,  O.M.Q.,  2S,  Longton  drove,  Sydenham,  B.E. 
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Royal  Colonial  ItutUute. 

Vavoean,  B.  WnroRAM,  4^  Tokenhouse  BuUdingi,  E.O. 
Ykitch,  Jaubs  a.,  Ferrihy,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
tViNCiiVT,  C.  B.  HowAKD,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1,  Qrotviwr  Sfuartf  IT. 
YooiL,  Sib  Julito,  K.O.M.G.,  61,  Victoria  8tr§§i,  S.W. 
Yobs,  Hbemahn,  15,  Lead«nhaU  Street,  B.C. 

Waddinoton,  John,  Samdhdl  OoUage,  Becktnkam, 

Wadb,  Cxcil  L.,  7,  TaXhot  Square,  Hyds  Park,  W. 

Wadb,  Nuobnt  Chablbs,  St,  Annexe  Beetory,  Soho,  W, 

Wadb,  Paobt  A.,  84,  Fenchureh  Street,  E,0. 

Wadb,  Sbtmoub,  BUmfield  Houee,  London  WaU^  B,C. 

Waohobn,  Jambs,  18,  Palace  Street,  S.W, 

fWAnrwBiQBT,  B.  0.,  F.B.  Uet.  Soo.,  Slmkwrst,  Eaet  Finchleyt  U, 

Wainwbiobt,  Chablbs  J.,  Elmhur$t,  Bast  Finehley,  N, 

Wakefibld,  Chablbs  M.,  F.L.S.,  Belmont,  Uaohridge. 

Walbs,  H.B.H.  Thb  Pbincb  of,  K.a.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  6.O.S.I., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Marlborough  House,  S.W. 
fWALKBB,  BoBBBT  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.B.Hi8.S.,  OrmiAale,  Knighton  Pmh 

Boad,  Leicester. 
Walkbb,  Bussbll  D.,  11,  Cwvon  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
Walubb,  William,  F.B.G.S.,  48,  Hilldrop  Boad,  TufiM  Park.  N.W, 
Wallbb,  Wuuam  N.,  The  Orove,  BeaXings,  Woodbridge,  Sugolk, 
Wallis,  H.  B.,  Addington,  St.  Mary's  Boad,  Wimbledon. 
Waltbb,  Capt.  Sib  Edwabd,  K.C.B.,  Corps  of  Ooinmi<ffumatf«t,  Bmckanfe 

Court,  419,  Strand,  W.O. 
tWAMT,  Bamdolph  C,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
Wabe,  Thomas  Webb,  Thomlea,  Eltham,  Kent, 
Wabnb,  Edwabd. 
Wabneb,  Fredebick  a.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  10,  Brechin  Place,  South  KenHn^ton, 

S.W. 
tWABKEB,  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Quom  Hall,  Lov^hhorougK 
f  Watebhousb,  Leonard,  58,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W, 
Watson,  E.  Gilbebt,  13,  Jewin  Crescent^  B.C. 
*Wat8on,  J.  Foebbs,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  1,   Carlsbwrg,    Lome    Park, 

Bournemouth ;  and  AthencBum  Clvb,  Pall  MaU,  S.W, 
Watson,  William  Collino,  103,  Southill  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  If.W. ; 

and  15,  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C. 
fWATT,  Hdgh,  M.P.,  107,  St.  George* s  Square,  S.W. 
Watt,  John  B.,  5,  Bast  India  Avenue,  B.C. 
Watts,  Arthur,  E.,  6,  8t.  John's  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Watts,  H.  E.,  52,  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
fWATTS,  John,  Lytckett  Matravers  House,  Poole. 
Webb,  Henry  B.,  7,  Warrior  Square  Terrace,  St.  Leonard* s-on-Sea. 
Webb,  William,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham. 
Webster,  H.  Cartick,  10,  Huntly  Gardens,  HiUhead,  Glasgow. 
Webster,  Bobebt  G.,  M.P.,  83,  Belgrave  Boad,  S.W. 
Welch,  Henry  P.,  Koo-y-ong,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.B.;  and  7, Mark  Lane,  B.C. 
Weld-Blundell,  Hekby,  Ince  Bhtndell  Hall,  Great  Crosby,  LiverpooL 
Weld,  Sir  Pbbdeeick  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Chideock  Manor,  Bridport ;  and 

White's  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W, 


Semdent  Fellowt. 


1884 

1867 
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1877 

I3I5    1880 

1888 


1SB8 

1885 

1330    188S 


1881 

1335    1888 
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1S80 


1879 
1340    1874 


1886 

1886 

1878 


WiHTu  AND  Haxcb,  Thb  Blast  Eon.  tkb  Iibl  or,  29,  Bt.  Jamt/t 

Tlaet,B.W. 
tWCHST,  BBKiai  Smil,  D.C.L.,  4  (ml  0,  Th/ngmortnit  Axmiue,  JJ.C. 
WtirrwoRra,  VimnLLiAi,'  Olaneoim,  Bmaiitmoulh, 
WcaraHM,  Chibuh  B.,  Broadway  Oumh&n,  WftwAtuUr,  8.W, 
Wbstoasth,  WiLLiAH,  8,  fincMriins,  £.C.;  andlO,B6ltonaaTdeTii,S.W. 
WvTOH,  Dtsok,  188,  LtoAttAall  Strmt,  E.O. 
WttSMaxD,  JcMiPH,  OUft«»,  m*ar  Brittul. 

WXIBBXILL,WlLLUK  S.,  117,  COIMUm  StTMt,  S.C. 

TThabtov,  Hikbt,  19,  Bawufbrt  Garitni,  B.W. 

Whiilii,  AaiSDB  H.,  Bnoldtifh,  Benut  Bridgt,  Ha^fUtard*  Heath;  and 

IBS,  Strand,  W.O. 
Whiblkr,  QBARtaa,  8,  Btntlerord  Qroncy,  LatMomM,  Svitwrland. 
tWBiKUB,    Bmruo,   7.B.a.S.,    Cimiheiiiionat   Clid,  JrortfMmberlow: 

Atmv«,  W.O. 
Vara,    ftuiMt    iLiieCBTUg,  "  Afrtba,"   7,   CnnmMlI    Cre««#nt,    Sarl't 

Court,  8.  IT. 
Whit^  Janh  T.,  4,  CUtrmdiM  Plaet,  Sydt  Pari,  W. 
Wbiik, LuDHAH,  8fi,  Ounlfy  Qardau,  8.W, 
White,    Bobbt,    66,  Marina    ParoAt,   Brightani    ami   19a,  CdUmmm 

Btrttt,  S.O. 
WnmnMBD,  Calkb  O^  TLR.C.B.,  117,  J&my  SIrMt,  Begmtf*  Pari, 

S.W. 
WsmBBAD,  HnBiBT  IL,  ConHmottn  Club,  St.  /oaiej'i  Strut,  S.TT. 
Wnn,  BoBUT,  6,  Villi  Btnet  BuOdiiigi,  £.<7. 
WllMHoLT,  AxHOLD,  JiHHor  AtAoMtum  Olub,  Ptccadilly,  W. 
WiBKHOLT,  Edwabs,  BUfront,  Oaniirbvr}/, 
WUHHOLT,  f^lLLUH,  /untoT  Athmuaam  Clvb,  PicmdHly,  W. 
WaKUte,  AuiED,  48,  EarVt  Court  Bqaart,  B.  W. 

WUKlNsoif,  Fbbdbbick,  eara  of  Bank  of  Yietoria,  28,  Clenwnt't  Lane,  E.G. 
WiLUHSOM,  HoBTAOD  0.>  72.  GtoitceettT  Ttrraf,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Wiu^AHB,  Wm.  Ebkbt,  2S,  Bollaitd  Pari,  W.  j  aiul  Bijh  Clife,  Staton, 

WiLLOOdB,  Obobob  Wallbb,  M.  Inst,  C.E^  84,  Great  George  SCrMt, 

TTufmHulfT,  a.W. 
WiLUAMB,  Jakbb,  Sadttoei  Lodgt,  BtraiBberry  Sill,  Tmekenham,  8.W. 
WiLLuiH,  Waltbb  E.,  Btlleviu,  Bidaip,  £mfa 
WiLLUHt,  W.  J.,  Thatched  Hofue  Clvi;  St.  Jatnet'e  Street,  S.W. 
WtLUAKBOH,  AnoBiir,  119,  Witt  Qecrga  Strtet,  Otaeg«wi. 
fWiLbiAMMM,  Joan,  4,   Montagu  Terraee,  Biehmond,  B.W. ;  and  Dale 

Eotiee,  Halkirk,  Caithmu,  If.B. 
WibLiB,  Bdwabd,    Wett  Loot,   ComvsaU;  and  Orientai  Clui,  Hanovtr 

Square,  IT. 
WiLU,  Obobob,  While  HaU,  Hontey  Lane,  H.i  and  S,  Chapel  StrMl, 

Whiteente*  Street,  E.G. 
Wills,  Johb  Tatlbb,  B.A.,  Siher,  Swmy ;  and  t,  Ei»ft  Bench  Walk, 

Tnnpt*,  E.C. 
tWiLiOM,  JOBV,  64,  Cheeter  Square,  B.W. 
WlLBOK,  JoHB   Qbobob  Hanhat,    Cora   of  Qnetmland  National   Bank, 

W,  Xombard  Street,  E.G. 
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Wilson,  J.  W.,  Blmhurtt,  Kenley,  Surrey. 

tWiLsoN,  Sib  Saxvkl,  MJ*.,  9,  Qroavenor  Square,  W. ;  and  Hughenden 

Manor,  High  Wyeotnbe,  Bueke. 
WiNonsLD,  Sir  Ghablis,  E.C.S.L,  C.B.,  Arthur'a  Club,  8t.  Jam&^e 

Street,  S,W, ;  a/nd  66,  Portland  Place,  W, 
t Wolff,  Thb  Biobt  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Dbuvmond,  G.G.B.,  G.GJCG^ 

Teheran,  Persia;  Carlton  Chfi,  Pail  MaU,  8.W, ;   acid   Baeeombe 

Tower,  Bingtoood,  Hants. 
Wood,  J.  Deknmtoun,  9,  Fopstone  Road,  EarVs  Court,  8.W,f  amdZ,  Bare 

Court,  Temple,  JB.C. 
WooDwiBD,  Calbb  BicuiBD,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  8.W. 
WooDWABD,  Jahxs  E.,  Berily  Lodge,  Bickley* 
fWooDS,  Abtbub,  8,  St,  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C* 
WoBTLKT,  Abtuub,  17,  Oreot  St,  Helenas,  E.C. 
Wbioht,  Bev.  WilliXm,  Boeking,  Braintree,  Es$e», 
W^kTS,  Fredbbicb,  Bolton  House,  Bolton  Oardens,  Chiswiek. 


1878 

1886 
1250  1884 

1882 

1884 

1883 

1884 
1255    1883  I  Wtllie,  Habvet,  Balgovmie,  Bromley,  Kent. 


1876 

1868 

1889 

1888 

1260    1869 


Yabdlet,  Samuel,  New  South  Wales  Qovfirwment  Office,    9,   Ftctorta 

Street,  S.W. 
YouL,  James  A.,  G.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapham  Park,  8.W. 
Young,  Edmund  Mackenzie,  21,  Palace  Oate,  W, 
Young,  Golonel  J.  S.,  18,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 
fYouNG,  Sib  Fbedbbick,  K.C.M.G.,  6,  Queensherry  Place,  8ouih  Kmuiin§' 

ton,  S.W. 
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fABBOTT,  Philip  William,  Kingaionf  Jamaica, 

Abbott,  HxNsr  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St  Kitta, 

Abbott,  Hon.  B.  P.,  M.L.C,  UnUm  Clvh,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Ablbtt,  Jambs  P.,  J.P.,  Kinvberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Abraham,  Fbxdbbic,  Atfcomej^t-Law,  GeorgetovjUy  British  Quiana. 

Abrahams,  Manlt,  J.P.,  Hampden  Oreen,  Spanish  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

f  Abubbow,  Chablbs,  F.B.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  95,  Johammsshurg^  Trana/vaaX, 

AcKBOTD,  Edwabd  Jambs,  Begistrar  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  Hong  Kong 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
AcTON-AuAMS,  William,  J.P.,  Tamdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Adolphus,  Edwik,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fADTB,  Captain  Goodson,  Ist  Cavaby  Hyderabad  Contingent  H.S.  Foroe^ 

Motufferpore,  Tirhoot,  India. 
Aglen,  Captain  A.  T.,  Lady  smith.  Natal, 
Agnbw,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
AoosTiNi,  Edoab,  Bairister-at-Law,  Port  cf  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Ahbabne,  Surgbon-Majob  Joseph,  M.D.,  ToVmsviUe,  Queensland. 
AiKMAN,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Aibth,  Albzandbb,  Durban,  Natal. 
t  AiTKSN,  James,  Qeraldton,  Western  Aiutralia. 
Akbbman,  Sib  John  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Albrbcht,  Hbnbt  B.,  Weston,  Mooi  River,  Natal. 
Albxandbb,  John  Gtsbart,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Alrxandeb,  Wiluam  Watkin,  P.O.  Box  804^  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Alison,  James,  F.B.G.S.,  Union  Cluh,  Sydney,  New  South  WcUes. 
Allan,  Gobdon,  Snryeyor-G^neral,  Belize,  British  Hondurw. 
Allan,  The  Hon.  G.  W.,  Moss  Park,  Toronto,  Canada.  «, 

Allan,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland. 
Alldridob,  T.  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone  (Correspood- 

ing  Seoretary). 
Allen,  Georob  Botcb,  Toxteth,  The  Olebe,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
t Allen,    James,    M.H.B.,    Dunedin,   New   Zealand     (Conesponding 

Secretary). 
Allen,  J.,  Shiluto,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Allen,  Bobert,  J.P.,  Kimberley  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Allen,  S.  Nesbitt,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
Allen,  Thaine,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

tAxLPORT,  Walter  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica, 
Allsopp,  Bey.  John,  Donnington,  Cato  Ridge,  Naial, 
Ambbose,  Potah  Ambrose,  Port  Louis,  McvuHHus. 
Amhbrbt,  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Amfhlett,  Gboroe  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CMony, 


Royal  Colonial  iHttitutt. 

I    tA>n»UOH,  Dicuon,  Xontraai,  Canada. 

Ajcdekson,  Fbakx,  ARsJBtaat-Sarvejor,  Lotrot,  ITmC  ^/Heo. 

Akdiuon,  f .  H.,  M.D.,  Govemment  M«di(«l  Offiosr,  CammMf'a  £o^, 

£<!>(  CatuC,  Briliili  Quiana. 
Akdbuoh,  JaubsF.  ^cl-^ir,  Oratub  fEavanM,  ifaurf ««>. 
JUtDBBMN,  WiLLim  Oeobqr,  (^Qjie  Toicn,  Cape  Colony. 
AxDnn,  CnABLES  OSOBBC,  Wellington,  Ktw  Ztaland. 
tAMDUWS,  WiLUAK,  Eingiton,  Jamaica. 


fAnoia,  Hon.  J.  H.,  U.L.O.,  J.P.,  Cotltn^roiv,  South  Jiutrafia. 

ANaovs,  W.  H.,  P«rtft,  ICesfern  Amtralia. 

tAnHAMD,  Gkoroe,  M.D.,  si.  Silda,  iMbournf,  Auitratia, 

AaCBn,  AEcniBiLt),  Laurvij,  Norway. 
18S0    ASCHU,  WlLLUU,  Oracemere,  Quemttand. 

1B78    Abchibald,  Sia  Anixs  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  UaliJ^,  Nova  Beotia. 
1880    ABMBBiaTEE,  Bon.  Wii.H.,M.E.C.,  Saiaau,  Baltanuu. 

AunuoE,  Bebtband,  Melbeame,  ^luirolio. 

Autmai,  PKRDrNAND  F.,  Melbourne,  Awrtralia. 

ASMTTAQE,  p.  W.,  Melbourne,  Auelralia. 
1886    AsitOLV,  Jaheb  7.,  Jf<;b(nim<,  Jiurrolia. 

1876  f  AlKoT,  DiriD,  Cape  ToiPri,  Cape  Colony. 

1877  Abusdkl,  John  Tkokah,  South  Sea  Islandn. 

,    1885    AauLEY,  Edvakd  Chablri,  ,lu^ir  DtportmrnF,  Jfauriftui. 
AauHOHE,  Alkib.  M.,  Civil  Servict,  Kandy,  Ce\ilon. 
AsTtu,  Habtet  Bvstacb,  U.D.,  168,  Collint   Street   East,  UeVxnirne, 

Auslralia. 
ArHEBSTONE,  Kdwin  M.D.,  OraAamrtoion,  Cape  Colony. 
+ATtlBK9ToNE,  QuTBON  D.,  M.IiiBt.C.E.,  Touii'j  Jlircr  Cape  Colnny. 
ATHKRsrgvE,  Hon.  W.  Guibo-n,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  OrahamttowTi,  Cape  Colony 
(Oorreaponding  Socretarr). 
less    Atdebton,  Ebes-kzee,  M.B.C.S.B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Waltt. 
I8SG    f  Atkinson,  A.  S..,  NeUm,  New  Zealand. 

1880  t Ateikhon, Ho.v  Us.  Jvstwe  SicHoi.la,  Qeorgelovm,  Britith  Quiana. 
ATKiHson,  John  H.,  H.B.,  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kong. 
tATTENSOHOUOH,  TuoMiH,  Cheltenham-,  near Mulboume,  AvatTolia, 

1878  tAusTiN   Chablrb  Pikhcy   Georgetown,  }lriti»k  Ouiana. 

1886    Austin, The  Vkn  Abchdeacok  F  W    M.A,  OeorgOown,  Britiih  (Juiama. 

1881  Aoms,  HiB  Bonocb  CJltE?  Justice  U.  W    .Vo«ou,  Baliamae. 

1877    Austin,  The  BiOHTltEi'  William  Pbbcv,  D.D.,  LordBiBhopofOiiiamB, 
Kingtton  Hi>UM,  fJeorgeloum,  British  Ottiana. 
AOTKAT,  P.  Elicio,  Kingitan,  Jamaica. 

Back,    Fibdbbice,   JJ*.,    Gsneral    Manager     Qoreniiiient    B«Uw^a, 

Laanreslon,  Tasmania. 
Badhall,  HiEBEBT  OwEjt,  J.P.,  JC«nib«rI«y,  Cap«  Colony. 

□oT,  Geoboe,  Plantation  Annandah,  Briliih  Quiana. 
fBATLET,  Abe,  Johanneibarg,  TraiuvaaU 
Bainbeidqe,  Captain  Willuk,  Vnioa  BUamAip  Comfaay. 
Baibd,  a.   &E1D,  Ltifhton  Hall,   WAliiKgton  Etretl,   Windtor,  Fittcria, 

Avetralia, 


Ifon-ReritUnt  FtUawt, 
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:    BiKBWiLL,  John  W.,  AdAude,  Sovih  ^urirolio. 

Baldwin,  Cil^iiN  W,    Cli<ngf.>r3,  Jhinedin,  Nta  ZtalOMd. 
■    tBALTODB,  Hjs.  Jaiieh,  M.L.C,  TyoUo,  Toorol^  ifelioum*,  iMttraUa. 

BiLL,  Captain  E.,K.N.a.    . 

Ball,  Tbomas  J.,  J.P    Fort  SlitaietK,  Cap*  Colon]/. 

tBAtLARD,  Captain  Beshv,  Durban,  Nalat. 

tBALME,  ABTniTR,  Wathundrie.  mar  Albury,  Vne  South  W<dti. 

Bah,  J  A.,  Capa  Taum,  Cape  Colony. 

Bankast,  Fbedebick  J.,  Oeorgelovm,  Jiritish  Quimm. 

Ban.vsbhan,  Samuel,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Bahclay  ChaslKs  i.,Comintrciol  Banh,  Hobart,  ToKtuuM, 

BUKIB,  GBABLEa  t.,  CkarteTi  Toicars,  Queetuland. 

Barklt,  H.E,,  Astsub  C.  S.,  CiLG.,  Ooverntnent Hotut,  HeUioknd. 

BabkaBD,  SaKUel,  J.F    St.  Lucia,  If'cstlndht. 

Baknes,  J  T.  Eteltn,  C.E.,  Asgiatant  Colonul  Brgi'aper  mkI  BacnjOK- 
Oenerttl,  Natal  Clab,  Durban,  HalaL 

BabneTT,  Babbon  L.,  Srieiane,  Queensland. 

fBAUtiTT,  B.  Aloubmon,  Accra,  Gold  Coaat  CoUmy. 

tBuB,  Hon.  Alkxb.   M.C.P.,  GeorgeJo,™,  Arjtuh  OvUna. 
AKa-BxiTH,  BoBERT,  Torr«Hi  J^rl,  Adelaide,  Sout^  Autlralia. 

BtBB-Siinn,  Thohas,  Adelaide,  South  AvMtnUia. 

Btucnr,  H.,  Colmar  Boutt,  KingiUm,  Jamaica. 

Babbt,  Sib  J^COB  D.,  Jadga  Kwdent,  BHtem  Diitriot  Court,  OrohcnM. 
loitn,  Capa  Colony. 

Babteb,  Csablbs,  B.O.L.,  Betideiit  MagUtnte,  Tha  Finith,  MaritilHtrs, 
Natal. 
'    Babtlec,  Abtbus  H.,  BjL.,  Qtorgttovm,  BriUth  (Mana. 
>    BlBMH,  FXBDKIUCK  Q.,  J.P.   -"  Moolbun},      Booligal,  JITno  BmUK  Valttt 

and  AtutrolMn  Club,  Helhoiime,  Auahalia. 
'    BiKiOH,  William,  BBrriBter-at-Law,  Trentham,  WellinijUm,  ilw  ZaoImJ. 
'    Batt,  Edmund  Compton,  Bydney,  Netc  South  Walee. 

Batten,  H.J.  L.,  Tht  Alhenaum,  iielhoume,Auglralia. 

IBattLit,  Fbidebick,  J-P.,  Auckland,  Sev  SMloml. 

Batlet  Captain  Akdin  L.,   Wett  ladift  Begim^^   C^  Jha^  Camp, 

tBAiLiT,  WlLUAM  Bdkt,  Pakiatvo,  Wellingbm,  Sew  Zt^and. 
f  B&THM,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Nelt  Bett,  Upprr  nmlatr,  NaUU. 
Batru,  Thomas,  St.  John't,  AtUigua. 
BUDOa,  BoBUT  John,  Scbart,  TamaUa, 
tBiAB,  J  P.,  Chattau  Tahbitk,  Tietoria,  AwtntUo. 
Bbisp,  Chablm  Halma.s,  St.  Kittt. 
fBGATTlE,  JoBN  Andbew  Bbll,  JSelite,  Britith  HomJitnu. 
BiATTiB,  William  CaPLAND,  Toowoomba,  < 
~f  Bece,  John,  Adelaide,  AoutJt  Avitralia. 
+BECttBTT,  Thomas  Wm.,  CKutcK  Stnet  Satt,  Pntcria,  T 
■fBlBDr   WiLLUM  HeHBT,  FauTCtmith,  Orange  Free  Stale. 
tBBProBD,  Sdbqeon-Uajos  Gutbbic,  f/<>6ar(,  Taimania 
BlBU,  D.  IL,  P.O.  Boa  S4(,  AocUmiI,  Siu,  Zealmi. 
<    BuiMAM,  Qfmsaam,  1C.HJL.,  HWImftui,  Sev  ZMland  (CoirMpondlaer 
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Beitham,  William  H^  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Bboo,  Albxandbb,  Seattle,  WcuhingUm,  United  States. 

Bbilbt,  Edwin  Thomas,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Beilbt,  E.  T.  O'Beillt,  91,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Belisabio,  Dr.  John,  4,  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Bell,  Geo.  F.,  care  0/ Messrs.  CUhhs,  Bright  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Bell,  Geobqe  Meredith,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Bell,  John  W.,  Attomey-at*Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

Bell,  Joshua  T.,  Brisbane,  Queemland. 

Bell,  W.  A.  D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fBBLLAiBs,  Seaforth  MACKENZIE,  Chateau  Margot,  East  Coast,  British 

Ouiana, 
Bellamy,  George  G.,  Jugra,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
fBELLAMT,  Henry  F.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  SaperinieDdent  of  Poblio  WorlEs, 

Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Bellamy,  Joseph,  E.  B.,  G.E.,  MvUin's  Biver,  British  Honduras. 
Bellew,  Captain  William  Septimus,  J.P.,  Cape  Polieef  Barkly   Wsst, 

Cape  Colony. 
Bbningfield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Benjamin,  Arthur  S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fBENJAMiN,  Lawrence,  Nestlewood,  George  St.  East,  Melhoums^  Australia. 
Bennett,  Alfred,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fBBNVBTT,  Chris,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales. 
Bennett,  Coubtenay  Walter,  H.B.M.  Consnl,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  BrasU. 
Bbknbtt,   Geobqe,  M.D.,  Sydney,    New    South  Wales  (Coneq>ondiiig 

Seoreiary). 
Bennett,  Hon.  H.  OGiLyiE,M.L.C.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 
Bennett,  John,  care  of  National  Banle  of  Atutralasia,  Adelaide^  South 

Australia. 
Bennett,  Samuel  Mackenzie,   Assistant   Colonial  Treasurer,    Sierra 

Leone. 
Benson,  Wm.,  Newtown,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Bensusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Beksusan,  Samuel  L.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  Henry  S.,  Attorney-Gtoneral,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Berkeley,  Captain  J.  H.  Hardtman,  Vice-President,  Federal  Connoil  of 

the  Leeward  Island,  Shadwell,  St.  Kitts. 
Berry,  Alexander,  Kingston  P.  0.,  Jatnaica. 
Bertrand,  Wm.  Wickham,  Boy  Cove,  Falkland  Islands, 
fBETHUNE,  George  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiasui. 
fBETTELHEiM,  Henri,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Beynon,  Erasmus,  care  of  Messrs.  Phillips  Sf   Co.,  Limited^  BowCbay, 

India, 
Beyts,  Hon.  H.  N.  Duyerger,  C.M.G. 
fBiCKFORD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fBlDEN,  A.  G. 

BiDWELL,  John  O.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Biggs,  T.  Hesketh,  F.S.S.,  Financial  Department,  GoYemment  of  India, 

Calcutta,  India. 
Billing,  Bichabd  Annesley,  Seaforth,  St,  KUda,  Melbowme,  Australia, 


Non-Bendent  FeUotM. 


BiHca,  A.  B.,  Filiherhtrt  T«rrac«,  WtUingten,  2tea  Ztatand. 

BiBCH,   JiKEB    KoBTBioBT,    ButttrwoHh,  pTDVtnM   W^UiIfj/,    BtToitt 
Bettltmtnti. 

BiBCH,  W.  J.,  BUmtywft,  Napier,  Nea  Zealand. 

tBlRCH,  WiLLUlf  WiLTiB,  QaOTgetoum,  Britiih  QataKa, 

BiHsm,  LT.-OoLOini,  Bobibt  0.,  MaritiWrg,  Satol. 

BiiUTE,  Boh.  Maubici  Huhb,  U.L.A.,  llaekay,  QuevtuEond. 
''    Buck,  Uobbicx  k.,  Aetvary,  Aaetralian  Mittiial  Frovidmt  Soeittg,  87, 

Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Nam  BoiUk  WaUi. 
'    Blackwood,  Axthci  B.,  Jlont  Alto,  Xilbnume,  AtatrtUia. 
'    BtiACKWOOD,  BoBKBT  O.,  VMoume,  Juitralia. 

fBuoBOTB,   Oaptiin  Hihbt  John   (ISth  HnRBan),   Mattra,   N.W.P., 
India;    and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  afatl,  8,W. 
i    BuiHB,   Caftaih   AbraiD    B.   B.,   O.U.B.,  Imvani,  Queenetmoa,  Cape 
Cclony. 

Bi-UMB,  GtoBaE,  Eaet  London,  Cape  Colony. 
'    BtiAlB,  ClPTAlH  John,  Bingapore. 
I    fBuiZB,  BiCRABD  Bbalb,  Lag«e,  TFett  A/riea. 
'    Blaib,  Abtbuk  p.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
■    tBuKB,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnbx  A.,  K.O.M.Q.,  OovernmeTU  Houm,  KiKgttw, 

Jamaica. 
'    BuXD,  B.  H.,  Clitnei,  Yietoria,  AttetraHa. 
i    Blikk,  Obcab,  6  gr.  Bddttrrtrous,  Hamlntrg, 
I    fBLOW,  JoBif  JiLLiHOS,  King  William'*  Taunt,  Cape  Colony. 
<    Bltth,    Caftain   Matthbw  B.,  C.M.Q.,  Chief   tbigMnte,    IVoiuImV 

Sotith  Africa. 
I    BooLB,  Jamis  LiNTOi>,H.B.,DiatriotBiu'g«OD,7ictorta  Weit,  Cape  Colony, 

Bois,  FBBDtBlc  W.,  J.F.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Boia,  Hbnkt,  Colombo,  C<ylon. 
I     BOLOBB,  FbAni  Ii.,  J.F.,  JtfeItrour-n«,  Aualralia. 
I    BoHFAa,  Fbbdbbick.  Wiluam,  Punmitr*,  £a<t  London,  Qape  Colony, 
I    Bond,  Hbbbebt  W.,  Torrinjton,  Tooaoomba,  Queeneland. 

fBoBLAND,   Akchibalu  M.,  Care  of  Meitrt.  XalrU,  Arthur  |-  CurWg. 
Belite,  BriUeh  flondunu. 
1    tBoBToH,  JOBN,  Oaea  Nuova,  Oamarv,  Jfftc  Zealand. 
I    Bonotntt,  John,  Kimberlay,  Cape  Colony. 

I    BoncHiBTiLLi,  A.  DB,  Port  Louit,  Mauritiue  (Correaponding  B«<vatarj). 
I    BouLT,  Abihdr,  Slrangviayi  T«mic«,  Adelaide,  Bouih  Auetraiia. 
I    BooLT,  Feicy  B.,  Barberton,  Traiuvaal. 

I    BonBCHiiB,  Okoioe  L.,  Attiituit  fiapOTintendent  of  Worbi,  8iitgap«r§. 
I    BolTBDlliLOH,  E.,  Bioemfontein,  Orange  Free  Btate. 
I    fiouBE^  HoK.  WELLC8LBT,  H.L.O.,  Kingiton,  Jamaica. 
I    tBoUHiiELD,  Thi  Biqht  Bbt.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  FreUvu, 

Biehop'e  Cott,  Pretoria,  Tranenaal. 
'    BoTBLL,  Eon.  Hbnbt  A.,  M.L.O.,  AttomeT-Ganeikl,  Barbados. 
I    BowEN,  GHABbBB  Cbbibtofhib,   Viddltton,  ChrittehnreA,  New  Zealand 

(Comcpondiiig  SMratvy). 
I    BowzN,  Thohah,  H.D.,  Be»lth  Offloer,  Barbodo*. 
i    ifiBowBH,  TsoUAi  H.,Ad«I«d*,  South  AiutrolM. 
;    tBoWBK,  WlUUM,  WaUatne  Boad,  Toank,  JfrifcowM,  AiutraKck 
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'    Bowxit,  HoH.  BOBUI  Kanao.  U.U.C.,  Cnigia  Bunt,  Som^ratt  Jfeil 

Capi  Colonj/, 
'    BoTLK,  Axiuvs,  Edwahd,  AMeotnt,  fii^rra  Lame. 

Bona,  FuRB,  £arbarton,  Trantvadl. 

tBoTLE,  HosBg,  PrasCourn,  SMm  Ltoni, 

BsiDriELD,  JoBH  L.,  DonJreff)<(,  WodehouM,  Cafe  Onlmy. 

BKiDTOH),  W  K,  KimbtHcy,  Capi  Colony. 

BsAiTUWAirt,  Luuis  O.,  Jo^nnes&ur;,  IVaMtFaal. 

BaiNDAY,  J.  W,  JfinjitOB,  JomniM. 

IBoAco,  Hoir.  AsTRUfi,  U.C.P.,  Jfon  BspcM,  BritiiS  Guiana, 

Bbay,  BiNiiy  DiviD,  ConiMrd,  Bydney.Nam  Bmdh  WaUt. 

tBui,  Hon   John  Cqi,  M.P,,  Speakmof  tha  Laniluin   AM«mUj, 

Jtlelat^,  Soul),  Amtralia. 
Bkuunu,  Thous  J-,  foliiiout/i,  Jainaita. 
BuiTiuiu,  hvovio.Sinberley,  Cape  Colony. 
BuMTKALL,  Hon.  F  T,,  M.L.C,  Britba-nt,  ftMenuIand. 
Bbiit,  J   Talbot,  U. B.C. S.    Uelbournt,  A\utralia. 
BHloac,  H.  H.,  Fairfield,  Huataniicha,  Napier,  Nfa  Ztaiand. 
Beidqes,  W  F.,  Berbice,  Britith  Ouiana. 
Bbiqgb,  J.  H.,  Kimbtrtey,  Cape  Colony, 
Bboashvrst,  Oihbt,  Siarra  Leant. 
Bbqadhdbsi,  BoeuT,  8i«rra  Lama. 
fBBODBUOC,  Fkeuebick  John,  Simhsrley.  Oapa  Oohtt^. 
f  BaoDuiCK,  Geddqe  Aleiandee,  KiTobarUy,  Ctipa  (MMty. 
Bbodie,  Jaueb  Cbcech,  Colombo,  Ctj/loji. 
BbODbicc,  Albekt,  Pretoria,  Vrantvaal. 
BlODBicK,  IlaD,  Pretoria.  Tramvaal 
Bboou,  Dk,  James  II.,  KoW,  Sevrhcllci. 
BsooEt,  William  Bensy,  .Adelaide,  Soalh  AiutraUa. 
BeoohcH.E,  Sib  Fudbbice  Nahib,  K.C.H.Q.,  O^uammmi  Bovte,  Ptrtl, 

Weatem  Aattralia. 
Bboww,  Cbarlis  F  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Auttralia. 
BboVH,  E[>c*a  S".,  Sydney,  Neii-  South  Wales. 
Brown,  Jobh  Chables,  Durban,  Xatal. 

Bbowh,  John  E.,  Standard  Bank,  Fort  Eliiabelh,  Capi  Colony. 
fBaowH,  Hon.  Haitlahd,  M.L  C,  J.P.,  ^imUlon,  W^lern  Atutralia, 
Bbown,  Hon.  Bichabd  U.,  U.L.C,  Distriot  Jadge,  Mah:,',  SayeheUet. 
B«0WN,  JOUH  LawbbkcI,  BoieenSeU,  Jfou)  .^duifi  Walen. 
tBKOWNE,  Hon  C.  MacaulaV  M.L.C,  St.  Oeorga'i,  Qrenada. 
Bbownb,  JcsTllf  McCaeti",  1,  Lord'i  Placa,  Hobart,  Taamania, 
Bbownb,  Leosaro  G.,  J.I'.,  Buckland  Faric,  Adelaide,  South  Au^itrdUa. 
Bbovnb,  Thomas  L.,  Barrifltarjit-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
i-BBowNE,  WiLLiAH  Aqhiw,  JLD.,  QoTenuooiit  Medical  Offloer,  Bown, 

^ueeniland. 
Bbuce,  Hon.  SiBCnABLSs,  K.a.H.Q.,Lioat..GQrernor[u]d  QovDminaiit 

fiecretar;,  Brilith  Ouiana. 
tBEUCll,  JollM  M.,  Wombolano,  Toorak,  Xalboama,  AualraUa. 
tBKUNNBB,  Benibt  August,  Sshowe,  Zulu  Native  Beteroe,  Soath  Africa. 
Brunmhll,  Edwin  T*.  Durban,  JTotal. 
BucuANAN,  HscniBCKOSd,  J.P.   Colombo,  Ceylon. 
BucBANAH,  Bon.  Hi.  JirmcB  X.  J.,  Cap*  Tovn,  Cafe  Colony. 
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BucHiVAK,  Boh.  Juiza,  Cop*  Toon,  Oop*  GMony. 

BucBAHAM,    WUTIB   Ousu,    M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    Tr«Uiiif(«n,   Aw 

Zealand. 
BucHLNAH,  WuiiiB    Caou,    PalnMTftoM    Ettate,   LtnitUa,  TatawtMlt, 

Ctytoti. 
tBoCBAHUt,  W.  y^  J.P.,  rnion  Clvh,  SydMy,  NmD  Soutt  ITaM. 
BucEUCi,  Hon.  Gtoiai,  H.L.O.,  Ofirulehurc?),  Nav  Ztaland. 
fBccELR,  Hau,  J.P.,  BkhiJmu,  Tooralt,  Ifelbowme,  Auttratul. 
BucKi.IT,  W.  r.  HcLxuf,  Chritfehureh  Ctub,  Maw  K«iiIan(I. 
BuixiB,  Sim  Walrb  L.,  K.O.H.Q.,  F.B.8.,  W^mgten,  ITmb  Zealani, 
Bdllitakt,  Wiuiui  HoK,  r«>,  nvar  Colae,  fieleria,  Jiutrolta. 
Bolt,  C.  Kaitoim,  J.P.,  Native  Offict,  Kimbarley,  Oapt  Colony  {Cam- 

■ponding  SmtoMt;). 
Bulwbk,  H.E.  SuHBHRrBsHiR  Lrms,a.0.1i.a.,Gatttnmmit  Boutt, 

Cvpnu. 
BvBDirr,  VUDinOK  D.,  KimberUy,  Wntam  JuftraJto. 
BOBroRD-Hinooci,  Hn  Hconira  OBtn  Jvmca  Sib  Etirer  J.,  Oibnoltor. 
BiTRous,  Hob.  W.  H.,  H.P.,  Bolart,  Tasmiania. 

Batata,  Tho*.,  J.P.,  The  Bovet,  QeraUUim ;  and  P«rt^,  WeiUrn  Auttralia. 
Bdbib,  SiNDBL  GoNBTiHTivE,  F.B.G.B.,  Agedttaot  Attanw]r-Gen«ml, 

Jamaica. 
tBraUHBBAW,  Hob.  Jobm,  H.Ii.O.,  AdTooat«,  Binjajien. 
BusnatDB,  Hia  HomniB  Obibt  Jubticb  Bib  Bbucb  Ii.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tBoMTAU,  Bktab  0.,  Melboume,  Amtralia. 
Bdbt,  Edvabd  J.,  Submarine  Ttltjraph  Co.,  San  Thonat,  Wett  Africa 

{tid  Luton). 
BosT,  Hon.  Sipmnri,  Q.C.,  Perth,  Weitem  Auttralia. 
BuRTT,  UicsicE,  Addah,  Qotd  Coatt  Colony. 
BiTTCHiB,  Sabcbl,  Dwbon,  ifatal. 

BirrLn,  Ghablbi  A.  T.,  U.B.,  T.O.9.,  Johatmatbiirs,  Trantvfuil. 
BuiLRB,  HeBBT,  Melboumt,  Auttralia, 
Birn.i>,  TiBi  Albih,  Chief  H^itnta,  Ditgo  Oartia. 
BcTLia,  LiEiFT.-CoLoinL  Sib  W.  F.,  E.C.B.,  Cairo,  Sgypt. 
Bun,  J.  M.,  Av^yiand,  Sew  Zealand, 
tBuTTON,  Fbbdbbicb,  Durban,  Walal. 
Buucorr,  Hob.  0.  Habdib,  H.L.C,  Britiane,  QuetntlaTid. 


Casele,  Hob.  THOKi^  H.L.O.,  Aurtralian  Club,  Syinty,  JTmd  South  Walti. 
Cadiz,  Obas.  Fm  William,  BJl.,  UariitbuTj,  Natal. 
tCAiBNOSDM,  JoHit,  J.F.,  Momber  of  the  DirUioiwI  OooBoil,  Xotiel  Say, 
Capt  Colony. 
1879    Oaloecott,  Habbt  B.,  Johamieibwj,  Tramvaal. 

1884  Oald KB,  Willi AK  SxHmaBOK,Bavdtion,8i.Kilda,Melb(yume,Au*lraUa, 
ISS3    Oallcott,  Jobic  Hofb,  PeTuing,  Siraite  SetUevttnti. 

I5S0    1886    Oabeeon,  Hon.  B.  I.,  President  of  tha  Virgiu  IiJandi,  Weil  Indiei. 

1885  Gahebon,  Eectob,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1878     CaBpbeLL,  a.  H.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1878    Cabpbell,  Cuarleb  J.,  Toronto,  Canada  (CorrsBpondiiig  Seoretuy). 
16SB    Oahfbell,  Colin  Obablbs,  Sltrludorp,  Tratuvoal. 
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Oampbill,  OoLiir  T.,  Kmberleyt  Cape  CoUny^ 

Campbell,  Q.  Mub&at,  C.B.,  Pott  Office,  lUtngoon,  Burma* 

Oampbkll^  Oeobov  W.  R.,  C.M.G.»  Inspeotor-Geneiml  of  PoUoe«  CeHomio, 

Ceylon, 
Oampbul,  Hon.  Robbbt,  M.L.O.,  Otakaiki,  ComUrhwry,  Smo  Zeeddmd, 
Oampbxll,  Johk  a.  G.,  SHangor,  Straits  SettlemenU. 
Gakmimo,  M.  F.  Alfred,  8t.  George' 9  Terrace,  Perth,  Westam  AMoUwHiiei. 
Gakteb,  Bichabd  a.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales* 
Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Kartooda,  Sydney,  New  South  Waiee. 
Oappbb,  Hon.  Thoius,  MJj.C.,  Kingeton,  Jamaica. 
Oarew,  Walter  B.  H.,  Sungei  Ujong,  vid  Singapore^ 
Caroill^  Edward  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

fCARAiLL,  Henbt  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver*9  Island,  British  Cclmmbin, 
fOARGiLL,  Walter,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  CdmnbitL 
Carule,  Jaxes  Wren,  Barrigter-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealmndm 
Caron,  Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  P.,  K.G.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Qamada, 
fCARR,  Mare  Wm.,  Jvn.,  M.  InBt.  C JS.,  Besidont  Engineer,  Mmitmbmy, 

Natal. 
fCARRiNGTON,  CoLONEL  SiR  FREDERICK,  K.C.M.G.,  Mafebing,    BHM^ 

Beehuanaland, 
fCARRiNGTON,  HoN.  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  D.C.L.  Attornej.Generaly  Oaorgetawn, 

British  Quiana, 
fCARRUTHEES,  David,  Plantation  Waterloo,  British  Quiana, 
Carter,  Charles  C,  General  Post  Office,  Melhoume,  AusUraUa, 
Carter,  H.E.  Gilbert  T.,  Administrator  of  the  Gambia^  Wesit  AJiriea, 
Caset,  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Judge  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  86,  Ti^mpU  Cami, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
Castell,  Bey.  H.  T.  S.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Philip^s,  Qeorgetown,  British 

Quiana, 
Castella,  Hubert  de,  St.  Hubert's^  Melbowrne,  Australia, 
Castor,  Christian  F.,  M.B.,  Mahaica,  British  Quiana. 
Cator,  George  C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Caulfield,  H.  St.   Gkoeoe,  General  Manager,  Bailyray  Department, 

Mauritius. 
Cate,  Herbert,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Croydon  Qoldjields,  Queensland, 
Cave,  Wm.  Bend  all,  J.P.,  AdeUtidCy  South  AuatraWi, 
Cblliees,  Charles  Andreas,  Board  of  Execntors,  Pretoria,  TrantvaaU 
fCENTENO,  Leon,  Trinidad. 

Chabaud,  John  A.,  Attomej-at-Law,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Chadwick,  F.  M.,  St.  Qeorge'Sf  Grenada. 
Chadwick,  Bobebt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Challinor,  E.  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Chambers,  John,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Chambers,  John  Batcliffe,  iS^  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
Chamnet,  Robebt  Wm.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Chandler,  Hon.  Wm.  Kellman,  M.L.G.,  Barrister-at.Law,  Bar6ac2o8. 
Chantrell,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  Anditor-GoDeral,  Trinidad  (CorrespondiDg 

Secretary). 
Chapleau,  Hon.  J.  A.,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
Chapman,  John,  M.D.,  224,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


Nan'Resident  Fellcwi^ 
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Tear  of 
EleofeiOD, 

881  Ohaitslltsb,  Pixeu  L.,  Bsnr!tter-at-Law,  MawpUiut, 

888  Ghatsb,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  M.L.0.»  Hong  Kong. 

888  fCHXisMAN,  RoBBBT  SucKLiNO,  BogU  Street,  BrtBheme,  QviowuHand. 

l6oo    1874  Ghiappini,  P.,  Sen.,  M.D.,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

874  fOBiNTAMON,  HuRRTCHViTD  (ipolitioftl  Agent  for  Katdye  FHnoae). 

887  Chisholm,  Jamis  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimheriey,  Cape  Colony. 

880  tCmsHOLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  \'- 

1876  tCHBiSTiAN,  H.  B.,  Port  EliMobeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1605    1884  tCHBiSTUN,  Owen  Burrs,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

887  GHEimAKi,  Henbt  L.,  Qeorgetown,  BriHeh  Guiana, 

888  CHBI8TI8OM,  BoBEBT,  Lammermoor,  Hughendeik,  Queenetand. 
1884  Ohubchill,  Captain  John  Spenckb,  Oommissioner,  St,  Kitts, 

889  fOHUBCHiLLy  Frank  F.,  P,0,  Bob  280,  Johannesburg,  TranevaaL 
1610    1883    Claebnce,  Abthue  B.,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony, 

883    Glabbncb,  Hon.  Loyell    Bubchbtt,   Judge  of  tlie  Snpreme  Ooorfc, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Clabk,  DouetAB,  Chapuguri  Tea  Company  {Limited),  Kagrakata  P.  0.» 

Jalpaigwri,  Bengal,  India, 
Glabk,  James  MoGobb,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Glaek,  Jakes  A.  B.,  Teh  MaUay  Estate,  Tenkasi,  India, 
fCLABK,  Waltee  J.)  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Glabk,  William,  Barri8tor-at-Law,  Qeorgetown,,Briiish  Quiana. 
Glabk,  Captain  William,  90th  Bifles,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
tCLABKE,  Alfbed  E.,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Clarke,  Fbedbbic  J.,  Coverley  Plantation,  Barbados. 
Clarke,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Fielding,  Hong  Kong, 
Clarke,  Lieut..Colonel  F.  C.  H.,   B.A.,  C.M.G.,  Sarveyor-GenerBl, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Clabkb,  Qeobge  O'Mallet,  Police  Kagistrate,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fCLABKE,  JosBPH,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Clabke,  Colonel  Sib  Mabsual  J.,  B.A.,  E.O.M.G.,  2^0  Residency, 

Maseru,  Basutoland,  South  Africa, 
Clabke,  Sib  William  John,  Babt.,  H.L.C.,  Rvpert^s  Wood,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fCLABKE,  William  Phillips,  Messrs,  Da  Costa  and  Co,,  Barbados. 
Clarke,  Thomas  F.,  Falmouth,  Jamaica, 
Clabke,  Hon.  William,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Glatdrn,  Abthub,  The  Bungalow,  Wakefield,  New  Zealand. 
tCLEVELAND,  Fbank,  Quildford,  Western  Australia, 
Cliffobd,  Geoboe  Hugh,  care  0/  Messrs,  Levin  ^  Co.,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
Gloete,  Henbt,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
CoATRS,  John,  8,  CoUins  Street  Eastf  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Cobb,  Hon.  Fbbdbrick  E.,  M.L.C,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 
Cochran,  James,  Widgiewa,  Tirana,  New  South  Wales. 
Cockbubn,  Adolphus,  Cape  Oracicu  d  Dios,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  (via 

Qrey  Town), 
Cockbubn,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Cohen,  Naph.  H.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
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Boyal  Colonial  Imtitute. 


OouRH,  Ntnus  D.,  Cora  of  D.  Ooh*»  $■  Co.,  UaitlMi  W—t,  JTkw  AmU 

Walea.  ,  _ , 

Cole,  Fbedebick  I.i  Dfitriot  Oontnlariotier,  0ap4  Ooeut,   Qold   Oowf 

Colony. 
Oou,  BowLAHD,  Oni  Hbttw,  Joero,  OoM  Oooat  CoIo»y. 
CoLB,  SnvESTEK  J.,  H.B^  0.1L,  AadatMit  Colontel  fitngMUi,  jlceiv, 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  '  ■      ■  " 

CoLiBBOOE,  GiOBOK  K.,  ]f«Hr«.  £0%,  SUmMr  i-  OoMrwoL  JGdtoliihM^ 

CoLUUN  William  3^  £»miari*y,  Cap«  Colvky. 

CoLLiy,  TBI  Vkn.  Abcbdbacon  Tbouak,  Jfaritibiiri;,  ibfoL 

CoLLiKB,  Frcdiuck  Wklum,  Puitmutar-Gansral,  OtoryatMMt;  Pillftli 

Ouiano. 
OoLLUi,  EBHBSt  K.,  ir«IIta;(m  Olub,  WtUinflMt,  lT»m  Ztmtmttd. 

OoLUn,  &.  L.-Stratton  Boi  256,  P«(oHa,  Tranivaal. 
CoLLiEH,  William  R.,  Qqcbd's  Adrooatc,  Nieoaia,  Oygntm, 
.    tCoLquHOUN,  KoBEKT  A.,  Pretoria,  Trawivaal. 
CoLTON,  Hon.  Jubk,  M.F.,  Aitlaide,  S'mth  ^uatrolta. 
OoNBU,  Hon.  Edkard.O.U.G.,  ii..i,.k.,  Sydnty,  Sam  Bou^WaUt. 
ComiaiOSQ,  W    8.,  Q.C.   M.L.C.,  St.  George'i,  Ormada. 
Counos,  LiEiTT.  J.  N.,  B.N.,  Cammanding  CoUmdl  StecwMT  "  ComUmi 

0/  Derby,"  Sierra  Leone. 
OoNNDLLY,  B.U.,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colon)/. 
Cooi,  FUDESicE,  J. P.,  BrooliEyn,  TotMK  Said,  <3Uba  Point,  Btintg, 

New  Soulh  WaUi. 
Cook,  Hon.  Mb.  Jdsticb  Johh,  Trinidad. 
CooKB,  JoKN,  foffl  of  Nem  Zealand  Loan  oiul  MtrcantiU  Agmuig  Oo., 

Ximitad,  Chriilckurch,  ITeai  Zealand. 
CooPE,  Colonel  Wm.  Jesheb,  Rmiiokoop  JTotue,  Bondebo$ek,  Cap*  Colony. 
CoOFBR,  Bdwabd,  Oraet  Park,  Bawlhnm,  Melbourne,  AttttraZia, 
iCooPER,  EeNBT  W.  a.,  Advocate,  frHoria,  Trao^vaal. 
Cope,  Thouas  S.,  Barriater-st-Law,  Mclboame,  Atulralia. 
CopLASo,  WiLLUM,  Tiifinn  ITaU,  Grenada. 

CoRH.,  Philip  0.,  Innnigration  Agent- General,  Kingiton,  Jamaica, 
CoBHWALL,  Moses,  J.!*.,  EimbeHey,  Capt  Colony. 
CoBKWALL,  WiLLiAK  Bamel,  Cape  TowTi,  Cape  Colony. 
■COBTO,  Sue  Joao  A.idrada,  Lishon,  Fori'ijul. 
Cotton,     Hon.     Obobob     WiTHiBiDai,      M.L.C.,      Addaid*,      Botik 

Australia. 
CoTTRBLL,  Hbnrt  E.  P.,  eart  of  H.U.  Conmtl,  Tamiti,  Formota,  CMita, 
Courtney,  J.  U.,  Deputy  Finatioo  Minister  Oflatca,  Canada. 
CoUSESS,  K,  \^.llu,JcUnntAir^,Tro»iiraal. 
CowDESOT  BbsjahiM,  Melbourne,  Aantralia. 

CowiB,  The  Rt.  Bev  Willum  Gabdin,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  AackUad, 

Wflic  Zealand. 
CoBTisHAw,  William  Patten,  ChrislcKnreh,  Sea  Zeaiand. 
Col,  CharLks,  Oenrgelomn,  BriHth  Oainnn. 
Col,  CHABLS8  T.,  Qeorgetoion,  l>ritif:li  G<nnnn. 
f  Coi,  Hon.  Geobge  H.,  U.L.C,  Mudgee,  New  Sovth  Wdle$, 

Cox,  HiCHOLAS. 

COTTE,  Kev.  Jambs  C,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 
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1889 

1684 

Obari,  S.  Lmhud,  H.D.,  C.M.O.,  Snrgecm-OMianl,  Trinidad, 
tOkiTU,  WiLLUX  Hbhbi,  Ztm&crlay,  Oap*  0«Uw\f. 
OuwtOBD,  LiKDT.-CoLORiL  Javeb  D.,  Bo>  39,  Jfontmit,  Oaltada. 
Obawut.Boxtit,  AJFTBditT  P.,  JfoiOfiutoU*,  VuiMira,  Afya,  CfylM. 

TICK,  auiT,  fiowthoni*,  lUOr  ir«Uaiirtu,  >lu«(ratis. 
tOBanriLL,  Jacob,  Kimbtrltif,  Cape  Colony. 

OuTCSiLr,  J.  TROvauDai,  TomuviUt,  Quetiuland. 

CmooBiM,  S.  H.,  U.D.,  B«aA>ntM<I|  Oapf  Colony. 

Obooi,  Hbkhbt,  1LB.C.B.B.,  P.B.Q.S.,  Btacut^ld,  Cap*  Colony. 

tOBOBBT,  Hon.  Wiluax,  U.L.O.,  HoKorf,  Tbrniandi. 

Okomi,  a.  F.,  Amch  Diamond  Jfining  Co.,  Kimb»rtey,  Copt  Colony, 

CuDDBKwo,    yliLUk.it,    Saperrijor    ol    OMbonit,    Jeera,    OoiA    CmH 

Cdluem,  CuiMLmK  Idwiu),  Bttif    Ftw  Zodgs,    Chrii<ehvr«A,  QH'Jfipitta 

Station,  N.JP.T.,  Canada. 
tCuLMSB,  Juin  WiLUiH,  M.L^,  JTaHBu,  BoAanot. 
CuNioiis,  ABraoB  W.,  Jbhannwhtr;,  IVaiuvanl. 
CuHHliio,  JoBN,  PfanCatwm  Stairman^  BorbiM,  JJritiah  Guiana, 
CvMmHe,  W.  OoiitOH  (Dlitrict  HBgiitrats),  Jfounl  A«ra,  Jtwt  Crtjiia. 

land,  Cap«  Colony. 
OuBLiNB,  Bit.  Joikra  7.,  St.  Mary'i  Partonase,  Bay  of  Iilandi,  Utv 

fimmdla»d, 
Odbub,  Jaicbs,  Port  LoitU,  Xauriliut. 
CuBUy,  JoHK  0.,  SiUon,  St.  Zildo,  Mtlbounu,  Auitnilia, 
OuBioir-Hoin,    OkttAin    tBB    Hon.    Ahbkion     Q.,    BJT.,    B,M.S. 

"  Boadieta,"  tart  (tf  Po*liiiatttr,  Adiin. 
OinctDKN,  Obo.,  L.B.C.S.E.,  I..R.C.F.K,  Port  jriliounw,  ^Mtnilta. 

Dacomb,  Ebhbt  lb  Johtmtutburg,  Trontvaal. 

DiCOBU,  Joti  B.,  Qtorsttoan,  BrititK  Otitana. 

Dau,  8ib  Laxohav,  E.OJf  .Q.,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  BBparintendent-GeDBnl  of 
EdBOBtfon,  Cope  Town,  Capt  Cotony. 

DAEn)il,  B.  H.  QoROra,  BegiBtnr  of  tbo  SBprame  Conrt,  Qiorgetown, 
Britith  Guiana. 

fDALMR,  WiLUAN  EutBT,  81,  QuM»  Btrttt,  Udbount,  Auttralia, 

Dalt,  Dowikic  D.,  AasiBbuib  B«wdent,  Pritith  Ifortk  Bonxo. 

Dalt,  Thonu,  Lamaha  Hvum,  Qaorgtlauni,  BrilUh  Quiana. 

DlLT,  WiUJAM  JOHM,  183,  CoUin*  fitrwt  Wttt,  Mtlbounu,  Autiraiia. 

Damiak,  Fbahcis,  Port  v/Bpain,  IWnidod. 

Damfob,  F.  S. 

Dah BT,  H.  W.,  88,  gliMoitlh  Strut,  Xabount,  Anttralia. 

Danbt,  WiUiUM,  M.In>t.G.B.,  Hon;  Sony. 

Daxoai,  Albbkt  AusDBTUf,  BoToono,  tFAtttin; ^nt,  Sydney,  New  Bo%th 
Wain, 

Dahoas,  W.  J.,  Neot^/iali,  TTUttin^haM,  Sydn«y,  Ntu  South  WaUt. 

Daitibl,  Captaik  Altbbd  N. 

I/Abct,  Wk.  Kmox,  Botiltampton,  Qu««n(iand. 
j  Dabb,  Jobk  JtruDi,  Qmrsttovm,  BrMth  (Mono. 
I  Dabqak,  PatuoIi  Bairiflter-Bt-lAw,  (horgttmmt,  Btitith  Chuono. 
O  S 
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,  BarbMtn  a»d  Biv*rs  D»fartm»%t, 


Dabut,   OaciL    W^    H.In*t.aB. 

B^dntg,  Nam  BoutK  Walm. 
fDAnvraar,  Bu  SAinni,  K.0.1LS.,  Bta^imant,  Adaknd*,  BmdhAuatrtiia 

{Oommpaadlag  Baaatarj). 
fDATiT,  THtuut  J^  GrMhom  C\amb«rt,  MtOountt,  ^lutjBUa. 
DirtMOV,  Akdbiiw,  M.D.,  Beam  Batiin,  Maurdnu, 
Datidboh,  John,  J.P.,  Shannood  Foreit,  Jamaica, 
DiTnMOR,  WiUiAN,  KinimrUf/,  Cap*  Oology. 
fDlTlDBOH,  W.  E.|  Oieil  Biniet,  Cotombo,  CtylMk 

DtTiMOH,  WiLCUK  M.,  Deputy  BiuT«7<)r-Q«tLenl,3ri«ban«,  Qweansloiul, 
DlTlN,  Datid,  J.F.,  Aaijwet,  •war  Adtlaidt,  8o%th  Auttralia. 
tDinBt,  Bon.  Hattbxv  H.,  KL^^  IMtotm*,  AtutraHa. 
tDjtvtH,  MiVBici  Oo£iiulS,  Adelaide,  South  Jwttralia. 
DlTlBl,  VTitLlui  BlODDDToH,  H,D.,  fVwtowK,  Stmra  Caona. 
fDjiTii,  N.  DuiraLL,  Coiitndler  of  Omtomi,  0*or9«((iiM,£ritbk  OuMflo. 
Datis,  Kuna  D.,  Bortirton,  IVanfraal. 
fDATis,  P.,  Jm.,  iforttibw^,  Votol. 
Datis,  p.   SiKTunoN,    B»TTiit«r«(-LBir,  76,    Tfinpl*    Oimrt,    OaUAi* 

fitrnt,  IfsKouriM,  AluilraUa. 
DATig,  WltciAH  HoLin,  jSydncy,  Ifew  SorUh  WaXts. 

Datbon,  Qboboe  L.,  Rritiah  Gaiana  Bank,  Qtorgeiomi,  Brititk  (Tuiano. 
Da  WIS,  BiCHABD  St.  Mabx,  L.B.C.P.,  U.B.C.S.,  Gamltr,  South  Auatralia. 
DaWbON,  John  Buobnc,  Fraetotm,  Siarra  Leant. 

tDAmoH,  Bavkini,  M.A.,  M,D.,  P.  and  0.  Sttam  Navigation  Company. 
Dawson,  WiuiIak,  Wellington,  Nta  Zealand, 

DAT,  AsTHtFB,  Luton  Cotlag;  firoun  Street,  Adelaide,  80MK  Atutralia. 
tDAT,  Cbablm,  J.P.,  OUmelg,  South  Avttralia, 
DAT,  William  Eehbt,  Britbane,  QuMiuZand. 
DiAN,  William,  JUelboume,  Australia. 
tDxBBOT,  John  FaEDiuc,  H.  B.  H.'b  CouidI,  Putrto   CorUt,  SponuA 

Hoiuluraii. 
Di  JoDi,  Chaslib  STAPrLiOH,  Port  Louit,  Ifourittui. 

t  Mabe,  F. 
Dl  LaMaKI,  Louib  B»t,  cart  afXtstrt.  F.  H.  TayZor  ^  Co.,  Brulyeton, 

Barbadot. 
Db  La  Uotbb,  E.  A.,  5(.  Qeorga't,  Qrtnada. 
Dk  Libia,  ALraiti),  813,  Qeorge  Strtet,  Sydney,  Sea  Sout\  Walar, 

,  William  Aliiandeb,  Pretoria,  Tran»vaal. 
DKNI90N,    LiEDT.-CoLONVL    GiOROi    T.,    ComDunding    the    OovemoT- 

Gonorol'B  Body  Guard,  Hei/don  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 

laow,  NoFL,  Superintendent  of   Lower    Porik,  Teiuft   Anton,  Perili, 

Strait*  Settlementn. 
DbnnT,  J.  T.,  Union  Bank  of  Aunlralia,  Perth,  Weiiem  JiwtraZio. 
Di  Pass,  EtLior  A.,  F.K.Q.S.,  Box  2,924,  lre\e  For*. 
Db  Pass,  John,  Kimbtrley,  Capt  Colony. 

Db  Shidt,  Abbaham,  Siirveyor.Genl,Higfi.teiid,iiondefco»cfc,  Oap« Colony- 
"-.  Smidt,  Adam  Gabriel,  U.L.A.,  George,  Cajie  CoIoMy. 

IBPABD  FiizHEBBEET  BiWTOH,  O.K.,  J.P.,  KirtibtrUy  Wai^  WotU,  Cape 

Coviny. 
Dbb  Taob»,  Jobakhu,  a.  D.,  WHlovmore,  Ca^  Colony. 
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Dig  Vaux,  H.E.  Sis  G.  Williak,  K.0.K.G.»  Qov&nmmt  Ecuse,  Ecnl 

Kong. 
Ds  ViLLiBBSy  Isaac  Hobak,  ^JJmion  BMdAngSt  JohamnetXhirg,  TrcoMvaal. 
Db  Tillibbs,  TiBLiCAN  N^  M.y.B.,  Pr§tor%a,  Trantvaal. 
Db  Wbt,  Sib  Jacobus  P. 
Dia8,Fbltx  Bbchhakd,  BJl,,  LL.B.,  Baxrister-at.Law,  Mviuwdl,  Colombo 

Ceylon. 
Dick,  Hon.  Thomas,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

fDicKSON,  Sib  J.  Fbbdbbiok,  K.O.M.O.,  Colonial  Seoretarf ,  Singapore, 
fDiCKSON,  B.  Casimib,  Toronto,  Canada. 
fDiCKSON/  B.   W»,  AmMe,  Domain  Boad,  South   Tarra,  Melhowmef 

AuetraUa. 
tDiCKSON,  William  Samubl,  Famresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 
DiONAK,  Patbicx.  li.,  Hokitikaj  New  Zealand. 
DiLwoBTH,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Auehland,  New  Zealand. 
tDiSTiN,  JoHjr  Q.,Tafelherg  HaU,  Middelhurg,  Cape  Colony. 
fDoBBLL,  BiCHABD  B.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
DoBSON,  Hbnbt,  Hobartf  Tasmania. 
DoBsoif,  Jambs  M.,  C.B.,  care  ofSignor  E.  Madero,  CaUe  Vidtoria,  Buenos 

Ayres, 
fDoBSON,  Bobbbt,  Manager,  Northern  Investaieni  Oompairjr  of  Kew 

Zealand,  Napier^  New  Zealand. 
Dobsok,  His  Honovb  Obibf  Jushob  Sib  W.  L.,  Eobart,  Tasmania. 
DOGKBB,  W.  L.,  Nyrambla,  Darlinghwret  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Donaldson,  Hon.  Jambs  Kbnnbdt,  Qneen's  AdTOcate,  Sierra  Leone. 
Donovan,  Fbbgus,  Johannesburg,  Transvtud, 
Donovan,  John  G.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Donovan,  John  J.,  M.A.,  LI1.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Adtk,  Q.C,  Hoibart,  Tasmaiwi. 
Douglas,  Hon.  John,  G.M.G.,  Gk>yemment  Besident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  Strait. 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  Melbourne  CUib,  Australia, 

Douglass,  Abthxtb,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
DowLiNO,  Savillb  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbaob,  Got tbbt,  Barrister.at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dbbteb,  Geobob  Casper,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Dbibbbo,  John  J.  S.,  Depntj-CommisBioner,  Debrugarh,  Assam,  India. 
fDBUBT,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  Edwabd  B.,  C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Dudley,  Cecil,  Papho,  Cyprus. 

DUFFBRIN    &    AVA)    H.E.    BiGHT  HoN.   THE    MlBQUIS  OF,   K.P.,    G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  Borne, 
DuMAT,  Frank  Campbell,  Barrister-at-Law,  Durban,  Natal. 
Duncan,  Captain  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 
fDuNCAN,    Andrew    H.     P.,     Surveyor  -  General,     Vryhurg,    British 

Beehuanaland, 
Duncan,  James  Denoon,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fDuNCAN,  Walter  Hughes,  Adelaide  Clvb,  South  Atutralia. 
tDuNBLL,  Owen  Bobbbt,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
DuNBLEY,  William   Wilbbbfobcb,    M.D.,   :J.P.,    F.B.G.S.,    Snrgeon- 

Superintendenfc  of  Qaeensland  Immigration,  Britbane,  Queenslan  I. 
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1805 


1810 


1815 


1810 


1825 


1830 


1835 


1840 


184s 


1880 
889 
884 
886 
888 
888 

1887 
887 

1888 

879 
884 
880 
880 
889 
887 
877 
886 
1874 
887 


886 

882 
879 
884 
882 
882 
886 
885 
888 
889 
889 
886 
884 
874 
883 
886 
886 

880 

883 
889 
883 

888 
878 
887 


Royal  CoUmial  Im^tute. 

Dumep,  CHABLX8  S.,  QMi  Serrioe,  Colomho,  CSsylow. 

DuPONT,  Kajob  C.  T.,  Victoritif  British  CoUmhia. 

DiTPUCH,  JoupH  B.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fDu  Pebbz,  HsKcmLBS  Pbtbus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Du  ToiT,  Thomas  Mbltille,  BarJtly  West^  Cape  CoUmy, 

Dtabon,  Dubban,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Dtbb,  Chablbs,  King  WiUiam's  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Dtbb,  Fbbdbbick,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Dtbb,  John  B.»  M J).,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Eaglbiitonb,  William,  Dovetcn  Street,  BaUarat,  Victoria,  AnttraZia. 

f  Balbs,  William  John,  Madras,  India. 

Babmon,  J.  Fabbbll,  M.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Gold  OoaH  CUomy. 

Bast,  Bbt.  D.  J.,  Principal  d  Galabar  College,  Jamaica, 

fBcKSTBiN,  Hbbmawn,  Johonneshwrg,  Transvaal, 

BowABDB,  Bdwabd,  Bondoo,  Sherhro',  West  AJHea, 

f  Bdwabds,  Hbbbbbt,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

IBdwabds,  Kathanibl  W.,  Nelson,  New  ZeoJ^amd, 

fBDWABDS,  Db.  W.  a..  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

BoAN,  Chablbs  J.,  M.D.,  King  WUUam's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

BoBBTOH,  Waltbb,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  SetUetfienU, 

Bldbbd,  Captain  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Consal-Qeneral  for  Chili  in  Anatralia  and 

New  Zealand,  AusiraUan  CUtb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Blliott,  Bby.  F.  W.  T.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiisna, 
Bluott,  Colonbl  John,  C.B.,  Inspeotor-Gen.  of  Police,  Barbados, 
Bluott,  J.  Banks,  Asnm,  Odd  Coast  Colony. 
Bluott,  W.  J.  P.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Blus,  His  Honovb  Chibf  Justicb  Sib  Adam  Gib,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Bllis,  J.  Chutb,  InvercargiU,  New  Zealand, 
Blstob,  Abthub,  Beach  Qrove,  Durban,  Natal. 
Elwobtht,  Bdwabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bmanubl,  Solomon,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Bmmbbton  Habbt,  Collvns  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bnglish,  Fbbdebick  a.,  Johannesburg,  TransvcuU, 
Ebsbinb,  W.  C.  G.,  J.P.,  Inspector  ot  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Oalany, 
fEscoMBB,  Hasbt,  M.L.C,  Durban,  Natal. 
EscoTT,  E.  B.  Swbet,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Estill,  Fbbdebick  G.,  Messrs.  Blyth,  Brothers  4"  Co.,  Mauritius, 
Bstbidob,  Henbt  W.,    Beceiver    and   Aoconntant-General,    Vryh%uy, 

Beehuanaland. 
Etans,  Hon.  Fbbdbbick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Seoretaiy  of  the  Leeward 

Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
Etans,  Gowen,  ** Argus"  OJBUce,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Etans,  J.  Embys.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Btans,  William,  Bindings,  Straits  Settlements. 

Fabien,  Chablbs,  Trinidad, 
Faibbaisn,  Gkobge,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Faibbaien,  Geoeob,  Jun.,  care  of  JJnion  Mortgage  and  Agency  Compos^, 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Atistralia, 


Ifon-BendentlVlowi. 


1880    Faiuaz,  lut/a  B.,  jStAmv.  K«'  A>Kth  IPUo; 
1S50   1879    FirranrLL,BoBSBTL.,II.D.,4S,FMUtpSerMt,SyAi«y,N'«>8rathiral«*. 
Fahi,  Ianu  F.,  Bt.  JolM't,  Aittigua. 
FiMqfjBAmaox,    Hotf.   Oeirlss  B.,  M.L.O.,   Satuwnn-IaJfar,    JaMoica 

(CoiT«*poDdiiigr  Seeratuj). 
FAB4DBAB80N,  J.  H.,  Jan.,  8aaanna-la-ltar,  Jamaica. 

1880  Fabui,  Thk  T(k.  AacsDuoon  Taoiua,  B.D.  (Oaoon  of  St.  Oeorgs'i 
Ckthedral),  Ail  Satnti'  Beetory,  Barbiet,  Britith  Guiana. 

1855    1881    Fadcctt,  Hon.  FniB,  fiydn^y,  ITsu  South  TToIw. 
F*DtBl«l,  B.,  iV«»eiHcn,  jBierra  Lton*. 
Fnur,  J.  0.,  Ewiffrfon,  JomaKa. 
Fill,  Hxnx,  M.L.C.,  ifarrlibwv,  JTobil. 
Fbiwiok.  Jotui,  Bn»ba»4,  QuMntlani. 
FiHwici,  Thomas  OATUimiB,  Vemlamt,  Natdt. 
Fbbodboh,  Jaku,  Ximhtrtey,  Capa  Odony. 

1886  FiBOuioH,  Hon.  Donaia,  M.P.P.,  FniTiMisl  8evetei7,  OkortiXMnm 
IViiKa  Sdvard  I«1«mL 

1879    FitODMN,  John,    CinnomoK  Qanl«n«,  Colomba,  Ctyk*  (Conwpanding 
Bm.) 
FHWivaoit,  JOHH,  JIadlihamtitsn,  QHanMland. 
Fxiaussov,  WiLUAX  John,  H  J.,  9%  OottbrMt^  Strmt,  flydtuy,  V«w 

FuLD,  Wellum  Hum,  JTontMrTaf,  ITMt  JWdist. 
FILLAM,  JaKCS  Cox,  Wall  Houm  Brtaie,  Dominica. 
tFwADOHTT,  H.  J.,  WHuiaUrtTand  Odd  Fialdt,  Tranrvaal. 

1881  tPracs-HATlON,  Hok.  Ekibt  S.,  Mmmt  Spmcer,  Maekay,  QiMMload, 
1870    1889    FiHunoN,  Datid,  (TnionBanlq/jltMtraJia,  Vvlbounu,  .iMtrolKi. 

1881    FuLAiKiM,  H.  Mackbheii,  BMimond,  Matikay,  Qiiwiulaiid, 

1875  FiNUTsoif,  J.  HAarai,  Aitiaiit,  South  jluftrolM. 
tFiMauou,  BoiBBi  L,  J.F.,  Oolleotor  of  Coitoma,  Surbtw,  NotoJ. 
FiBCHiK,  C.  F.,  H.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney,  V«w  South  ITalM. 

1875    1889  FiBHia,  Chahlu  U.,  IfdbnmM,  Jiulralia. 

1884  fFisBSft,  Jonra,  J.P.,  Jd>h>(d«,  Boutlt  Auttralia. 

1884  FiBHO,  B.  H.  T5.,' Ihtirban,  Katai. 

FuHHB,  ^N.,  S(9<tMiaIt,  Brituh  CMimiM. 

1881  fFuuN,  JoHH  iMOLU,  TooTok,  ifaltouTM,  .liMtralio. 

1880    1886  FusQiULD,  Lou)  Qiobbb,  OcitmmtKt  Houm,  Zmfitm  Jtmmt 

1876  FtneB«ALD,  Hon.  Nicboi;ab,  H,L.C.,  SfelbourM,  .luotraiw 
1884  FmoBBALD,  T.  N.,  Sargvon,  Mahounte,  Auttralia. 

1875  FimitBBoit,  B.  0.,  Town  Clei^,  Mtlhaunu,  AMttralia. 

1887  tFLACK,  JoBiFH  H.,  QmJtam  Ohamifr*,  Malbtmntt,  Aualnuut. 

1885    1881     fPuEMWo,  Bob.   Fuvcii,    OJI.Q.,    OoloniBl    8«oretU7,    Port  Louit, 
JTmu-itiw. 
Flbkimb,  Johm,  Oharlotta  Toum,  Oranodo. 
1878    Flhkikb,   SAaDioao,    O.B.,   OJLQ.,    Ottataa,   Canada  (CoRMpMding 
SeoratkTj). 

1888  Fi^ROaxB,  Wiuiah,  Cap*  Tovn,  Cap*  Colony. 

1876  Flowib,  Jakbi,  Cap«  Tme*,  Oopa  Colony, 
iSgo    1884    Flotd,  Bbt.  Williak,  Lmntta,  ^'t. 

1888    FoxcBCA,  BicaABD  J.,  L.BX].8Ji.,  I4.B.O.F.B., 


i89S 


1900 


190S 
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888 
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884 
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884 
1881 
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882 


1910 


191S 


1920 


ms 


1930 


878 
1885 
886 
888 
883 
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888 
876 
888 
882 
885 

882 

883 
886 
886 
878 

879 
881 
883 
882 
884 
882 
884 

888 
887 

1878 


Royal  Colomal  LuiUute. 

Foots,  Hon.  Thoxas  D.,  Freiideiii  of  the  General  Logielativa  CkyoBQ 

of  the  Leeward  Itlandg,  Pariam. Httt,  Antigua, 
f  F0BBB8,  Frbdk.  Williak,  Barherton,  Tran9vadL, 
FoBBBS,  HxNBY,  Port  EliMbethf  Cape  Oolony, 
FoBD,  Db.  F.  T.  Wbst,  Melbourne,  AuetraXia. 
FoBD,  Jambs,  Kiniberleyt  Oape  CbUmy. 

FoBD,  BiCHABD,  Victoria  Bailway  Oommieeion^  MMoume,  AusiraZia, 
FoBD,  B.,  Water  Worhe  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Oolony. 
FoBDB,  William,  FubUe  Works  Department,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fFoBBMAN,  Joseph,  M.B.C.S.,  L.B.O.P.,  Atheletane,  Burwood,  Sydnayt 

New  South  Wales. 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  Edwabd  B.,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queendamd, 
FoBBEST,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  C.M.Q.,  Sanreyor-Generel,  Perth^  We^t&ru 

Australia, 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  William,  1CX.G.,  Brisba/ne,  Queenslani. 
FoBBVST,  MowB&AT  G.  8.,  Burwooi,  New  South  Wales. 
FoBSAiTH,  Bby.  Thomas  Spenceb,  Morton  House,  Barramatia^  Hew  South 

Wales. 
fFoBSHAW,  Geobge  Andbbson,  Georgetown,  British  Quiana. 
FosTBB,  Bdwabd  Alexandbb,  Medical  Department,  Kingstanf  Jdtitaicck 

F08TBB,  Thomas  T.,  Sierra  Leone. 

FouCABT,  Louis,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

FowLBB,  Alpin  Gbant,  M.  Inst.  O.E.,  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  Co.,  Bast 
Africa. 

FowLBB,  Gbobgb  M.,  Civil  Service^  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fFoWLEB,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad. 

Fox,  Sib  William,  B.C.M.G.,  H.H.B.,  AwMand,  New  Zealand. 

Fbancis,  Daniel,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Fbancis,  Ebnest  £.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Fbanki,  J.  P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  Sf  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Fbanklin,  Bey.  T.  Augustus,  The  Parsonage,  Cullen  Front,  Eeeequiho, 
British  Guiana. 

Fbanklin,  William,  J.P.,  BarUy  West,  Cape  Colony, 

Fbaseb,  Charles  A.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Fbaseb,  Jambs  L.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Fbasbb,  Hon.  Sib  Malcolm,   K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Seoretaiy, 
Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Fbaseb,  Bobebt  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon, 

Fbaseb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  F.B.G.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Fbbnch,  Jambs,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Fbetz,  William  Henbt,  M.B.C.S.,  Molyneuw,  St.  Kitts. 

Fbetne-Ffrench,  H.  de. 

Fbost,  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

f Fulleb,  William,  Thomas  River  Station,  vid  King   WiUiam'e  Town, 
Cape  Colony. 

Fulton,  Alexandbb  T.,  Freehold  Loan  Co,,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Fulton,  Bbioade.Subobon  John,  M.D.,  188,  Collins  Street  East,  MH- 
bourne,  Aitstralia, 

fFTSH,  Hon.  P.  O.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 


Non-Betidmt  Fethwa. 


1681 
1884 
18S3 


GiSD,  Jotira,  Grahamtlomt,  Cap*  OoJony. 

GiisroKD,  Hbvbt,  OrUigi,  K^i*r,  Ihw  ZaalonJ, 

Galoit,  Oiho,  II.E.Q.C.P.I.,  Ao.,  AuiataBl  Colonial  StugMn,  St.  iMtU, 

Wut  Inditt. 
f  QiLLioHKt,  Denis  U. 

OUJT,  Sib  Alixuidu  T.,  G.O.H.O.,  Ottaini,  Oaitada. 
Gabd'heb,  ICaitiahd,  OrkriitehurcA,  ITstc  Z*aland. 
"^ABMHD,  T.  Wq  Fm-Mlam,  ffoiol. 
LxJHiAVD,  Wii.tEB  F.,  M.  IniL  O.E.,  PnbUe   Woria  Department,  Jolior 

Straiti  SfttlmtTUl. 
GAuraTT,  Bamt,  Plantation  KonpartU,  BritUh  Qaiana, 
OaUuwii,  Datid  GLoarmB,  Traaanrer,  8t.  Lueia,  Watt  India. 
GABftirr,  G.  H.,  TraviUmf  CoitnturitnMr,  Sierra  Leant. 
Qaxbici,  ALntiD  0.,  Sydixy,  Ifno  South  Wnlet. 
Oaieih,  0.  P.,  Berbice,  Br\ti*h  Qvia/tia. 

Gigquoitn,  Jakks  M.,  Powera  Btivet,  Sanathitrn,  if«ibrarnc,  AvMraUa. 
Gaul,  Thr  Tknuuil*   W.  T.,  H.A.,  Archdsaooii   of  Kimberlej  kod 

Bwhii«ii«]aiid,  St.  Cypriuiu,  Kimbn-Iav,  Ciil>a  Colony. 
tGuBD,  John,  Port  SlitahatK,  Cape  Colony. 
GmiiES,  Cbakuu  W.  B.,  Stmiorlay,  Copi  Colony. 
GiHTLio,  Albzandib  B.,  ChtiUr,  Trtlaionv,  Jamaica. 
OiOBOB,  Abthus,  XtnjjttMi,  Jamaica. 

GiOMB,  Chablu  J.,  M.L.C.,  Paeifie  Route,  Lagoi,  Wett  Africa. 
GiOKOi,  Kdwabd,  Fon;  f  on; . 
GtBBOH,  Bdwakd,  Oapt  Toun,  Oapt  Colony. 
QiBBOir,  W.  D.,  Eondy,  Oeylon. 

QiBBH,  J.  K.  BuBTOH,  70,  Pitt  stmt,  Sydney,  Jfew  Sooth  Ifalot. 
GiDSOH,  Haibt,  SoutA  African  Attodation,  Copt  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
QirroBD,  Thc  Bioht  Hon.  Lokd,  T.O. 

GiLCHUiT,  WlLLlAV,  Standard  Banit,  Cope  Toion,  Cap«  Colony. 
GiLLKB,  Althu  W.,  HiTtemoa,  Edgecl^  Road,  Sydney,  Sea  South  TToIn. 
QiLU,  Thomai,  J.F.,  Ad^ide  Clvb,  South  Avetndia. 
OiLU,  Thohas  O'Halloban,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Adelaide,  South  Aatiralia. 
Qiua,  WiLLiAK  Ahitbt,  M.B.,  O.H.,  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia. 

OiLLABD,  BtCHABD. 

GiLUipiB,  Bobbet,  Nationat  Bank  r>f  Auetralaeia,  Xelbowme,  AMitrMa. 
GiLLiiB,  Hon.  Hb.  Jdbticb  T.  B.,  AueUand,  Ifew  Zealand. 

GlLLHOB,  LlBCT.-COLOMBLOBABLBST-iOlerk  Of  the  LegitlBttTB  AaMmblj 

of  OntBTio,  Toronto,  Canada. 
GiUODB,  Ambbbw,  Bunaeod,  near  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
GiLzBAH,  Alizb.  Bue«BL,  Anwi  K^ina,  Brituh  Suiono. 
GiHDLinoKB,  NiLKOH  8.,  Eimberley,  Cape  Oolong. 
GliAllftbLB,  DOTLB,  F.E.G.B.,  fierntudo, 
tGuiTTiLLa,  Tboiiai,  Jfanchutar,  Jamaica. 
fGLBH,  W.  H.,  Melbourne,  JtMtralia. 
Qlikhib,  Thohas  H.,  Qeorsetoan,  Britieh  Guiana. 
GocH,  0.  H.,  Johaimeeburg,  Tranevaal. 

QoDSABD,  WlliLUK  0.,  The  laehange,  Sydney,  Jr«w  South  Watel. 
GoDTBBT,  Tbbdebick  B.,  Graytin^i,  St.  Kilda,  near  Mtlboumt,  Auttralia. 
GoDrBBT,  JoisPH  Edwabd,  ILB.,  Qeorgttvm,  Brittih  Ghtiana; 
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1885 

1880 

1980  1886 

1880 

1889 
1885 

1878 

1985  1874 

1869 

1885 

1883 

1885 
1990  1879 
1885 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1995  1887 

1888 
1878 

1889 
1889 


2000  1878 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1889 

2005  1883 
1882 
1888 

1884 
1877 

2010  1884 
1888 
1886 
1887 
1888 

2015  1882 
1884 

1877 
1880 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

GoKSTZ,  Eknbst,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

fOoLDNKT,  HoK.  Mb.  JUSTICE  J.  Takkxrtillb,  Singapore. 

Gk)LDBiN6,  A.  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

G0LD8WOBTHT,    H.E.  Sib  Rogbb  T.,    K.C.M.G.,    OovemmefU  House, 

Beli»e,  British  Honduras, 
GooDCHAP,  C.  A.,  M.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wa^es. 
Goodman,  His  Honour  Ohief  Justice  William  Mxioh,  Belige,  BritiMh 

Hondwras. 
GooDE,  Charles  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
GooDLiFFE,  JoHW,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
GooDBiCKE,  G.  D.)  Durban,  Natal, 
GooDBiDox,  Edward   W.   G.,    M.B.C.S.  Bng.,  L.B.C.P.,   Unum   Club, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Gordon,    H.E.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton,    G.C.M.G.,    Chvemmeni 

House,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Gordon,  Major-Gxnxral  A.  H.  A.,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Hitmg  Kong. 
tGoRDoN,  Charles,  M.D.,  Marit»burg,  Natal, 
GoBDON,  William  Montgomebie,  Qoverwment  Qfiees,  St.  John's,  Antigva. 

Gore,  Captain  J.C,  Sierra  Leone. 

Gore,  Gerard  B.,  Tandilla,  Queensland. 

GoRRiE,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  John,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

GosTLiNO,  Francis  G.,  Bolama,  Portuguese  Settlement,  West  Africa  (rid 
Lisbon). 

fGoYBTT,  BoBERT,  Cvlloden  StaHon,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 

GoTDSR,  George  Woodroffe,  C.M.G.,  Smreyor-General,  JdeZotd^,  South 
Australia. 

Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  S.,  M.L.C.,  WeUingtan,  New  Zealand. 

Graham,  Francis  G.  C,  Master  of  the  High  Court  of    Griqualand, 
Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Graham,  John,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

Graham,  Bobbrt  Dundas,  Attomej-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Graham,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Graham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Graham,  Woodthorpb  T.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Grainger,  Bichard  Seat,  BarTdy  West,  Cape  Colony. 

Grant,  Alexander  Charles,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Grant,  The  Vert  Bet.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Queen's  UniTer. 
sitj,  Kingston,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Gbant,  Thomas,  Bomba/y,  India. 

Gbant,  Lieut. -Colonel  Thomas   Hunteb,  care  of  Wm.  BigneU,  Ss^^ 
Quebec,  Canada, 

Gbat,  George  W.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

tGRAT,  Robert,  Hvghenden,  Queensland, 

Gray,  Bobert  John,  Under  Colonial  Secretary,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

fGREATH  BAD,  John  Baldwin,M.B.,  C.M.(Edin.),Gra^am5toi(m,Cape  Colony, 

fGRKEN,  Dayid,  Durban,  Natal. 

Green,  George  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fGREEN,  Bichard  Allan,  Allanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal. 

Green,  Bobbbt  Cottle,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

fGREENACBB,  B.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 
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Greene,  Edwabd  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

Greene,  Molesworth,  QreyaioneSf  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Grenier,  Hon.  Samuel,  Attorney. Oerieral,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fGRET- Wilson,  H.E.  Willlim,  Qovemment  House,  8t.  Helena, 

Grzbble,  Bet.  J.  B.,  8t,  Augustine^s  Church,  Bulli,  New  South  Wales. 

IGricb,  John,  Messrs,  Qricer  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Grieve,  Dr.  Bobeet,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana. 

GRiFnN,  G.  T.,  M.B.O.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.E.,  Saperiotending  Medical  Officer, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Griffith,  Colonel  Charles  D.,  C.M.G.»  Bff.L.A.,  East  London,  Cape 

Colony. 
fGRiFFRH,  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Griffith,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Griffith,  H.  E.  T.  Biselt,  Administrator  of  Sejchellea. 
Griffith,  H.E.  Sir  W.  Brandford,  K.C.M.G.,  Goyemor  of  the  Gold 

Coast  Colonj,  Accra,  Qold  Coast  Colony. 
fGRiFFiTH,  William  Branoford,  B.A.,  Besident  Magistrate,  Santa  Crux, 

St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica. 
Griffith,  W.  C.  E.,  Qeorgetoum,  British  Quiana^ 
tGRiMWADE,  F.  S.,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GsiNLiNTON,  J.  J.,  A.  Inst.  C.E.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Gbisdale,  Vert  Bet.  John,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Bapert's  Land,  "  St.  Johns," 

Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Grundt,  Eustace  Bsabooe,  Adelaide,  Sowth  Australia. 
Guerftz,  B.  p.,  Jelebu,  Straits  Settlements. 
GuoBRi,  Peter  Antbont,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Gurnet,  Professor  Theodore  T.,  M.A.,  Sydney  University,  New  South 

Wales. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melhoume, 

Australia. 
GwTNNE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.,  188,  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottauxi,  Canada. 
f  GzowsKii  Colonel  C.  S.  (A.D.O.  to  H.M.  the  Qaeeo),  Toronto,  Camid: 


fHAARHOFF,  H.  0.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

Haabboff,  J.  C,  Attomej-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

Haddon,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Auatrolia. 

Hague,  George,  Merchants*  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Halgombs,  Arthur  F. 

Halkbtt,  Captain  F.  Craigie,  Inspector-GeDeral  of  PolioOi   Sierra 

Leone. 
Hall,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.B.,  WeUingtiyn,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Manager,  Queensland  Bank,  RockhiMnpton,  Queensland. 
Hall,  Walter  B.,  Wildfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fHALL,  WiLLUM  HSNRT,  St.  KittS, 

Hallidat,  Hon.  William,  M.L.O.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Hamilton,  Charles  Boughton,  BeoeiFer.General,  Trinidad. 
Hamilton,  Capt.  D.  Douglas,  CoMtwre  River,  Brisbane^  Queensland. 
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Royal  Colonial  Imtitute. 

HAxaiON,  Jambs,    Messrs,  Bylands  §C  80ns,  Lxmited,    Charge  Slnti, 

Sydney,  New  8<mth  Wales,  . 

Haxiltom,    Lauohlan   A^  ABdstant   Land   OoimniMiomwy    UMiadkii 

Paoifio  BaQwaj,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Hamilton,  H.E.  Sib  Bobbbt  G.  C,  K.C.B.,  Qovemmsnt  Houee,  Sohmrl, 

Ttumania. 
Hammbrsuct-Heekan,  Bobbbt  H.,  M.  Inst.  C.E^  Engineers^  OJHee,  Port 

Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hammond,  A.  de  Lisle,  M.A.,  F.B.  Hist.  S.,  Brooklyn,  WooUakra,  New 

South  Wales, 
Hamnett,  Fbbdbbick  Habpbb,  care  of  Messrs,  Arhuthnot,  ^  Co,,  Madras. 
Hampshibb,  F.  K.,  M.B.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlemenie. 
fEUMPSON,  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHAMPSoN,  J.  Athbbton,  Beoconsfisld,  Cape  Colony, 
Hanbubt,  Tub  Bbt.  W.  F.  J.,  M.A. 

Hanmeb,  Edwabd  Wimofibld,  Northern  Club,  AucHand,  New  Zealand. 
Hannam,  Ghablbs,  Port  EUtaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
Hannam,  Willouohbt,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Chief  Engineer  for   BaflwBjs, 

Cooktown,  Queensland, 
tEUNNiNOTON,  Ebnbst  B.  C,  ILD-,  Victoria,  British  Columbia   (Gone- 

sponding  Seoretaiy). 
Habdib,  Gbobge,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fHABDiB,  William,  Fairmont  P.  0,,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  CtAunihia. 
Habdt,  G.  Bubton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Habdt,  Jambs  A.,  M.B.G.6.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

Habbl,  Philibebt  C.y  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Essequiho,  British  Cfuiana, 
Habgbb,  F.  Abnold,  M.B.G.S.,  L.B.G.P.  Lond.,  Tehuantepec  Railway, 

care  of  Messrs,  Martinez  Hermanos,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Haelet,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Hablet,  Colonel  Sir  Bobebt  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
fHABPEB,  CuABLES,  J.P.,  Quxldford,  Western  Australia, 
Habpbb,  Lbonabo,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Habper,  Bobebt,  M.L.A.,  TooraJc,  Melhowme,  Australia, 
Harbagin,  William  Campbell,  (Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Habrht,  William  Bosser,  M.B.C.S.,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Harrington,  William  F.,  Maryborough,  Queensland, 
Harris,  D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fHARRis,  Henrt  William  J.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Harrison,  Professor  J.  B.,  Harrison  College,  Ba/rbados, 
fHARRisoN,  J.  Spranger,  P.  0.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Harrold,  Major  Abthub  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fHABBOW,  Edwin,  Auckland,  Nexo  Zealand, 
f  Habsant,  Sidney  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hartley,  Subgeon-Majob  E.  B.,  V.C,  King  William^s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Habtlby,  EdwDt  J.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Habyby,  Hon.  A.  W.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John^s,  Newfoundland, 
Harvey,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  Habyey,  Thomas  L.,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hastings,  Commandeb  W.  C.  H.,  B.N.,  Chief  of  Polioe,  St,  Luda. 
Hathobn,  Kenneth  H.,  Advooate  of  the  Sapreme  Oonri,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
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Havxlock,    H.E.     Sib  Abthub   B.,     K.O.M.O.,     Govemmeiij    K0UM9 

MaritMbwrgf  NcLtal, 
Hawdon,  0.  G.y  Weateffitld,  AMhhwrUm^  New  Zealand, 
Haw&iui,  Edwabd  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
88S  I  Hawksb,  Hon.  Obobov  Ohablks,  M.P.,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
882    Hawrbs,  Oeobob  Wbioht,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Hawtaynb,    Obokob    H.,  C.M.O.,  AdminiBtrator-General,  Oeorgetoum, 

British  Cfuiana  (Correspondinfi:  Seoretary). 
fHAT,  Thb  Hon.  Albxandbb,  M.L.G.|  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Hat,  Dayid  A.,  M.L.C.,  Bwibury,  Western  Australia. 
fHAT,  Hbnbt,  Oollindina,  New  South  Wales. 
Hat,  Jambs,  Kimherley,  Oajpe  Colony , 

Hay,  H,E.  Sib  Jamba  Shaw,  K.O.M.G.,  Qovemment  House,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hat,  Waltbb  G. 

Hat«  William,  Boomd/noomofna,  ind  Wahanyah,  New  South  Wales. 
Hatdon,  Thomas,  Coronet  HiU,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia:  and 

Victoria  Club. 
Hayoabth,  John,  KooraJbyn,  Beaudesert,  Queensland. 
Hatnbs,  Bobbbt,  Beg^sfcrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetovm,  Barbados. 
Hats,  Waltbb,  Boekleigh,  Toumsville,  Queensland. 
Hattbb,  H.  H.,  G.M.G.,  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Cor« 

responding  Seoretary). 
Hban,  Datid,  National  Batik  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Hbablb,  Bobbbt  Wallbb,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbbbon,  a.  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
HiGTOB,  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 
•Hectob,  Sib  James,    K.O.M.G.,   Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
Hbdding,  B.,  King  W%lliam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tHBMBBT  Pbbct,  Reeeiver'Oeneral*s  QfUce,  Oeorgetoum,  British  Ouiana, 
HBMMIN6,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Orahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Hbndbbson,  Josbph,  C.M.G.,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
Hbndbbson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Hbndbbson,  Wm.,  care  of  J.  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  P.O.  Box  224,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Hbndbbson,  William  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hbnnbsbt,  H.E,  Sib  John  Popb,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Mauritius* 
Hbnsman,  Alfbbd  Pbach,  M  L.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fHBBYBT,  Dudley  Fbancis  A.,  Besident  Ooanoillor,  Malacca,  Straits 

SettUmenis. 
Hess,  Albbbt,  C.E.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Hett,  J.  BoLAN^i  Clerk  of  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  Victoria,  British 

Colwnbia. 
Hewat,  Captain  J.,  Superintendent  of  the  Cape  Town  Docks,  Cope  Colony. 
Hkwison,  Captain  William  Fbbdebicb,  Orient  Steamship  Company, 
HiCKLiNO,  Fbedbbick  J.,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Ballarat,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
1886    fHiDDiNGB,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony. 
1886    HiQOiNS,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  Colonial  Seoretary,  Sierra  Leone, 
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Hioonis,  L»VT.-.OoLONKL    Taoxu    Walkbb,    Higgiiubrookt    JMMt, 

South  Atutralia. 
tHiOBETT,  Josh  Uoou,  H.L.A.,  JottraKM  CM,  MMxmmt,  JurtHlh. 

tHiQHBTT,  WuLIia  E.,7Sb,  O/uiBCcri/ianc,  JfrlfcoUTTip,  -4u«frorio,      '■ 

Hild[:b[UND,  UlX,H.D.,£55,  North  Clark  Slreot,  Okicofo,  UmH^  AMm. 

Hill,  Cuihles  Luxr.i)',  BrMane,  QiLeendaad. 

Hiu,  EuwAED  C.  n.,  Inspector  of  Sohoola,  Singaporr. 

H(LL,  Joait  8.,  Oforjetown,  lirilith  Gaiona. 

HiLi,  Lu«  M.,  A.M.  last.  C.K.,  (Jeorsttoan,  Britith  Ouia^a. 

Hill,  StAnlet  G.    Enckhampton,  Qiteajuland. 

fHiLL,  Thomas  Hiilop,  Svngei  Vjoag,  Btrait*  BtUltmmvU. 

Hill,  Tiiouas  Janes,  Durban,  ifatal. 

Hill,  Williav,  Port  Lauu,  Mavritiiu. 

tHiLIAur,  OsoRas.  Durban,  Natal. 

HiLLMAN,  GedBqK  F.,  Perlh,  Fixfcm  AutWalia. 

tHiNBiCKBEN   Rnooi.»,  Kimbertey,  Cape  Colony. 

tHiTCHINS,  ChablSS,  Durban,  Natal, 

HiKHCOCC,  G.  W.  E.,  Tati,  Matabtleland,  vit  ZmtuH,  TVommmL 

HoAP,  William,  QovemmeDt  Madiosl  Officer,  Cyp™». 

HucKiNQ,  Hon.  ^NRY  "H.,  Attoraej-Oenen],  Jamaica. 

tiloDOSON    EdwaBD  1).    Eton  Vale.  Cambooyn,  ■QueBiwfand. 

HoDOSoN,H0M.  FBiDtBicMtTCHKLt,  Colooiill  Secretary, Goid  Com*  C-lll..- 

tHorfMEisTER,  Hon.  C.  B.,  Attomoj-GeaenI,  Betiir,  British  Jffowdvn*. 

HorXErR,  Hon    J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Copn  Toicti,  Cape  Cofony. 

HoHESLOHE  or  LuraBNBTBO,  H.8.H.  PUKCi,  Lttngnhurf,  WktrUmiwi, 


Qern 


iny. 


HoLBORow,  HoH.  Omiss,  U.L.O.,  St.  /ofin'«,  AtMyua. 

Bole,  Williaji,  Singaporo. 

lIoi.LAMi,  John  A.,  J'ur(  EU^abelh,  Cape  Colony. 

HOLMISTID,  Ernest  A.,  Adelaide  Station,  FaHUand  lAanda. 

Holt,  BaiiL  A.,  Brinhane,  Qaeemland. 

tOuLT,  Walter  H.,  J.P.,   IPeaduandanjw,  Spriatgnirt,  Boekhamptn, 

Qaeeni'land. 
HoLviELL,  Ciiables  A.,  coreof  HsHra.  flarageAHil],  i)urb(M,  jrotai, 
HoNiBALL,  OscAB  D.,  M.D.,  Oeorgelouin,  British  Quiana, 
+H00D,  Prank,  Baniah  Conanl,  Lagos.  Went  Africa. 
Hope,  C.  H   S.,  AdtUide.  South  A'OitraUa. 

tHoFE,  James  Whliam   M.  B.C.P.,  iV^maiilif,  Wtitem  AiufmUa. 
Hopkins,  J  CaStell,  IngermU,  Ontario,  Canada. 
HOPLEY,  William  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kimbarlay,  Capt  Colony. 
tnoaoiRN  Edw^SO  Cahh,  211,  Pi«  5(ree(   Sydney,  Ntic  Soutli  WaUi. 
HoBSABROOK,  Edwaro  G^  P.O.  Bot  266,  Pretoria,  TraTuvaal. 
HosHK,J'i>UK,F.L.S.,Directoroflto;alBotaDi(»IGardeiiB,ic.,  ]ra«nt»«a. 
HouriLL,  John  A.,  Sent  Boad,  Surrey  IlilU   Malboume,  Auttmlia. 
HoBsroRD,  David  Babnks,  Port  tif  Spain,  Trinidad, 
HoRTON,  A.  G.,  AvcUand,  Nm  Zealand. 
HoTSON,  JoBN,  Jf«Ibniime,  Aiutralia. 
HowATBON,  William,  Fori  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
HonoEit,  J,  McA.,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Atutralia. 
HowBLL,  JoBN,  Simberlev,  Capt  Coloi^. 
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886  I  HuBBABD,  Hon.  Abthub  G.,  Selwyn  CastUf  Qrahamstovm,  Cape  OoUmy. 
885    fHuDDAXT,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
888    HuDBOH,  OcoRGE,  KimherUy,  Cape  Colony, 
882    tHuooiNS,  William  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
880    fHuoHXS,  CoMMAKDBE  B.  J.,  B.N.,  Aoiing  Proteotor  of  Immigrants, 
Fort  Cottage^  Orenada,  West  Indies ;  and  Naval  and  Military  Cflub. 
PiceadilXyj  W, 

fHuoHEs-HnoHES,  T.  W.,  Imperial  Museum,  Calcuttck, 

HuLETT,  Hon.  James  Liege,  J.P.,  M.L.G.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 

Hull,  George  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLET,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Humphxets,  Bdwabd  W.,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 

HuMPHBETS,  OcTAYii^s,  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

Huntbb,  Chaxles  Thomson,  BeliMe,  British  Honduras, 

HuNTEB,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 

HuRLET,  D.  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

HuBLET,  Edward  B.,  Snpt.  of  Goyemment  Telegraphs,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 

HuNTLT,  Charles  H.,  C.M.G.,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

fHuTOHENS,  William  H.,  Colonial  Ciril  EngineeT,Kingston,  British  Quiana, 

Hutchinson,  Bdward  Oliter,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hutchinson,  W.,  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Bleasby  ^  Co.,  70,  FXizaheth  Street 
Mdbourne,  Australia, 

HuTTON,  Hon.  Charles  Willum,  M.L.A.,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 

QuTToN,  Hbnrt,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Qnihamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

HuTTON,  J.  Mount,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

HuTTON,  WiLUAM  Pepperbll,  J.P.,  F.B.G.S.,  Begistrar  and  Master'of 
the  Eastern  District  Court,  Chrcihamstoum,  Cape  CoUmy,' 

Htam,  Abraham,  Beaeon^field,  Cape  Colony. 
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Ikin,  Bey.  Dr.  Alfred,  Point,  Natal, 

Im  Thurn,  Eterard  F.,  Pomeroon  Biver,  British  Quiana. 

Ingus,  T.  a.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Innes,  Charles  Bose,  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Innes,  Sir  George  L.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Irish,  George  H.,  M.L.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 
Irtino,  Dr.  J.,  Christehureh,  New  Zealand. 
flsAACS,  Datid,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
IsEMONOBR,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Singapore. 

Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Andrew  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Jackson,  Capt.  H.  M.,  B.A.,  Commissioner  for  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands^ 

Jackson,  Bichard  Hill,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tJAOOBS,  Isaac,  72,  Queen  Street,  Metboume,  Australia. 

f  James,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.C.S.,  L.SwA.  (Eng.),  171,  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

fJAMES,  J.  William,  F.G.S.,  Ostrich  Kraal,  CooVs  River,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales 
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Year  of 
BleoUon. 

1886 

1879 

2230  1881 

1886 

1882 
1884 
1882 

2235  1888 
1884 
1872 
1889 
1882 

2240  1889 

1882 
1886 
1884 

1884 

2245  1888 

1888 

1889 

1885 
1881 

2250  1886 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1888 

2255  1889 
1888 
1882 
1881 
1883 

2260  1882 
1884 
1884 
1887 
1878 

2265  1884 
1879 
1882 

1884 

1889 


Royal  Colonial  In$tituie. 

Javks,  p.  HauGHTON,  Dwon  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica. 

fJAXESON,  Julius  P.,  King  WiU%am*»  Town,  Cape  Coiony. 

fJAMisoN,  Dr.  L.  S.,  Kimherley,  Oape  Colony, 

tJAMiBSoN,  M.  B.,  O.B.,  Publie  Worke  Departm$nt,  OmtrgBtowm,  BrWiK 

Quiana. 
Jaxison,  William  T.,  8t,  Oatherino'e,  Spanieh  Town^  Jamaica, 
Jabdine,  C.  K.,  Cteorgetown,  Britysh  Cuiana. 
Jabsxtt,  Michasl  Lewis,  M.B.O.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.  (Bdin.),  Britich  Shmhro 

West  Africa, 
Jabtis,  E.  W.,  A.m.  Inst  C.E.,  Wvfim,%peg,  Canada, 
Jetfeat,  B.  J.,  DerxirgiUa,  Toorak,  MeJbcwme,  AiutraJLiti. 
f  Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
fjEFPE,  Gael,  Barrister-ai-Law,  Johanneelmrgt  Tranevaal. 
tJEPPE,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Jeeninoham,  Hon.  Hubebt  B.  H.,  O.M.G.,  Ck>loiual-Seoretar7,  Belite, 

British  Honduras, 
Jebvois,  Lieut.-Geneeal  Sie  Wm.  F.  DBumcoND,  B.B.,  GXI.M.O.,  O.B. 
Johnson,  Aethub  E.,  Mount  Peveril,  Moka,  Mauritius. 
Johnson,  Feedebick  William,  A Jost-CJE.,  Pablio  Worlar  I>epftrtiiieiit, 

Kalawewa,  Dumhalla,  Ceylon. 
Johnson,  Hon.  G.  Bandall,  M.L.O.,  Wellington,  Neto  Zealand, 
tJoHNsoN,  James  Anoas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Johnston,  H.  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  H  Jf .  Gonsal  for  Portognsfle  East  AfHos, 

Mozambique. 
Johnston,  Psbcbtal,  J.P.,  c/o  Messrs.  Jones  ^  Jones,  70,  Pitt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  e/o  W.  D.  Stewart,  Esq,,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Johnston,  Hon.  Walter  Woods,  M.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Johnston,  W.  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jones,  Hon.  B.  Howell,  M.O.P.,  Plantation  Hope,  British  Ouiana. 
fJoNEB,  Edward,  C.E.,   JohanTieabury,  Transvaal, 

Jones,  Edward,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Bri8bane,Queensland, 
Jones,  Frank  L.,  Toou>oomba,  Queensland. 
Jones,  Captain  Hesketh,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
Jones,  J.  Thomas,  Bradfield,  Barbados, 

Jones,  Mathew,  ABsistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Odd  Cocut  Colony. 
Jones,  Murray  J.,  Brocklesby,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.C,  Stockton,  Barbados, 
Jones,  Owen  Fitz William,  Christchurch,  Nexo  Zealand. 
Jones,  Philip  Sydnet,  M.D.,  16,  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Jones,  B.  F.,  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  S.  Twenttman,  Oraham^iovm,  Cape  Colony, 
Jones,  W.  Bushby,  J.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jones,  W.  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Jones,  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Police  Magistrate,  Bluefields  P,0,,  WestmorC' 

land,  Jamaica, 
f  Jones,  His  Honour  W.  H.  Quatle,  Chief  Justice  of  the  West  African 

Settlements,  Sierra  Leone, 
Jones,  William  T.,  8,  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Non-Betident  FeUowt. 
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^Jotaaon,  f.  L^  Durban,  Katal, 
Join,  Bdwibd  Bchjaxin,  Hong  Kong. 
I    JoaiFH,  Hon.  S.  A.,  U.L.0^  Sydnay,  ifaw  Stwfi  IfalM. 
fJosirHBOH,  Jo«&nA  7.,  St.  JCtUtnn*,  So»»  Bay,  «Mr  <9y(l*«y,  V«m  SomM 

JuTA,  Hamr,  Adrooato,  Coiie  IViwn,  OiqM  Oototy. 


KiuuKX,  A.T„  } J>.,  Vodultflly,  Ceylon. 

KutftH,  FUHI,  11,  Berg  Btraase,  Dretdtn, 

XiANK,  Edwabd,  U.L.C,  PertA,  Ifeiflflm  JiufrnZia. 

KsiWI,  JoHM  R.  B.,  Perlh,  IFwtsm  Australia. 

Xmtnt,  SiuuEL,  C.E.,  H^ood/eld,  BrocJn-iltt,  Ontario,  Conadtt. 

Ksiiuf,  Rev.  Josiph,  H.M.'a rBnalSiittUminU,Matamm,  Britiik  Chdm 

KitP,  JoBN-,  Sydney,  Nnc  South  TTd^n. 

Eeiqvin,  Thohjs  Hikhy,  Iforldt  Strist,  Sydney,  Sme  South  ITalet. 

fKiLLT,  JiXKB  John,  filtiinaita,  £t.  £i2ila,  XelbotHite,  A 

KiLLT,  E,  J.,  Oeorgetoion,  Brifiih  Oui'ono. 

Eblbit,  J.  P    F.S.8.,  Part  Xouu,  JfaunVitM. 

fKBLTT,  WlLbtUI,  ricforin  Freefioid  Bon*,  UcCbovmii,  ^ 

^UF,  Hon.  0.  T.  E.,  M.D..  U.L.C,  Nastau,  Babamat.  ! 

KtlHLBT,  Jina,  Pi>rt  Uliiaheth,  Cape  Colnny. 

EiKBUV,  JoHB  C,    J.P..  Por!  Eiiiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Ekhhidi',  JiMEs  HcTcniNso.s,  JoWnnBiJurj,  IVanftwnl. 

EinrauT,  WiLUAM,  Bank  <tf  BrMth  North  AiMriea,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 

Cnnada. 
Eurai,  WiuuM,  1I.D.,  ISa,  Voetuan*  Str«et,  Sydney,  Jfew  South  TTdl**. 
KlOOH,  BDHultD,  Ahna  Strmt,  St.  Kilda.  Jtelhtmme,  Avttftdia, 
Kf.bhode,  Kobebt,  Mond  Fu!e,  Tatmamia. 

Ksu,  ALEusDEB,^iuIra!;anJomtSt<»d:Bani,Bruban(,  QuoeneZond. 
Kesb,  Jaxib  iClRKPlTBiCK,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sx»Si,H.E.Tnaxxa,C.U.Q.,Oovem-'untHousa.8ta<Jev.fMla»diaandt. 
tEKimy,  T  0.,  SuHon  Lodge,  Remmanaa,  JucHand,  W«o  ZMJond. 
KERentw  Arthur  Edvin  £eJiie,  Briliih  flonduroe. 
Kbtnes,  KiCHABo  R.,  StyneUm,  Soulh  Anetralia. 
KlLBOBKK,  Edmund  B.,  BeUte,  British  IloTidvna. 
EiLBY,  Hkmbi  0.,  Labmta,  Am  Say  fiood,  Hunter'f  HOI,  Sydney,  lf«v> 

Soufli  WaUn. 
KiLGoci,  Geohqe,  JJ.,  U.  lut  O.B.,  Johannafburn,  IVaiu«a(tl. 
tEiNDRED,  At,?BED  Seauak,  J.P.,  Belii*, British  Honduriw. 
ElHO,  EuUAHtiEL.  .T.P.,  811,  ColUna  Bireet,  Melbourne,  Auttmlia. 
Euca,  Bom.  Fhiup  G.,  H.L.O.,  Banbta.ilDHUe  Boy,  Sydney,  lf«a  South 

WaUt. 
tKiNo,  Tkohib  a.,  Uagirtittta,  TramtktUm  Tnritory,  Cape  Colony. 
KlsosMii.1,,  W  T.,  Port  Eli,abath,  Gape  Colony. 
EiNTORK,  H.E.  RfoHT HoN.  Thb  Eau  ot,  O.C.H.Q.,  Owtmmtnl Houit, 

A,k-laide.  SoJith  Anitralia. 
fEiBlt,  WlLLiAii,  ToimsiiHe,  Qiuenilarul. 
EiscH,  Daniel  Montsous,  f.R.G. S.,  iVetoria,  Trtmtvaal. 
KiTHiK,  William,  Adctoid*,  South  Awttnilia. 
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of 
SleeHon. 


2315 


2330 


2325 


1889 


878 
888 
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880 
888 
878 

887 

877 

876 
889 
886 
884 


882 


1886 
1889 

2330  1888 

1887 
1886 
1882 
1880 

233$  1880 
1886 
1884 
1888 
1882 

2340  1884 

1878 
1878 

1886 
1889 
2345  1889 
1880 
1886 
1883 
1876 


Bajfol  CoUmal  Imtitute. 

Khis,  Philip,  Lounn^  Marques  and  IVaiifWMil  BaHwap,  Dtiagoa  Boy, 

Bast  Africa, 
KMWvm,  J,  8.  K.  DB,  2^  Rms  d«  Lotsvm,  BrussOs  ;  and  British  ColwMa. 
Kkight,  Abtbub,  Aitdit  Qfiee,  Singapors. 
Kkioht,  J.  CHABLV8  B.,  Bamsfcer-at-Law,  Hdbart,  Tasmania, 
Kkiohts,  B.  T.,  JJP.,  Attonief-at-Law,  Kinibefisy,  Cape  Colcmy. 
Kkox,  Alfbbd,  Osrmistont  Wihoatsrsrand,  Transvaal. 
Knox,  Edwaed,  Colonial  Sugar  B^ing  Company,  Sydney,  New  Scmtk 

Walss. 
Knox,  William,  74^  Queen  Sirest,  Melboums,  Australia, 
KoBTBiOHT,    81R   OoftNiLiUB  H.,  K.C.1C.G.,  Hillside,  Barrt^  Ontario, 

Canada, 
fKETSL,  Bit.  H.  T.,  41,  8L  Qeorgtfs  Street,  Caps  Toum,  Cape  Cblony. 
Kbonv,  Pebct  L.,  Ifelboume,  Australia, 
KuMMKBBB,  BxTDOLPH,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
KTK8BT,  WiLLLjJff  B.,  C.M.O^  F^rinoipal  Medical  OOoer  and  In^iecfar- 

G«nera]  of  Hoipitals,  Cdomho,  Ceylon, 
Ktbhk,  J.  B.,  F.S.S. 
Ktihx,  Jamxs  Wk.  Norton,  Bagistrar  of  the  Bapreme  Ckrart^  Malaeoa, 

Straits  Settlements, 


Labokdb,  Edwabd  D.,  Jnir.,  St,  Vincent, 

Laot,  Abthub  G.,  Warra  Warra  Station,  MureJUson  District,  Western 

Australia, 
tliAODBN,  GoDFBBT  Ybatxan,  Ths  Residency^  Maseru,  Baeutoland,  South 

Africa, 
Lailxt,  Thomab,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Laing,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A.,  Blackwoodst  Seymour y  Cape  Colony, 
Laxb,  Hon.  Waltxb,  M.L.O.,  Rooty  HUl,  New  South  Wales, 
Lavpbbt,  Subobon-Majoe,  J.  J.,  F.B.G.8.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  Sierra 

Leone, 
Landalb,  Albxandbb,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Landalb,  Bobbet  H.,  DenUiquin,  New  South  Wales, 
Lang,  William  A.,  care  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  Melbourne,  AuetraUa, 
Lanodon,  Henbt  J.,  Melhowne,  Australia, 

Lanob,  J.  H.,  M.LA.,  J.P.,  BarriBter-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
La   Biyibbe,  Hon.   Alphonsb  A.  Clement,  St,  Boniface,   Manitoba, 

Canada, 
Labx,  F.  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fLABNACH,  Hon.  William  J.  M.,  O.M.G.,  The  Camp,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 
Laubie,  Majob-Gbnbeal  J.  W.,  M.P.,  OaJcfield,  Nova  Scotia, 
fLAWLET,  Alfbed  L.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Lawbencb,  James,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Latton,  a.  L.,  Airy  Hall,  Essequiho,  British  Ouiana^ 
Latton,  Bendtbhb,  Messrs.  Qihh,  Livingston  ^  Co,,  Hong  Kong, 
Leacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.O.,  Bao'hados, 
Lbeb,  p.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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Tear  of 
Bleodon. 

883 
879 


2355 


2360 


2365 


2370 


2375 


2380 


2385 


2390 
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888 
884 
878 


fLBXCH,  John  Boubkb  Masbcy,  Kinta^  Perdk,  Btr<Uti  SHUemmUs,  . 

Lbks,  John,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand* 

Licies,  LnuT.-GoLONn  W.  TtNCXMT,  BJL,  Military  Barracke^  Hobart^ 

Tasmania. 
Lbmbkbo,  P^  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Lx  Hbsubibb,  Cboil  J.  B.,  CivH  Service,  Kalutara,  OeyUm. 
Lb  HiiBB,  HiPFOLYTX,  Jujr.,  Boee  Cottage,  Ourepipe,  Mauritiue. 
IiBMPBiBBB,  Stbbabd  P.,  B.A.,  Qovemment  Hovee,   AMaide^   South 

Auetralia, 
Lbmnbbbbo,  Thbodob,  North  Quay,  BrU^nme,  Queeneland 
Lbokabd,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  AuetraUa, 
Lbslib,  William,  O.E.,  Belixe,  British  Honduras, 
Lbvbb,  Gbobob  J.,  Bank  qf  New  South  Wales,  Warwich,  Qiteeneland. 
Lbyin,  W.  H.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Lkyt,  Abthub,  MandeviUe,  Jamaica* 
Lbtt,  Dayid  L.,  122,  PiH  Stre&t,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
Lbwib,  Allak  Wbllbslbt,  Banister-at-Law,  Grenada,  West  Indies* 
Lbwis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Austrcdia. 
tLswis,  Nbil  Bluott,  MA.,  B.C.L^  M.P.,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (Gone- 

sponding  Seoreiary). 
Lbwis,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.O.,  Sierra  Leone, 
ILbwis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  TasmenicL, 
Lbeabo,  Flatibn  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
LiDDELL,  John  M.,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
LuBMANN,  Pbofbssob  Jambs  A.,  DioccscM  College,  Bondeboeeh^  Cape 

Colony, 
LiLLBT,  His  Honoub  Ohibb  Justice  Bib  Ohablbs,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Lillet,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fLiNTON,  The  Bt.  Bey.  Stdnet,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Biverina,  Hay,  New 

South  Wales, 
L188NBB,  IsiDOB,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
LiTKiB,  Emil  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Little,  Oboboe,  Jun.,  Oeorgetown,  British  Quiana, 
fLiTTLEMHN,  BoBEBT,  J. P.,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Bank,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
LiTBEMOBE,  Edwabd  Pike,  Bockhampton,  Queensland: 
fLiTBRSiDGB,   Pbopessob  A.,   F.G.8.,  F.B.G.S.,   Sydney,  New   South 

Walee, 
Llotd,  Gbobob,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Loch,  H.E.  Sir  Henrt  B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Qovemment  House,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Locke,  John,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados, 
LoFFix,  BowLET  G.,  J.P.,  GoTemment  Besideni,  Albany,  Western  Aus' 

tralia 
LooAN,  Jambs  D.,  Matjesfbntein,  Cape  Colony, 
LoNO,  Edward  M.,  Havana,- Maekay,  Queensland, 
Loos,  F,  G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Love,  J.  B.,  Sydney,  Netv  South  Wales, 
LoTBDAT,  BicHABD  Kelset,  P.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvanl. 
Lotbll,  Dr.  Francis  H.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

H  H 
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Boyal  CoUmial  ImtiMe. 


1888 
1884 
1888 
1886 
3395  1888 
1888 
1886 

1886 
1880 
2400  1883 
1879 
1888 
1888 


1886 

2405  1887 

1889 

1888 

1881 
1883 

2410  1887 

1888 
1887 
1887 
1883 

2415  1886 
1880 
1885 
1882 
1884 

2420  1881 

1886 
1888 
1881 
1885 
2^5  1883 
1887 

1886 
1886 
1884 
2430  1886 
1881 


fliOYnT,  LnuT.»Ck>LOiriL  Jamm  Ohaviuv,  AMaid^  8omik  JbukwU§. 

fhow.  Sib  Hugh,  G.O.H.Q. 

Lows,  ILuoB  Stamlbt  John,  J.P^  Oommiisioner  of  P<^ie»,B<0fctimaf«i i. 

fLuAXD,  Bdwabd  Ohauitct,  PloffUaUon  P§ier^M  HaUt  Briii§h  Owiama, 

LUGT,  Fbbdbbick  Oobbxtt,  Btaeon^iMj  Cape  Colony. 

LuMB,  Hon.  Hr.  Justicb  C.  F.,  MA.,  LJi.M.,  Trimidad. 

LuMOAiB,  Gbobob,  Seoratary  to  tho  Ckmndl  of    Gewnmanft,  A«. 

Owrepipef  Mauritius, 
fLTXAN,  Hbnbt  H.,  74,  McTaviah  Street,  MofUredlt  Canada, 
Lynch,  Edwabd  B.,  Spanish  Taum,  Jamaica, 
Lyons,  Ohablbs,  Imperial  Chambere,  AdelUMef  South  Auetralia^ 
Lyons,  Fbancis  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Lyons,  Haubxcb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Lyttblton,  Thb  Hon.  and  Bkv.  Albbbt  Yictob,  M.A.,  Si,  AmffueUst^s, 

Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Haabdobp,  Hon.  Kb.  Justicb  C.  G.,  Qrahamstoumy  Cape  Coiem^m 
Mabbn,  a.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal* 
Hacandbbw,  Isaac  F.,  Hawkes  Bay  Cluh,  Napier,  New  Zealaeedm 
Macabthitb,  Abthub  H.,  Qreenknowe,  MacLeay  Street^  Sydaey^  New 

South  Wales, 
Macabthub,  Douglas  H.,  J.P.,  Fielding,  Wellington,  New  ZealamdU    • 
MacBain,  Hon.    Sib   Jambs,  K.O.M.6.,  ILL.O.,    Toorak^   Meibomtne, 

Australia, 
HacBbxdb,  Bobbbt  K.,  M.Inst.O.E.,  Director  of  Pablio  Wotks,  Cotowb, 

Ceylon, 
MacDxabmid,  Andbew  A.,  Creek  Street,  Brisbane,  QueeneUmd, 
Macdonald,  Angus,  Oeraldine,  Oa/nterhwry^  New  Zealand, 
Macdonald,  Beauchamp  B.,  Oeraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zecdand, 
Macdonald,  C.  Falconab  J.,  Wantahadgery,  Wajga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales, 
Macdonald,  Claudk  A.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales, 
Macdonald,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Sib  John  A.,  G.G.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada* 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Morbll,  InvereargUl,  New  Zealand, 
Macdouoall,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tMACFABLANE,  Jambs,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
MAC7ABLANB,  BoBBBT,  Member  of  the  Volksraad,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free 

State, 
MacFablanb,  Bodbbice,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
MAcrARLANB,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Macglashan,  Hon.  John,  Anditor-Gtoneral,  Jamaica, 
Macolashan,  Neil,  J.  P.,  Natal  Bank,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
MacGregob,  William  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Mackellab,  Hon.  Charles  K,,  M.L.C,  M.B.,  131,  Macquarie  8i/reet, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackenzie,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mackintosh,  Peter  A.,  C.E.,  District  Engineer,  Haputale,  Ceylon, 
Maclurb,  Hon.  W.  M.  G.,  M.D.,  M.L.C,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
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Hackab,  Bvr.  A^  D.D.,  Beotor  of  Darlington,  BowmanvUU,  OwU^io, 

Oonada. 
MaoPhsbson,  Hon.  J.  A.fWinUhaI>iggerB*  Re$t,  n&ar  MelhawmetAiutraliam 
MACPkiBioir,  JovH,  AyiU9mor0,  IiwereatgUl,  New  Zealand, 
fMACPHBBSOK,  William  Sobbbt,  Vewm  ViUa,  8t,  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
McAbAV,  Hoir.  Albx.,  H.L.O.,  8t,  John's,  Antigua. 
HcOaklw,  HoBf.  Majob   Hbnbt  Sdwabd,   B.B.,   O.M.O.,  Sanrejor* 

General,  Singapore. 
HcCabtht,  Jambs  A.,  BarriBter-ai-Law,  Sierra  Leone. 
MoCaughak,  Patbick  K.,  Mellowme,  Australia, 
tHcOAUGHBT,  Samttbl,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  South  Wales, 
McOloskt,   Jambs   Hugh,    Colonial    Sorgeon,   Butterworth,    Province 

Weiledey,  Straits  Settlements. 
McCbak,  FAsquHAB  P.  6.,  Bank  qf  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
HcCulloch,  Albxandbb  (Janr.),  Qlenelg,  South  Australia. 
HcCulloch,  Hon.  William,  M.L.O.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
flCcDoNALD,  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
McEwBN,  Hon.  Albxandbb  P.,  M.L.C.,  Eong  Kong. 
McFablano,  Bobbbt,  Barooga,  DewUiquin,  New  South  Wales, 
MgFabland,  Thomas,  Australian  Club,  Melboume,  Australia, 
HcGayin,  E.  W.,  129,  Macquarie  Street  N.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
McGaw,  Josbph,  Cuba,  Narrandera,  New  South  Wales, 
KcQbatb,  Gbobgb,  Charlemont,  Jamaica. 
fMcGBBGOB,  Albxandbb,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
HcHabdt,  Albxandbb,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealcmd. 
McHabo,  Jambs  A.,  Messrs.  Brooks,  MeQlashan  ^  McHairg,  Flinders 

Lane,  Metbowme,  Australia. 
McHattib,  a.  G.,  M.D.,  F.B.O.S.B.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
MclLmuiTH,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.O.M.G.,  H.L.A.,  Brisbane,  QueenOand. 
McKat,  Bbnjamtn,  H.I.M.E.,  Maekay,  Queensland. 
HcKiNNON,  Nbil  B.,  Banister-at-law,  Berbice,  British  Ouiana. 
tMoLBAN,  DoVGLAS,  Marackakt^,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (CorrespoiidiBg 

Seoretarj). 
fMcLxAN,  Gbobgb,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
McLbnnan,  John,  Oroua  Doums,  near  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMcLBOD,  Edwin,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana 
HcNbss,  Jambs  E.,  Maritxburg,  Natal, 
Main,  Gbobgb,  Adelaide  Club,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Maib,  Gbobgb,  Oroongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
ICaitland,  Dayid  P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Malabbk,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C. ,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Malcolm,  Hon.  O.  D.,  Q.G.,  Attomey-Gteneral,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malbt,  Fbancis  B.  W. 

Maling,  H.E.  Oaptain  Ibwin  Chables,  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 
Malpas,  William  John,  Australian  Club,  Jfeldounie,  Australia;   and 

Qumbardo  Station,  Charleville,  Queensland, 
Manchbstbb,  Jambs,  St.  John,  New  Brunswiek. 
Manifold,  John,  Qeorgetcwn,  British  Ouiana. 
Manifold,  T.  P.,  Purrumlfte,  Camperdown,  Vietorta,  Australia, 
Manifold,  W.  T.,  Pwrrumbete,  Camperdown,  Vietoria,  AusUraUa. 
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tUniL,  Huaat,  Saliwii  Honw,  KiUE<»<l  Xflondc. 

HAmnaLD,   Gmmi   Alcbk,    1!1,    Pitt    Strett,    SydiMy,    ITtie    B&alk 

WaU*. 
tliiBis,  ALRiikMDKB,  J.F.,  OoDm]  (oT  JapBD,  ICtUiwrN*,  A*i»trmlia, 
UaKeb,  Diwman,  King  WilUan'i  Totiit,  Capt  Oelimg- 

,  WiLLiAH  E.,  J  J.,  U.L.C,  FTfmaTttlf,  Weitern  Antlrali^ 
UuiAOT,  LoDW  FkbBihiMD,  J,P,,  JfounJ  Btlicm,  Grejuida. 
fUiMHALL,  AtFBED  WcTTEB,  CotUge  Park.  Adelaide,  Bouth  Auttnlia. 
tlbUHALb,  HitiBT  B.,  Ueidtlberg,  tramvaat. 
MaBKBMIH,  Joein,  CliTiatehuTch,  JTeui  Zealand. 
UauuhD,  LuKi  W',  Charters  Toweri,  QnMiuIaad. 
HunN,  DKLofl  J.,  Si.  John's,  Antiy-ua. 
IQbtix,  TaoHAI  U.,  KmgtUm,  Jamaica. 
Mabiik,  T.  Jaquu,  CoIiMitaE  ITufual  LV*  AMturane*    Co.,   MMiew, 

UiBON  £.  G.  L.,  Colomal  BonJi,  BwUm,  Brtluh  Ouiana. 

fMAsoN,  F  A.,  Umaager  of  the  Dsawnin  Sailitaj,  Qaorgitown,  BrttUk 

Guiana, 
VAtsoa,  1  T.,  J.P^  Cltri$tehKreh,  2te»  Zealatid, 
tHiTiHXwa,  J.  W.,  U.D.,  e/a  Jfcwri.  iiou  4  Poj*,  /aAannMbwfy,  Traat- 

ICawdbblbt,  Fudiiicc  L.,  Banl  ^  Sna  Zttdand,  Mttta^ma,  AmttnlU. 
Maxwell,    Hon.    Joiepb    Benner,   H.A.,   B.OJj.,    Ohief    MM^tttata, 

Oamlia,  Wut  Africa. 
Maxhell,  Majob  Thomas,  J.F.,  BtaeimtMd,  Capt  Colony. 
Uaxvill,  Willian    Epwaed,   O.H.G.,   Th*   BdMrney,   Selangor,  9U 

Singapore. 
Uay,  Suboeom.Hajob  WibLiAH  Allak,  J.P.,  Btlite,  Brittth  Hondarat. 
Mateeb,  JosEpa  Bkioob  Ptantalian  Waiei,  ]3rili,h  Quiana. 
Meass,  JAKES  EbWAbD,  Sunnyeide,  Pretoria,  Tranavaal. 
Mein,  GeoBoE  a.,  M.D.,  Jfel6ourM  Cltib,  Yicloria,  Awtralia. 
•a  Mb.  JgsTfCE  Chablks  S.,  Bri*banr,  Quttntland, 
tMlLBAlKi,  WiLLlAK,  H.B.IiI.'a  Conial,  Triailto,  Spanith  Bandtirtu, 
Ueitille,  Gborqk  W.,  AjBiatant  OoTennDsat  Beoretary,   Otorgatom 
■.i,h  Guiana. 


1    Mennix,  Ja* 


:s  C,  Standard  Sunt,  Capa  Toum,  Capt  Colony. 

■he  Ven.  Arcudeacon  Thomas,  Sinjopora. 

ATE,  ClaBENce  Kav,  Meirinjcii,  Ti'maru,  A'ltto  Zvdamd. 
EnvfABO  MAMa,  Psnnnj,  Sfraifs  S«(iaii»anl). 
Hb&ivale,  Geobob  H.,  Measr$.  Oibbi,  Bright  §■  Co.,  Syditay,  Jfaut  Souft 

WaUl. 
MiRsiUAii,  Hon.  Jobk  X.,  H.L.A.,  Cape  Tauin,  Cape  Colony, 
Uesbebvt,  AirHED,  M.A.,  Rector  fiojol  College,  Ifaurtliut. 

zsBB,  .IiisEl'il  M.,  Sierra  Loone. 
MEDiiANT,  Kos  LocisllEKay  J.P    M.L.C.,  Riveredale,  Cape  Colony. 
MlDDLETON,  J'lUN  PiQK,  District  Judge,  Limaaot,  Cyprus. 
MiddleION,  W.  U.,  Durban,  Natal. 
MiLEH,  Geoboe,  Stonet  Hope,  Mancheater,  Jamaica. 
Mills,  Jaues,  Danedin,  New  Zealand. 
tMiLLB,  Tboicas,  Oharleri  Touien,  Qaeeiuland. 
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MiLNB,  Sir  Willum,  Swmynde,  Adelaide,  South  AtutraUa, 

MiNCHXK,  Edward  C,  Chrietchureh,  New  Zealand. 

Minton-Srnhousi,  Ret.  C.  A.  8.,  Roeedale  Hall,  Liverpool,  Kew  South 

Wales. 
MntRXELEKS,  John  D.,  Puerto  Cortex,  Spanish  Honduras  (vid  New  Orleans), 
Mitchrll,Charlss,  Protector  of  Immigrants,  Trinidad, 
MiTCHRLL,    H.E.     LiEUT.-CoLONSL    8iR  Oharlks    B.   H.,    K.CJC.G., 

Qovemment  House,  Maritzhurg,  Natal 
MrrCHSLL,  Hxnrt,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
MrrcHRLL,  Jambs  Q,,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
MiTCHRLL,  Samuvl,  St.  Osorge's,  Grenada, 
M06O,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transva^. 
MoiR,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  Belize,  Briiiish  Honduras, 

MoiB,  BOBRRT  N.,  core  of  Standard  Bank,  Oape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
MoiB,  Thomas  W.  G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
MoLONRT,    H.E.    Alfred,    C.H.Q.,   Qovemment  House,  Lagos,    West 

Africa. 
MoLTNXUx,  Herbert,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Monro  Gibson,  Plantation  Blenheim,  British  Ouiana, 
tMoNRO,  Malcolm,  Georgetown,  British  Quitma, 
fMooR,  George  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Moore,  0.  Wilson,  C.B.,  F.B.G.S.,  The  Club,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
Moore,  Frederick  Hknrt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fMooRE,  James,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia, 
Moore,  John  Murray,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S. 
MooBK,  The  Bet.  Obadiah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Grammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tMooRE,  William  H.,  St,  John's  House,  Antigua, 
MOREHBAD,  Hon.  B.  D.,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
•Morgan,  Hbnrt  J.,  Otiawck,  Canada, 

Morgan,  James  Yauohan,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fMoRGAN,  M.  C,  The  Bamboos,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
MoRRiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colowy, 
fMoRRisoN,  James,  J.P.,   Water   Hall,   Guildford,    Western  Australia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
fMoRRisoN,  John  S.,  African  Boating  Company,  Durban,  Natal, 
MoRT,  Laidlet,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

MosELET,  C.  H.  HARLET,Civil  Commandant,  British  Sherbro' ,  West  Africa, 
tMosMAN,  Hugh,  J.  P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queentland, 
MossE,  Deputt  Surgeon-General  Charles  B.,  0,B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
tMouLDEN,  Batpield,  Adelaide,  South  AtutraUa, 
fMoTSET,  Henbt  L.,  Assistant  Gkjremment  Agemt,  Matale,  Ceylon, 
Mueller,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  Yon,  K.C  J(.G.,  F.B.S.,  Government 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MuooERiDOE,  Arthur  L.,  Las  Horquetas,  Sauce  Porto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America, 
MuLLANE,  J.,  M.D.,  Snrgeon  Indian  Army,  Gauhati,  Assam,  India, 
f Mulugan,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.C.P.,  Plantation  Vive  la   Force,  British 

Guiana, 
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Bayal  Colonial  InttiMe. 

MuLUKik  JoHV  Faaxtcis  JjAMM^  M Jl.,  07,  MacJjmnjf  8tr€&i,  flyJwy,  JTiW 

South  Walet. 
HuLLOfSy  Qbobbb  liAirc,  IL  A.,  MJ>.,  209,  Maeqimrw  Sirwei^  a^dmt^  Mm 

B<mth  WaUs. 
fHuvBO,  HoK.  Jaxsi,  M.LJL,  ArmddU,  Victoria,  AMMtralia. 
fMuNso,  John,  J.P^  JCmmm*  Hotel,  MeUHmme,  AthnUa. 
If  URS,  John  8^  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Bombay, 
MuBPHT,  Alkxandbb  D.,  Melhovme,  AuetraUa, 
HuBPHT,  Sir  Francis,  Ed^comh,  South  Tarra,  MeXbomme,  AueiraUa, 
HuRPHT,  William,  MJ).,  Kimberley,  Cape  Color^, 
HxTRRAT,  Alkzr.  Kbith,  HamiUon,  Kadtay,  Queendamd, 
Murray,  Charlbs  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremimt,  Cape  Cdony* 
Murray,  Hon.  David,  M.Ii.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Audralia 
fMvRRAT,  Gborob  J.  S.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  ifofOZ,  nU  Adeiaid^,  BtaOi 

Auetralia, 
fMURRAT,  Jahxs,  Si,  Catharine'e,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Murray,  Bichard  William,  Jun.,  "  Cape  Times,'*  Cape  Toims  Cope  Ooloiif - 
Murray,  William  Archibald,  Auckiamd,  New  Zealand. 
f  Murray- Aynslby,  Hugh  Pbbcy,  J.P.,  Chrietdvmth,  New  ZcmXemd* 
Murray-Prior,  Hon.  Thomas  L.,  M.L.C.,  Maroon,  Lo§an  Biwerp  J^ewieh^ 

Qaeeneland. 
MuKioN,  William  A.»  J.P.»  Melboume,  Auetralia. 
MusoRAYB,  Anthony,  Port  Moreehy,  Britieh  New  Qvinea. 
Mybbs,  Hbrman,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


Port    Louies 


Nairn,  Oharles  J.,  Pourere,  Napier,  New  fSealand. 
Nash,  Frederic  W.,  Oriental    Bank  Eetates    Company, 

Mauritius. 
Nash,  William  Oilbs,  Minae  de  Rio  Tinio,  Provincia  de  Swelva,  Spain. 
Nathan,  Alexander  McDowell,  Trevennion  Lodge,  SU  Andrew,  Jmmaiea. 
Nathan,  D.  P.,  Adrooate,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fNATHAN,  J.  £.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

fNEAME,  Arthur,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  TownsvUlc,  Queenelaeid. 
Nebthlino,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.G.,  Stellenhoseh,  Cape  Colony 
Neil,  Perceval  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
fNEiSH,  William,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  Nelson,  Frederick,  Havelock,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Nesbitt,  Major  Bichard  A.,  J.P.,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 
Neumann,  Sigmund,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Nbyill,  The  Bt.  Bey.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Danedin,  Mne 

Zealand. 
fNEWBERT,  James  Cosmo,  C.M.G.,  Melboume,  Auetralia. 
fNEWLAND,  Harry  Osman,  Singapore. 
fNEWLANO,  Simpson,  Bumside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Newman,  Henby  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Waleem 
Newman,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tNEWMAN-WiLSON,  J.  B.,  Solboume  Chambers,  Adelaide  Straet,  Briebeme, 

Queensland. 
Newton,  Charles  Bead,  F.B.M.8.,  Kurseong,  Darjeeling,  JiuKcu 
fNiCHOLS,  Arthur,  Commercial  Barik  of  Australia,  M^owme,  AuairalieL, 
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fNiCAOLSON,  W.  GaitRAM,  Sai^6rd;  Julare  Co,,  Oaliforfiia,  VM,A, 
NiaHTiNOALi,   Pebct,   Oivil  Oomminioner  and  Besident  MagulUmto, 

Cope  Tawn^  Cape  Colony. 
NiND,  Phiup  Hsnbt,  Better  Hope  House,  Britieh  Ouia/na. 
KiTOH,  QsoBGB  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
NoAD,  WSLLSSLBT  J.,  Ctovemment  BaUwayet  -D^  '^or,  Cape  CoUmi^, 
NoBU,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Assembly,  Cape  Touni,  Cape 

Colony  (Oorrespondin^  Secretary). 
fNoBLB,  John,  J.P.,  aheUhank,  St.  Leonards,' Sydney,  Kew  Souih  Wales. 
fNoBDHBiMBB,  Saxubl,  ToTOTito,  Canada, 
NoBMAN,  H.E.  Obbbbal    Sib  Hbnby  W.,  Q.OM.Q.,  Q.O.B.,  OXB., 

Oovemmewt  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fNoBBis,  Oaptain  B.  J.  {West  India  Begiment),  Jamaica. 
NoBTH/  Habbt,  Board  of  Btteeutors^  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
NoBTON,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada, 
NoTT,  Randolph,  Sydn&y,  New  Sovth  Wales 
KowBLLi  Thomas  B.,  Delagoa  Bay,  East  Africa. 
-WoTOB,  F.  A^  J>whan  Clvh,  HaM. 
NoTBs,  Edwabd,  KeVbowmis,  AntiraHa. 


O'Bbibn,  Hbnbt  Abthtjb,  Singapore. 

(VBbibn,  H.E.  OoLONBL  Sib  John  Tbbbnox  K.;  K.O.X.G.,  Oovemmeni 

House,  St.  John*s,  Newfoundland. 
O'Bbibn,  Luaus  B.,  Pkesident  of  the  Boyal  Canadian  Aoademy  of  Arts, 

86,  Tonge  Street  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 
CGallaghan,  Cobnblius. 

OcHSB,  Andbbw,  Barherton  Club,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 
O'CoNKOB,  OwBN  LiYiNOSTONB,  FJEt.Met.Soo.,  Curepipe,  MauHUus. 
Odling,  Fbancis  Jambs,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
O'Dbiscoll,  Flobbncb,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
O'Flahebtt,  Thomas  Auoustus,  Durhan,  Natal. 
OirtCBB,  William,  Toorah,  Melboume,  Australia^ 
886    OoiLYiB,  Hon.  Bdwabd  D.  8.,  ILL.C,  Tulgilbar,  Clarenee  Rwer,  New 

South  Wales. 
886    OoiLYiB,  Bby.  Canon  Qbobob,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 
886    OoiLYiB,  William  F.,  Tulgilhar,  Clarenee  Biver,  New  South  Walss. 
1880    fO*QRAj}Y,TB0KAB,MdenDBsa,  Town  HaU,Melhousj^  Australia. 
1886    Oldfibld,  H.  C,  Bairberton,  TranevaaL 
884    Oldham,  John,  61,  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
886    Olitbb,  Hon.  Bicbabd,  M.L.C.,  Vunedin,  New  Zealand. 
882    cyMALBT,  MiCHABL  B.,  CoUmiol  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
876    CMallbt,  Hon.  Edwabd  L.,  Attomey-General,  H&ng  Kong. 

886  O'Molont,  C.  K.,  B.K.,  J.P.,  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  BeMeon^fisiH 
Cape  Colony, 

889    Onslow,  H.E,  Bight  Hon.  thb  Babl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  GovemmmU  House, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

887  OaaiLL,  B.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
886    Obkmbt,  Jambs,  MeJhounw,  AtutraUa, 
881    fOsMOND,  Qbobob  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
879  1 04mr,  FiANas  H.  S.,  J.P.,  Douglas,  Cape  CoUtif. 
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1879 
1880 

8645  ^^BBS 
1886 
1881 
1886 
1880 

2650  1886 
1887 
1886 

1886 
1889 
a6S5  1872 
1889 
1885 
1886 
1884 

9660  1882 


1888 
1888 
1884 
1879 
1886 


9665 


2670 


2675 


3680 


1883 
1889 
1882 
1884 
1887 

1880 
1888 
1887 
1889 
1880 

1888 
1878 
1886 
1877 
1884 

1880 
1883 
1886 

1888 


Royal  Colonial  IntHtuU. 

tOiFSV,  Joseph  Hiixbbd,  M.LJk.,  Btrhht  Eeui,  Ca/pt  CoUmy, 

Oebbtt,  John,  Hdlfufaytrte  Fott  Qfiee,  8U  Andnw,  Jamaietu 

OsBOBMB,  GsoBOS,  Union  Cluh,  Sydney,  New  South  TToIm. 

OsBOEivs,  Gbobox  E.y  Jfo^odotoo,  L«migaUa,  CeyUm, 

OsBOBMS,  HAMi»oir,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  8€mth  WmUe, 

tOsBOBHC,  Jamks,  EUtemwick,  ITelbounM,  AuetraUa. 

fO'SHANABST,  MATraBw,  Melbourne,  AustraUtu 

tOswALD,  HXBM  E.,  Belixe,  BriHah  Eonduroi. 

OwBN,  Majob  Pbbct,  Woollongong,  New  South  Waiee. 

OwBN,  Saicubl,  Melbourne,  Auttralia. 

Paoi,  Abthub  E.,  P.O.  Box  623,  Johanneihurg,  TroHevaaL 

Pain,  Hbnbt,  448,  Oeorge  Street,  Sidney,  New  South  Walee, 

fPAiNT,  Hbmbt  Nicholas,  J.P.,  H.P.,  Halifam,  Nova  Seotiek. 

Pauno,  William  H.,  JJ*.,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 

Palmbb,  J08BPH,  ChrisUhureh  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealamdm, 

TkRrm,  P.  T.  J.,  care  qf  Bank  qf  New  Zealand,  WeUingUm^  Nmo  Z«aZ«mL 

Pabkb,  Edmund  William,  AUce   Springe,    Northern  Terriiary^  Semth 

AfuitraUa. 
fPABKBB,  Fbbd  Habdtman,   M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  J.P.,   Barri8ter^i.LMr, 

Begiitrar  of  the  Courts,  Belize,  British  Hondurae. 
Pabkbb,  John  U.,  Lydenburg,  TransvaaL 
Pabkbb,  Stbphbn  Stanlbt,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia^ 
Pabkin,  J.  W.,  Catherine  Mount  Bstate^  Montego  Bay,  /omosm.    * 
fPABSONB,  Obcil,  Mossgisl  Station,  vid,  Booligal,  New  South  Wales. 
Pabsons,  Hon.  J.  Langdon,  GoYemment  Besident,  Northern  T^taitarj, 

Palmerston,  South  Australitt. 
Pabsons,  Thomas,  8,  Elizabeth  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Pabsonson,  Joseph  M.,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
Patbbson,  Gbobob  H.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 
Pattbeson,  Hon.  Jambs  B.,  M  Ji.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Patteeson,  Mtlbs,  Juk.,  Barrister ^t-Law,  care  qfMssrs.  DaZgeiy    ^  Ce^ 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Paul,  F.  W.,  Khyber  Pass,  near  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Pauling,  Geoeqe,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fPAWSET,  Alfeed,  Winchester  Park  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Payn,  Philip  Fbancib,  F.B.G.S.,  Maritzburg,  NataL 
fPATNE  Feederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-at-Lsw,  Maritime,  South  Forrw, 

Melboume,  Australia. 
fPATNE,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
fPBACOCK,  Caleb,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fPEACOCK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
fPEAECE,  E.,  H.H.B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
PeabsonWalteb  Hbnby,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.  Bom  Z4S, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tPELLEEEAU,  HoN.  Mb.  JUSTICE  Etienne,  Ponang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Pembeeton,  Sholto  B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dominica,  West  If%diee. 
fPENNEFATHEB,  F.    W.,    Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Univereitp^    South 

Australia. 
Peppin,  Fbedebick,  Keroongola,  St  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 


Ncn^BendetU  FeUowi. 
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2685 


2690 


2695 


of 
Beotion. 

Iftfift 

LOOO 

1888 

886 
887 
886 
886 
888 
888 
886 

AAA 

1878 
1882 

1879 


2700 


2705 


2710 


2715 


2720 


PiBciYAL,  ExLBT,  BuA.,  Queen'$  CoUeg;  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiana, 
PxEROBiNX,  Lawbon    N.,  District    Commiasioner,  Accra,  Qold    Coast 

Oolony. 
PxRKiNS,  Hon.  Patbicx,  M.L.O.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
PxBKS,  Thomas,  P.O.  Bom  476,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Pbsbin,  Habbt  W.,  Melhoume,  Australia, 
Pbkxt,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

PsBSSK,  Db  Bubgh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Prohbll,  William  C,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Pbtbs,  Hob.  Fbank,  H.L.O.,  8t.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
PfeTBB,  Hob.  William  Spxbcxb,  M.L.C.,  Anama,  Christchureh,   New 

Zealand. 
Pbtbbson,  William,  Metboume,  Australia. 
Pharaztv,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Lingtoood,  Featherston,  Wairarapa,  WtUington, 

New  Zealand. 
Phabaztm,    Hon.  Bobbbt,  H.L.O.,  Boulcott  Street,    Wsllington,  New 

Zealand, 
Philbxn,  Gbobgb,  Manley  Beach,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Phillippo,  Sib  Gbobox. 

Phillippo,  Hon.  J.  0.,  M.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Phillips,  Chablbs  H.,  Begistnr-General,  Trinidad. 
Phillips,  Oolbman,  Dry  River  Station,  Wairarapa,  WeUingt<m,  New 

Zealand. 
Phillips,   Qbobob   Bbaithwaitb,   Superintendent    of   PoUoe»   Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
Phillips,  Hon.  J.  H.,  HX.C.,  Belise,  British  Honduras  (Ckmnespondiiig 

Seoretaiy). 
Phillips,  Liobbl,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Phillips,  Louis  C,  Kiniberiey,  Cape  Colony. 
Phillips,  Philip  D.,  Melbowme,  Australia. 
Pickbbino,  Francis  Hbnbt,  Christehurch,  New  Zealand. 
PiCKBBiNO,  WiLUAM  Albxandbb,  O.M.Q.,  ProteotoT  oC  Chinese,  Singa^ 

pore. 
PiGOTT,  Waltxb  Hbnbt,  AUceddle,  Albany,  Cape  Colony. 
PiKB,  Chablbs,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer  of  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Accra,  West 

Africa. 
PiKB,  Stbphbn,  Watersmeet,  near  Ladysmith,  Natal. 
Pilcheb,  Chablbs  S.,  Q.O.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales* 
fPiLB,  Hbnbt  Allbtnb,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados. 
Pilb,  Hon.  A.  Jonbs,  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Assemblj,  Qreno  Point 

St.  George's,  Barbados. 
Pilb,  Thbodobb  C,  Trinidad. 
PiNNOCK,  Phillip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

PiNSBNT,  Hon.  Mr.  Justicb  B.  J.,  D.C.L.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
PiTKBf  HLT,  Jambs  Wiluam,  Betiee,  British  Honduras. 
PiTTBNDBiaH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Plbwman,  Thomas,  Colesberg,  Cape  Oolony. 
Plbtdbll,  T.  G.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
PoosoN,  Edwabd,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 


Royal  Colonial  IniHbite.- 


<hp* 


+P«n,LA»B,  W.  F.  B,  LJLO.P.  (Lood.),.  UJL^X., 

Caul,  Britith  Ouiatia. 
FoLUH,  Umax  M  D  .  Guborm,  Vm  Z4aUnd. 
PoLtOS,  UoEEis,  J.;v„  Duriiait,  Ifatal. 
POOLB,  J.  G.,  Kii,ih/rlr.j.  Capa  Colony, 
PoFI,  Obaklkb  E1.XKBT,  H.L^A^  BrtaifaM  TM,  vii  ti 

Colony. 

PoiTiB,  GiOBOi  E.,  Jf;U>oi>m«  CIu^  JmAiOm. 

POBTBB,  noN.NlALl,  C.H.Q.,  Colonial  Secretary,  KtmfHon,  JtMWtM. 
?oTTH,  Moaia  A.,  Fr«elo«ni,  $i#mi  Leon*. 
tPuwELL,   Fbanlis,  AnbUat  Pnteotoc  of  CbiaMe*    fanmrnt,   SttmUt 

Stttlementi, 
FowsLi,  WiLFBiD,  H.B.U.  Oonaitl,  jBMHm,  OWmmv. 

POWKILL.  BOBEST  EDWAED,  jLB.I.B.A. 

PttRLL,  Stewart  H.,  "  7onn,"  Toorak,  Me/bourrw,  Autlralia. 

Pbsstoe,  Hkn-rV,  GovarDment  Botaaiat,  31.  ^rb'i,  IVinidad, 

Pbks,  CHABLEaCHicaELBT,  C.E.,  BeUic,  BrilUh Sonditnu. 

Pbidi,  Hos.  J  M.,  SniTByor-GBneral,  Hong  Kong. 

Pkld,  L.  B.,  yeir  Oritnlat  Bonl,  Mahi,  SeyeJ«Ke», 

Pbiob,  B.  H.  Bokebt  Jfelftn,  5If(ea  Aivar,  BdiH,  Bnluh  BondMnM. 

Pkibbti-et,  a.   Federal  Bant  oj  AatlraUa,  MMou 

PBlLiiETin,    JoRAK    M.,    Mining    Oommitnionet 

Traatraal. 

Pbinck,  Pbejie.  Abtbdb,  OudtitKom,  Ov  Colony. 
+Pb;ncb,  J.l'KKBOTT,  M.D.,  Burton,  i'a(a[. 
Fkowhb,  Hon.  Mr.  Jusnci,  D.W..  St.  Jokn'i,  S*utfiivndl»%d. 
Pir»T«8,  J.  M.,  M.A,    r.P.,  83,  Pill  Street,  Sydnay,  Kno  SotUJi "ITalM. 
tPcBTCB,  William  Hebbbst,  KukvihaeU,  Sawaii. 
QuiN,  Geoboe,  0«rMniI  Pott  Ofie*,  Gap*  Totcn,  Oap*  Colony. 
QuiH,  WiLLUH  J.,  Jo'iannuburg,  IVanavaal. 
Eama-Nathan,  Dok.  P,,  C.M.G,,  M.L.O.,  Colombo,  Ceylott. 
fiANCE,  Tkomis  a.,  Johannriburg,  Transvaal. 
ItANnALL,  Alfbbd  B,,  Simberley,  Cape  Golan!/. 
Bannie,  D.  N.  si.  John'i,  Antigua. 
Baphabl,  H.  J.,  Boi  27  Barberlitn,  Tutmmaal. 
BaUCB,  T.  Vivian  Adeiaide,  Satith  Auilralia. 
tRAVENSCBon,   Hov    William   Hebbv,   C.M.G.,   Auditor- CtaMnd  ud 

CoDlrollerof  Bevenae,  i'olombo,  (Ceylon. 
tEAW,  GEOBQEHirsay  Waritibvrg   Nalat. 
BawliKS,  F    r.S.S.,  Brifbane,  Qaeenaland. 
EawbON,  CBABLE.S  C-,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  QuenuUiMl. 
HiwLiss,  Ohaeles  C,   M.E.,   F.G.8.,    Ifronjan,  Xahtrn,  ■  Uitboimit, 

Bay  JaMKs  B.,  ifsItowi-M,  .Jtuf riilia. 

Bayker,  Thomas  C,  Diatriot  CommUsloiier,  OoJd  Coait  Colony. 

Urad,  Hobatfo,  Stipaodiarf  MagJatrato,  Cooryoeomi,  BriHA-  " 

Hedmond,  Leon-aki),  JLD.,  I\nnuwJfe,  (Jsanuland. 

Bbbd,  Joskph,  JTelboume,  Aiulralio. 

Beu,  William  Lm,  GulmtM,  JTrar  Z*alan.L 

Bbid,  Jahcb. 


Noi(-B«$idetit  FeUowt. 
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2770 


2775 


2780 


2785 


2790 
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2S00 
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888 
881 
886 
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888 
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885 
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882 
889 
887 
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Bkid,  John,  EldenliB,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

Bkio,  J.  Stuart,  Wellingtony  Nrno  Zealand, 

Beid,  Bobxbt,  27  &  29,  LiUle  Flindert  Btr^t  East,  Melhoumef  AvtkaUa, 

Bcio,  Walter,  Roekhampion,  Queenaland. 

Beid,  W.  J.  Q.,  FwnchaZ,  Madeira, 

Bexdall,  Perot,  K.D.,  ABiutant-OoloniAl  Snrgeon,  Gawibia,  West  Africa, 

Benneb,  Peter  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Caipe  Coast  CaeUe,  Gold  Goaet 
Colony, 

Benner,  W.,  H.D.,  AsBistant  Colonial  Sorgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Jjfone. 

Beyinoton,  Altred,  FreeUnon,  Sierra  Leone. 

Bhikd,  W.  Gm  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christehurck,  New  Zealand. 

Bhodbb,  a.  E.  G.,  Barrister^at-Law,  Ckristchureh,  Now  Zealand, 

Bhodes,  Hon.  Cecil  J.,  M.L.A.,  Kimherletft  Cape  Colony, 

Bhooes,  Brnsst  T.^  Hadlow,  Ttmaru,  New  Zealand, 

fBHODES,  George  H.,  Claremont,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 

Bbodes,  JBL.  Heaton,  Barrieter-at.Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

Bhooes,  Bobert  H.,  Blueeliffs,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 

Bice,  Lionel  K.,  The  Books,  Uaekay,  Queensland,  i 

BiCB,  Francis  Dter,  J.P.,  Bushey  Park,  Palmerston,  8>  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

BicRARDS,  Bdward  H.,  Distriot  OommisBioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

BiCHARDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Chvemment  House,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

BiCHARDS,  William  S.,  Albion  Estate,  St.  David's  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

BiCHlRDSON,  Oharles  J.,  Elizoheth  Street,  Melboume,  Australia, 

fBiCHARDSON,  Horace  G.,  Quet^land. 

BiCHMAN,  H.  J.,  Lincoln  Qap,  Port  Augusta,  South  Australia, 

BicHHOND,  Captain  H.  F. 

BiCHMOND,  James,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

BiCHMONO,  Hon.  James  Crowe,  H.L.C.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

BiCHTSR,  Q.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana. 


1882    BiDDiroRD,  Edward  J.,  Wobum  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 


885 
886 
886 

881 
885 

880 

889 

889 

1884 

1876 

1882 

1881 
1887 
1888 
1888 


tBiDDOCH,  George,  Olencoe,  Mount  Qambier,  South  Australia. 
BiDDOCB,  John,  Tallum,  Penola,  South  Australia. 

BioDEN,  J.  Lambb,  A.H.In8t.C.E.,   Oovemment  BaUvfays^  Maritsburg, 
Natal, 

fBiMBB,  J.  C,  Bat^erton,  Transvaal. 

tBoBEBTS,  Hon.  Chablbs  J.,  C.H.G.,  H.P.,   Chatsworth,  Potts   Point, 
Sydnsy,- New  South  Wales. 

fBoBBBTS,  BiCHABD  H.,  J.P.,  IRmberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fBoBEBTB,  B.  WiOHTWicK,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

BoBBBTBON,  Alfbed  Geobob,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes,  Oecrge,  Cape  Colony. 

BOBBBTSON,  Alexamdbb  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Sexham,  Victoria,  Aue* 
tralia, 

B0BEBT8ON,  Albxandeb  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St.  KUda^  Melbouime, 
Australia, 

fBoBBBTsoN,  Andbew,  ChairmaQ  Harboor  CommiBBioiiiBriy   Montreal, 
Canada  (Correaponding  Seoretary). 

Bobbbtson,  Geobob  P.,  CoUte,  Victoria,  Australia  y  and  Melhoume  CM. 

BoBEBTBON,  H.  F.,  Ontario,  East  St.  Kilda,  MeVbowme,  Australia, 

Bobbbtson,  James,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

BoRiBxsoNt  John,  Mount  Abundance,  Roma,  Queendani. 
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Year  of 
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Bayal  Colonial  InttUiUe. 


1876 
1888 

2815  1887 
1882 
1882 
1880 
1889 

aSao  1888 
1886 
1888 
1888 

1889 
2835  1879 

1878 
1882 
1886 
1882 

2830  1885 

1889 
1884 
1887 
1887 

2835  18^ 
1877 
1888 
1883 

1882 
2840  1885 
1889 
1885 
1882 
1883 
2845  1884 

1881 
1887 
1883 
1889 
2850  1888 

1887 

1883 
1888 
1886 


B0BXBT8ON,  Hon.  Wiluam,  M.L.O.,  MeXbourM  Clvb,  Victaria,  AmatnMtu 

tiU>Biirow,  HsNBT,  Kimberlef,  Cap$  Colony, 

BoBura,  Bdwakd,  O.E.,  Dominica,  We$t  Indieu 

B0BIN8ON,  Augustus  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale$. 

BoBiNSON,  Qbobgk,  Port  Louis,  Mauritiua, 

BoBiirsoy,  Thb  Bight  Hon.  Sib  Heboules,  Q.C.H.O. 

fBoBiNSON,  Sib  John,  K.O.M.G.,  MX.O.,  Durban,  Natah 

Robinson,  Hon.  John  Bbyxblbt,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Robinson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Beaoonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

BoBiNSON,  Boss,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

BoBiNSON,  Thoxas,  Msssrs,  Bain,  Ferdue,  #  Robinson,  Winnipeg,  C^ueda 

(Gomsponding  Secretary). 
BoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Boekhampton,  Queensland, 
BoBiNsoN,    H.E,    Sir    Willum    C,    G.C.M.G.,    OovemmBni   Eouss, 

Melbourne,  Australui, 
BoBiNsoN,  H.E.  SiE  William,  ELC.H.Q.,  Qovernment  Hotise,  Trimdad, 
BocHE,  Captain  W.  P. 

BocKE,  Geobob  Wm.,  3,  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
BocxsTBow,   John  Fbedebick,  J.P.,  Palmersion^  near  WeUingtimf  Nem 

Zealand, 
BocKWooD,  William  Gabriel,  H.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  M.R.C1P.,     A^;«fe>«i 

Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
BODGER,  J.  P.,  British  Besident,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements. 
BooERS,  Henry  Adams,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
BooERS,  J.  W.  F.,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
B00RR8,  Wm.  Hetward,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
Bomb,  Bobbbt,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
BoMiLLT,  Alfred,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tBoSADO,  J.  M.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
BosE,  Henry,  Jun.,  care  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Wilson  jr  Co,,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 
Boss,  Arthxtr  W.,  Plaisand,  Grenada, 

Boss,  Divin  Palmer,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Colonial  Snrgeon,  Sierra  Leone^ 
Boss,  Frederick  L.,  New  Oriental  Bank,  Mahi,  Seycheltee, 
fBoss,  John  E.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Boss,  Bboinald,  J.P.,  Regalia,  British  Honduras, 
Boss,  Hon.  W.,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Boss,  W.  O.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  8t.  Thomas, 

West  Indies, 
fBoTH,  Henry  Ling. 

Bothe,  Waldemar  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f Bothschild,  a.  a.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Bow,  Frederick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BowAN,  Captain  Frederick  C,  Consal- General  for  Denmark,  Melhoume 

Club,  Australia^ 
BowE,  W.  J.  Vivian,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Maseru,  Bas^Uoland, 

South  Africa. 
Rowland,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos^  West  Africa, 
BoxBURGH,  T.  Lawrence,  BlaeJk  River  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Boyle,  Charles  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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tBuDALL,  Jims  T.,  F.B.C.S.,  Mdbowme,  Auitrdlia. 

BUDD,  Chablbs  D.,  J.P.,  Johanneaburg,  Tromvaal, 

BuMSBT,  CommandbbB.  Hubbat,  B.N.,  Hong  K<mg. 

BUNCHIUN,  M.  8.,  KimberUy^  Cape  Oolany, 

BusDBN,  Gboboe  W.,  Melhovmet  Australia, 

BussBLL,  Abthub  £.,  Hawkee  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

BU88ELL,  Captain  A.  H.,  Chateau  de  Perroy,  RoUe,  Vaud,  8toit»erland, 

BT788BU,  Q.  Gbbt,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

BuBHELL,  H.  C,  Government  Astronomer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

BussBLL,  Henbt  Bobbbt,  Mount  Herbert,  Waipuhurau,  Napier^  If$w 

Zealand, 
Bubsbll,  Sib  Jambi,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Joatioe,  Hong  Kong, 


tBussBLL,  John  Pubt;8,  Wangai,  Moana,  WaArarapa,  WelUngton,  New 

Zealand. 
BuasBLL,  Philip,  Camgham,  Vietoria^  Australia, 
BU88BLL,  Capt.  William  B.,  H.H.B.,  Flasomere,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
tBuTHBBroBO,  Hbnbt,  J.P.y  Controller  of  Ezoiiey  Ihurban,  Natal, 
Buthbbfoed,  H.  K.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.B.,  Rosebank,  Nwvara  Eliya,  Ceylon* 
Btall,  B.,  Strand  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Btan,  Chablbs,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia, 

fSACHSB,  Chablbs,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany, 

Saalrld,  Alfbbd,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Sadlbb,  B.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica, 

fSr.   Gbobob,  Henbt  Q.,  Oakridges,  Ontario,  Canada:  and  Montpelier^ 

France, 
tST.  Hilaibb,  K.  Il,  Immigration  J)epartment,  Port  of  Spain,  XHnidad* 
St.  Leoeb,  Fbbdbeick  Luke,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
St.  Leoeb,  Fbbdebick  Yobk,  MA.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Salaman,  Fbbdebick  N,,  9,  CasUe  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Salieb,  Fbedk.  J.,  Hohart,  ToMtania. 
Saubb,  Gboboe  W.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Salmon,  Chablbs  S. 

Salmond,  Chablbs  Shobt,  Norman  Creek,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Salom,  Hon.  Maubice,  M.L.C.,  Addaide,  South  Australia. 
Salomans,  Fbbdebick  B.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Sandeman,  Hon.  Gobdon,  M.L.C,  Burenda,  Queensland, 
Sandoveb,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Sandoyeb,  William,  Jun.,  FremwnUe,  Western  Australia, 
Sands,  Bobebt,  Marmion,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sakdwith,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  H.,  B.M.L.I.,  Mead  Quarter  Stag,  Cairo, 

Egypt. 
Sabam,  J.  H.  DE,  Begistrar-Gtoneral,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Sabgood,  Hon.  Lieut.  Colonel  Fbbdebick  T.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  MeU 

bourne,  Australia, 
Sabjeant,  Henby,  Fordell  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Saueb,  Hon.  J.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Aliwal  North,  Cape  Colony, 
Saundebs,  Henbt  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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SaundibSj  Jaxbs  7L,  J.P.,  TomgaaH,  NaUiL    - 

Saunders,  John,  Seorwtary,  TahU  Bay  Harhtmr  Boards  Oapm  ^nm^  Oop$ 

Colony. 
Saundkbs,  Bit.  Biohaboson,  Beotor  of  St.  MaUliew'a  Ohnrcliy  JfeMsm, 

Bahamas,  * 

Saundbbs,  S.  p.,  M.L.A.,  Naaaau,  Baheunoi, 
Batagb,  William,  Port  EUaah^th^  Oape  Colony. 
fSAWTEB,  Ebnest  Edwabd,  M.A.,  O.B.,  L9wren^  Uarquag^  DeUigca  Ba^, 

East  Africa, 
f-SAWTSB,  Hon.  T.  J.,  M.Ii.C.,  Bisrra  Lwne, 

Satcb,  Edwabo,  Biowsd^de  Boad,  Hawthofnt  JfalboimMy  AuabrMtk,    ' 
fScANLBN,  Hon.  Sib  Thoicas,  K.O.M.O.,  H.LJL,  Oaip^TQ¥n^  Ocye  Cblmy. 
ScABD,  Fbbdbbio  1.,  QsoTgetownf  BriUsh  G^umo. 
ScABTHy  William  B.,  WvMkipsg^  Canada, 
tSoHAPPBBT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria^  Transvaal, 
ScHBBMBBUCKBB,  fioN.  CoL.  Fbbdebic,  ILL JL.,  Cope  Town  J  and  Kmg 

William's  Town,  Caps  Colony, 
BcHOSPs,  Max,  Jklapoa  Bay,  East  Africa, 
ScHOLBFiBLD,  BicHABD  WiLLiAM,  Toovfoomha,  QueoneUmd. 
ScHooLES,   Hon.   Hbnbt  B.   Fipon,  Attornoj-OenarBl^    8U   Qtovy^t, 

Qrenada, 
ScHUTB,  Fbkdebick,  F.G.S. 
ScHWABACHBB,  S.,  Kimbsrlsy,  Caps  Colony, 
SooTT,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  M.L.O.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 
ScoTT,  Waltbb    H.,    M.Iittt.O.B.,    Great    Southern    BaUuK^g  Bamos 

Ayrss, 
Sbaly,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Sbable,  Walter,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
tSBOQWiCK,  Ghables  F.,  Cops  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
See,  John,  M.P.,  Sydney ^  New  South  Wales, 
Sbgbb,  Joseph  S.,  J.P.,  Savannah  La  Mar,  Jamaica, 
Selwtn,  The  Bight  Bev.  John  Bichabdson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Melanesia,  Norfolk  Island,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Sendall,  H.E.  Sib  Walteb  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Qrenada. 
Sebocold,  G.  Peabcb,  Montretuo,  Switzerland. 
Sebret,  Hon.  Suoene,  M.L.O.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Mah^,  Seyehellse. 
tSsRViCE,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tSEWELL,  Henbt,  Trelawny,  Jam<iica. 

Shand,  Hon.  Charles  Arthur,  M.E.O.,  Fitebes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua. 
tSHARP,  Edmund,  Hong  Kong. 
fSHABP,  Granville,  J. P.,  Hong  Kong. 
Shaw,  Henry  B. 

tSnAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Gamperdown,  Victoria,  AustrtiUfUm 
Shea,  H.E.  Sir  Ambrose,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sheldon,  William,  M.D.,  care  of  J.  Murray  White,  Esq.,  69,  JElitaheth 

Street,  Sydneyy  New  South  Wales. 
tSHENTON,    Edward,    J.P.,     Wincliester    House,    Oeraldt<m,     Western 

Australia, 
tSHENTON,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C,  J.  P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia. 
Shbphebd,  Soloman,  Corozaly  British  Honduras. 
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SuxmoKt,  Sib  TnmorBian,  E.0.1L0.,  MarHthvrg,  ymal,  ■ 

SuMmoHM,  Trbophilds,  O.M.G.,  Mariuburg,  Satal. 

Shbbloce,  William  Hbnst,  OmrgelovTa,  Britiih  Oaiana. 

Oamrw,  Hon.  R.  FrsBHca,  Attorney- Oeoeral,  QibraUar. 

Sbbbiif,  Tbi   Hok.   Ub.  Jumer  W.  Munutx,   Qtorittown,  Bntith 

Outatm. 
fSBittito,  H.E.  Sib  Snunr  O.  A.,  X.O.H.O.,  U.A.,  D.O.L.,  H.If.'i 

AdminiatrabiT  of  GoTemment,  Prytur^,  Becktianaland. 
tSaiSLBT,  Boh.  LucviSTtaO.,  Hydt  Hall,  Clarka  Toim  P.O.,  JamaiM. 
Shobtridse,  Samuel,  J.'P.,  Plontatn  Qardeit  Jtiotr  P.O^  Jamaiea, 
SBBIHPTOit,  "WiLTsa,  Molapiro,  Napier,  lf*u)  Ztalamd, 
BiLLiTOK,  Hioht  Set.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  l4>rd  BUhop  of  Hew  Wcatmlnsier, 

Briliiih  Columbia. 
Sin,  PiTBiCK,  Kimikerltg,  Cap*  Colony. 
SiUKOH,  Bet.  Philip  B.,  H.A.,  81.  Poul'i  Jtiiiton  BauM,  OraAattwtram, 

Capa  CoEoBv. 
Siion,  Altbui,  AAdaiit,  SomA  AiutnUo. 
StKUa,  Htm.  W.  E.,  H.L,0.,  J.I>.,  iii«Ia><te,  S»ulh  ^lutraiia. 
Simon,  Hazihilun  Fkimk,  Colcmial  Burgeon,  Singapore. 
SmrsoH,  DirNDAS,  Tht  Exchanga,  Barberlon,  Travavaal, 
tBiKFBON,  Edward  Fleming,  Fretaria,  Tranmaal. 
StKraoN,  SutOEON-UjtioK  Frank. 
Sikfwn,  Oeoboe,  Lockervillt,  Wtstern  Avttmlio. 
^Simpson,  O.  Ho&bie,  JuKra(ian<7!ut,  Sydnsy,  Iffic  SouCb  IToIm. 
SonoN,  CoLi:4  William,  Metborima  Club,  AiutraJMi, 
SimoN,  Jamh,  Mtlhoumt,  Aiuitralia. 
BUMUf,  B.  JJ*-,  MtlhowTM  Club,  Justralia. 
SiNCLAiB,  Abtbub,  EjiiUn,  Ihrtk,  'fiuniania. 
fSiNcLAiB,   Augustine    W.,    Betidanor    Snrgvoa,      Sftangor,     BtnUt 

Settlementi. 
SiNCLAiB,  SuTBEBLA.iD,  Awtraltitn  Jfuwum,  Sydney,  2f«tv  BoMtK  Wal4M. 
BiTBWBloBT,  James,  C.M.G..  UJkA.,  Oapa  Tovn,  Cap*  Cotoiy. 
Skabbait,  Cmablb«  Oabltoh,  Summer  Sill,  Sydnty,  New  Smith  Walt*. 
tSUHKBB,  Hon.  Alur  M cLbax,  Beaidsnt  Oonncillor,  Petumf,  BtntUt 

SttUemenie. 
Sladen,  Douqlas,  B.W.,  Malbtmm*,  Avttralia, 
t3M>ANE,  Aleianueh,  Mjilweta  Station,  Nne  South  Wa2*i. 
Shellie,  RobeetB,,  Mayjield,  Briibane,  Quaenetand. 
Shits,  Hon.  Mk.  Justice  Alfbrd  V  W  Litcti,  Rma/jvita,  Cypnu. 
Smith,  H.E.  SiaCf,cit.OLiiitini,'K.C.ii.(i.,QovemmenlHni*e,Bi>tgapor*. 
Smith,  CbaHleb,  Wanganui,  Sew  Zealand. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  Johannesburg,  Tnattnaal. 
tSlUTH,  Hon.  Sis  Donalu  A.,  E.C.M.Q,,  Montreal,  Canada. 
fSKiTH,  Hon.   Sib  lowix  Thomas,  K.C.H.G.,  H.P.,   Adtla4i4,   8«ut\ 

Autiralia. 
Smith,  Kuitace  A.,  Unxrm  Club,  Sydney,  New  Smth  WaUe, 
SMtTB,  Hon.  Fhancis,  Puisne  Judge,  dipt  Coa*t,  Gold  Coatt  Colenf. 
Smith,    Fkancib    Gbbt,    National    Bank    of    Auetralaeia,    Jfal(ourn#, 

Auttralia. 
Smith,  Qiobob,  Oeargrlown,  Britieh  Guiana. 
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tSxirp,  Hon.  H.  G.  Bst^,  Chief  Judge,  Nativ§  Lund  ComH,  JauSUmi, 

KwD  Zeohmd. 
Smith,  p.  Hatslook,  TownmtiUet  Queentlwnd. 

fSMiTH,  Hkjibt  FunHBB,  KfogU,  Biohmand  River,  Kew  Stmih  Walm. 
Smith,  Jamks,  B«rrieter.4^Iiaw»  DiMMdfii,  ifew  ZealoMd. 
fSMiTB,  Jambs  Cabmiohabl,  M.L.A.y  Nasmu,  Bahama$^ 
SMiTHy  Jambs  Tbbtob,  Barldy  Weti,  Cape  Colon/f. 
Smit9i  Johjt  G.,  Madrae  Olvb,  Madrae,  India, 
Smith,  Josbph  H.,  8<mth  Auetralian  Railway  (kmrnieeum,  Add&Sde, 

South  Auatral%a» 
Smith,  Hon.  Olitbb,  MJL,  Queen's  Adfooeie,  Lagoe,  Weet  Africa. 
fSiOTH,  S.  Busdbit,  H.P.,  JJP.,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Waim, 
Smith,  Bobbbt  Hubbat,  O.M.G.,  Melbavume,  AnetraUa. 
Smith,  Thomas,  PcoTinoial  Sngineer,  Publio  Works  Depwfcmaiife»  CeyUm, 
fSMiTH,  William,  Oeorgetown,  Britieh  Quiana, 
Smith,  W.  B.,  J.P.,  Kimherleyt  Oape  Colony, 
Smith,  Captain  Willlim  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Compamy. 
fSMiTH,  H.E.  W.  F.  HAnns,  OJLQ.,  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islaiids, 

St.  John'e,  Antigua, 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Wabsb,  Johanneebwrg,  Tranevaal, 
fSMUTS,  C.  Pbtbb,  M.Ij.A.,  ILB.,  CM.  (Sdin.),  Mowbray,  near  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
.  Smtth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Qympie,  Queeneland, 
Snbodon,  W.  D.,  Kiniberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Snbll,  Edwabd,  Durban,  NataL 

Snbll,  Gbobgb,  M.B.C.S.E.,  New  Amsterdam,  Berbiee,  BrUi^  Ouiana, 
Snbtd-Ktnnbbslt,  C.  W.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Snowdbn,  Abthub,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Soilleux,  Montagu,  ToumsvUle,  Queensland. 
Solomon,  Hon.  Gkobge,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Michael,  C.M.G.,  MJL.C,  Seville,  St,  Ann,  Jamaica, 
Solomon,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  William  Hbnbt,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fSoMBBSHiBLD,  OsCAB,  LoTonco  Marquos,  Delagoa  Bay,  East  Africa. 
SoMMEBSy  William,  Hawthorn,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
SoBAPUBB,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
SouTHBY,  Hon.  Bichabo,  G.M.G.,  Soutl^ld,  Plumstead,  Cape  CoUmy ; 

and  Civil  Service  Cluh,  Cape  Town, 
Southoatb,  J.  J.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Spainb,  James  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Speiqht,  Bicbabd,  Victorian  Railway  Commission,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Spbncb,  Edwin  J.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
fSPENCE,  Hon.  J.  Bbodie,  M.L.C,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Spenceb,  Francis  Hbnbt,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Spencer,  William,  J.P.,  B  nbury,  Western  Australia. 
Spicer,  Kenneth  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Spilsbubt,    Thomas    Hamilton,    Colonial    Snrgeon,    Bathuret,    Birer 

Gambia,  West  Africa, 
Spooneb,  John  C,  St.  Oeorge^s,  Grenada. 
Spbioo,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gobdon,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
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Spbouui,  Jamu  H.,  J.P^  Sandy,  C»yhn. 

BqniMS,  William  Hebbkbt,  Ofeiwlj,  South  Amtrvlia. 

Stiblis,  Henbt  L.,C.l.,Non»  Oyo,  Cejl™, 

SuiB,  Otto,  jhe  French  Co.   KimherUj/  Oof  e  CoUn^ 

BTiHCbim,  F.,  ITS,  St.  James  Streel,  Monlreai,  Canada. 

Stanuino,  John  WilliiH,  J  P    Banta  Ritv,  Coronal,  BritUh  HiWiIimM, 

St*nlit,  HekKT  C,  M.Inat.C.K.,  flriitone,  Quetmslond. 

tStADDHTO.S,  8.  T,,  U.L.A.,  EtffMsbHTy,  Mslton,  Victoria,  Avttralia. 

Stkkbe,  Hon.  Sfk  Jamu  Q.  Lek,  M.L.O.,  Perih,  Ifeirem  Auitroiia. 

Btkibei,,  GeoEGE,  Devon  P«nn,  Kiagaton  Post  Offiff ,  Jamaica. 

tSTKPHEK,  Hon.  SiMIMDa  A„  H.L.O.,  Sydney,  Wno  Btmth  Waltt. 

Stipukss,  Saroid,  P.R.O.S.p  Attorn ej-at- Low,  SimbtrttT/,  Cape  Colony. 

I'Stbi'IIENS.Bomeo,  i((m(r»ol.  Canada. 

SicpBBMs,  LiBUT..GE!<eEAt  W  F.  (ludis),  Xtlhount*,  Aiutralia. 

tSTETlSi,  Pkani^.  rii-r'nm,  Jfofol. 

Stfikns,  HiLLtBBAND  W.  H.,  Port  Danpin,  Northern  Territory,  South 

Afi'lralia. 
Sn*ii(Mi(,  Qioaoi,  MeOxmnte,  Amtratia. 
8TEVBK80K,  HlttBEaT,  FUndcra  Lime,  Jf,?I6DarnL',  ilvXrallu. 
STEVKN80F,  JuRN,  M.L.A.,  Qusenafunfl  Ciub,  Briibane,  Quenwiand. 
SnwiET,  CuABLKs,  W.  A.  Sev  Ztaland. 
Stewart,  Kdwabd  C.,  JTeio  Ztalaitd. 
Stiwakt,     OioBot     Visit,    J.F.,    Mount   Steaart,    Sati    Kati,    Keto 

Xealand. 

Stewaet,  Georoe,  Juh.,  D.O.L.,  D.Litt.,  F.B.G.8.,  F3.8.  (Oanada),  146, 
St.  Auguitin  Strfiei,  Quebec,  Canada  {Correipoiidiiig  Beoretftrf ). 

BtewaBT,  McLeod,  Ollawa,  Canada. 

SiocKDALK,  E.  H.,  RondehoKh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Stonk,  Hon  Mr.  Justice  Eewabu  A  i.pred,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Stonb,  IIeNbt,  UirhfTt  River,  Qtieeialaiid. 

Btohe,  Bobebt  S.,  Jfauritiiw. 

Btow,  Frkdebice,  Hoopstadt,  Ortmje  Free  State. 

tSlOW,  F    B.  F     R-imbtrley,  i^uiit  Colnnij. 

Stows,  En  WIN   WdHafton,  Ifetr  Zealand. 

BTaACHii',CAPTAiN  Jobs,  P.R.G.B.A.,  ear* o/fl.*.BBK,f«i.,  Lyndhurtt 
Court,  Elisahelh  Street,  Sydney.  W«to  Saalh  WaUs. 

Stbahick,  J.  W..  Durban,  Natal. 

tSTRiCEi.iHD  BELLA  CATENA,  CocNT,  C.M.Q.,  Villa  BoJogna,  UuUa. 

tSlBUBBM,  FSEDKBICK  P.  T,,  JohanneihvTg ,  IVoiUtroai. 

tSiBOBEN,  H.  W.,  The  Willoat,  Pretoria,  Tranrvaal. 

Stbutt,  Dr.  CiiiKLEs  Edward,  Bviedish  and  Norwegian  Soiltoovi  Iitlt^r 

Bmedtn. 
Stuait,  John  P.,  careof  Mtsirs.  SiJl  ^  Jtathbome,  Sungei  Pjtng,  Straits 

Btuabt,  M.  V.  D.,  Collector  of  Cnatonu,  Surra  Lootu. 
StuabT,  BicBaBD  WiNCifiEi.D,  Brisbane,  ■Quc'enfianJ. 
tSTUAlT,  WaLTEB,  Jiiml'erley.  Ca.pe  Colotty. 
StudholMI,  John,  Chril church.  New  Zealand. 
Studholmr,  Jobn,  Jdk.,  JfertiaJe,  Chriitchvreh,lfev  Zealand. 
I  I 
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Stcbdik,  HiHkT  K.,  Ohi«f  OBcer,  Tmder,  "  Riehmoitd,"  Bahamtu. 

StcreiikJi,  Geokc«.  J. p.,  Mandevitle,  Jamaiea. 
rsTER,  Hev.  M.,  M.A.,  Swr™  Lmmis. 

jrTOB,HDNFR*Hci8B.,M.L.C.,  Broil40oni«i«,SiKK«r»*,jr»iDSo«tfcir«l«i. 
riisi,  CHiatis  S.  Dk  p.,  TJic  Priory,  OeoTgrlovm,  British  Chtiana. 
FAN,  EoBKST  A.,  GeorjietuuPTi.  B,;*iih  l?<iMna. 
UVNB,  JoBHFH  QuiCRE,  JfuUoiti  Bto»r,  BritU\  Sondurat, 
SwETTENHAM.  FttiNK  A.,  C.H.G.,  Tht  Eoidcncy,  Kuala  Ka^aa    Ptr*k 

StraiU  SttOententt. 
tBmoM,  J.  H.,  QC     M,P.,  Adelaidt,  South  Jtutralto. 

ON,  W:lluii   Barriater-Bt-Law,  Jdslaide,  SovtA  AuHralia, 
MOHB,  DiTiD.  KimlcrU]/,  CapeCoton]/. 
NOT,  KiCBAHU  W.,  Jfsitoume,  A^lralia. 
EztZKPANOwsKi,  S.  A.  Pkus,  Lembtrg,  Auttria. 

Tjit,  M.  M.,  Btannore  Eoim,  RonMotc\,  Cape  Totm,  Capa  Cciimy. 
TiLBOT,  AsTHira     P[r]ii,ip,   Asfiiataut   Ooloniri    Seorotary,    Stn^opon 
{OorreipocdiDg  Secretary). 

Hot,  RroBOK  J.,  J.P.,  RiehwoiiJ..  NtUon,  Ntw  Zealand. 

MML.N    HkmkhtT.,  Barri»tor-at-Law,  Gra),o.».(.,™,  Cap.  Clonv. 

tiiRi),  AcocBTcfl  F.,  J,P.,  i-.m6eri<.y.  Cap*  Coioity. 
Tasneb,  K»wi»D,  IftvCT-earpiH,  AVu-  leahmi. 

TiwKBB,  JoHB  E.,  M.In«t.C.E.,  DireoiOT  of  Pablio  Work.,  Trinidad 
tTiNNKB,  Thohas,  Sivenlea,  Napitr  Neu-ZfOand. 
Tapscott,  Oiobqb  a,  U.   Bnrfcfy  jFeKt,  Cop»  Coiony. 
TatK,  C.  J.,  Nationai  Bant,  £lo<mi/™rein,  Onins.  Free  Btate. 
TaTb,  PsEnEHirK,  IffJioume,  Awtralia. 

LBft,  J.  Fhid  J.,  EimbBTlty,  Cape  Colony. 
TatlOB.  Alfhbd  J.,  The  Public  Library,  Eobart,  Tasmania 
TaTloe.  Hon.  B.  B,  A„  C.M.G,   C.Jon.al  Ssoretory,  ffa«„„,  Bahan^ 
Tavlob,  Giobos  ffiLLUir,  J.P.,   20,    CMint   Street    Weet,    Jfeitou™., 

Tatloe,  Hkkb*  Wb.,  Ihirian,  ffafal, 

tTATLOH,  Jamm  B.,  Jlf«Mr,.  H.  Eclaleixx.  ^  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal 

LOE,  JnsEPiius  S.,  Liigm,  West  Africa. 
+TATL«a,  William,  Clarendon  Slreel  East,  Melboiirne,  Auttruiia 
TailoB,  W.  p.,  M.D.,  Briabai^,  Queentlmd. 
TatlO*.  W.  p.,  F'eU'Hi,  Tranjpnal. 
,  TKBBa,  Ebv.  VV.ll.am,  81.  Matthew-,  Vitarage,  Auckland,  Nmc  Zealand 
KNNA^T,  Thk   Hon.  S.8   Davii,,  M.L.A.,  Speaker    of   ths  Hon..  of 

ABBomblj,  Cape  Town.  Cape  Colony. 
.acHE-A«EB,  CuAELKS  De  V.,  Avondale  Station,  Rentrick,  Martboro^jk. 


'mora.  New  Zealand. 


TsStHkllARES,    rilOMAB,  J.P.,   Qfaio, 

TiiiBOu,  Joseph  T.,  St.  John's,  Jnii 
TH011A9,  JiJfSB,  J,P.,  OoronwnJei,  .Veuf  Zeo'nn,i, 
I  tTHOM.8,  John  Da  vies,  M.D.  Adelaide,  South  Atatralia 
188G    tTnoMAS,  Jakes  J.,  Broad  Street,  Lagoe,  Weet  A/rira. 

1882  ;  Thomas,  M.  H.,  OalUhria  Eetate,  ifaduUaily.  Ceylon. 

1883  I  fTHOMAB,  EicHABD  D.,  ChristchuTCh,  Keu,  Zealand. 
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<  Tkohaf,  Bobibt  Etttih,  Adalaide,  Soidk  Atutralia. 
'     TboMfsoh,  AlmxahDIR  J.,  Beliir.,  British  Eanduras. 

ThohpboH,  Gbokoi  a.,  Unim  Clvh,  Briabane,  Qtieentland. 

Thompson,  Hehef.kt  Sydney,  Jfoto  Brrath  Walea. 
I    Tboupmh,  T.  a.,  M.L.A.,  Polioa  Mafdatrate,  Jfiwsau,  Bahama*, 
I     Thohpson,  WitliAM,  Jokonwilratg,  Trantvaol. 

■  TBoiuo:!,  Alpib  P.,  WnrLiniiJ  IJailiooy  iMpi.   P«rth,  IPjrtsm  imtrolia, 
TnoHsoN,  AsTBUB  H.,  AdyninitiratoT-Qen't  Dept.,  Otorgetoum,  BriUih 

Quiana. 
Tbohboh,  JiiiriH,  XeUxrame,  Aiutralia. 
'     TsoMBON,  jAms,  OenrcietDicn,  Bn'liah  (Guiana. 

'    Thomson,   SuBaEo^-MAJOB  Jobn,    U.B.,   Qneensland   Defeooe   Faroe, 
Inchcontt,  BrwiuTiE,  Queemlani!, 
Thouson,   Maithew    0.,  MaWon  Dovmi,    CaipMa,    vxA    Koefchompfon 

I    Tbombun  WiLLiAH,  K.Inat.O.B.,OjMtt<i«(IalP.  C,  de  Algeciraa,  Algecirat 

<  tTHomoN,  WiiiLiAii  Cbablib,  JaA(Hin«ab«rg,  rraiuvaoE. 

:     TnOMSOH,  W.  K.,  KameBbursj)!,  Brighton,  Victoria,  Aiutralia. 

1     Tbokxi,  CorkiuDS,  Meagre.  Maillajid  ^  Co.,  Shanghai,  China. 

I    TnoBHB,  UtNRT  'EcwiRo,  Harhadna. 

'    TmiENTON  R:oBTB>T.SAMUBL,D.D.,Lord  Biihopof  Ballanit,  FKfona, 

AM.'<iratia, 
I    Thobnton     8.    LuLiB,    B«giatTsr,    Bvpremt    Court,   Maiacca,  Btraili 

Seltleji-eMa. 
tTBUBSTON,  H.C  Sib  John  Batis,  K.C.U.O.,  aovemment  Houie,  Suva 

Fiji. 
TnwAiTis,  Hawtbit,  B«gi«tmr,  Supreme  Oonrt,  Colotnfro,  O&ylon. 
i    Tiffin,  Henhy  S.,  J.P    Napier,  Nevi  ZaaUmd. 
I    TiLLET,  H.E.  SirLbonabd,  E.C.H.O.,C.B.,  Oovemment  Houte,  Freierie- 

ton,  Sea  Brvnnoiek. 

■  tTiNLiNE,  John  Ntlion,  Nno  Zealand. 

'    ToBIH,  AhdBCV,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Stulbaarne,  Aiietralta. 

■  ToBiN,  P  J.,  Win-jadfc  Slalion,  Cnanambie,  New  Bovth  Wale*. 

Todd,  Ciiabi,es,  C.M.O.,  F.R.B.,  Fostniastor-GeDora)  tod  Baperintmident 
ol  Telegrapha,  Adelaide,  South  Aaatralia. 

■  ToMH,  HoBKBT  LucAS.  Sydney,  titv;  Snutk  Walfa. 

ToPHAM,   WiLLiAU,    H.,    C.R,    Athmomn    ClvA,   5yd«ty,   Hew    South 

■      WaUt. 
tTopp,  Hon.  Jakbi,  H.L.C.,  Baikvrtt,  River  Qambia,  West  Africa. 
ToRLEssB,    LiKi-'TENANT   Abthub    W.,    B.N.,    H.M.S.   "  Boont,"    Pori 

ToBBOP,  Edwabd  C,  Qtergetevri,  BHtiah  Ationa. 

To?»nlLl,,    Captain    R.    Q.  D^    Sighfield,    Kinata,    (7an(«rbury,   JTsid 

Zratwnd. 
Toua.stiNT,  Cbableb  W.,  HcKtay,  Qusnuland. 
tTozEB,  HoB»ce,  Oympie.  Queeiiland. 

TBAFfOBD,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  O.,   Be,  Vincent,  Wett  Indiei. 
Tbah.!.,  Q.  v.,  KanAapoUa  Brlaie,  Ctylon. 
Tbaill,  BiDNBf  B,,  TJnion  Otub,  8ydn«v,  ^«b  Simth  Wait*. 
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tTBATXBS,  BiKJAMiN,  Diatriot  Xagisfcr^te,  Toledo,  British  Hondwraa, 
Traykbs,  Captain  H.  ds  la  Coub,  Union  BleamMp  Company* 

888  Tbkachsb,  W.  H.,  Thaiping,  PenA,  8traiU  SettlementM. 

888  Tbbqabthbm,  Wm.  Goulbon,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  fTESLXAYAif,  Ghaujbs  W^  Bogyl,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

886  Triminobam,  J.  L.,  HamUUm,  Bormuda. 

880  Tbimingham,  William  P.,  Th§  Orange,  8t.  MiehaoU,  Barhadoa. 

883  Trimmbb,  Albxandxb,  Buenos  Ayres,  8<nUh  America. 

884  tTRiPP,  C.  H.,  Oeraldine,  Canterlnury,  New  Zealand, 

888  Tbipp,  L.  O.  H.,  Barrister-at-law,  Lamhton  Quay,  WdUngton,  Kew  Zealand. 

888  Tbottbb,  Noel,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

886  Tbowbb,  Hsbbbbt  A.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

869  Tbutgh,  Hon.  Sib  Josbph  W.,  K.CM.Q,,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

882  Tbutbb,  Jambs  Lionbl,  Besident  Magistrate,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
888  fTucKBB,  Gbobob  Alfbbd, 'PhJ).,J,F.,Annandale, Sydney,  NewSouth  Wale* 

883  Tuc&KB,  Hbnbt,  West  Snd,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
883  TucKBB,  KiDGBB,  Johanneiburg,  Trantvaal. 

883  TucKBB,  WiLUAM  KiDGBB,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

888  TuLLOGH,  G.  G.,  Launceston,  Tasmanick. 

887  TuLLT,  W.  Alcocb,  BJL.,  SorTeyor-General,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
883  TuBNBULL,  Jambs  Thomson,  J.P..  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

889  TUBNEB,    Duncan,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,    90,  Collins  Street,    Melhoumt, 

Australia. 

888  tTuBNBB,  LiBUT.-GoLONBL  G.  Napibr,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  ^  Agency, 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

885  TUBNBB,  Habbt,  J.P.,  Somerton,  'near  Qlenelg,  South  Australia, 

882  fTuENEB,  Hbnbt  Gtlbs,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourfie,  Australia. 

883  TuRNBB,  John  Hbbbbbt,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

879  tTuBNEB,    William   S.,  Chief  Commissaxy  of  Taxation,    Oeorgetov, 
British  Ouiana, 

882  fTuBTON,  C.  D.,  Assistant  Golonial  Secretary,  Qold  Coast  Colony, 

889  TWEEDIB,  W.  K.,  Suffry,  Aesam,  India. 

886  TwTNAM,  Geobob  S., M.D.,  38,  Baytxcater  Road,  Sydney,  Xeu:  South  Waltf. 

881  Ttson,  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

889    Undebvood,  Edwabd  William,   Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Hau» 

thorne,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
886    Upinotojc,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.L^,  Cape  Town,  Cep^ 

Colony. 

883  Ushbb,  Charles  Bicha&d,  Beliie,  British  Honduras. 
881  1  UsHEB,  Henrt  Charles,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 


SS5  .  Valenzuela,  Jos£  Maria,  Comayagua,  Republic  of  Honduras, 

889  .  Van  Hbeda,  Sbrvaas,  Wynberg,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

S87  .  Van  deb  Ribt,  Thomas  F.B.,Attomej-at.Law,GraAafiutoirii,  Cape  Colony. 

S85  !  VANBENBN,HENBT,GoyemmentLandSiirTe7or,BaWElyTrc<f,Cai>eCoioK>. 
88 1  ,  yAS.SxsDSS,E.W,,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

887  ,  fVAroHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji, 

887     Vautin,  CLAVi>E,T€chnological  Museum  Laboratory,  Melbourne^  Australia. 

881    tVEENDAAi,  Db.  J.  L.,  Essequibc,  British  Guiana. 
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tTiiiOB,  Obaslib  Edobhi,  Begiftnr  Sapreme  Court,  Btngapert. 

Vbkn,  H.  W.,  M.L.C.,  Dardannp  Park,  near  Butt&Bry,  Watttm  Autiralia 

ViBDON,  Bib  Oeoioi,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  JlfeJIiournB,  Atutralia. 

Teblit,  J1XK8  Louis,  Singitim,  Jamaica. 

Tbrlit,  Locis,  A'tnjudin.  JuninKd. 

tVKKsi-ELn,  DiHK.  J.P.,  Attomey- 

Yebsfild,  Hkhbt. 

tVittwBS,  Hon   Francis  Johh,  C.M.G.,  Anditor-GtmBml,  British  Ouiana. 

Vincr.ST,  Qeoar.T.,  Land  and  iliin-py  O^ce.  Perth,  XFestem  Aiittralio. 

tViHcxffT,  UuoH  WiLLtuf  8i.knt.\Towiuville,  Quetiulaitd. 

ViNTcsMT,  Liwis  A.,  M.Li,  Cape  Town,  Cojx  Colony. 


t-Lttw,  BiotrtdaU,  Cape  Col(my. 


!,  EsNST,  Znvi 


H.Q.,    ColoDuJ    Beoratary, 


Tom  Hooltok,  H.,  ITnion  CTuli,  Syinev,  Neie  South  Walei. 

Wio,  HiRBEST,  Civil  Berviei,  Rnlnopuro,  CevEon. 

Wahqkll,  Geokse  Walkbb,  J.P.,  Ju«froltan  Joint  Stock  Bank,   Orangr, 

Ntw  floutk  Walet. 
WiONiE,  Jobs,  eare  of  lletm.  Qohh  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Aattralia. 
tWilTB,  Petkb,  l/rrliruB,  Adelaide.  8'iuth  Anslraha. 
WakktieI.e,  Arthl-h,  Walilabo,  8(.  rincanf,  iTeit  JnJ.B*. 
WiKE^OfiB,  Gbohge  C,  Niertm-i!  KmA,  Vaal.  River.  Cape  Colony. 
Waldbok,  IHBwtst,M.B.,  CM.,  AMirtut  CoteDial  Sargeoii,  Aeera,  Oold 

Coatt  Colony. 
WAtDson,  JiicM  L.,  J.P.,  FalJUand  filsnd*. 
fTTxtKU,  CBircHxtT,  Principal  nnder-BoOTBtary,  Sydney,  ITm  South 

Wait*. 
fWiLEBB,  Hon.  Sib  Edtabd   ITobl,  K.0.11 

Cotomhc,  Ceylon. 
"WiDKEtt,  JoBN    rare  of  Mem-».  Maxm  Brothar;  LimiUd,  Kent  Strttt, 

Sydney,  Netr  3wlh  Wale>. 
tWiLBlB,  JosRPn,  Hamill-m  Hoiuf.  Port  Eliidbtth,  Caj^t  Colony. 
tWltKlE,  6.  S.  »■.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.8.,  BHtifh  Sherbro',  Wert  Africa. 
tWitKEB,  MiJOB  R.  B.  F.,  Chief  CommUfliODOr  of   Police,  TJkofpmj. 

F«tH,  Strait*  8rt«rimen(». 
Wall,  T  A.,  SnparviBor  of  Cnatomp,  Copt  Coatt,  OoU  Court  Cofony. 
'WAfpfte,  BaeeHT   3.,   BeDretaiy   to  tha   Wool  Gnnrsn'  Anooiackm, 

MMoUTn<',A'u>'lraKa. 
Walshe,  Albitrt  Patbice,  EiniborUf,  Capt  Cofony. 
tWALTEB,  UrSHV  J.,  Hufie.iin,  Ncu)  Zealand. 
+WA.VLIEM,  TnOHAH  D.  BoUanU,  Firforio,  Australia. 
Ward,  Lieut..Colon-ei.  Cbabue  J.,  Eingtfon,  Jamaica. 
Ward,  Waltke  J-R,  KiTaUrley.  Capi  Colony. 
Wakd,  William  Chbtis,  Victoria,  Britttk  Columbia. 
Wabb,  Jibey  Geoege,  foorf,  IToortnon;  Sdrtton,  Onnipanioum,  FtefoHa 

f  Waee  ,Jon:f  llafyooit,  Talla-y.Poora,  Victoria,  AuMraliet. 
tWABB,  JoBEPH,  Minjak,  Carramul,  Victoria,  AuttraUa. 
tWAM,  J.  C,  YaUa.y.rBora.  -pictoria.  Au*tn^ia. 

WABOre,  Francis  J.,  M.  Inat.  C.E,  EaputaU  Baitway  EMention,  IfanM 
Oyo,  Ceylon, 
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1882 

1880 

1889 
1882 
1885 
1888 

1888 
1886 
1885 
1887 
1882 
1886 

1879 

1887 
1881 
1885 
1882 
1885 
1887 
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WABMntQTon,  Abthub,  Mount  PleattmU,  Oclden  Spring  P.O.,  St  Andnwy 

JamaicA, 

tWA&NEA,  Olivkb  W.»  Emigratioa  Agent  for  Trinidad,    11.    Qardm 

Reach,  Calcutta. 
Wabbbn,    Majob-Gbnebal    Sib    Ohablbb,    B.E.,    6.C.M.G.,    K.C.B., 

Singapore. 

fWATBBHousB,  Abthub,  Adelaide,  South  Auetredia. 

Watbbhouse,  Hon.  G.  M.,  M.L.O.,  WelliTtgUyn,  New  Zealand. 

Watebs,  William,  Addah,  Oold  Co<ut  CoUmy. 

Watebs,  William  dx  Lappe,  Malvern  Bead,  Prahrem,  Mtlbonme, 
Australia. 

Watkins,  Abnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.B.O.S.,  Kimherley,  Oape  Colony. 

Watson,  Chablbs  Mabbiott,  22,  CoIUim  St.  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Watson,  Fbank  Dashwoou,  Najera,  Assam,  India. 

fWATSON,  Habbison  F.,  Mutual  Buildings,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

Watson,  Bobebt,  G.E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria,  Australia. 

fWATSON,  T.  T.,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Mutual  Buildings,  Cape  Town,  Caps 
Colony. 

Watt,  Gboboe,  Urana  Station,  Uram>a,  New  South  Wales* 

Watt,  William  Holden,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Watland,  Chables  F.  B.,  P.  0.  Bow,  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Waylen,  Alfbed  B.,  M.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Weabs,  Wm.  E.  Livingstone. 

fWEAVEB,  Henbt  E.,  C.B.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6,  Bua  d*uilfandt^a, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Webb,  The  Bight  Bev.  Allan  Bechbb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony, 

Webb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Geobge  H.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Webb,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Webster,  Alexandeb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Websteb,  a.  Speed,  8,  Oresham  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Webster,  Charles,  J.P.,  Mackay,  Queensland, 

Webster,  Eben. 

Websteb,  William,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Wegg,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.  P.,  Colreville,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Mafeking,  British  Bechu^naland. 

Weil,  Julius,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Weil,  Myee,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Weil,  Samuel,  Mafeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

Welch,  Edwin  J.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

West,  Frederick  G.,  C.B.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Seitlementt, 

tWESTBY,  Edmund  W.,  PuUitop  Sf  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South  Walsi. 

tWEST-ERSKiNE,  HoN.  W.  A.  E.,  M.L.O.,  M.  A.,  Adelaide,  8ov^h  Atuttralia. 

fWESTGARTH,  George  0.,  2,  (fConnell  Street,  Sydney,  New  aouth  WaUs. 

Wetzlab,  Chables  N.  B.,  Januiica. 

fWniTE,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  West  India  Regiment,  Jamaica, 

White,  The  Ven.  Abchdeacon  H.  Mastbb,  Qrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

White,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Double  Boy^  /Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

White,  Montague  W.,  Cedar  HUl,  Antigua. 


Non-Betident  Fellowi. 


tWHiTB,  Hon,  Bobut  H.  D.,  M.UC,  Sydiuy,  Vme  Bovlh  WaUt. 
tWuiTB,  Ret  W  Monas,  LL.D.,  Sydiwy,  Nne  South  Walt*. 
VVniTEUKii.,  Pbkci-,  Durban,  SataL 

WsiTKWAT,  Sib  Williau  T.,  E.O.M.O.,  Bt.  Joko,';  Ntv^Mdland. 
Wbitmobb,  MAJnB-GF.NKH.L  Sib  O.  B.,  K.C.H.O.,  H.L.C,  lfaj)>«r,  ffno 

Zealand. 
Whthau,  Hon.  Willum  H.,  H.L.C.,  Si.  /ohn'i,  Antigva  (Correapcmdiiig 

fWHVTc   W.  IBM*.  Adtlaidt,  Bouth  AvlraUa. 

t^iCXHAlt,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  BaltM,  ilnliiA  HcmdunM. 

WiENEE,  LUDWIG,  M.L.A_,  Cnjie  Ti,:c«,  Ca.pt  Colonj. 

Wioin,  HsHBiLcuiEN,  Ooorottmm,  Drituh  Oviana. 

WlLiiNiOH,  W.  BiBKENtiHAV,  AiMaiile,  South  Avitralia. 

WitLcocBS,  Ehviaud  J   H.,  Principal  of  lbs  Training  Inatitntion,  G«or(«- 

tcvm,  Britith  Qviana. 
WiLLCoi,  JiiHN  Svue.  J.P.,  CFrahanutoicn,  Oopc  Colony. 
William*,   Cbabi.B8  Bibt,  DUtrict  Oommiuioner,  AInut,  Qold   Coatt 

Colony. 
W1LLUH8,  Q.   Blackstonb,  J.P.,  AuUtknt  Bwident  HagiBtnta,  Kim- 

btrlay,  Copt  Oolong. 
WiLLiAHB,  Hon.   Hb.  Justicb  Habtlbt,  MtOKmmt,  AiutraUa. 
Williams,  H.  Wthm,  ChrMchvrfh.  yeic  Zealand. 

tWlLIilAMs,  ThoMib  D.,  3,  Vniun  BuilJinij^.  Johanntibm-g,  Tranrvaal, 
WiLLUHS,  Wx.  Bbuho,  care  of  Mttfra.  John  Parry   ^   Co.,  66,    Chofpel 

Btrttt,  Prahraa,  Jfetboume,  Australia. 
-fWiLLiAUS,  ZachaREAB  A.    Manchester  Ho>ife,  LofoB.Wttt  Afriea. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Ai,gxanlibb,  i&t.L.C,  Beli:>;  Bntiih  Hondurat. 
WiLLUBsoN,  Hon.  Gkqrgb  Waltbh,  M.L.O.,  Oranada. 
WiLLiAHBOH,  Hon.  Jabeh, 'M.L.C,  Avtlralian  CM,  XtHoarnt,  Autlralia. 
Williamson,  Sahdbl,   cart  of    Dnton   Baric  (^  Jiutmlfa,  lIiibmi/rM, 

WlLMAN,  HiBBIBT,  Co^M  ToVM,  Coipt  Oolotiy. 

WiLMOT,  AliZAHDIB,  J.P.,  arahanufiotev,.  Cape  CoUny. 

Wilson,  Alizahdu,  UovM  £mii,  Victoria,  Anetralia. 

WiMON,  David,  CommisBioQar  Northern  ProTiuoe,  A«.,  Port  of  Spain, 

Triindad. 
WiLBOH,  Fbidisice  H.,  Cothmtrt,  Ohrittehureh,  Ntie  Zealand. 
Wilson,  Jam^'",  Uimhirrim.  Maryboroagh,  Quatntland. 
Wilson,    Iambb,    Oritntal    Diamond    lOning     Co.,   KimbrrUy,   Oapt 

Colony. 
Wilson,  John,  Fort  Louit,  Mauritw*. 
Wilson,   Uajob   JoaN,   J.P.,    WaUriide,    Cambridgt,   Aucldand,    Ifew 

Zealand. 
Wilson,  John  CBACRorr,  Cathmtrt,  Chriitehurch,  NtvTZsaland. 
Wilson,  Hon.  John  N.,  M.L.C,  Ifapier,  Nete  Ztaiand. 
Wilson,  BobbbT,  Dunedin,  Neii-  Zealand. 
Wilson,  BobebT  F.,  KimlerUy.  Cape  Colony. 
tWiwoN,  Hon.  Viit.tESiU.,'>,t.L.G.,  Selboamt  Ohamleri.AMaideBtrttt, 

BrwiKHie,  Qiieri^tami     .y  Qneen.'tli'nd  Club  (OorrespondingScOTBUr;). 
Wilson,  Hon.  William,  Uelboume,  Aiutralia. 


R<^al  Colonial  ItuUtuie. 


KleoUon. 

WiUOH,  WlLUlK,  Barf  I  Whari,  Brwban*,  QucmtsIoMl. 
WluioH,  William  Bobert,  IftUoitnw,  Auttralvi,, 
WiLTOM,  Uajor  J   &.  R.,  Wttt  India  tUjiinvnt,  Barbodoa. 
3320    188G    W]m:ei.i:r,  A..  !&.,  tar>  a}  Mntrt.  EardU  ^  Sormon,    ISl,  Pitt  mtmt, 
8ydmey,Neii'  Boath  Wales. 
tWufDKTM,  Hon.  IUr.  Justice  W.  C,  Sydney,  New  South  WdU*. 
WiNdsoB,  Pktkk  F,,  B»br<m,  Grii/iiala'td  Weel.  Cap*  Colony, 
Wins,  Ei>oah,  Hare  Btratt,  Schwa,  Victoria,  Avetralia. 
WiSTEH,  CHiBLBS  T^  Oaorgelovm,  Britith  Quiana. 
33»S    1886    tWiNTEB-lB¥!No,  HoK.  Wii^   M,L.O.,  Saorain,  JfttrchtaOM,    Vietoria, 
AmtTolia. 
WiTTENOOK,  Fbedrbici  F.  B.,  PtHK,  Wtsltrn  Jititralia. 
Witts,  Broohe  Laki,  Sman  HitU,  n«ar  Bydntjt,  Hev  South  Wale*. 
W0I.I.A3TDN,  Charlton  T.  B.,  J.F.,  Btaeotufitld,  Cape  Colony. 
WoLSELET,  W.   A.,  FlatOation  Lutignan,  Briliah  Ouiano. 
Wood,  B.  0.,  J.P.,  FremmUU,  Wetltm  Auetralia. 
Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  Qrahamtloten,  Cape  Colony, 
Wood,  Resdeb  Gilsok,  Aisklaiul,  yew  Zealand. 

WoaDMRD,ETQKlHEnT  G.,Stotc  En^neerof  MinoB,  PrMoria,  Tramt-aaL 
~~  9E.  ALfBBD,,  M.E.|  Sheba  Mine.  Barherton,  Trantvaal. 

tWoQDBonsE,  Eduiind    BiKaBiK,   Mount    OiUad,    CamphtUtovm,    Seta 

South  Wales. 
fWooDBonaE,   Henbt    MiBRiOTT    (PewBn    CodbdI),   Amttralian   CEai, 

Bydnay,  Nevi  South  WaUt. 
Woods,  John,  Fairlt^hi,  llanley,  Sydney,  Sem  BoiUh  WaUt. 
tWooDS.  Stdket  Gowee,  The  TrBatury,  SdUe,  Britieh  Hondurtu. 
Wr,.iD"ARD,  R.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Barriater-at-Lftw, B«lii«,  BrttMft  Bondurai. 
WooL^OKD,  J   BahBINqton,  Ooorgtfovm,  Briliih  Ouiana. 
I,  Benjamin  !Minobs,  JohanneshuTg,  Transfoal. 
V/onsroLO,  W.  Basil,  M.A.  (Oxoa),  Christchttrch.,  Neic Zealand. 
Wbiqht,  a.  E.  Auand.   Olanelg,  South  Awitralia. 

WklOHT,  AHTBro  JaMeb,  79,  CoJHtm  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Avutroilia. 
3J45    1885     Wright,  J.  B.,  J,P    Bendoo,SheTbro',We*l  ASricn. 

1886    Wbiqbt,  William  Fbedebici,  H.JT'h  Ciutanu,  Kimherleij,  Cape  Colotty. 
13S1  j  Wtatt,  AlfbiD,  Police  UagiaCrBte,  Melbov-m*.  Auatraiia. 
'    Wtatt,  Captain  W  J  (late  Cape  MonntedKifloa) 
WlUE,  J   C,  lAshon-Berlyn,  LydanliVT^,  IVmiSBOoJ. 

BTCE  Z^Sald'imnmlla  Ef'ate,  Ceylon. 
WnCDBAW,  CaItais  WiLLiAK,  H.B.M,  CoqhdI,  Paramaribo,  Datch  Guiana. 
1883    Wtnnb,  Aoab,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  A^ulralia. 


3330  1884 
1879 
1878 


333S    18S3 


3J40    1881 


1886 
1883 

1887    ■ 


1872 

188Z 

335°    1886 


18S8    Tates,  Liopold,  Diatrioi  Stipendiary  MogiBtrate,  Sydney,  Setn  Send 
Walee. 
TiAEwooD,  Hoif,  TiNOTBT,  M.L.C.,  Jid^MI,  Barbadoe, 
33SS     188'  !  TocKiioNiTi,  Abraham,  Kimherley,  Ctipe  Cotpiiy. 

1887  tYoKOI,  OlCIt  A.  8.,  M.L.C.  furtk,  DargU,  Marif.burg.  WoJai. 

1888  f^ovNO,    Cbaslis    G.,  U.A.,    M.D.,    Dietnct    Mediottl     OiBaer,    ife%t 

Amsterdam,  BerUce,  Brilish  Guiana. 
1SS4  I  Tomio,  Satid  Albxandeb,  loiiemiUe,  Coroial,  Briiith  Bondvrat, 


Year  of 
Election. 

1888 
5o  1882 

1888 
1888 


Nofi'Resident  Fellows. 


fYouNO,  HoBACS  E.  B.,  Fairymsadf  Bundahergt  Queensland, 

tYouNO)  Jamks  H.,  M.L.A.,  NaeeaUj  Bahamas. 

Young,  John,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Young,  William  Douolab,  Qeorgetown,  British  Quiwna, 
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1887    fZiAL,  Hon.  William  Austin,  M.L.G.,  Toorak,  Melhoumet  Australia. 
1881    ZocHONis,  Geobge  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
^5    1881    ZwEiFSL,  JosUA,  The  Royal  Niger  Comjpany,  River  Niger,West  Africa. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIE 
OF  THE  "  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  CGLONIA: 
INSTITUTE  *'  ARE  PRESENTED. 

GBSAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Adyooaies'  Library,  Edinbargh. 
„    Anthropological  Institate,  London. 


it 
»» 
If 
»> 
» 
i> 
ti 
i> 
it 
>» 
it 
it 
it 


Athenaoam  Glnb,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

British  Moseam,  London. 

Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

Cambridge  University  Library. 

Carlton  Clnb,  London. 

Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 

City  Liberal  Clob,  London. 

Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Soffolk. 

Colonial  Office,  London. 

Crystal  Palace  Library. 

East  India  Association,  London. 

Free  Pablio  Library,  Barrow-in-Fomess. 
„  „  Birmingham. 

„  „  Bradford. 

„  „  Bristol. 

„  „  Chelsea. 

„  „  Darlingrton. 

„  „  Derby. 

„  Dambarton. 

„  „  Dundee. 

,,  ,,  xjcecLS. 

,,  „  Manchester. 

„  „  Norwich. 

„  „  Nottingham. 

,,  „  Oldham. 

„  „  Plymouth. 

„  „  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Weei 

it  M 


Sheffield.  [minste: 

„  „  Swansea. 

Guildhall  Library,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

House  of  Lords,  London. 

Imperial  Institute,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

London  Institution. 

London  Library. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Londoi 

Peoples'  Palace  Library,  London. 
,f    Boform  Club,  London. 


11 
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L'ut  of  Pvilie  liutituHoM.  4 

The  Boyol  Asiatio  Sooiat;,  London, 

Hoj»l  Engineer  InBtilnte,  Ch&tham. 
Bojal  G^dsni,  Kew. 
Bof  hI  Qeographieal  Sooietj,  LondoD. 
Bo;&l  InatftatioD  of  Grsat  Britain,  London. 
BoyBl  StatiHtical  Sooiely,  London. 
Bojal  United  Serrioe  InBtitdtion,  London. 
Boottisb  Geographical  Sooiet?,  Sdinbntgh. 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 
Stirling  and  Olaagow  Fnblio  Librarj. 
Trinity  College,  Dnblin. 
Tiotona  Inititnte,  London. 
COLONIES. 
BamsQ  NoRTS  Amebic*. 
The  Honaee  of  Parliament,  Ottaira. 

LegitlatiTB  Asaembl;,  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia. 

Legislative  ABsembly  of  Sew  Brangwick. 

„  „  Kewfonndland. 

„  „  Prince  Edward  laLuid. 

■J  II  Qoebeo 

„  „  Victoria,  Britigli  Columbia. 

Bureau  of  Statiitioa,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Canadian  Institato,  Toronto. 
Connoil  of  Ajrti  tjid  Mannfaotnret,  Montreal. 
Qeographioal  Booietj,  Qnebec. 
Oeolagioal  Sorrsj  of  Canada. 
Hamilton  Ajaooiation. 

Hiatoiicol  i  Boientifio  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
Literary  and  Hiatoncal  Society  of  Qnebeo. 
Literary  and  Soientifio  Society,  Ottawa. 
MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 
McGiU  UniverBity,  Montreal. 
Mechanice'  Inatitnte,  Victoria,  Britisb  Colombia. 
Mercantile  Literary  Awooiation,  Montreal. 
Nova  Scotia  Hiatorical  Society. 
Pablio  Library,  Toronto. 
~  '  eraity,  Eingaton. 


AUSIKILUM    COLOHIIS, 

lIe%o  South  Walei. 
The  Anetialian  Unaenm,  Sydney. 

„  Gngineering  Atsooistion  of  New  South  Watea. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathnnt. 
„  „  Neircastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

„  Oeographioal  Society  of  Anatralula. 

„  Honaet  of  Parliamant,  Sydney. 

„  Meolianioa'  Initilnte,  AJbory. 

„  Boyol  Society  of  New  Sooth  Walea. 

„  Soliool  of  Art,  QrafLon. 
„  „  UaiClandWest. 

„  „  Wollongong. 
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Queenaland. 

The  Honaea  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„    School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  DeniBon 
„              ,,             Brisbane. 
ff               1,              Ipswich. 
„              „             Bockhampton. 

South  Australia. 

The  Honaes  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Philosophical  Society,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

Tiumania. 

The  Honses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Lannceston. 
•,    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  f,  Lannceston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoruu 

The  Honses  of  Parliament,  Melbonme. 

„  Athenaram  and  Bnrke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athen'num,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 
,y  ff  Sandhurst. 

I,  M  Stawell. 

„  Public  Library,  fiallarat. 
„  y,  Oastlemaine. 

„  „  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

„  Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 


Wetiem  Auttralia, 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 

New  ZsiLAND 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Welhntrlon. 
„     Auckland  Institute. 
„     Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 
„     New  Zealand  Institute,  Welling^n. 
„     Public  Library,  Dunedin. 
„  »,  Wellington. 

Capk  Colont. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 
„  M  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  ,,  Grahamstown. 

„  „  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West, 

„  „  Port  Elisabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„     Public  Library,  Durban. 
„        „  „        Pietermaritzburg. 
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The  Free  Pablio  Library,  Antigna. 
Free  Library,  Barbados. 
Court  of  Policy,  British  Gniana. 
HooBos  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
Jamaica  Lnstitnte. 
Yictoria  Institote,  Jamaica. 

Maubitiub. 
The  Pablio  Library,  Port  Loaia. 

India. 
The  Agri-Hortiooltnral  Society  of  Madras. 

Cetlon. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Stkaits  Sbttlemknts. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits.Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The  G^eographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Gebmant. 

The  Lnperial  German  Government. 
Dentschen  Koloniaiyereins. 

Holland. 

Eoninklijk  Institaat  yoor  de  Taal-Land-en  Volkenkonde 
Yan  Nederlandsoh>Indi6. 

Italt, 
Society  Africana  D'ltalia. 

United  States. 

The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„    Smithsonian  Institation        „ 
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FORM  OF   OANDIDATE'S  OERTIFICATE. 


OERTIFIOATE  OF  CANDmATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title 

Residence 


being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  BotAL  Colokial  Institute, 
we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as  eligible  for  Membership. 


Dated  this 


day  of 


18 


from  personal  knowledge. 


Proposed 


Elected 


18 


18 
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FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 


31  {l0QU0dt()  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Botal  Golokial 

Institxtte,  Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies^  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest 
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aEt^BBAL  INDEX. 


Annual  General  Meeting,  184 

Annual  Report,  184 

Appendix,  884 

Assets  and  Liabilities,  Statement  of, 

201 
Australasian  Public  Finance,  290 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  K.O.M.G., 

M.P.,  266 
Banquet  to  celebrate  the  21st  Anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the 

Institute,  168 

Ditto,  Press  Comments,  884 
Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.O.M.G.,  K.O.B., 

1,  8,  60,  204 
Beetham,  George,  264 
BeU.  Sir  P.  DiUon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

266 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  C.B.,  176 
Berry,  Sir  Graham,  K.C.M.G.,  262 
Bethell,  Charles,  82, 163 
BiUinghurst,  H.  F.,  266 
Blyth,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

172,  848 
Bonwiok,  James,  847 
Bowen,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  F., 

G.C.M.G.,  160,  268 
Braddon,E.  N.  C,  259,  319,  367 
Brassey,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B., 

89,  124,  128,  359,  360,  379,  382 
British  West  Africa  and  the  Trade 

of  the  Interior,  90 
Broad,  C.  H.,  223 

Building  Fund,  2, 52, 89,  129, 191, 229 
Bury,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.M.G., 

129,  147,  152,  162 

Cambridge,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of, 
K.G.,  176 

Canadian  Lands  and  their  develop- 
ment, 273 

Carnarvon,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  180 
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